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PREFACE. 


During  a period  of  peace  the  eras  of  history  cannot  be  so 
clearly  perceived  on  a first  and  superficial  glance  as  when  they 
are  marked  by  the  decisive  events  of  war  ; but  they  are  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less  obvious  when  their  respective  limits  have 
been  once  ascertained.  The  triumphs  of  parties  in  the  senate- 
house  or  the  forum  are  not,  in  general,  followed  by  the  same 
immediate  and  decisive  results  as  those  of  armies  in  the  field ; 
and  their  consequences  are  often  not  fully  developed  for  several 
years  after  they  have  taken  place.  But  they  are  equally  real 
and  decisive.  The  results  do  not  follow  with  less  certainty  from 
the  movements  which  have  preceded  them.  It  is  in  tracing 
these  results,  and  connecting  them  with  the  changes  in  legislation 
or  opinion  in  which  they  originated,  that  the  great  interest  and 
utility  of  the  history  of  pacific  periods  consists. 

The  periods  which  have  passed  over  during  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  European  national  peace — from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852 — are  not  so 
vividly  marked  as  those  which  occurred  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  they  have  a distinctness  of  their  own, 
and  the  changes  in  which  they  terminated  were  not  less  event- 
ful. The  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  England  in  1819 
was  not,  to  outward  appearance,  so  striking  an  event  as  the  battle 
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of  Austerlitz,  but  it  was  followed  by  results  of  equal  permanent 
importance.  The  Reform  Bill  was  not  the  cause  of  so  visible 
a change  in  human  affairs  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  it  was 
attended  with  consequences  equally  grave  and  lasting.  Without 
pretending  to  have  discerned  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  yet,  the 
most  important  of  the  many  important  events  which  have  sig- 
nalised this  memorable  era,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  naturally 
divides  itself  into  five  periods. 

The  First,  commencing  with  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  terminates  with  the  passing  of  the 
Currency  Act  of  1819  in  England,  and  the  great  creation  of 
peers  in  the  democratic  interest  during  the  same  year  in  France. 
This  period  embraces  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  closed  the  war, 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Restoration  in  France,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
social  changes  and  financial  embarrassments  wliich  have  since 
become  so  serious  in  Great  Britain.  The  effects  of  the  measures 
pursued  during  this  period  were  not  perceived  at  the  time,  but 
they  are  very  apparent  now.  The  seeds  which  produced  such 
decisive  results  in  after  times  were  all  sown  during  its  continuance. 
It  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  volume  of  this  history. 

The  Second  Period  is  still  more  clearly  marked,  for  it  begins 
with  the  entire  establishment  of  a Liberal  government  and  system 
of  administration  in  France  in  1819,  and  ends  with  the  Revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  Charles  X.  in  1830.  Foreign  transactions 
begin,  during  this  era,  to  become  of  importance,  for  it  embraces 
the  revolutions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  in 
1820  ; the  congresses  of  Laybach,  Troppau,  and  Verona  ; the  rise 
of  Greece  as  an  independent  state  in  the  same  year,  and  battle  of 
Navarino ; the  important  wars  of  Russia  with  Turkey  and  Persia 
in  1828  and  1829  ; and  the  vast  conquests  of  England  in  India 
over  the  Goorkhas  and  Burmese  Empire.  This  period  will  be  em- 
braced in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  history.  The  topics 
it  embraces  are  more  various  and  exciting  than  those  in  the  first, 
but  they  are  not  more  important : they  are  the  growth  which 
followed  the  seeds  previously  sown.  England  and  France  were 
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still  the  leaders  in  the  movement ; the  convulsions  of  the  world 
were  but  the  consequence  of  the  throes  in  their  bosoms. 

The  Third  Period  commences  with  the  great  debate  on  the 
Reform  Bill — of  two  years’  continuance — in  England  in  1831, 
and  ends  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  October  1841.  The  great  and  lasting  effects  of  the  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  partially  developed  themselves  during  this  period  ; and  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  was  the  first  great  reaction 
against  them.  During  the  same  time,  the  natural  effects  of  the 
Revolution  in  France  appeared  in  the  government,  unavoidable 
in  the  circumstances,  of  mingled  force  and  corruption  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  growth  of  discontent  in  the  inferior  classes  of 
society,  from  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations  as  to  the 
results  of  the  previous  convulsion.  Foreign  episodes  of  surpassing 
interest  signalise  this  period,  for  it  contains  the  heroic  effort  of 
the  Poles  to  restore  their  national  independence  in  1831 ; the 
revolt  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  bombardment  of  Acre,  and  the 
narrow  escape  of  Turkey  from  ruin  ; our  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  subsequent  disaster  there.  Never  did  the  Crescent  wane  be- 
fore the  Cross  as  during  its  continuance.  This  period,  so  rich  in 
important  changes  and  interesting  events,  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  volume. 

The  Fourth  Period,  commencing  with  the  noble  constancy  in 
adversity  displayed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  1842,  terminates  with  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  consequent  European  Revolutions  in  February  1848.  If 
these  years  were  fraught  with  internal  and  social  changes  of  the 
very  highest  moment  to  the  future  fortunes  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  whole  civilised  world,  they  were  not  less  distinguished  by 
the  brilliancy  of  her  external  triumpha  Then  it  was  that  the  old 
policy  of  the  empire  was  abandoned,  and  free  trade  in  corn, 
provisions,  sugar,  and  shipping  introduced  in  its  stead.  Then 
began  the  great  emigration  from  the  British  Islands;  then  for 
the  first  time  its  population,  which  had  advanced  unceasingly  from 
the  time  of  Alfred,  began  to  decline.  But  these  years,  so  strongly 
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marked  by  alternate  prosperity  and  suffering  at  home,  exhibited 
nothing  but  uniform  success  and  triumph  abroad.  They  witnessed 
the  second  expedition  into  Afghanistan  and  capture  of  Cabul;  the 
conclusion  of  a glorious  peace  with  China  under  the  walls  of 
Nankin  ; the  conquest  of  Scinde,  and  desperate  passage  of  arms 
on  the  Sutlej.  Never  did  appear  in  such  striking  colours  the  im- 
mense superiority  which  the  arms  of  civilisation  had  acquired  over 
those  of  barbarism,  as  in  this  brief  and  animating  period. 

The  Fifth  Period  commences  with  the  overthrow  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  February  1848,  and  terminates  with  the  seizure  of 
supreme  power  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  It  is,  beyond  all 
example,  rich  in  external  and  internal  events  of  the  very  highest 
moment,  and  attended  by  lasting  consequences  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  It  witnessed  the  spread  of  revolution  over  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  the  desperate  military  strife  to  which  it  gave  rise  ; 
the  brief  but  memorable  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Hungary ; and 
the  bloodless  suppression  of  revolution  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  the  patriotism  of  her  people  and  the  firmness  of  her 
Government  Interesting,  however,  as  these  events  were,  they 
yield  in  ultimate  importance  to  those  which,  at  the  same  period, 
were  in  progress  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The  rich 
territories  of  the  Punjaub  were  during  it  added  to  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  which  came  thus  to  be  bounded  only  by  the 
Indus  and  the  Himalaya  snows.  At  the  same  time,  the  spirit 
of  republican  aggrandisement,  not  less  powerful  in  the  New  than 
in  the  Old  World,  impelled  the  Anglo-Saxons  over  their  feeble 
neighbours  in  Mexico  ; Texas  was  overrun — California  con- 
quered— and  the  discovery  of  gold  mines,  of  vast  extent  and 
surpassing  riches,  hitherto  unknown  to  man,  changed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  world.  The  simultaneous  discovery  of  mines  of 
the  same  precious  metal  in  Australia,  acted  as  a magnet, 
which  attracted  the  stream  of  migration  and  civilisation,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  the  Eastern  world  ; Ger- 
many, convulsed  by  democratic  passions,  came  to  send  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  emigrants  to  the  New  World,  and  now,  while 
half  a million  Europeans  annually  land  in  America,  and  double 
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the  already  marvellous  rate  of  Transatlantic  increase,  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  Anglo-Saxons  yearly  migrate  to  Australia, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  a second  England  and  another  Europe* 
in  the  vast  seats  provided  there  for  their  reception. 

Events  so  wonderful,  and  succeeding  one  another  with  such 
rapidity,  must  impress  upon  the  most  inconsiderate  observer  the 
belief  of  a great  change  going  forward  in  human  affairs,  of  which 
we  are  the  unconscious  instruments.  That  change  is  the  second 
dispebsion  OF  mankind  ; the  spread  of  civilisation,  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity,  over  the  hitherto  desert  and  unpeopled  parts 
of  the  earth.  All  the  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the 
period  have  conspired  to  bring  about  this  result  They  began 
with  the  first  French  Revolution — the  publication  of  The  Eights 
of  Mem  first  set  them  in  motion ; they  will  terminate  only  with 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  passions  of 
civilisation,  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  the  treasures  of  the 
wilderness,  have  acted  most  powerfully  in  working  out  this  great 
change.  The  first  developed  the  energy  in  the  breast  of  civilised 
man,  which  rendered  him  capable  of  great  achievements,  and 
inspired  him  with  passions  which  prompted  him  to  seek  a wider 
and  more  unfettered  theatre  for  their  gratification  than  the  Old 
World  could  afford;  the  second,  in  the  discoveries  of  steam,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  reaching  with  facility  the  most 
remote  regions,  and  armed  him  with  powers  which  rendered 
barbarous  nations  powerless  to  repel  his  advance ; the  third  pre- 
sented irresistible  attractions,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  which  overcame  the  attachments  of  home  and 
the  indolence  of  aged  civilisation,  and  sent  forth  the  hardy  emi- 
grant, a willing  adventurer,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  golden 
lottery  of  distant  lands.  No  such  powerful  causes,  producing  the 
dispersion  of  the  species,  have  come  into  operation  since  mankind 
were  originally  separated  on  the  Assyrian  plains ; and  it  took 
place  from  an  attempt,  springing  from  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
man,  as  vain  as  the  building  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

That  attempt  was  the  endeavour  to  establish  social  felicity, 
and  insure  the  fortunes  of  the  species,  by  the  mere  spread  of 
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knowledge,  and  the  establishment  of  democratic  institutions,  irre- 
spective of  religious  influence  or  the  moral  training  of  the  people. 
As  this  project  was  based  on  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  rested  on 
the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility,  so  it  met  with  the  same 
result  as  the  attempt,  by  a tower  raised  by  human  hands,  to  reach 
the  heavens.  The  whole  history  of  Europe,  from  1789  to  the 
period  with  which  this  history  closes,  is  but  the  annals  of  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  man  to  reach  this  unattainable  object. 
Everywhere  it  met  with  the  most  signal  failure.  Carried  into 
execution  by  fallible  agents,  it  was  met  and  thwarted  by  their 
usual  passions ; and  the  selfishness  and  grasping  desires  of  men 
led  to  a scene  of  discord  and  confusion,  unparalleled  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  It  terminated  in  the  same  result  in 
Europe  as  in  Asia  : the  building  of  the  political  tower  of  Babel 
in  France  was  attended  by  consequences  identical  with  those 
which  had  followed  the  construction  of  its  predecessor  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar.  The  dispersion  of  mankind  followed  in  both 
cases — though  in  the  latter  after  a long  interval — the  vain  at- 
tempt. At  last,  through  the  agency  of,  and  after  enduring  a pro- 
tracted period  of  suffering,  men  in  surpassing  multitudes  found 
themselves  settled  in  new  habitations,  and  for  ever  severed  from  the 
land  of  their  birth,  from  the  consequences  of  the  visionary  projects 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  The  development  of  the  way  in 
which  this  effect  took  place,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
worked  out  by  the  unconscious  activity  of  free  agents,  forms  the 
great  object  of  this  history. 

Views  of  this  kind  must,  in  the  present  aspect  of  human  affairs, 
force  themselves  upon  the  most  inconsiderate  mind;  and  they 
tend  at  once  to  unfold  the  designs  of  Providence,  now  so  manifest 
in  the  direction  of  human  affairs,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  much 
which  might  lead  to  desponding  views  if  we  confined  our  survey 
to  the  fortunes  of  particular  states  An  examination  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  principal  European  monarchies,  par- 
ticularly France  and  England,  at  this  time,  and  a retrospect  of 
the  changes  they  have  undergone  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
must  probably  lead  every  impartial  person  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  period  of  their  greatest  national  eminence  has  passed,  and 
that  the  passions  by  which  they  are  now  animated  are  those 
which  tend  to  shorten  their  existence.  But  we  shall  cease  to 
regard  this  inevitable  change  with  melancholy,  when  we  reflect 
that,  from  the  effect  of  these  very  passions,  the  European,  and 
especially  the  British,  family  is  rapidly  increasing  in  distant  hemi- 
spheres, and  that  the  human  race  is  deriving  fresh  life  and  vigour, 
and  spreading  over  the  wilds  of  nature,  from  the  causes  which 
portend  its  decline  in  its  former  habitations. 

As  the  history  of  a period  fraught  with  such  momentous 
changes,  and  distinguished  by  such  ceaseless  and  rapid  progress, 
as  that  which  is  undertaken  in  thiB  work,  of  necessity  brings 
the  Author  in  contact  with  all  the  great  questions,  social  and 
political,  which  have  agitated  society  during  its  continuance,  he 
has  deemed  it  essential  invariably  to  follow  out  the  two  rules 
which  were  observed  in  his  former  publication.  These  were,  to 
give  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph  the  authorities,  by  volume 
and  page,  on  which  it  is  founded ; and  never  to  introduce  a great 
question  without  giving  as  copious  an  abstract  as  the  limits  of  the 
work  will  admit,  of  the  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward  on 
both  sides.  The  latter  especially  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  called 
for  in  a history  which  is  more  occupied  with  social  and  political 
than  with  military  changes,  and  which  embraces  a period  when 
the  victories  were  won  in  the  forum  or  the  senate-house  even 
more  than  the  field.  The  Author  has  made  no  attempt  to  disguise 
his  own  opinion  on  every  subject ; but  he  has  not  exerted  himself 
the  less  anxiously  to  give,  with  all  the  force  and  clearness  in  his 
power,  those  which  are  adverse  to  it ; and  he  should  regret  to 
think  that  the  reader  could  find  in  any  other  publication  a more 
forcible  abstract  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  a Contracted  Currency  founded  on  the  retention  of 
gold,  or  Free  Trade  in  com  and  shipping,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this. 

In  making  this  abstract  he  has  adopted  two  rules,  which 
seemed  essential  to  the  combining  a faithful  record  of  opposite 
opinions  with  the  interests  and  limits  necessary  in  a work  of 
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general  history.  The  first  is  to  give  one  argument  only  on  each 
side,  and  not  attempt  to  give  separate  abstracts  of  the  speeches  of 
different  men.  Felicitous  or  eloquent  expressions  are  occasionally 
preserved  ; but,  in  general,  the  oration  given  is  rather  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  best  parts  of  the  arguments  of  many  different 
speakers,  than  a quoted  transcript  of  the  speech  of  any  one. 
That  this  is  necessary,  must  be  obvious,  from  the  consideration 
that  the  Author  is  often  called  on  to  give  the  marrow  of  an 
argument  in  three  or  four  pages,  which  is  expended  over  some 
hundreds  of  Hansard  or  the  Moniteur ; and  it  is  surprising  how 
effectually,  when  the  attempt  is  made  in  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
it  proves  successful.  The  second  is,  when  a subject  has  been 
once  introduced,  and  the  opposite  arguments  fully  given,  to  dis- 
miss it  afterwards  with  a mere  statement  of  the  fate  it  met  with, 
or  the  division  on  it  in  the  Legislature.  As  the  same  subject  was 
constantly  debated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  both  in  France 
and  England,  for  many  consecutive  years,  any  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  each  year’s  debate  would  both  lead  to  tedious  repeti- 
tion, and  extend  the  work  to  an  immoderate  length. 

For  a similar  reason,  although  the  History  is  a general  one  of 
the  whole  European  states,  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bring  forward,  abreast  in  every  year,  the  annals  of  each  particular 
State.  On  the  contrary,  the  transactions  of  different  countries  are 
taken  up  together,  and  brought  down  separately  in  one  or  more 
chapters,  through  several  consecutive  years.  Thus,  the  first 
volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  internal  annals  of  France  and 
England,  from  1815  to  1820,  when  all  the  great  changes  which 
afterwards  took  place  were  prepared  ; the  second,  besides  the 
annals  of  France  and  England,  with  the  foreign  wars  or  revolu- 
tions of  Russia,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy,  during  the  next  ten 
years.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a clear  idea  of  the  succession  of  events  in  each  particular 
State,  or  take  that  interest  in  its  fortunes  which  is  indispensable 
to  success  or  utility,  not  less  in  the  narrative  of  real,  than  in  the 
conception  of  imaginary  events. 

One  very  interesting  subject  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length 
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in  these  volumes,  which  could  not,  from  the  pressure  of  warlike 
events,  be  introduced  at  equal  length  into  the  Author’s  former 
work.  This  is  an  account  of  Literature,  Manners,  the  Arts,  and 
social  changes  in  the  principal  European  states  during  the  period 
it  embraces.  An  entire  chapter  on  this  subject,  regarding  Great 
Britain,  has  been  introduced  into  the  first  volume ; similar  ones, 
relating  to  literature  and  the  arts  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  will  succeed  in  those  which  follow.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  from  more  than  an  anxious  desire — strong  as  that  motive 
is — to  relieve  the  reader’s  mind,  and  present  subjects  of  study 
more  generally  interesting  than  the  weightier  matters  of  social  and 
political  change.  During  pacific  periods,  it  is  in  the  literature, 
which  interests  the  public  mind,  that  is  placed  the  true  seat  of  the 
power  which  directs  it ; and  if  we  would  discover  the  real  rulers 
of  mankind,  we  shall  find  them  rather  in  their  philosophers  and 
literary  men  than  either  their  statesmen  or  their  generals.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  it  is  a posthumous  dominion  in  general 
which  the  author  obtains : his  reign  does  not  begin  till  he  himself 
is  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

A ALISON. 


Possil  House,  Lanarkshire, 
October  8,  1852. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  WHOLE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  FALL  OF 
NAPOLEON  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  completed  the  first  drama  of  chap. 
the  historical  series  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  *' 
Democratic  ambition  had  found  its  natural  and  inevitable  i. 
issue  in  warlike  achievement ; the  passions  of  the  camp  S?™  °' 
had  succeeded  those  of  the  forum,  and  the  conquest  of 
all  the  Continental  monarchies  had  for  a time  apparently 
satiated  the  desires  of  an  ambitious  people.  But  the 
reaction  was  as  violent  as  the  action  : in  every  warlike 
operation  two  parties  are  to  be  considered — the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered.  The  rapacity,  the  insolence,  the  or- 
ganised exactions  of  the  French  proved  grievous  in  the 
extreme  ; and  the  hardship  was  felt  as  the  more  insup- 
portable, when  the  administrative  powers  of  Napoleon 
gave  to  them  the  form  of  a regular  tribute,  and  conducted 
the  riches  of  conquered  Europe  in  a perennial  stream  to 
the  Imperial  treasury.  A unanimous  cry  of  indignation 
arose  from  every  part  of  the  Continent ; a crusade  com- 
menced in  all  quarters,  from  the  experienced  suffering  of 
mankind ; — from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  the  liberating  warriors  came 
forth,  and  the  strength  of  an  injured  world  collected,  by  a 
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chap,  convulsive  effort  at  the  heart,  to  throw  off  the  load  which 

j 

— had  oppressed  it.  Securely  cradled  amidst  the  waves, 

England,  like  her  immortal  chief  at  Waterloo,  calmly 
awaited  the  hour  when  she  might  be  called  on  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  terrible  strife ; her  energy,  when  it  arrived, 
rivalled  her  former  patience  in  privation,  her  fortitude  in 
suffering ; and  the  one  only  nation  which,  throughout  the 
struggle,  had  been  unconquered,  at  length  stood  foremost 
in  the  fight,  and  struck  the  final  and  decisive  blow  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  world. 

But  the  victory  of  nations  did  not  terminate  the  war 
The  second  of  opinion  ; the  triumph  of  armies  did  not  end  the  col- 
one  spring-  lision  of  thought.  France  was  conquered,  but  the  prin- 
MdaT^,-  ciples  of  her  Revolution  were  not  extirpated ; they  had 
»ion».  covered  her  own  soil  with  mourning,  but  they  were  too 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  to  be  subdued 
but  by  many  ages  of  suffering.  The  lesson  taught  by 
the  subjugation  of  her  power,  the  double  capture  of  her 
capital,  was  too  serious  to  be  soon  forgotten  by  her  rulers ; 
but  the  agony  which  had  been  previously  felt  by  the 
people  had  euded  with  a generation  which  was  now 
mouldering  in  the  grave.  It  is  by  the  last  impression 
that  the  durable  opinions  of  mankind  are  formed  ; and 
effects  had  here  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
earlier  ones  were  in  a great  measure  forgotten.  The  con- 
scription had  caused  the  guillotine  to  be  forgotten  ; grief 
for  the  loss  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  had  obliterated 
that  for  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly.  Men 
did  not  know  that  the  first  disaster  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  perilous  innovations  of  the  last  legislature. 
There  was  little  danger  of  France  soon  crossing  the 
Rhine,  but  much  of  her  reviving  the  opinions  of  Mira- 
beau  and  Sieycs.  The  first  drama,  where  the  military 
bore  the  prominent  part,  was  ended ; but  the  second,  in 
which  civil  patriots  were  to  be  the  leading  characters, 
and  vehement  political  passions  excited,  was  still  to 
come ; the  Lager  had  terminated,  but  the  Piccolomini 
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■was  only  beginning,  and  Wallenstein’s  Death  bad  not 
yet  commenced. 

Everything  conspired  to  render  the  era  subsequent  to 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  as  memorable  for  civil  changes  as 
that  era  itself  had  been  for  military  triumphs.  Catherine 
of  Russia  had  said  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  only  way  to  prevent  its  principles  spreading, 
and  save  Europe  from  civil  convulsion,  was  to  engage  in 
war,  and  cause  the  national  to  supersede  the  social  pas- 
sions. The  experiment,  after  a fearful  struggle,  succeeded ; 
but  it  succeeded  only  for  a time.  W ar  wore  itself  out ; 
a contest  of  twenty  years’  duration  at  once  drained  away 
the  blood  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe.  The 
excitement,  the  animation,  the  mingled  horrors  and  glories 
of  military  strife,  were  followed  by  a long  period  of 
repose,  during  which  the  social  passions  were  daily  gain- 
ing strength  from  the  very  magnitude  of  the  contest 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  desire  for  excitement  con- 
tinued, and  the  means  of  gratifying  it  had  ceased  : the 
cannon  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo  still  resounded  through 
the  world,  but  no  new  combats  furnished  daily  materials 
for  anxiety,  terror,  or  exultation.  The  nations  were 
chained  to  peace  by  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifices  made 
in  the  preceding  war,  but  they  had  not  lost  the  passion 
for  excitement  which  it  had  produced.  All  governments 
had  suffered  so  much  during  its  continuance,  that,  like 
wounded  veterans,  they  dreaded  a renewal  of  the  fight, 
but  all  people  panted  for  some  fresh  object  of  desire. 
During  the  many  years  of  constrained  repose  which  suc- 
ceeded the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  vehement  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  Revolutionary  wars  continued ; but, 
from  default  of  external,  it  turned  to  internal  objects. 
Democratic  came  instead  of  military  ambition  ; the  social 
succeeded  the  national  passions  ; the  spirit  was  the  same, 
but  its  field  was  changed.  Meanwhile  the  blessed  effect 
of  long-continued  peace,  by  allowing  industry  in  every 
quarter  to  reap  its  fruits  in  quiet,  was  daily  adding  to 
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chap,  the  strength  and  energy,  by  augmenting  the  resources 
— ! — of  the  middle  class,  in  whom  these  feelings  are  ever 
the  strongest,  because  they  are  the  first  to  be  promoted 
by  a change  ; while,  in  a similar  proportion,  the  power 
of  government  was  daily  declining,  from  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  interest  of  the  debts  contracted  during 
the  preceding  strife,  and  reducing  the  military  forces 
which  had  so  long  averted  its  dangers  or  achieved  its 
triumphs. 

The  change  in  the  ruling  passions  of  mankind  clearly 
Oovim-  appeared  in  the  annals  of  nations,  in  the  thirty  years 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Governments  had 
often  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  they  were  not 
forT™'  w'th  each  other,  but  with  their  subjects  ; many  of  them 
were  overturned,  but  it  was  not  by  foreign  armies,  but 
their  own.  Europe  was  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  a 
general  war,  but  the  danger  of  it  arose,  not,  as  in  former 
days,  from  the  throne,  but  from  the  cottage ; — the  persons 
who  urged  it  on  were  not  kings  or  their  ministers ; they 
were  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  chief  efforts  of 
governments  in  every  country  were  directed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  that  peace  which  the  collision  of  so  many 
interests,  and  the  vehemence  of  such  passions  endangered ; 
war  was  repeatedly  threatened;  but  by  the  people,  not 
by  sovereigns.  The  sovereigns  were  successful ; but  their 
being  so  only  augmented  the  dangers  of  their  position, 
and  increased  the  peril  arising  from  the  ardour  of  the 
social  passions  with  which  they  had  to  contend ; for 
every  year  of  repose  added  to  the  strength  of  their 
opponents  as  much  as  it  diminished  their  own. 

The  preservation  of  peace,  unbroken  from  1815  to 
Causes  in  1830,  was  fraught  with  immense  blessings  to  Europe,  and, 
which  pre-  had  it  been  properly  improved,  might  have  been  so  to 
th'Tufoiu-  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  ; but  it  proved 
imf  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Restoration.  From  necessity 
as  well  as  inclination  — from  the  recollection  of  the 
double  capture  of  Paris,  as  well  as  conscious  inability  to 
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conduct  warlike  operations — Louis  XVIII.  remained  at  chap. 

peace  ; and  no  monarch  who  does  so  will  long  remain  1 — 

on  the  French  throne.  Death,  and  extreme  prudence  of 
conduct,  alone  saved  him  from  dethronement.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Restoration,  from  1815  to  1830,  was  that 
of  one  vast  and  ceaseless  conspiracy  against  the  Bour- 
bons, existing  rather  in  the  hearts  and  minds,  than  in  the 
measures  and  designs  of  men.  No  concessions  to  free- 
dom, no  moderation  of  government,  no  diminution  of 
public  burdens,  could  reconcile  the  nation  to  a dynasty 
imposed  on  it  by  the  stranger.  One  part  of  the  people 
were  dreaming  of  the  past,  another  speculating  on  the 
future  : all  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present.  The  wars, 
the  glories  of  the  Empire,  rose  up  in  painful  contrast  to 
the  peace  and  monotony  of  the  present.  Successive 
alterations  of  the  elective  constituency,  and  restrictions  on 
the  press,  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  feelings  thus 
excited  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  only  became, 
like  all  other  concealed  passions,  more  powerful  from  the 
difficulty  of  giving  it  expression.  France  was  daily 
increasing  in  wealth,  freedom,  and  material  well-being, 
but  it  was  as  steadily  declining  in  contentment,  loyalty, 
and  happiness — a strange  combination,  though  one  by 
no  means  unknown  in  private  life,  when  all  external 
appliances  are  favourable,  but  the  heart  is  gnawed  by  a 
secret  and  ungratified  passion.  At  length  the  general  dis-r 
content  rose  to  such  a pitch  that  it  became  impossible  to 
„ carry  on  the  government ; a coup  c?6tat  was  attempted, 
to  restore  some  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  executive, 
but  it  was  conducted  by  the  “ feeble  arms  of  confessors 
and  kings ; ” the  army  wavered  in  its  duty ; the 
Orleans  family  took  advantage  of  the  tumult,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  elder  brauch  of  the  Bourbons  was  over- 
thrown. 

That  so  great  an  event  as  the  overthrow  of  a dynasty 
by  a sudden  urban  insurrection,  should  have  produced  a 
great  impression  all  over  the  world,  was  to  have  been 
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expected  ; but  it  could  hardly  hare  been  anticipated  it 
would  hare  been  attended  by  the  effects  which  actually 
followed  in  Great  Britain.  But  many  causes  had  con- 
spired, at  that  period,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  in 
England  for  change  ; and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  thcso 
causes  had  arisen  mainly  from  the  magnitude  of  the  suc- 
cesses with  which  the  war  had  been  attended.  The  great 
aristocratic  party,  whether  in  land  or  money,  had  been  so 
triumphant  that  they  deemed  their  power  beyond  the 
reach  of  attack  ; compromise,  concession,  or  even  consi- 
deration for  their  opponents,  was  out  of  the  question. 
They  neither  attended  to  their  interests  in  legislation,  nor 
had  regard  to  their  feelings  in  manner.  The  capital  which 
had  been  realised  during  the  war  had  been  so  great,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monied  interest  so  powerful,  that  the  legisla- 
ture became  affected  by  the  desires  of  its  possessors.  The 
Monetary  Bill  of  1819,  before  many  years  had  elapsed, 
added  fifty  per  cent  to  the  value  of  money  and  weight  of 
debts  and  taxes,  and  took  as  much  from  the  remuneration 
of  industry.  Hence  a total  change  in  the  feelings,  influ- 
ences, and  political  relations  of  society.  The  territorial 
aristocracy  was  weakened  by  that  measure  as  much  as  the 
commercial  was  aggrandised  ; small  landed  proprietors 
were  generally  ruined  from  the  fall  of  prices ; the  mag- 
nates stood  forth  in  increased  lustre  from  the  enhanced 
value  of  their  revenues.  Industry  was  querulous,  from 
long-continued  suffering  ; wealth  ambitious,  from  sudden 
exaltation.  Political  power  was  coveted  in  one  class,  from 
the  excess  of  its  riches ; in  another,  from  the  depth  of 
its  misery.  The  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
severed  the  last  bond,  that  of  a common  religion,  which 
had  hitherto  held  together  the  different  sections  of  society, 
and  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  a large  and  sincere  body  of 
men  a thirst  for  vengeance,  which  overwhelmed  every  con- 
sideration of  reason.  The  result  of  these  concurring  causes 
was,  that  the  institutions  of  England  were  essentially 
altered  by  the  earthquake  of  1830,  and  a new  class  ele- 
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rated  to  supreme  power  by  means,  bloodless  indeed,  but  chap. 
scarcely  less  violent  than  the  revolution  which  had  over-  x~ 
turned  Charles  X. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  elevated  the  middle  class  to 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the  Reform  Bill  in  Great'effccn 
England  vested  the  same  class  in  effect  with  supreme  power  "oiatSo^a 
in  the  British  empire.  Vast  consequences  followed  this  tr°M.c°“n" 
all-important  change  in  both  countries.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  experiment  was  made 
of  vesting  the  electoral  franchise,  not  in  a varied  class, 
limited  in  number,  but  embracing  all  interests,  as  in  old 
England  ; or  in  the  whole  citizens,  as  in  revolutionary 
France  or  America  ; but  in  persons  possessed  only  of  a 
certain  money  qualification.  The  franchise  was  not  ma- 
terially changed  in  France ; but  the  general  arming  of 
the  national  guard,  and  the  revolutionary  origin  of  the 
new  government,  effectually  secured  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  burgher  aristocracy.  In  England  they  were 
at  once  vested  with  the  command  of  the  state,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  was  returned  by  a million  of  electors, 
who  voted  for  658  members,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  the 
representatives  of  boroughs,  and  two-thirds  of  their  con- 
stituents shopkeepers,  or  persons  whom  they  influenced. 

Thence  consequences  of  incalculable  importance  in  both 
countries,  and  effects  which  have  left  indelible  traces  in 
the  future  history  of  mankind. 

The  first  effect  of  this  identity  of  feeling  and  interest, 
in  the  class  then  for  the  first  time  intrusted  with  the  Poimiai 
practical  direction  of  affairs  in  both  countries,  was  a close  bltw«n 
political  alliance  between  their  governments,  and  an  entire  “d 
change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  To  the 
vehement  hostility  and  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  chwis'- 
succeeded  an  alliance  sincere  and  cordial  at  the  time, 
though,  like  other  intimacies  founded  on  identity  of 
passion,  not  of  interest,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  survive  the  emotions  which  gave  it  birth.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  effects  of  this  alliance  were  novel, 
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chap,  and  in  the  highest  degree  important.  When  the  lords  of 

I the  earth  and  the  sea  united,  no  power  in  Europe  ventured 

to  confront  them ; the  peace  of  Europe  was  preserved 
by  their  union.  The  Czar,  in  full  march  towards  Paris, 
was  arrested  on  the  Vistula  ; he  found  ample  employ- 
ment for  his  arms  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  Poles  to 
restore  their  much-loved  nationality.  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  surveillance  of  the  dis- 
contented in  their  own  dominions  to  think  of  renewing 
the  crusade  of  1813  ; nor  did  they  venture  to  do  so 
when  the  forces  of  England  were  united  to  those  of 
France.  The  consequence  was  that  the  march  of  revo- 
lution was  unresisted  in  Western  Europe,  and  an  entire 
change  was  effected  in  the  institutions  and  dynasties  on 
the  throne  in  its  principal  continental  states.  The  Orleans 
family  continued  firmly, and  to  all  appearance  permanently, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  France  ; Belgium  was  revolution- 
ised, torn  from  the  monarchy  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Coburg  family  seated  on  its  throne  ; the  monarchies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  overturned,  and  a revolutionary 
dynasty  of  queens  placed  on  their  thrones,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ; while  in  the  east  of 
Europe  the  last  remnants  of  Polish  nationality  were  ex- 
tinguished on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  by  the  irresistible 
legions  of  the  Czar.  Durable  interests  were  overlooked, 
ancient  alliances  broken,  long-established  rivalries  for- 
gotten, in  the  fleeting  passions  of  the  moment.  Confede- 
racies the  most  opposite  to  the  lasting  policy  of  the  very 
nations  who  contracted  them,  were  not  only  formed,  but 
acted  upon.  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  the  arms 
of  Prussia  united  with  those  of  Russia  to  destroy  the 
barrier  of  the  Continent  against  the  Muscovite  power  on 
the  Sarmatian  plains  ; the  Leopards  of  England  joined 
to  the  tricolor  standard  to  wrest  Antwerp  from  Holland, 
and  secure  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands  to  a son-in-law 
of  France  ; and  the  scarlet  uniforms  blended  with  the 
ensigns  of  revolution  to  beat  down  the  liberties  of  the 
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Basque  provinces,  and  prepare  a princess  who  might  be-  chap. 

come  the  heiress  of  Spain  for  the  arms  of  a son  of  France,  1 — 

on  the  very  theatre  of  Wellington’s  triumphs. 

Novel  and  extraordinary  as  were  the  results  of  the  Q 
Revolution  of  1830  upon  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  Bffccd  of 
its  effects  upon  the  colonial  empire  of  Englaud,  and,  upon  the 
through  it,  upon  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  spe-  “np^re'of 
cies,  were  still  greater  and  more  important.  To  the  end  EnsIlui 
of  the  world,  the  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  policy 
of  England  will  be  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its 
first  effect  was  to  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
received  the  perilous  gift  of  unconditional  freedom.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  experiment 
was  made,  of  suddenly  extending  the  institutions  of 
civilised  to  savage  man.  As  a natural  result  of  so  vast 
and  sudden  a change,  and  of  the  conferring  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Anglo-Saxons  upon  unlettered  negroes, 
the  proprietors  of  those  noble  colonies  were  ruined,  their 
affections  alienated,  and  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country  preserved  only  by  the  terror  of  arms ; while  the 
slaves  themselves,  for  whom  all  these  evils  and  dangers 
were  incurred,  were  fast  relapsing  into  the  state  of  nature. 

Canada  shared  in  the  moral  earthquake  which  shook  the 
globe ; and  that  noble  offshoot  of  the  empire  was  alone 
preserved  to  Great  Britain  by  the  courage  of  its  soldiers, 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  English  and  Highland  citizens. 
Australia  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth,  industry,  and  popu- 
lation during  these  eventful  years  : every  commercial 
crisis  which  paralysed  industry,  every  social  struggle 
which  excited  hope,  every  successful  innovation  which 
diminished  security,  added  to  the  stream  of  hardy  and 
enterprising  emigrants  who  crowded  to  its  shores.  New 
Zealand  was  added  to  the  already  colossal  empire  of 
England  in  Oceania  ; and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
foundations  were  laid  in  the  southern  hemisphere  of 
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chap,  another  nation  destined  to  rival,  perhaps  eclipse,  Europe 
**  itself  in  the  career  of  human  improvement.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  course  of  advancement 
ceased  to  be  from  East  to  West ; but  it  was  not  destined 
to  be  arrested  by  the  Rocky  Mountains ; — the  mighty 
day  of  four  thousand  years  was  drawing  to  its  close  ; but 
before  its  light  was  extinguished  in  the  West,  civilisation 
had  returned  to  the  land  of  its  birth ; and  ere  its  orb 
had  set  in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  the  sun  of  knowledge 
was  illuminating  the  isles  of  the  Eastern  Sea. 

Great  and  important  as  were  these  results  of  the  social 
stni  greater  convulsions  of  France  and  England  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Free*  they  sank  into  insignificance  compared  to  those  which  fol- 
lowed  the  change  in  the  commercial  policy,  and  the  in- 
creased stringency  of  the  monetary  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
The  effect  of  these  all-important  measures,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected,  and  so  little,  save  suffering,  received, 
was  to  augment  to  an  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  de- 
gree the  outward  tendency  of  the  British  people.  The 
agr  icultural  population,  especially  in  Ireland,  were  violently 
torn  up  from  the  land  of  their  birth  by  woeful  suffering ; 
a famine  of  the  thirteenth  appeared  amidst  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nineteentli  century  ; and  to  this  terrible,  but 
transient,  source  of  suffering,  was  superadded  the  lasting 
discouragement  arising  from  the  virtual  closing  of  the 
market  of  England  to  their  produce,  by  the  inundation  of 
grain  from  foreign  states.  When  the  barriers  raised  by 
human  regulations  were  thrown  down,  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature  appeared  in  full  operation  ; the  old  and  rich  state 
can  always  undersell  the  young  and  poor  one  in  manufac- 
tures, and  is  always  undersold  by  it  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  fate  of  old  Rome  apparently  was  reserved  for 
Great  Britain  ; the  harvests  of  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and 
America,  began  to  prostrate  agriculture  in  the  British 
Isles  as  effectually  as  those  of  Sicily,  Libya,  and  Egypt 
had  done  that  of  the  old  Patrimony  of  the  Legions  ; and 
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after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  same  effects 
appeared.  The  great  cities  flourished,  but  the  country 

decayed  ; the  exportation  of  human  beings,  and  the  im- 
portation of  human  food,  kept  up  a gainful  traffic  in  the 
seaport  towns  ; but  it  was  every  day  more  and  more 
gliding  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners  ; and  while  ex- 
ports and  imports  were  constantly  increasing,  the  main- 
stay of  national  strength,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  was 
rapidly  declining.  The  effects  upon  the  strength,  re- 
sources, and  population  of  the  empire,  and  the  growth  of 
its  colonial  possessions,  were  equally  important.  Europe, 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment Great  Britain,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  had  been 
self-supporting,  importing  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain, 
being  a full  fifth  of  the  national  subsistence,  and  a constant 
stream  of  three  hundred  thousand  emigrants  annually 
leaving  its  shores.*  Its  inhabitants,  which  for  four  cen- 
turies had  been  constantly  increasing,  declined,  upon  the 
whole,  half  a million  in  the  five  years  from  1846  to  1850  in 
the  two  islands,  and  two  millions  in  Ireland,  taken  separ- 
ately; and  the  direction  which  at  least  four-fifths  of  these 
emigrants  took  to  America , proved  it  was  the  want  of 
employment  at  home,  not  gold  abroad,  which  caused  the 
decrease.  Four  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  ceased  to 


* Emigration  from  Ireland,  from  1843  to  1852. 


1843, 

. 39,500 

1848,  . 

177,700 

1844, 

. 55,200 

1849,  ' . 

209,200 

1845, 

. 76,700 

1850, 

208,000 

1846, 

106,800 

1851, 

257,372 

1847,  . 

214,700 

1852, 

225,003 

The  entire  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  as  fallows  : — 

1850,  . . 280,484 

1851,  . . 335,966 

1852,  . . 868,764 


985,214 

The  natural  increase  during  tho  same  period  was  730,000,  showing  a decrease 
on  the  whole  of  253,000  in  three  years. — See,  for  Irish  Emigrants,  Edinburgh 
Xericic,  April  1853,  p.  287  ; aud  for  General  Emigration,  Parliamentary  Iteport 
1853,  February  27. 
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be  raised  in  the  British  Islands.*  But  the  foundations 
of  a vast  empire  were  laid  in  the  Transatlantic  and  Aus- 
tralian wilds  ; and  the  annual  addition  of  three  hundred 
thousand  souls,  from  the  English  and  Irish  races  alone,  to 
the  European  population  of  the  Now  World,  by  immigra- 
tion, had  come  almost  to  double  the  already  marvellous 
rapidity  of  American  increase. 

While  this  vast  transference  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Celtic  population  to  the  embryo  states  of  America  and 
Australia  was  going  forward,  the  United  States  of  America 
were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. The  usual  and  fearful  ambition  of  republican 
states  there  appeared  in  more  than  its  usual  proportions. 
During  ten  years,  from  1840  to  1850,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  increased  six  millions  : they  had  grown 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  millions.  But  the  increase 
of  its  territory  was  still  more  extraordinary  : it  had 
been  extended,  during  the  same  period,  from  somewhat 
above  2,000,000  to  3,300,000  square  miles.  A territory 
nine  times  the  size  of  Old  France  was  added  to  the 
devouring  Republic  in  ten  years.  The  conquests  of 
Rome  in  ancient,  of  the  English  in  Iudia  in  modern 
times,  afford  no  parallel  instance  of  rapid  and  unbroken 
increase.  Everything  indicates  that  a vast  migration  of 
the  human  species  is  going  forward,  and  the  European 


* Wheat  sold  in  200  inspected 

markets  in  England, 

1845-1852. 

Years. 

Qunrtcra. 

VearA 

Quarters. 

1845, 

6,666,216 

1849,  . 

4,453,982 

1846, t . 

5,958,962 

1850,  . 

4,088,248 

1847,  . 

. 4,637,616 

1851,  . 

4,487,041 

1848,  . 

. 6,399,833 

1852,  . 

4,854,513 

So  that  since  Free  Trade  was  introduced  in  1846  the  wheat  sold  in  these 
markets  of  England  has  declined  on  an  average  of  years  about  2,000,000  quar- 
ters. Captain  Larcom’s  reports  prove  that  1,500,000  less  quarters  of  wheat 
were  grown  iu  Ireland  in  1850  than  there  was  iu  1846;  and  if  it  be  supposed 
that  the  diminution  in  Scotland  is  a third  of  this  only,  or  500,000  quarters,  it 
results  that  at  least  four  millions  leas  quarters  of  wheat  are  now  grown  in  the 
British  Islands  than  was  the  case  before  Free  Trade  was  introduced.  The 
author  is  indebted  for  the  figures  of  the  markets  to  no  friendly  critic,  who, 
with  singular  simplicity,  supposes  they  disprove  the  assertions  in  the  text. — 
See  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1853,  p.  293. 

t Free  Trade  and  famine  in  Ireland. 
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family  in  the  course  of  being  transferred  from  its  native  chap. 

to  its  destined  seats.  To  this  prodigious  movement  it  is  — 

hard  to  say  whether  the  disappointed  energy  of  demo- 
cratic vigour  in  Europe,  or  the  insatiable  spirit  of  repub- 
lican ambition  in  America,  has  most  contributed  ; for 
the  first  overcame  all  the  attachments  of  home,  and  all 
the  endearments  of  kindred  in  a large — and  that  the 
most  energetic — portion  of  the  people  in  the  Old  World  ; 
while  the  latter  has  prepared  for  their  reception  ample 
seats — in  which  a kindred  tongue  and  institutions  pre- 
vail— in  the  New. 

While  this  vast  and  unexampled  exodus  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  across  a wider  ocean  than  the  Red  Sea,  and  vut  in- 
to a greater  promised  land  than  that  of  Canaan,  was  [['"'a0,] in- 
going forward,  a corresponding,  and,  in  some  respects, 
still  more  marvellous  increase  of  the  Sclavonic  race  in  the 
Muscovite  dominions  took  place.  Tho  immense  domin- 
ions and  formidable  power  of  the  Czar,  which  had  received 
so  vast  an  addition  from  the  successful  termination  of  the 
contest  with  NapoleoD,  was  scarcely  less  augmented  by  the 
events  of  the  long  peace  which  followed.  The  inhuman 
cruelty  with  which  the  Turks  prosecuted  the  war  with 
the  Greeks,  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian 
world  ; governments  were  impelled  by  their  subjects  into 
a crusade  against  the  Crescent ; and  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  beheld  the 
flags  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  side  by  side,  at  once 
ruined  the  Ottoman  navy,  and  reft  the  most  important 
provinces  of  Greece  from  the  dominions  of  Turkey.  The 
inconceivable  infatuation  of  the  Turks,  and  their  char- 
acteristic ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  provoked,  impelled  them  soon  after  into  a war  with 
Russia ; and  then  the  immeasurable  superiority  which 
the  Cross  had  now  acquired  over  the  Crescent  at  once 
appeared.  Varna,  the  scene  of  the  bloody  defeat  of  the 
French  chivalry  by  the  Janizaries  of  Bajazet,  yielded  to 
the  scientific  approaches  of  the  Russians  ; the  bastions  of 
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chap.  Erivan,  to  the  firm  assault  of  Paskcwitch  ; the  barrier, 
hitherto  insurmountable,  of  the  Balkan,  was  passed  by 
Diebitch  ; Adrianople  fell ; and  the  anxious  intervention 
of  the  other  European  powers  alone  prevented  the  entire 
subjugation  of  Turkey,  and  the  entry  of  the  Muscovite 
battalions  through  the  breach  made  by  the  cannon  of 
Mahomet  in  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Great  as  were  these  results  to  the  growth  of  Russia  of 
Continued  the  forced  and  long-continued  pacification  of  Western 
Russia  from  Europe,  still  more  important  were  those  which  followed 
t!on«^>f0lu"  its  intestine  convulsions.  Every  throe  of  the  revolutionary 
K‘nd  earthquake  in  France  has  tended  to  her  ultimate  advan- 
tage, and  been  attended  by  a great  accession  of  territory 
or  augmentation  of  influence.  The  Revolution  of  1789, 
in  its  ultimate  effects,  brought  the  Cossacks  to  Paris  ; that 
of  1830  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  Polish  nation- 
ality, and  established  the  Muscovites  in  a lasting  way  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  revolt  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  the  victory  of  Koniah,  which  brought  the  Ottoman 
empire  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  advanced  the  Russian 
battalions  to  the  shores  of  Scutari — and  thus  averted  the 
subjugation  of  the  Porte  by  a rebellious  vassal,  only  by 
surrendering  the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Czar,  and 
converting  the  Black  Sea  into  a Russian  lake.  Greater 
still  were  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  to 
the  moral  influence,  and,  through  it,  to  the  real  power  of 
Russia.  Germany,  torn  by  revolutionary  passions,  was 
soon  brought  into  the  most  deplorable  state  of  anarchy ; 
Austria,  distracted  at  once  by  a Bohemian,  Italian,  and 
Hungarian  revolt,  was  within  a hair’s-breadth  of  destruc- 
tion; and  the  presence  of  160,000  Russians  ou  the 
Hungarian  plains  alone  determined  the  Magyar  contest 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Immense  was 
the  addition  which  this  decisive  move  made  to  the 
influence  of  Russia;  no  charge  of  the  Old  Guard  of 
Napoleon  at  the  close  of  the  day  was  ever  more  trium- 
phant. Russia  now  boasts  of  70,000,000  of  men  within 
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her  dominions;  her  territories  embrace  an  eighth  of  the  chap. 

habitable  globe;  her  population  doubles  every  seventy  1 — 

years;  and  her  influence  is  paramount  from  the  wall  of 
China  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Great  as  the  acquisitions  of  the  Muscovite  power  have  ; 
been  during  the  last  thirty  years,  they  have  almost  been  Simutu- 
rivalled  by  those  of  the  British  in  India.  The  latter  "“luoT" 
have  fairly  outstripped  everything  in  this  age  of  wonders ; in"£,h 
a parallel  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  them  in  the  whole  “ginh'n 
annals  of  the  world.  They  do  not  resemble  the  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  ancient,  or  of  the  Russians  in  modern 
times ; they  were  not  the  result  of  the  lust  of  conquest 
steadily  and  perseveringly  applied  to  general  subjugation, 
or  the  passions  of  democracy  finding  their  natural  vent  in 
foreign  conquest.  As  little  were  they  the  offspring  of  a 
vehement  and  turbulent  spirit,  similar  to  that  which 
carried  the  French  eagles  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin. 

The  disposition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  practical,  gain- 
seeking, and  shunning  wars  as  an  interruption  of  their 
profits,  was  a perpetual  check  to  any  such  disposition — 
their  immense  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  an  effectual  bar  to  its  indulgence. 

India  was  not  governed  by  a race  of  warlike  sovereigns 
eager  for  conquest,  covetous  of  glory ; but  by  a company 
of  pacific  merchants,  intent  only  on  the  augmentation  of 
their  profits  and  the  diminution  of  their  expense.  Their 
great  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Govemors-General, 
to  whom  was  successively  intrusted  the  direction  of  their 
vast  dominions,  has  generally  been  that  they  were  too 
prone  to  defensive  preparations ; that  they  did  not  suffi- 
ciently study  the  increase  of  these  profits,  or  the  saving 
of  that  expenditure.  War,  when  it  did  occur,  was  con- 
stantly forced  upon  them  as  a measure  of  necessity ; 
repeated  coalitions  of  the  native  sovereigns  compelled 
them  to  draw  the  sword  to  prevent  their  expulsion  from 
tlie  peninsula.  Conquest  was  the  condition  of  existence. 

Yet  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
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the  energy  with  which  the  successive  contests  were  main- 
tained by  the  diminutive  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Company,  that  marvellous  beyond  all  example  were  the 
victories  which  they  gained,  and  the  conquests  which  they 
achieved.  The  long  period  of  European  peace  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  anything  but  one 
of  repose  in  India.  It  beheld  successively  the  final  war 
with,  and  subjugation  of,  the  Mahrattas  by  the  genius  of 
Lord  Hastings,  the  overthrow  of  the  Pindareo  horsemen, 
the  difficult  overthrow  of  the  Ghoorka  mountaineers ; 
the  storming  of  Bhurtpore,  the  taming  of  “ the  giant 
strength  of  Ava;”  the  conquest  of  Cabul,  and  fearful 
horrors  of  the  Coord  Cabul  retreat;  the  subsequent 
gallant  recovery  of  its  capital ; the  reduction  of  Scinde 
and  reduction  of  Gwalior;  the  wars  with  the  Sikhs,  the 
desperate  passage  of  arms  at  Ferozeshah,  and  final 
triumphs  of  Sobraon  and  Goojcrat.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan  alone  that  the  strength  of  the 
British,  at  length  fairly  aroused,  was  exerted;  the  vast 
empire  of  China  was  wrestled  with  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  strength  of  the  East  was  engaged  in  the 
Afghanistan  expedition ; and  the  world,  which  was 
anxiously  expecting  the  fall  of  the  much  envied  British 
empire  in  India,  beheld  with  astonishment,  in  the  same 
Delhi  Gazette,  the  announcement  of  the  second  capture 
of  Cabul  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  dictating  of  a 
glorious  peace  to  the  Chinese  under  the  walls  of  Nankin. 

While  successes  so  great  and  bewildering  were  attend- 
ing tbe  arms  of  civilisation  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  a great  and  most  disastrous  convulsion  was  pre- 
paring in  its  heart.  Paris,  as  in  every  age,  was  the 
centre  of  impulsion  to  tho  whole  civilised  world.  Louis 
Philippe  had  a very  difficult  game  to  play,  and  he  long 
played  it  with  success ; but  no  human  ability  could,  with- 
out war,  and  with  the  disposition  of  the  people,  perman- 
ently maintain  the  government  of  the  country.  He  aimed 
at  being  the  Napoleon  of  peace ; and  his  great  prede- 
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cessor  knew  better  than  any  one,  and  has  said  oftener,  chap. 

that  he  himself  would  hare  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  I — 

owed  his  elevation  to  revolution;  and  he  had  the  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  task  to  perform,  without  foreign 
war,  of  coercing  its  passions.  Hardly  was  he  seated  on 
the  throne  when  he  felt  the  necessity  in  deeds,  if  not  in 
words,  of  disclaiming  his  origin.  His  whole  reign  was  a 
continued  painful  and  perilous  conflict  with  the  power 
which  had  created  him,  and  at  length  he  sank  in  the 
struggle.  He  had  not  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
conflict.  A successful  usurper,  he  could  not  appeal  to 
traditionary  influences;  a revolutionary  monarch,  he  was 
compelled  to  coerce  the  passions  of  revolution ; a military 
chief,  he  was  obliged  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the 
soldiers.  They  demanded  war,  and  he  was  constrained 
to  preserve  peace ; they  sighed  for  plunder,  and  he  could 
only  meet  them  with  economy;  they  panted  for  glory, 
and  his  policy  retained  them  in  obscurity. 

Political  influence — in  other  words,  corruption — was 
the  only  means  left  of  carrying  on  the  government;  and  Causes' of 
that  state  engine  was  worked,  under  his  management,  with  Loun11  °f 
great  iudustry,  and  for  a time  with  remarkable  success.  Phll,w*’  , 
But  although  gratification  to  the  selfish  passions  must 
always,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  main  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, men  are  not  entirely,  and  for  ever,  governed  by 
their  influence.  “ C’est  l’imagination,”  said  Napoleon, 

“ qui  domine  le  monde.”  All  nations,  and  most  of  all 
the  French,  occasionally  require  aliment  to  the  passions; 
and  no  dynasty  will  long  maintain  its  sway  over  them 
which  does  not  frequently  gratify  their  ruling  disposi- 
tions. Napoleon  was  so  popular  because  he  at  once  con- 
sulted their  interests  and  gratified  their  passions;  Louis 
Philippe  the  reverse,  because  he  attended  only  to  their 
interests.  Great  as  was  his  influence,  unbounded  his 
patronage,  immense  his  revenue,  it  yet  fell  short  of  the 
wants  of  his  needy  supporters;  he  experienced  ere  long 
the  truth  of  the  well-known  saying,  that  every  office 
VOL.  i.  B 
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given  away  made  one  ungrateful  and  three  discontented. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  fall,  in  February  1848,  was 
the  pusillanimity  of  his  family,  who  declined  to  head  his 
troops,  and  the  weakness  of  his  advisers,  who  counselled 
submission  in  presence  of  danger;  but  its  remote  causes 
were  of  much  older  date  and  wider  extent.  Government, 
to  be  lasting,  must  be  founded  either  on  traditionary 
influences,  the  gratification  of  new  interests  and  passions, 
or  the  force  of  arms;  and  that  one  which  has  not  the 
first  will  do  well  to  rest,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  the  two 
last. 

Disastrous  beyond  all  precedent,  or  what  even  could 
have  been  conceived,  were  the  effects  of  this  new  revolu- 
tion in  Paris  on  the  whole  Continent ; and  a very  long 
period  must  elapse  before  they  are  obviated.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a government  esteemed  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe,  and  a dynasty  which  promised  to  be  of  lasting 
duration,  overturned  almost  without  resistance  by  an 
urban  tumult,  roused  the  revolutionary  party  everywhere 
to  a perfect  pitch  of  frenzy.  A universal  liberation  from 
government  and  restraint  of  any  kind,  was  expected,  and 
for  a time  attained,  by  the  people  in  the  principal  Con- 
tinental states,  when  a republic  wras  again  proclaimed  in 
France ; and  the  people,  strong  in  their  newly-acquired 
rights  of  universal  suffrage,  were  seen  electing  a National 
Assembly,  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  country  were  to 
be  intrusted.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  universal ; 
the  shock  of  the  moral  earthquake  was  felt  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  Italy  was  immediately  in  a blaze  ; Piedmont 
joined  the  revolutionary  crusade;  and  the  Austrian  forces, 
expelled  from  Milan,  were  glad  to  seek  an  asylum  behind 
the  Mincio.  Venice  threw  off  the  German  yoke,  and 
proclaimed  again  the  independence  of  St  Mark  ; the  Pope 
was  driven  from  Rome  ; the  Bourbons  in  Naples  were 
saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  fidelity  of  their  Swiss 
Guards  ; — Sicily  was  severed  from  their  dominion  ; and 
all  Italy,  from  the  extremity  of  Calabria  to  the  foot  of 
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the  Alps,  was  arraying  its  forces  against  constituted  autlio-  chap. 

rity,  and  in  opposition  to  the  sway  of  the  Tramontane  — 

governments.  The  ardent  and  enthusiastic  were  every- 
where in  transports,  and  predicted  the  resurrection  of  a 
great  and  united  Roman  republic  from  the  courage  of 
modern  patriotism  ; the  learned  and  experienced  antici- 
pated nothing  but  ruin  to  the  cause  of  freedom  from  the 
transports  of  a people  incapable  of  exercising  its  powers, 
and  unable  to  defend  its  rights. 

Still  more  serious  and  formidable  were  the  convul-  J9 
sions  in  Germany  ; for  there  were  men  inspired  with  the  Extniie 
Teutonic  Ioyc  of  freedom,  and  wielding  the  arms  which  so  ih^  Rcvoiu- 
long  had  been  victorious  in  the  fields  of  European  fame. 

So  violent  were  the  shocks  of  the  revolutionary  earth- 
quake in  the  Fatherland,  that  the  entire  disruption  of 
society  and  ruin  of  the  national  independence  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  its  effects.  Government  was  overturned 
after  a violent  contest  in  Berlin.  It  fell  almost  without  a 
struggle,  from  the  pusillanimity  of  its  members,  in  Vienna. 

The  Prussians,  especially  in  the  great  towns,  entered, 
with  the  characteristic  ardour  of  their  disposition,  into 
the  career  of  revolution ; universal  suffrage  was  every- 
where proclaimed — national  guards  established.  The 
lesser  states  on  the  Rhino  all  followed  the  example  of 
Berlin ; and  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  every  part 
of  the  Fatherland,  at  Frankfort,  seemed  to  realise  for  a 
brief  period  the  dream  of  German  unity  and  independ- 
ence. But  while  the  enthusiasts  on  the  Rhine  were  spe- 
culating on  the  independence  of  their  country,  the  enthu- 
siasts in  Vienna  and  Hungary  were  taking  tho  most 
effectual  steps  to  destroy  it.  A frightful  civil  war  ensued 
in  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  soon  acquired  such 
strength  as  threatened  to  tear  in  pieces  the  whole  of  its 
vast  dominions.  No  sooner  was  the  central  authority  in 
Vienna  overturned,  than  rebellion  broke  out  in  all  the 
provinces.  The  Sclavonians  revolted  in  Bohemia,  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,  tho  Magyars  in  Hungary ; the  closo 
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chap,  vicinity  of  a powerful  Russian  force  alone  restrained  the 
J‘  Poles  in  Gallicia.  Worse,  even,  because  more  widely 
felt  than  the  passions  of  democracy,  the  animosities  of 
Race  burst  forth  with  fearful  violence  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  standard  of  Georgey  in  Hungary — whom  the  Aus- 
trians, distracted  by  civil  war  in  all  their  provinces,  were 
unable  to  subdue — soon  attracted  a large  part  of  the 
indignant  Poles,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  warlike 
Magyars,  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Not  a hope  seemed  to  remain  for  the  great 
and  distracted  Austrian  empire.  Chaos  had  returned; 
society  seemed  resolved  into  its  original  elements ; and 
the  chief  bulwark  of  Europe  against  Muscovite  domina- 
tion appeared  on  the  point  of  being  broken  up  into  several 
separato  states,  actuated  by  the  most  violent  hatred  of 
each  other,  and  alike  incapable,  singly  or  together,  of 
making  head  against  the  vast  and  centralised  power  of 
Russia. 

The  first  successful  stand  against  the  deluge  of  revo- 
Success-  lution  was  made  in  Great  Britain  ; and  there  it ' was 
withstood,  not  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  but  by 
^e  batons  of  the  citizens.  The  1 0th  of  April  was  the 
W aterloo  of  Chartist  rebellion  in  England ; — a memorable 
and  France,  proof  that  the  institutions  of  a free  people,  suited  to  their 
wants,  and  in  harmony  with  their  dispositions,  can,  in 
such  felicitous  circumstances,  oppose  a more  successful 
barrier  to  social  dangers  than  the  most  powerful  military 
force  at  the  command  of  a despotic  chief.  Rebellion,  as 
usual  when  England  is  in  distress,  broke  out  in  Ireland  ; 
but  it  terminated  in  ridicule,  and  revealed  at  once  the 
ingratitude  and  impotence  of  the  Celtic  race  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  But  a far  more  serious  and  bloody  con- 
flict awaited  the  cause  of  order  in  the  streets  of  Paris ; 
and  society  there  narrowly  escaped  the  restoration  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  government  of  Robespierre.  As 
usual  in  civil  convulsions,  the  leaders  of  the  first  successful 
revolt  soon  became  insupportable  to  their  infuriated  fol- 
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lowers ; a second  1 Oth  August  followed,  and  that  much  chap. 

more  quickly  than  on  the  first  occasion  ; — but  it  was  met  L 

by  very  different  opponents.  Cavaignac  and  the  army 
were  not  so  easily  beat  down  as  Louis,  deserted  by  all  the 
world  but  his  faithful  Swiss  Guards.  The  contest  was  long 
and  bloody,  and,  for  a time,  it  seemed  more  than  doubt- 
ful to  which  side  victory  would  incline ; but  at  length  the 
cause  of  order  prevailed.  The  authority  of  the  Assembly, 
however,  was  not  established  till  above  a hundred  barri- 
cades had  been  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  seve- 
ral thousands  of  the  insurgents  slain,  aud  eleven  thousand 
sentenced  to  transportation  by  the  courts-martial  of  the 
victorious  soldiers. 

Less  violent  in  the  outset,  but  more  disastrous  far  in 

. 21. 

the  end,  were  the  means  by  which  Austria  was  brought  Relation 
through  the  throes  of  her  revolutionary  convulsion.  It  powJr  u7 
was  the  army,  and  the  army  alone,  which  in  the  last 
extremity  saved  the  state  ; but,  unhappily,  it  was  not  the 
national  army  alone  which  achieved  the  deliverance.  So 
violent  were  the  passions  by  which  the  country  was  torn, 
so  great  the  power  of  the  rival  races  and  nations  which 
contended  for  its  mastery,  that  the  unaided  strength  of 
the  monarchy  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  subduing  them. 

In  Prague,  indeed,  the  firmness  of  Windiscligratz  extin- 
guished the  revolt ; in  Italy  the  consummate  talents  of 
Radetsky  restored  victory  to  the  Imperial  standards,  and 
drove  the  Piedmontese  to  a disgraceful  peace ; and  in  the 
heart  of  the  monarchy,  Vienna,  after  a fierce  struggle, 
was  regained  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Croatians.  But  in  Hungary  the  Magyars  were  not  so 
easily  overcome.  Such  was  the  valour  of  that  warlike 
race,  and  such  the  military  talents  of  their  chiefs,  that, 
although  not  numbering  more  than  a third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Hungary,  and  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  whole 
monarchy,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  subdue  them 
without  external  aid.  The  Russians,  as  a matter  of 
necessity,  were  called  in  to  prevent  the  second  capture 
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chap,  of  Vienna;  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Muscovites 
1-  ere  long  appeared  on  the  Hungarian  plains  ; — numbers 
triumphed  over  valour,  and  Austria  was  saved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  its  independence.  Incalculable  have  been 
the  consequences  of  this  great  and  decisive  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Czar.  Not  less  than  the  capture  of  Paris, 
it  has  fascinated  and  subdued  the  minds  of  men.  It  has 
rendered  him  the  undisputed  master  of  the  cast  of  Europe, 
and  led  to  a secret  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which 


at  the  convenient  season  will  open  to  the  Russians  the 
road  to  Constantinople. 

At  length  the  moment  of  reaction  arrived  in  France 
i itself ; and  the  country,  whose  vehement  convulsions  had 
overturned  the  institutions  of  so  many  other  states,  was 
itself  doomed  to  undergo  the  stern  but  just  law  of  retri- 
bution. The  undisguised  designs  of  the  Socialists  against 
property  of  every  kind,  the  frequent  revolts,  the  notorious 
imbecility  and  trifling  of  the  National  Assembly,  had  so 
discredited  republican  institutions  that  the  nation  was 
fully  prepared  for  a change  of  any  kind  from  democratic 
to  monarchical  institutions.  Louis  Napoleon  had  the 


advantage  of  a great  name,  and  of  historical  associations, 
which  raised  him  by  a large  majority  to  the  Presidency  ; 
and  of  able  counsellors,  who  steered  him  through  its  diffi- 


culties ; — but  the  decisive  success  of  the  coup  d'etat  of 
December  2 was  mainly  owing  to  the  universal  contempt 
into  which  the  republican  rulers  had  fallen,  and  the 
general  terror  which  the  designs  of  the  Socialists  had 
excited.  The  nation  would,  though  perhaps  not  so  will- 
ingly, have  ranged  itself  under  the  banners  of  any  military 
chief  who  promised  to  shelter  them  from  the  evident 
dangers  with  which  society  was  menaced;  and  the  vigour 
and  fidelity  of  the  army  insured  its  success.  The  restor- 


ation of  military  despotism  in  France  in  1851,  after  the 
brief  and  fearful  reign  of  “ liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity” in  that  ever-changing  country,  adds  auother  to  the 
numerous  proofs  which  history  affords,  that  successful 
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revolution,  by  whomsoever  effected,  and  under  all  imag-  chap. 

inable  diversity  of  nation,  race,  and  circumstances,  can  1 — 

end  only  in  the  empire  of  the  sword. 

But  although  the  dangers  of  revolutionary  convulsion 
have  been  adjourned,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  removed,  Great  in- 
by  the  general  triumph  of  military  power  on  the  Conti-  e™^L°i 
nent,  and  its  entire  re-establishment  in  France,  other 
dangers,  of  an  equally  formidable,  and  perhaps  still  more 
pressing  kind,  have  arisen  from  its  very  success.  Since  ^j°n  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  all  the  contests  in  Europe  have 
been  internal  only.  There  have  been  many  desperate 
and  bloody  struggles,  but  they  have  not  been  those  of 
nation  with  nation,  but  of  class  with  class,  or  race  with 
race.  No  foreign  wars  have  desolated  Europe  ; and  the 
whole  efforts  of  government  in  every  country  have  been 
directed  to  moderating  the  warlike  propensities  of  their 
subjects,  and  preventing  the  fierce  animosities  of  nation- 
ality and  race  from  involving  the  world  in  general  confla- 
gration. So  decisively  was  this  the  characteristic  of  the 
period,  and  so  great  was  the  difficulty  in  moderating  the 
warlike  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  that  it  seemed  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet  should  be  reversed,  and  it  might 
with  truth  be  said — 

“ War  is  a game,  which,  were  their  rulers  wise, 

The  people  should  not  play  at.” 

But  this  has  been  materially  changed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  the  great  European  revolution  of  1848  ; and 
it  may  now  be  doubted  whether  the  greatest  dangers 
which  threaten  society  are  not  those  of  foreign  subjuga- 
tion and  the  loss  of  national  independence.  By  the 
natural  effects  of  the  general  convulsions  of  1848,  the 
armies  of  the  Continental  states  have  been  prodigiously 
augmented  ; and  such  are  the  dangers  of  their  respective 
positions,  from  the  turbulent  disposition  of  their  own 
subjects,  that  they  cannot  be  materially  reduced.  In 
France  there  are  420,000  men  in  arms ; iu  Austria  as 
many;  in  Prussia,  200,000;  in  Russia,  600,000.  Fifteen 
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Disastrous 
effects  of 
this  Revo- 
lution on 
the  cause  of 
freedom. 


hundred  thousand  regular  soldiers  are  arrayed  on  the 
Continent  ready  for  mutual  slaughter,  and  awaiting  only 
a signal  from  their  respective  cabinets  to  direct  their 
united  hostility  against  any  country  which  may  have  pro- 
voked their  resentment.  Such  have  been  the  results  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  rise  of  “liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity”  iu  the  centre  of  European  civil- 
isation. 

Ruinous,  indeed,  have  been  the  effects  of  this  revolu- 
tionary convulsion,  from  which  so  much  was  expected  by 
the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  every  country,  upon  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Not  only  has 
the  reign  of  representative  institutions,  and  the  sway  of 
constitutional  ideas,  been  arrested  on  the  Continent,  but 
the  absolute  government  of  the  sword  has  been  established 
in  its  principal  monarchies.  Austria  has  openly  repudi- 
ated all  the  liberal  institutions  forced  upon  her  during 
the  first  throes  of  the  convulsion,  and  avowedly  based  the 
government  upon  the  army,  and  the  army  alone.  Prussia 
is  more  covertly,  but  not  less  assiduously,  following  out 
the  same  system ; — and  in  France,  the  real  Council  of 
State,  servile  Senate,  and  mock  Assembly  of  Deputies  of 
Napoleon,  have  been  re-established ; the  National  Guard 
generally  dissolved ; and  the  centralised  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  promises  to  rival  in  efficiency  and  gene- 
ral support  the  centralised  despotism  of  Augustus  in 
ancient  days.  Parties  have  become  so  exasperated  at 
each  other,  that  no  accommodation  or  compromise  is 
longer  possible  ; injuries  that  never  can  be  forgiven  have 
been  mutually  inflicted ; the  despotism  of  the  Pnetorians, 
and  a Jacquerie  of  the  Red  Republicans,  are  the  only 
alternatives  left  to  continental  Europe ; and  the  fair  form 
of  real  freedom,  which  grows  and  flourishes  in  peace,  but 
melts  away  before  the  first  breath  of  war,  has  disappeared 
from  the  earth.  Such  is  the  invariable  and  inevitable 
result  of  unchaining  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  of  a 
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successful  revolt  on  their  part  against  the  government  of  chap. 
knowledge  and  property.  1 

Still  more  pressing,  and  to  ourselves  formidable,  are 
the  dangers  which  now  threaten  this  country,  from  the  Dupn  of 
consequences  of  that  revolt  against  established  institu-  por- 
tions, from  which  the  reign  of  universal  peace  was  antici- t,colar- 
pated  four  years  ago.  Our  position  has  been  rendered 
insecure  by  the  very  effects  of  our  former  triumphs  ; we 
are  threatened  with  perils,  not  so  much  from  our  enemies 
as  from  ourselves ; it  is  our  weakness  which  is  their 
strength  ; and  we  owe  our  present  critical  position  infi- 
nitely more  to  our  own  blindness  than  to  their  foresight. 
Insensibility  to  future  and  contingent  dangers  has  in 
every  age  been  the  characteristic  of  the  English  people, 
and  is  the  real  cause  why  the  long  wars,  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  for  the  last  century  and  a half,  have 
been  deeply  chequered  in  the  outset  with  disaster.  To 
this  is  to  be  ascribed  three-fourths  of  the  debt  which  now 
oppresses  the  energies  and  cramps  the  exertions  of  our 
people.  But  several  causes,  springing  from  the  very 
magnitude  of  our  former  triumphs,  have  rendered  these 
dispositions  in  an  especial  manner  powerful  during  tho 
last  thirty  years ; and  it  is  the  consequence  of  their 
united  influence  which  now  renders  the  condition  of  this 
country  so  precarious. 

The  Contraction  of  the  Currency  introduced  in  1819, 
and  rendered  still  more  stringent  by  the  acts  of  1844  and  c«u»m 
1845,  has  changed  the  value  of  money  fifty  per  cent ; rend^Yh* 
coupled  w'ith  Free  Trade  in  all  the  branches  of  industry,  u^1*1  Bri-f 
it  has  doubled  it.  In  other  words,  it  has  doubled  the  tail}*°Fr'- 
weight  of  taxes,  debts,  and  encumbrances  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  halved  the  resources  of  those 
who  are  to  pay  them.  Fifty  millions  a-year  raised  for 
the  public  revenue  are  as  great  a burden  now  as  a hun- 
dred millions  a-year  were  during  the  war ; the  nation,  at 
the  close  of  thirty-five  years  of  unbroken  peace,  is  in 
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chap,  reality  more  lieaTily  taxed  than  it  was  at  the  end  of 
' twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  hostility.  It  is  true,  the 

cheapness  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  which  has 
ensued  from  this  enhancing  of  the  value  of  money,  has 
greatly  increased  the  real  riches  and  consequent  powers 
of  consumption  in  all  the  classes  which  depend  on  fixed 
money  incomes,  and  their  increased  purchases  have,  in  a 
certain  degree,  compensated  the  effects  of  the  general  fall; 
but  the  wages  of  labour  fell  in  proportion  to  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money,  so  that  the  benefit  soon  ceased 
to  be  general.  The  only  prosperous  years,  during  the 
last  thirty,  have  been  those  when  prices  were  high  ; 
the  most  miserable,  those  when  they  were  low.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  it  has 
become  impossible  to  maintain  the  national  armaments 
on  a scale  at  all  proportionate  to  the  national  extension 
and  necessities  ; and  it  has  been  exposed,  on  the  first 
rupture,  to  the  most  serious  dangers  from  the  attacks  of 
artless  and  contemptible  enemies.  Our  Indian  empire, 
numbering  a hundred  millions  of  men  among  its  subjects, 
has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  assault  of 
the  Sikhs,  who  had  only  six  millions  to  feed  their  armies; 
and  the  military  strength  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
strained  to  the  uttermost  to  withstand  the  hostility  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  the  Caffres,  who  never  could 
bring  six  thousand  armed  men  into  the  field.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  extension  of  our  colonial  empire,  and  the 
necessity  of  increased  forces  to  defend  it,  our  armaments 
have  been  reduced  both  by  sea  and  land.  Every  gleam 
of  colonial  peace  has  been  invariably  followed  by  profuse 
demands  at  home  for  a reduction  of  the  establishments 
and  a diminution  of  the  national  expenses,  until  they 
have  been  brought  down  to  so  low  a point  that  the  nation, 
which,  during  the  war,  had  a million  of  men  in  arms,  two 
hundred  and  forty  ships  of  the  line  bearing  the  royal  flag, 
and  a hundred  in  commission,  could  not  now  (1851) 
muster  above  twenty  thousand  men  and  ten  ships  of  the 
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line  to  guard  Great  Britain  from  intasion,  London  from  chap. 
capture,  and  the  British  empire  from  destruction.*  _ 

Still  more  serious,  because  more  irremediable,  in  its 
origin,  and  disastrous  in  its  effects,  has  been  the  change  Extr».irdi- 
which  has  come  over  the  public  mind  in  the  most  in  the  na- 
powerful  and  influential  part  of  the  nation.  This  has  ?n°Slu““d 
mainly  arisen  from  the  very  magnitude  of  our  former ***et 
triumphs,  and  the  long-continued  peace  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.  The  nation  had  gained  such  extraordinary 
successes  during  the  war,  and  vanquished  so  formid- 
able an  opponent,  that  it  had  come  to  regard  itself,  not 
without  a show  of  reason,  as  invincible ; hostilities  had 
been  so  long  intermitted  that  the  younger  and  more 
active,  and  therefore  influential  part  of  the  people,  had 
generally  embraced  the  idea  that  they  would  never  be 
renewed.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  wish  became  the  father 
to  the  thought ; the  immediate  interests  of  men  deter- 
mined their  opinions  and  regulated  their  conduct.  The 
pacific  interests  of  the  empire  had  increased  so  immensely 
during  the  long  peace  so  many  fortunes  and  establish- 
ments had  become  dependent  on  its  continuance  ; exports, 
imports,  and  manufactures,  had  been  so  enormously  aug- 
mented by  the  growth  of  our  colonial  empire,  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  all 
persons  interested  in  those  branches  of  industry  turned 
with  a shudder  from  the  very  thought  of  its  interruption. 

To  this  class  the  Reform  Bill,  by  giving  a majority  in  the 

• This  was  too  true  in  December  1851,  when  these  lines  were  written,  and 
none  were  more  awaro  of  tho  danger  than  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston, then  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.  But  since  that  time, 
by  the  great  defensive  armaments  provided  in  the  militia,  80,000  strong,  raised 
under  Lord  Derby’s  administration,  and  the  great  additions  made  to  the  field- 
artillery  by  the  ceaseless  exertions  of  Lord  Hardinge,  which  is  now  raised  to 
300  guns,  the  national  defences  havo  been  materially  strengthened,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  never  again  be  permitted  to  fall  into  their  former  dilapidated 
state.  The  change  then  made  may  in  the  end  prove  the  salvation  of  the  empire. 

The  military  spirit  of  the  nation  also  has  greatly  revived,  os  was  evinced  by 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  splendid  reviews  at  Chobham  in  June  1853,  the 
finest  military  spectacles  which  it  was  possible  to  conceive,  and  which  spoke 
volumes  as  to  the  efficient  state  of  the  British  army,  notwithstanding  the  long 
peace. 
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House  of  Commons,  had  yielded  the  government  of  the 
State.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  thinking  or  well- 
informed  man  in  the  world,  the  doctrine  was  openly  pro- 
mulgated, to  admiring  and  assenting  audiences  in  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow,  by  the  most  popular  orators  of  the 
day,  that  the  era  of  war  had  passed  away  ; that  it  was 
to  be  classed  hereafter  with  the  age  of  the  mammoth 
and  the  mastodon  ; and  that,  in  contemplation  of  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  much-desired  Millennium,  our 
wisdom  would  be  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our  ships  of 
the  line,  and  trust  to  pacific  interests  in  future  to  adjust 
or  avert  the  differences  of  nations.  A considerable  part 
of  the  members  for  the  boroughs — three-fifths  of  the 
House  of  Commons — openly  embraced  or  in  secret  in- 
clined to  these  doctrines  ; and  how  clearly  soever  the 
superior  information  of  our  rulers  might  detect  their  fal- 
lacy, the  influence  of  their  adherents  was  paramount  in  the 
legislature,  and  Government  was  compelled,  as  the  price 
of  existence,  in  part  at  least,  to  yield  to  their  suggestions. 

The  danger  of  acting  upon  such  Utopian  ideas  has 
been  much  augmented,  in  the  case  of  this  country,  by  the 
commercial  policy  at  the  same  time  pursued  by  the 
dominant  class  who  had  come  to  entertain  them.  If  it 
be  true,  as  the  wisest  of  men  have  affirmed  in  every  age, 
and  as  universal  experience  has  proved,  that  the  true 
source  of  riches,  as  well  as  independence,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  a nation  which  has 
come  to  depend  for  a considerable  part  of  its  subsistence 
on  foreign  states  has  made  the  first  step  to  subjugation, 
the  real  patriot  will  find  ample  subject  of  regret  and 
alarm  in  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain.  Not 
only  are  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain, 
being  a full  fifth  of  the  national  consumption,  now  im- 
ported from  abroad,  but  nearly  the  half  of  this  immense 
importation  is  of  wheat,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  of 
which  a third  comes  from  foreign  parts.  Not  only  is  the 
price  of  this  great  quantity  of  grain — certainly  not  less 
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than  fifteen  millions  sterling — lost  to  the  nation,  but  so 
large  a portion  of  its  food  has  come  to  be  derived  from 
foreign  nations,  that  the  mere  threat  of  closing  their 
harbours  may  render  it  a matter  of  necessity  for  Great 
Britain,  at  some  future  period,  to  submit  to  any  terms 
•which  they  may  choose  to  exact.  Our  colonies,  once  so 
loyal,  and  so  great  a support  to  the  mother  country,  have 
been  so  thoroughly  alienated  by  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  last  few  years,  which  has  deprived  them  of  all  the 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed  from  their  connection  with 
it,  that  they  have  become  a burden  rather  than  a benefit. 
One-half  of  our  diminutive  army  is  absorbed  in  garrisoning 
their  forts  tjo  guard  against  revolt.  Lastly,  the  royal 
navy,  once  our  pride  and  glory,  and  the  only  certain  safe- 
guard either  against  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  or  the 
blockade  of  our  harbours  and  ruin  of  our  commerce,  is 
fast  becoming  inadequate  to  the  national  defence;  and  the 
commercial  navy,  its  true  nursery,  is  every  day  less  to  be 
relied  on  : for  the  reciprocity  system  established  in  1823, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849,  have 
given  such  encouragement  to  foreign  shipping  in  preference 
to  our  own,  that  in  a few  years,  if  the  same  system  con- 
tinue, more  than  half  of  our  whole  commerce  will  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  states,  which  may  any 
day  become  hostile  ones.* 


* Proportion  op  Foreign  and  British  Tonnage  in  British  Ports. 


V wt 

Tons, 

British. 

Tona, 

Foreign. 

Imports, 

Official. 

Years. 

Tons, 

British. 

Ton., 

Foreign. 

Imports, 

Official. 

Hi-JO 

100 

27 

£32,000,000 

1847 

100 

45 

£90,1(00, («><) 

1825 

100 

45 

44,000,000 

1848 

100 

43 

94,000,000 

1830 

100 

35 

46,000,000 

1843 

1(H) 

42 

100,000,000 

1835 

100 

35 

49,000,000 

1850 

100 

51 

95.000.0(H) 

1840 

100 

46 

67,000,000  . 

1851 

100 

59 

104,000,000 

1845 

100 

46 

85,000,000 

Thus,  while  the  growth  of  foreign  shipping  over  British  has  been,  since  the 
reciprocity  Bystem  was  introduced  in  1823,  from  twenty-seven  to  fifty-nine,  the 
imports  dining  the  same  period  have  increased  from  thirty-one  to  one  hundred. 
— See  Edinburgh  Retie v>,  April  1853,  p.  295,  the  unfriendly,  and  therefore  un- 
suspected, work  of  a critic  who  adduces  these  figures  to  disprove  the  assertion 
in  the  text.  The  rapid  increase  of  foreign  tonnage,  in  carrying  on  our  trade, 
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To  complete  the  perils  of  Great  Britain,  arising  out  of 
the  Tery  magnitude  of  its  former  triumphs  and  extent 
of  its  empire,  while  so  many  causes  were  conspiring  to 
weaken  its  internal  strength,  and  disqualify  it  for  with- 
standing the  assault  of  a formidable  enemy,  others,  per- 
haps more  pressing,  were  alienating  foreign  nations, 
breaking  up  old  alliances,  and  tending  more  and  more 
to  isolate  England  in  the  midst  of  European  hostility. 
The  triumph  of  the  democratic  principle,  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  in  France,  was  the  cause  of  this  ; for  it  at 
once  induced  an  entire  change  of  government  and  foreign 
policy  in  England,  and  substituted  new  revolutionary  for 
the  old  conservative  alliances.  Great  Britain  no  longer 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  order,  but  as  the  friend  of 
rebellion  ; revolutionary  dynasties  were,  by  her  influence, 
joined  with  that  of  France,  established  in  Belgium,  Spain, 
and  Portugal ; and  the  policy  of  our  Cabinet  avowedly 


over  British,  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  that,  since  1822, 
when  the  reciprocity  system  began,  our  exports  have  doubled,  our  own  ship- 
ping tripled  ; but  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  conducting  our  trade  has 
augmented  nearly  sevenfold,  or  twice  as  fast  os  our  own.  Since  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849,  nearly  2,000,000  has  been  added  to  foreign 
tons,  and  only  less  than  200,000  to  our  own. — Shipping  Returns,  1851. 


Foreign  and  British  Tonnage  in  British  Ports. 


s 

Declared 
value  of 
Export*. 

Total  Tonn 
iu — Clean 
Enti 

British. 

age  out  and 
uices  and 
ies. 

Foreign.  | 

j 

1822 

£ 

36,966,023 

3,202,887 

926,693 

1837 

1823 

35,357,041 

3,287,835 

1,146,567  i 

1838 

1824 

38,422,404 

3,454,359 

1,506,401  ; 

1839 

1825 

38,870,945 

3,937,159 

1,865,378 

1840 

1826 

31,536,723 

3,688,055 

1,386,556  | 

1841 

1827 

37,181,335 

3,974,5110 

1,519,685  1 

1842 

1828 

36,812,757 

4,100,754 

1,242,738  i 

1843 

1829 

35,842,623 

! 4,247,714 

1,440,553 

1814 

1830 

38,271,597 

4,282,189 

1,517,196 

1845 

1831 

37,164,372 

4,668,053 

1,770,656 

1846 

1832 

36,450,594 

4,4)5,249 

1,291,202 

1847 

1833 

39,667,348 

4,428,088 

1,520,686 

1848 

1834 

41,649,191 

4,594,588 

1,686,732 

1849 

1835 

47,372,270 

4,862,675 

1,772,260 

1850 

1836 

53,293,979 

5,037,050 

2,024,019 

1851 

Declared 
value  of 
Export*. 


£ 

42,069,245 
50,061,737 
53,233,580 
51,466,430 
51,634,6*23 
47,381,023 
52,279,709 
58,584,292 
60,111,082 
57,786,876 
58,842,377 1 
52,849,445 
63,596,025 
71,367,885 


Total  Tonnage  out  and 
in — Clearance*  and 
Entries. 


British. 


Foreign. 


5,164,393 

5,661,623 

6,198,261 

6,490,485 

6,790,490 

6,669,995 

7,181,179 

7,500,285 

8,546,090 

8,688,148 

9,712,464 

9,289,560 

9,669,638 

9,442,544 

9,820,876 


2,042,678 

2,434,463 

2,729,461 

2,949,182 

2,628,057 

2,457,479 

2,643,383 

2,846,484 

3,531,215 

3,727,438 

4,566,732 

4,017,066 

4,334,750 

5,062,520 

6,159,322 


— Shipping  Rclurnt,  1851,  1852. 
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was  to  establish  an  alliance  of  constitutional  sovereigns  chap. 
in  Western,  which  might  counterbalance  the  coalition  of  L 
despots  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  system  has  been  con- 
stantly pursued,  and  for  long  with  ability  and  success,  by 
qur  Government.  Strong  in  the  support  of  France, 
whether  under  a “ throne  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions,”  or  those  institutions  themselves,  England 
became  indifferent  to  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Continental 
powers ; and  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  spread  of 
liberal  institutions,  or  the  sympathy  openly  expressed  for 
foreign  rebels,  irritated  beyond  forgiveness  the  cabinets 
of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  While  the  French 
alliance  continued,  these  powers  were  constrained  to 
devour  their  indignation  in  silence  : they  did  not  venture, 
with  the  embers  of  revolt  slumbering  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, to  brave  the  combined  hostility  of  France  and 
England.  But  all  alliances  formed  on  identity  of  feeling, 
not  interest,  are  ephemeral  in  their  duration.  A single 
day  destroyed  the  whole  fabric  on  which  we  rested  for  our 
security.  Revolutionary  violence  progressively  worked 
out  its  natural  and  unavoidable  result  in  the  principal 
Continental  states.  A military  despotism  was,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  established  in  Austria  and  Prussia  ; 
the  2d  December  arrived  in  France,  and  that  power  in 
an  instant  was  turned  over  to  the  ranks  of  those  who 
may  ono  day  prove  our  enemies.  Our  efforts  to  revolu- 
tionise Europe  have  ended  in  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary despotisms  in  all  its  principal  states,  supported  by 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  armed  men ; our  alliance  with 
France,  in  the  placing  of  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  what 
may  at  some  future  time  become  the  league  of  our  enemies. 

When  so  many  causes  for  serious  apprehension  exist,  ^ 
from  the  effect  of  the  changes  which  are  now  going  on,  or  a<.i>i  mines 
have  been  in  operation  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century  „“„!i°r' 
in  European  society,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  there  Au,tr"lm- 
arc  some  influences  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  which 
tend  obviously  and  immediately  to  the  increase  of  human 
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happiness,  or  the  elevation  of  the  general  mind.  In  the 
very  front  rank  of  this  category  we  must  place  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia, 
which  promise,  in  their  ultimate  effects,  not  only  to  ob- 
viate many  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  society  has 
long  laboured,  but  to  bring  about  a new  balance  of  power 
in  every  state,  and  relieve  industry  from  the  worst  part 
of  the  load  which  has  hitherto  oppressed  it.  This  subject 
is  neither  so  generally  appreciated  or  understood  as  its 
paramount  importance  deserves ; but  it  is  every  day  forc- 
ing itself  more  and  more  on  the  attention  of  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind,  and  through  them  it  will,  ere  long,  reach 
the  vast  and  unthinking  multitude. 

Whoever  has  studied  with  attention  the  structure  or 
tendencies  of  society,  either  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  story,  or  exist  in  the  complicated  rela- 
tions of  men  around  us,  must  have  become  aware,  that 
the  greatest  evils  which  in  the  latter  stages  of  national 
progress  came  to  afflict  mankind,  arose  from  the  undue 
influence  and  paramount  importance  of  realised  riches. 
That  the  rich  in  the  later  stages  of  national  progress  are 
constantly  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  is  a com- 
mon observation,  which  has  been  repeated  in  every  age, 
from  the  days  of  Solon  to  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; and 
many  of  the  greatest  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
world — in  particular,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — may 
be  distinctly  traced  to  the  long-continued  operation  of 
this  pernicious  tendency.  The  greatest  benefactors  of  their 
species  have  always  been  regarded  as  those  who  devised 
and  carried  into  execution  some  remedy  for  this  great  and 
growing  evil ; but  none  of  them  have  proved  lasting  in 
their  operation,  and  the  frequent  renewal  of  fresh  enact- 
ments to  check  it  sufficiently  proves  that  those  which  had 
preceded  them  had  proved  nugatory.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  was  so  ; for  the  evils  complained  of  arose  from  the 
unavoidable  result  of  a stationary  currency,  coexisting 
with  a rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  and  transactions  of 
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mankind ; and  these  were  only  aggravated  by  every  chap. 

addition  made  to  the  energies  and  productive  powers  of ' — 

society. 

To  perceive  how  this  comes  about,  we  have  only  to 
reflect,  that  money,  whether  in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  or  waj  Tu 
paper,  is  a commodity,  and  an  article  of  commerce  ; and 
that,  like  all  similar  articles,  it  varies  in  value  and  price  about' 
with  its  plenty  or  cheapness  in  the  market.  As  certaiuly 
and  inevitably  as  a plentiful  harvest  renders  grain  cheap, 
and  an  abundant  vintage  wine  low-priced,  does  an  in- 
creased supply  of  the  currency,  whether  in  specie  or 
paper,  render  money  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  other  commodities.  But  as  money  is  itself  the  stand- 
ard by  which  the  value  of  everything  else  is  measured, 
and  in  which  its  price  is  paid,  this  change  in  its  price 
cannot  be  seen  in  any  change  in  itself,  because  it  is  the 
standard  : it  appears  in  the  price  of  everything  else 
against  which  it  is  bartered.  If  a fixed  measure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  figure  of  a growing  man,  the  change  that 
takes  place  will  appear,  not  in  the  dimensions  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  the  man.  Thus  an  increase  in  the  currency, 
when  the  numbers  and  transactions  are  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  is  immediately  followed  by  a rise  in  the  money 
price  of  all  other  commodities  ; and  a contraction  of  it  is 
as  quickly  succeeded  by  a fall  in  the  money  price  of  all 
articles  of  commerce,  and  the  money  remuneration  of 
every  species  of  industry.  The  first  change  is  favourable 
to  the  producing  classes,  whether  in  land  or  manufactures, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  holders  of  realised  capital,  or 
fixed  annuities  ; the  last  augments  the  real  wealth  of  the 
monied  and  wealthy  classes,  and  proportionally  depresses 
the  dealer's  in  commodities,  and  persons  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial occupations.  But  if  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
and  industry  of  man  co-exist  with  a diminution  in  the 
circulating  medium  by  which  their  transactions  are  car- 
ried on,  the  most  serious  evils  await  society,  and  the  whole 
relations  of  its  different  classes  to  each  other  will  be 
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speedily  changed  ; and  it  is  in  that  state  of  things  that 
the  saying  proves  true,  that  the  rich  are  every  day  grow- 
ing richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. 

The  two  greatest  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  been  directly  brought  about  by 
a successive  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  society.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so 
long  ascribed,  in  ignorance,  to  slavery,  heathenism,  and 
moral  corruption,  was  in  reality  bftught  about  by  a de- 
cline in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece, 
from  which  the  precious  metals  for  the  circulation  of  the 
world  were  drawn,  at  the  very  time  when  the  victories  of 
the  legions,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Antonines,  had  given 
peace  and  security,  and,  with  it,  an  increase  in  numbers 
and  riches  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  treasure  which 
formed  the  sole  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire,  which 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  been  £380,000,000,  had  sunk, 
in  that  of  Justinian,  to  no  more  than  £80,000,000  ster- 
ling. This  growing  disproportion,  which  all  the  efforts  of 
man  to  obviate  its  effects  only  tended  to  aggravate,  coupled 
with  the  simultaneous  importation  of  grain  from  Egypt 
and  Libya  at  prices  below  what  it  could  be  raised  at  in 
the  Italian  fields,  produced  that  constant  decay  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  population,  and  increase  in  the  weight 
of  debts  and  taxes,  to  which  all  the  contemporary  annal- 
ists ascribe  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  And  as  if  Providence 
had  intended  to  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner  the  influence 
of  this  mighty  agent  on  human  affairs,  the  resurrection  of 
mankind  from  the  ruin  which  these  causes  had  produced 
was  owing  to  the  directly  opposite  set  of  agencies  being 
put  in  operation.  Columbus  led  the  way  in  the  career  of 
renovation ; when  he  spread  his  sails  across  the  Atlantic, 
he  bore  mankind  and  its  fortunes  in  his  bark.  The  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  opened  to  European  enterprise : 
the  real  riches  of  those  regions  were  augmented  by  fabu- 
lous invention  ; and  the  fancied  El  Dorado  of  the  New 
World  attracted  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  from 
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every  country  to  its  shores.  Vast  numbers  of  the  Euro-  chap. 

pean,  as  well  as  the  Indian  race,  perished  in  the  perilous  1 — 

attempt,  but  the  ends  of  Nature  were  accomplished.  The 
annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the 
globe  was  tripled  ; before  a century  had  expired,  the 
prices  of  every  species  of  produce  were  quadrupled.  The 
weight  of  debt  and  taxes  insensibly  wore  off  under  the 
influence  of  that  prodigious  increase  in  the  renovation  of 
industry  ; the  relations  of  society  were  changed ; the 
weight  of  feudalism  cast  off ; the  rights  of  man  established. 

Among  the  many  concurring  causes  which  conspired  to 
bring  about  this  mighty  consummation,  the  most  impor- 
tant, though  hitherto  the  least  observed,  was  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.* 

The  ruinous  effects  which  would  inevitably  have  en- 
sued  from  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the  transactions  Vast  effect* 
and  expenditure  of  all  nations,  and  abstraction  of  the  pansion  of 
- precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  contending  armies  dur-  i'mhgS*7 
ing  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  entirely  prevented,  in  w"- 
this  country,  by  the  introduction  of  a paper  currency  in 
1797,  not  convertible  into  gold,  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  yet  issued  in  such  moderate  quan- 
tities as  satisfied  the  wants  of  man  without  exceeding 
them.  It  cannot  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  this  admir- 
able system  was  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Mr  Pitt,  or  any  other  man.  Like  many  other  of  the 
greatest  and  most  salutary  changes  in  society,  it  arose 
from  absolute  necessity ; it  was  the  last  resource  of  a 
State  which,  after  its  specie  had  all  been  drained  away 
by  the  necessities  of  Continental  warfare,  had  no  other 
means  of  carrying  on  the  contest.  Such  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  proved  the  most  important  and  decisive  measure 
ever  adopted  by  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country. 

Like  a similar  step  taken  by  the  Roman  government 

* See  “Tlio  Fall  of  Rome,”  Alisons  Essays,  iii.  440,  where  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  trace  out  in  detail,  and  from  authentic  materials,  this  most 
momentous  subject. 
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during  the  necessities  of  the  second  Punic  war,-'  it  brought 
England  victorious  through  the  contest ; and  in  the  vast 
stimulus  given  to  ev'ery  branch  of  industry,  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  changes  in  the  relations  of  society, 
and  the  riding  power  in  the  State,  which,  in  their  ultimate 
effects,  are  destined  not  only  to  determine  the  future  fate 
of  England,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

That  Great  Britain,  and  every  state  largely  concerned 
in  industrial  enterprises,  has  suffered  grievous  and  long- 
continued  distress  since  the  peace,  is  unhappily  too  well 
known  to  all  who  have  lived  through  that  period,  and  will 
be  abundantly  proved  in  the  course  of  this  History.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  England,  France,  or  America  has,  in 
their  industrial  classes,  suffered  the  most.  In  this  coun- 
try, indeed,  this  long  period  of  peace  has  been  nothing 
but  a protracted  one  of  suffering,  interrupted  only  by  fitful 
and  transient  gleams  of  prosperity.  In  France  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  and  the  ceaseless  exactions  > 
made  from  them  by  the  monied,  have  been  so  incessant, 
that  they  were  the  main  cause  of  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  have  produced  that  tendency  to  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist doctrines  which  has  subsequently  taken  such  deep 
root,  and  produced  such  disastrous  consequences,  in  that 
country.  In  America,  so  great  has  been,  during  the  same 
period,  the  distress  produced  by  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  currency,  that  it  has  exceeded  any- 

* 11  Neminem  nisi  bello  confecto  pecuniam  ab  rerario  petiturum  ease.” — Liv. 
lib.  xxvi.  c,  19.  The  Author’s  attention  was  first  turned  to  this  remarkable 
passage,  from  having  learned  from  a valued  friend  who  was  present,  that  on 
one  occasion  in  a Whig  party,  when  the  late  Lord  Melbourne  was  present,  that 
accomplished  statesman,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Mr  Pitt’s  suspension 
of  cash  payments  in  1797,  quoted  from  memory  these  words.  Dr  Arnold 
gives  the  same  account  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  measure  to  the  fortunes 
of  Rome.  u The  censors  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  public  neces- 
sities. Upon  this,  trust-monies  belonging  to  widows  and  minors  were  depo- 
sited in  the  Treasury,  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  to  draw  for  were 
paid  by  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  memarii.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  these  bills  were  actually  a paper  currency , and  that  they  circulated 
as  money  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  the  government 
contractors  were  also  paid  in  paper ; for  the  contractors  came  forward  in  a body, 
promising  not  to  demand  payment  till  the  end  of  the  war.” — Arnold’s  Home , 
il  207,  208. 
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thing  recorded  in  history,  swept  four-fifths  of  the  realised  chap. 

capital  of  the  country  away,-  and  at  one  period  reduced  ' — 

its  imports  from  this  country  from  twelve  to  three  millions 
and  a half  annually.  The  thoughtful  in  all  countries  had 
their  attention  forcibly  arrested  by  this  long  succession  of 
disasters,  so  different  from  what  bad  been  anticipated 
during  the  smiling  days  of  universal  peace,  and  many  and 
various  were  the  theories  put  forward  to  account  for  such 
distressing  phenomena.  The  real  explanation  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  a cause  of  paramount  importance,  and  uni- 
versal operation,  though  at  the  time  unobserved — and 
that  was  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  monetary 
circulation  of  the  globe,  from  the  effects  of  the  South 
American  revolution,  and  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  results  of  the  act  imposing  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  first  of  these  causes,  in  the  course  of  a few  years, 
reduced  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  Amount  of 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  mines,  which,  anterior  tlXbn." 
to  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  had  been,  on  an  average,  about  XI  0,000,000 
sterling,  to  considerably  less  than  half  that  amount  ; and 
at  this  reduced  rate  the  supply  continued  for  a great  many 
years.*  The  second,  at  the  very  same  time,  reduced 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  British  empire,  which,  includ- 
ing Ireland  and  Scotland,  had  been,  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war,  above  £60,000,000  annually,  to  little  more 
than  half  that  amount.  The  effect  of  this  prodigious 
contraction  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  of  this  country  in  particular,  was  much  en- 
hanced by  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  circumstances  of 
society  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  earth,  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place.  Universal  repose  prevailed 
almost  unbroken  during  the  whole  period ; and  the  ener- 
gies of  men  in  all  nations,  violently  aroused  by  the  excite- 
ment and  passions  of  the  contest,  were  generally  turned 

* See  Humboldt’s  NouvtUc  E*pagnc , iii.  398 ; anti  Alison’s  Europe , cliap. 
lxvii.  § 48,  note. 
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into  the  channels  of  pacific  industry.  As  a necessary 
consequence,  population  increased,  and  the  transactions  of 
men  were  immensely  multiplied  ; and  as  this  occurred  at 
the  very  time  when  the  circulation  by  which  they  were  to 
be  carried  on  was  reduced  to  less  than  a half  of  its  former 
amount,  the  necessary  result  was  a great  and  universal 
reduction  of  prices  of  every  branch  of  produce,  whether 
agricultural  or  manufactured,  which,  before  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  had  everywhere  sunk  to  little  more  than 
half  of  their  former  amount.*  The  only  sensible  mitiga- 
tion of  these  evils  was  found  in  the  produce  of  the  Ural 
mines  of  Russia,  which  gradually  rose  from  £40,000  in 
1838,  to  £3,500,000  in  1846,  and  are  still  increasing  in 
productiveness.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  treasure  was 
locked  up  in  the  Russian  exchequer,  and  such  of  it  as  did 
get  out  and  spread  to  foreign  States,  gave  only  a trifling 
relief.  For  as  the  exports  of  England  had  doubled  and 
its  imports  tripled  during  the  same  period,  to  have  averted 
a dearth  of  currency,  which  was  wauted,  was  not  the  par- 
tial supplying  of  a deficiency,  but  a vast  increase  beyond 
what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  com- 
mensurate to  the  extended  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  commercial  intercourse  of  men. 

Great  Britain,  as  the  richest  country  in  the  globe,  and 
the  one  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  industry  was  car- 
ried on,  was  the  one  of  course  in  which  this  reduction  of 


* Money  Circulation  and  Prices  of  Wheat  during  the  following  Years  : — 


Year. 

Money  raised  in 
South  America. 

Year. 

Dank  and  Bankers' 
Note*,  England. 

Year. 

Trices  of  Wheat 
Per  Quarter. 

1803 

£5,032,000 

5,058,000 

1812 

£43,500,000 

1812 

t.  d. 

118  0 

1804 

1813 

45,680,000 

47,501,080 

1813 

120  0 

1805 

7,104,436 

1814 

1814 

85  0 

1806 

6,502,142 

1815 

46,272,650 

1815 

76  0 

1807 

5,356,152 

1816 

42,109,620 

1816 

82  0 

1808 

6,169.038 

1819 

40,928,428 

1819 

78  0 

1809 

6,097,853 

1820 

34,145,395 

1820 

76  0 

1819 

3,838,350 

1821 

30,727,630 

1821 

71  0 

1820 

3,557,236 

1829 

28,394,437 

1829 

55  4 

1821 

2,887,487 

1830 

28,501,454 

1830 

64  10 

1822 

2,560,000 

1831 

26,965,094 

1831 

58.  3 

1 

— Alison’s  Europe,  chap.  xcvL,  Appendix. 
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prices  was  most  sorely  felt ; and  it  came  to  affect  the  chap. 

well-being  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  people.  It  was  — 

not  merely  the  reduction  of  prices  on  an  average  of  years  „ 3~- 
which  was  felt  as  so  grievous  an  evil,  but  this  vacillation  prospects 
from  year  to  year,  with  the  fluctuations  of  a currency  °nf 
since  1819  rendered  mainly  dependent  on  the  retention  of 
gold.  The  parliamentary  proceedings  during  the  whole 
period  are  filled  with  petitions  complaining  alternately 
of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  distress,  which  were 
regularly  referred  to  committees,  and  as  regularly  followed 
by  no  alleviating  measures.  In  truth,  the  evil  had  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  remedy  ; for  it  arose  from 
the  confirmed  ascendancy  in  the  legislature  of  a class 
which  had  gained,  and  was  gaining,  immensely  by  the 
general  suffering  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  It  was 
hard  to  say  whether  the  manufacturing  aristocracy  en- 
gaged in  the  export  trade  gained  most  by  the  general 
reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  in  the  wages  of  labour ; or  the  monied,  from 
the  commercial  catastrophes  which  brought  interest  up  to 
a usurious  rate,  and  enabled  them  to  accumulate  colossal 
fortunes  in  a few  years.  Everything  turned  to  the  profit 
of  capital  and  the  depression  of  industry  ; and  so  strongly 
were  the  interests  magnified  by  these  changes  intrenched 
in  the  legislature,  that  the  cause  of  humanity  seemed 
hopeless.  Every  effort  of  industry,  every  triumph  of 
art,  every  increase  of  population,  tended  only  to  augment 
the  general  distress,  because  it  enhanced  the  disproportion 
between  the  decreasing  circulation  and  increasing  numbers 
and  transactions  of  mankind  ; and  prophetic  wisdom, 
resting  on  the  past,  and  musing  on  the  future,  could  anti- 
cipate nothing  but  a decline  and  fall,  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  for  modern  Europe. 

But  Providence  is  wiser  than  man ; and  often  when 
human  effort  is  inadequate  to  arrest  the  current  of  mis- 
fortune, and  nothing  but  disaster  can  be  anticipated  for 
the  future  of  mankind,  a cause  is  suddenly  brought  into 
operation  which  entirely  alters  the  destinies  of  the  spe- 
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Vast  effect 
of  the  dis- 
covery of 
the  Cali  for* 
man  gold. 


39. 
What  if 
California 
had  not 
been  dis- 
covered ? 


cies,  and  educes  future  and  unlimited  good  out  of  present 
and  crushing  evil.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  working  classes  over  all  Europe  were  sunk  in  a state 
of  debasement,  from  which  extrication  seemed  hopeless, 
from  the  strength  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  feudal 
aristocracy  by  which  they  were  oppressed.  Providence 
revealed  the  compass  to  mankind,  the  Almighty  breathed 
the  spirit  of  prophetic  heroism  into  one  man — Columbus 
spread  his  sails  across  the  Atlantic,  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  discovered,  and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
were  changed.  Less  oppressed  in  appearance,  but  not 
less  depressed  in  reality,  the  labouring  poor  were  gene- 
rally straggling  with  difficulties  in  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  after  the  termination  of  the  great  strife  of  the 
French  Revolution  ; the  monied  had  come  instead  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  ; and  so  strongly  was  the  commercial 
class,  which  had  grown  up  into  importance  during  its  con- 
tinuance, intrenched  in  the  citadels  of  power,  that  relief 
or  emancipation  from  evil  seemed  alike  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Even  the  terrible  monetary  crash  of  1848  failed  in 
drawing  general  attention  to  the  subject,  or  making  the 
suffering  classes  aware  of  the  source  from  which  their 
difficulties  proceeded.  Financial  difficulties  induced  by 
that  very  monetary  pressure  drove  the  Americans  into 
the  career  of  conquest ; repudiation  of  debts  was  succeeded 
by  aggression  on  territory,  in  the  hope  of  extracting  pay- 
ment of  their  debts  by  the  sale  of  foreign  lands  ; Texas 
was  overran  by  squatters,  California  conquered  by 
armies,  the  reserve  treasures  of  nature  opened  up,  and  the 
face  of  the  world  was  changed. 

To  appreciate  the  immense  and  blessed  influence  of 
this  event  upon  the  happiness  and  prospects  of  mankind, 
we  have  only  to  suppose  that  it  had  not  taken  place,  and 
consider  what  would,  in  that  event,  have  been  the  des- 
tinies of  the  species  ? America,  with  twenty-four  millions 
of  inhabitants,  is  now  doubling  its  numbers  every  twenty- 
five  years ; Russia,  with  seventy  millions,  every  seventy 
years  ; twenty-five  millions  arc  yearly  added  to  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Vistula  ; and  the  British  chap. 

colonies,  in  Australia,  are  rising  at  a rate  which  promises 1 

ere  long  to  outstrip  the  far-famed  rapidity  of  Trans- 
atlantic increase.  Great  and  unprecedented  as  is  this 
simultaneous  growth  of  mankind  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  yet  outstripped  by  the  increase 
of  their  industry  and  transactions.  The  enhanced  acti- 
vity and  energy,  springing  from  the  development  of  the 
democratic  passions  in  Western  Europe  ; the  multiplied 
wants  and  luxuries  of  man,  arising  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  aud  growth  of  realised  wealth  ; the 
prodigious  change  effected  by  steam,  at  sea  and  land,  in 
their  means  of  communication,  have  all  conspired  to  mul- 
tiply their  transactions  in  a still  greater  ratio  than  their 
numbers.  In  these  circumstances,  if  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  globe  had  remained  stationary,  or  declin- 
ing, as  it  wa3  from  1815  to  1849  from  the  effects  of 
South  American  revolution  and  English  legislation,  the 
necessary  result  must  have  been  that  it  would  have  be- 
come altogether  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  men  ; and  not 
only  would  industry  have  been  everywhere  cramped,  but 
the  price  of  produce  would  have  universally  and  con- 
stantly fallen.  Money  would  every  day  have  become 
more  valuable — all  other  articles  measured  in  money,  less 
so  ; debts  and  taxes  would  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  weight  and  oppression  : the  fate  which  crushed 
Rome  in  ancient,  and  has  all  but  crushed  Great  Britain 
in  modern  times,  would  have  been  that  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind.  The  extension  and  general  use  of  a 
paper  currency  might  have  alleviated,  but  it  could  not 
have  removed,  these  evils  ; for  no  such  currency,  common 
to  all  mankind,  has  ever  yet  been  found  practicable  ; and 
such  is  the  weight  of  capital,  and  the  strength  of  the 
influences  which,  in  an  artificial  state  of  society,  it  comes  to 
exercise  on  the  measures  of  government,  that  experience 
gives  no  countenance  to  the  belief  that  any  necessities  of 
mankind,  however  urgent,  would  lead  to  tho  adoption  of 
measures  by  which  its  realised  value  might  be  lessened. 
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chap.  All  these  evils  hare  been  entirely  obviated,  and  the 

1 — opposite  set  of  blessings  introduced,  by  the  opening  of 

vartbi  m-  ^ie  Srea*  reserve  treasures  of  nature  in  California  and 
ings  which  Australia.  As  clearly  as  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
i^fintro'7  was  prepared  by  the  baud  of  nature  to  receive  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  Western  World,  were  the  gold 
mines  of  California  provided  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Western,  those  of  Australia  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
We  can  now  contemplate  with  complacency  any  given  in- 
crease in  mankind  ; the  growth  of  their  numbers  will  not 
lead  to  the  aggravation  of  their  sufferings.  Three  years 
only  have  elapsed  since  Californian  gold  was  discovered 
by  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise,  and  the  annual  supply  has 
already  come  to  exceed  £25,000,000  sterling.  Coupled 
with  the  mines  of  Australia  and  the  Ural  mountains, 
it  will  soon  exceed  thirty,  perhaps  reach  forty  millions  1 
Before  half  a century  has  elaped,  prices  of  every 
article  of  commerce  will  be  tripled,  enterprise  propor- 
tionally encouraged,  industry  vivified,  debts  and  taxes 
lessened.  A.  fate  the  precise  reverse  of  that  which 
destroyed  Rome,  and  so  sorely  distressed  England,  is 
reserved  for  the  great  family  of  mankind.  When  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  of 
the  New  World,  had  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
human  activity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  silver  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  opened  by  Providence,  and  the 
means  of  conducting  industry  in  consistence  with  human 
happiness  was  afforded  to  mankind.  When,  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  French  Revolution,  the  discovery  of  steam 
conveyance,  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  vast 
extension  of  European  emigration,  a still  greater  impulse 
was  given  to  the  human  species  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia  were 
brought  into  operation,  and  the  increase  in  human  num- 
bers and  transactions  was  even  exceeded  by  the  means 
provided  for  conducting  them  ! If  ever  the  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty  wras  clearly  revealed  in  human  affairs,  it 
was  in  these  two  decisive  discoveries  made  at  such  periods ; 
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and  he  who,  on  considering  them,  is  not  persuaded  of  the  chap. 
superintendence  of  an  ever-watchful  Providence,  would  *' 
not  be  convinced  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

Coexistent  with  this  boundless  capability  of  increase 


41. 


afforded  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  globe,  are  the  immense 
vast  additions  which  the  powers  of  art  have  made  to  the  application 
resources  of  industry  and  the  means  of  human  communi- 
cation.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  application  of1*bo,ir- 
steam  has  acted  most  powerfully,  by  the  almost  miracu- 
lous multiplication  it  has  produced  of  the  powers  of 
mechanical  invention,  or  the  facilities  it  has  afforded  to 
the  communication  of  mankind  with  each  other,  and  the 
mutual  interchange  of  the  produce  of  their  labour.  When 
we  contemplate  the  effect  of  the  steam-engine  on  machin- 
ery, and  the  conducting  of  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  as  it  has  been  exemplified  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  eighty  years,  we  seem  to  have 
. been  entering  on  a career  to  which  imagination  itself  can 
assign  no  limit.  All  that  is  told  of  the  wonders  of 
ancient  art,  all  that  is  imagined  of  the  fabled  powers  of 
genii  or  magicians,  has  been  exceeded  by  the  simple 
experience  of  the  capabilities  of  that  marvellous  agent. 

It  has  multiplied  above  a hundredfold  the  powers  of 
industry  ; it  has  penetrated  every  branch  of  art,  and  car- 
ried its  vast  capabilities  into  the  most  hidden  recesses 
of  mechanical  labour.  The  steam-engine,  as  Jeffrey  has 
beautifully  said,  is  so  fine  an  instrument  that  it  can  raise  a 
sixpence  from  the  ground — so  powerful,  that  it  can  raise  a 
seventy-four  in  the  air.  It  has  overturned  constitutions, 
changed  the  class  in  which  the  ruling  power  was  vested, 
saved  and  conquered  nations.  It  outstrips  the  wonders 
figured  by  the  fancy  of  Ariosto  ; it  almost  equals  the 
marvels  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  ; it  seems  to  realise  all  that 
the  genius  of  JSschylus  had  prophesied  for  mankind,  when 
Prometheus  stole  the  fire  from  heaven. 

Great  as  are  the  things  which  the  steam-engine  has 
done  for  mankind,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  what  it 
has  left  undone  are  not  still  more  important  to  human 
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chap,  happiness  and  the  moral  purity  of  the  species.  Its 

! marvels  are  confined  to  manufacturing  industry  ; it  is 

An/ui  incapable  of  application  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
j>ortance  of  It  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  two  hundred  men, 
Inapplicable  in  providing  dress  or  luxuries  for  mankind ; but  it  has 
toagricu!-  nQ(.  gUperscc|e(j  even  the  arm  of  infancy  or  old  age  in 

furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  Behold 
that  boy  who  tends  his  flocks  on  the  turf-clad  mountain’s 
brow  : he  is  as  ignorant  of  art  as  his  predecessors  were 
in  the  valleys  of  Arcadia;  but  will  the  steam-engine  ever 
encroach  on  his  blessed  domain  ? Listen  to  the  song  of 
the  milkmaid,  as  she  trips  along  you  grassy  mead ; is 
that  gladsome  note  to  become  silent  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation  ? Observe  that  old  man  who  is  delving  the 
garden  behind  his  cottage ; the  feebleness  of  age  marks 
his  steps,  the  weakness  of  time  has  all  but  paralysed  his 
arms — yet  art,  in  all  its  glory,  will  not  equal  his  labour 
in  the  production  of  food  for  man.  Cast  your  eyes  on 
that  orchard,  which  is  loaded  with  the  choicest  fruits  of 
autumn — on  that  Bunny  slope,  which  seems  to  groan 
under  the  riches  of  the  vintage — on  that  garden,  which 
realises  all  that  the  soul  of  Milton  has  figured  of  the 
charms  of  Paradise — and  say,  will  these  primeval  and 
delightful  scenes  ever,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  bo 
lost  to  mankind  ? The  powers  of  steam,  the  inventions 
of  mechanism,  the  division  of  labour,  have  done  wonders 


in  all  the  branches  of  handicraft  and  art ; but  they  have 
left  untouched  the  marriage  of  industry  with  nature  in 
the  fields ; and  in  the  last  days  of  mankind,  as  in  the 
first,  it  is  in  the  garden  of  Eden  that  man  is  to  find  his 
earthly  paradise. 

The  proof  of  this  is  decisive;  it  is  to  be  found  not  less 
Proof  of  in  the  figures  of  the  statist  than  in  the  dreams  of  the 
!ta"ut?c”  poet.  The  old  state  can  always  undersell  the  young 
uw ,ra"  onc  >n  manufactures,  but  it  is  as  uniformly  undersold  by 
it  in  subsistence.  England  can  produce  cotton  goods 
cheaper  than  any  other  nation,  from  a material  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  the  consciousness 
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of  that  ability  -which  makes  her  now  advocate  the  doc-  chap. 

trines  of  Free  Trade  ; but  she  is  unable  to  compete  with  1 

the  harvests  of  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  America,  just 
as  ancient  Italy  was  with  those  of  Libya  and  Egypt.  At 
this  moment  she  exports  eighty  millions’  worth  of  manu- 
factures ; but  she  imports  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain, 
of  which  nearly  the  half  are  of  wheat,  being  a full  third 
of  that  staple  food  of  our  whole  people.  Grain  is  never 
raised  so  cheap  as  in  those  places  where  the  soil  is  rich, 
the  people  poor,  and  civilisation,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  a state  of  infancy.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  old  state, 
being  the  richer  of  the  two,  money  is  more  abundant,  the 
wages  of  labour  higher,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  raising 
food  greater  thau  in  the  poorer  state,  where  wages  arc 
low  because  money  is  scarce.  Machinery  obviates,  and 
more  than  obviates,  this  monied  inequality  in  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactures,  but  it  has  no  influence  in 
cheapening  that  of  food.  This  is  a fixed,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable  law  of  nature — the  same  in  the  last  stages 
of  society,  and  ages  of  the  world,  as  in  the  first — against 
which  the  genius,  the  inventions,  and  the  industry  of  man 
are  alike  unable  to  strive.  As  such,  it  exercises  a great 
and  lasting  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  tho  species. 

It  was  the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Rome  in 
ancient,  and  of  the  decline  of  Great  Britain  in  modern 
times  : it  imposes,  at  one  time,  an  impassable  bar  to  the 
progress  of  a particular  nation ; and  prevents,  at  another, 
the  undue  multiplication  of  mankind  in  a particular  loca- 
lity. It  is  the  great  means  provided  by  Providence  for 
arresting  the  corruption  of  aged  societies,  and  securing, 
when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  the  general  dispersion 
of  the  species. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  and  of  the  vast  influence  of 
this  law  of  nature  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind,  we  wimtiYthe 
have  only  to  consider  what  would  have  been  their  situa- 
tion  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise — if  subsistence,  like  W1S6? 
manufactures  or  minerals,  could  be  raised  by  huge  fac- 
tories in  particular  places,  and  fire  had  been  capable  of 
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•working  the  same  prodigies  in  the  production  of  food  for 
man,  as  it  is  in  that  of  cotton  or  iron  goods.  Would  the 
world,  in  such  circumstances,  hare  been  worth  living  in  ? 
Could  any  human  power  have  prevented  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  species;  could  the  progress,  even,  and 
increase  of  mankind,  have  been  secured,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  manufacturing  districts,  or  great  towns,  so  far 
from  increasing,  are  never  able  to  maintain  their  own 
numbers;  and  that,  but  for  a constant  immigration  from 
rural  localities,  they  would  constantly  decline  in  popula- 
tion ? * If  the  husbandmen  of  the  fields,  the  shepherds 
of  the  mountains,  had  become  daily,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  more  and  more  collected  in  huge  manufactories, 
where  subsistence  was  rolled  out  of  mills  like  cotton  goods 
from  the  steam-power  looms,  or  iron  from  the  furnaces, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  human  race?  If,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  mechanical  invention,  one  man  became  capable  in 
these  immense  food-mills  of  producing  subsistence  for  two 
hundred  men,  what  could  stand  in  infant  states  against 
such  competition  with  the  more  advanced  ones  1 And 
would  not  the  inevitable  result  have  been,  that  the  human 
species,  instead  of  following  out  the  precept  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  extending  over  the  earth  and  subduing  it, 
would  have  been  all  collected  together  round  a few  early- 
peopled  districts,  where  manners  were  corrupted,  happi- 

* The  Author  is  well  aware  that  there  is  often  an  apparent  increase  of  births 
over  deaths  in  manufacturing  districts  and  great  towns ; and  during  the  ton 
years  from  1841  to  1851,  the  proportion  was  57  per  cent  in  three  agricultural 
counties,  and  49  per  cent  in  nine  manufacturing  towns.  But  this  arises  en- 
tirely from  the  vast  immigration  of  young  and  healthy  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
from  the  country,  which  is  constantly  going  forward  into  great  manufacturing 
towns  while  they  continue  prosperous.  To  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
of  Great  Britain  this  immigration  is  never  less  than  20,000  or  30,000  annually ; 
to  the  metropolis,  four  or  five  times  as  great.  This  vast  increment  of  persons 
in  search  of  work,  for  the  most  part  in  the  prime  of  life,  both  adds  to  the  num- 
ber of  town  births,  and  diminishes  the  proportion  to  existing  numbers  of  the 
annual  deaths.  If  the  real  urban  population — that  is,  the  persons  bom  and 
bred  in  towns — were  left  to  their  own  powers  of  increase,  it  would  everywhere 
be  stationary  or  decline.  It  is  the  great  mortality  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  in  town-bred  children,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  this. — See  Edinburgh 
Review,  April  1853,  p.  291,  to  which  the  Author  is  indebted  for  many  facts 
supporting  his  views. 
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ness  blighted,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  race  rendered  chap. 
impossible  ? *• 

The  influence  which  this  law  of  nature  exercises  upon 
the  fate  of  particular  nations  is  great  and  decisive.  It  influence 
has  for  ever  rendered  impossible  that  pressure  of  popula-  „ uli  hZ 
tion  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  so  much  the  object  of  dread 
among  political  economists.  When  a country  becomes 
rich  and  densely  peopled,  a considerable  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants invariably  take  to  manufacturing  pursuits;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  not  only  is  the  increase  of  that 
section  of  the  community  from  its  own  resources  imme- 
diately arrested,  but  the  passions  and  desires  which  arise 
in  the  urban  population  and  manufacturing  districts  lead 
to  the  stoppage  of  all  increase  in  the  agricultural.  The 
cry  for  cheap  bread  is  heard ; and  as  it  can  never  be 
raised  as  cheap  in  the  old  state  as  the  young  one,  the 
consequence  is,  that  free  importation  is  first  called  for, 
and  at  last  admitted.  The  moment  this  takes  place,  to 
any  great  extent,  the  limits  of  national  progress  have 
been  reached,  population  declines,  emigration  increases, 
and  the  sinews  of  the  state  are  transferred  to  distant 
lands.  How  clearly  is  the  operation  of  this  law  of  nature 
exemplified  in  the  recent  history  of  Great  Britain,  where 
the  nation  has  been  convulsed  with  the  fierce  demand  for 
free  trade  in  com,  first  raised  in  the  manufacturing  towns ; 
and,  as  a consequence  of  its  concession,  it  now  finds  ten 
millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  grain  annually  imported, 
three  hundred  thousand  cultivators  annually  exported, 
and  the  chief  market  for  its  manufactures  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  its  own  fields  daily  declining. 

But  if  this  law  of  nature,  acting  as  it  does  upon  the 
selfish  dispositions  and  grasping  propensities  of  mankind,  Great  ia** 
has  thus  affixed  an  everlasting  bar  to  the  progress  of  par- 
ticular  nations,  it  is  attended  with  very  different  results th* 
upon  the  general  fortunes  of  the  species.  If  the  first 
leads  to  melancholy,  the  last  inspires  the  most  consolatory 
reflections.  It  is  constantly  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
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designs  of  Providence  are  not  limited  to  the  growth  of 
any  particular  people,  but  extend  to  the  general  exten- 
sion and  dispersion  of  the  species.  To  people  the  earth 
and  subdue  it  is  the  first  duty,  as  it  was  the  first  com-  - 
mand  to  mankind,  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world  as  in  the 
first.  When,  from  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  progress  of  a particular  state  is  arrested  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  selfish  passions  of  its  own  people,  the  sinews 
of  its  strength,  tho  seeds  of  its  greatness,  are  not  lost ; 
they  are  only  transferred  to  distant  realms,  where  a wider 
field  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  the  means  of 
safe  and  unbounded  multiplication  are  afforded.  Some- 
times this  great  migration  of  mankind  takes  place  from 
the  lust  of  foreign  conquest,  sometimes  from  the  impa- 
tience of  internal  passion.  In  one  age  it  appears  in  the 
fierce  tempest  of  Scythian  conquest ; in  another,  in  the 
ceaseless  inroad  of  pacific  immigration ; at  one  time  it 
implants  the  Gothic  swarm  in  the  destined  fields  of 
European  enterprise ; at  another,  spreads  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  over  the  boundless  regions  of  Transatlantic 
or  Australian  freedom. 

“ Knowledge,”  it  is  often  said,  “ is  Power.”  No  one 
has  yet  ventured  to  say  it  is  cither  wisdom  or  virtue. 
Bulwer  was  nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  it  is  a trust 
which  may  be  used  or  abused.  In  this  respect  a 
capital  mistake  has  been  committed,  both  by  the  specu- 
lative and  active  part  of  mankind  of  late  years ; and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  by  the  religious  teachers,  whose 
principles  should  have  led  them  most  to  distrust  the 
efficacy  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  arresting  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  species.  They  forgot  that  it  was  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  expelled  our  first 
parents  from  Paradise — that  the  precept  of  our  Saviour 
was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  not  to  educate  all 
nations  ; that  its  propagation  was  intrusted  to  ignorant 
fishermen,  not  the  sages  of  Egypt,  Greece,  or  India. 
Experience  has  now  abundantly  verified  the  melancholy 
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truth  so  often  enforced  in  Scripture,  so  constantly  for- 
gotten by  mankind,  that  intellectual  cultivation  has  no 
effect  in  arresting  the  sources  of  evil  in  the  human  heart ; 
that  it  alters  the  direction  of  crime,  but  does  not  diminish 
its  amount.  The  poet  has  said — 

14  Didicisse  fideliier  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  Binit  ease  feroa 

and  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  observe,  he  has  not 
said,  “ nec  sinit  esse  malos.”  Education  and  civilisation, 
generally  diffused,  have  a powerful  effect  in  softening 
the  savage  passions  of  the  human  breast,  and  checking 
the  crimes  of  violence  which  originate  in  their  indul- 
gence ; but  they  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
those  of  fraud  and  gain,  because  they  add  strength  to  the 
desires,  by  multiplying  the  pleasures  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  acquisition  of  property.  Then  is  indeed 
experienced  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  that 
“ the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.”  In  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  word 
in  favour  of  learning  as  a purifier  of  morals,  or  a passport 
to  heaven,  though  there  is  much  on  self-denial  and 
love  of  our  neighbour.  In  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  learned  are  not  included  among  the 
blessed  : it  is  the  pure  in  heart,  not  the  instructed, 
that  shall  see  God.* 

* 44 So  far,”  Bays  Bulwer,  “from  considering  that  we  do  all  that  is  needful  to 
accomplish  ourselves  as  men  when  we  cultivate  only  the  intellect,  we  should 
remember  that  we  thereby  continually  increase  the  range  of  our  desires,  and 
therefore  of  our  temptations.  Wo  should  endeavour,  therefore,  simultaneously 
to  cultivate  both  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  prove  the  ignorant  to  be 
God's  children  no  less  than  the  wise,  and  those  moral  qualities  which  have 
made  men  great  and  good  when  reading  and  writing  were  scarcely  known — 
viz.,  patience  and  fortitude  under  poverty  and  distress ; humility  and  bene- 
ficence amidst  grandeur  and  wealth  ; Justice,  the  father  of  all  the  more  solid 
virtues,  softened  by  Charity,  their  loving  mother.  Thus  accompanied,  know- 
ledge becomes  indeed  the  magnificent  crown  of  humanity,  not  the  imperious 
despot,  but  the  checked  and  tempered  sovereign  of  the  soul.”  This  is  true 
wisdom,  which  comes  with  peculiar  grace  from  one  whose  imaginative  writings 
constitute  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  English  literature. — Bulwbr,  My 
Novel,  i.  353,  354  the  most  varied  in  character,  and  profound  in  thought,  of 
all  this  gifted  author’s  productions. 
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This  is  a melancholy  truth : so  melancholy,  indeed,  that 
it  is  far  from  being  generally  acknowledged,  even  by 
the  best-informed  persons  ; and  it  is  so  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  human  intellect  that  it  is  probably  the  last  one 
which  will  be  generally  admitted  by  mankind.  Never- 
theless, there  is  none  which  is  supported  by  a more  wide- 
spread and  unvarying  mass  of  proofs,  or  which,  when 
rightly  considered,  might  more  naturally  be  anticipated 
from  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  The  utmost 
efforts  have,  for  a quarter  of  a century,  been  made  in 
yarious  countries  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to 
the  labouring  classes  ; but  not  only  has  no  diminution  in 
consequence  been  perceptible  in  the  amount  of  crime  and 
the  turbulence  of  mankind,  but  the  effect  has  been  just 
the  reverse  ; they  have  both  signally  and  alarmingly  in- 
creased. Education  has  been  made  a matter  of  state 
policy  in  Prussia,  and  every  child  is,  by  the  compulsion 
of  government,  sent  to  school ; but  so  far  has  this  uni- 
versal spread  of  instruction  been  from  eradicating  the 
seeds  of  evil,  that  serious  crime  is  fourteen  times  as  pre- 
valent, in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Prussia,  as  it  is 
in  France,  where  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants can  neither  read  nor  write.*  In  France  itself,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  from  the  returns  collected  in  the 
Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,  of  commitments  for 
crimes  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  the  number  of  children  at 
school,  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  all  the  eighty-three 
Departments  is,  without  one  single  exception,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  instruction  received  ; and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  very  curious  and  interesting  tables  constructed 
by  M.  Guerry,  the  lightest  Departments  in  the  map  show- 
ing the  amount  of  education  are  the  darkest  in  that 

* Proportion  op  Crime  in  France  and  Prussia  in  1826. 

Prussia.  Fmnce. 

Crimes  against  the  person,  . 1 in  34.122  1 in  32.411 

Do.  Do.  property,  1 in  .597  1 in  9.392 

On  the  whole, 1 in  .687  1 in  7.286 

— Alison’s  Essays,  L 658. 
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showing  the  amount  of  crime.*  By  far  the  greater  pro-  chap. 

portion  of  the  abandoned  women  in  Paris  come  from  the  L_ 

districts  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated in  France.  In  Scotland,  the  educated  criminals 
are  to  the  uneducated  as  4£  to  1 ; in  England,  as  2 to 
1 nearly  ; in  Ireland  they  are  about  equal  ;f  but  of 

* See  Statistiquc  Morale  de  la  France,  par  M.  Guerry,  Paris,  1834, — a moat 
intereating  work,  the  results  of  which  are  well  abridged  in  Bulwer's  France, 
vol.  i.  pp.  173-178. 

+ 1841 — England,  Scotland.  Ireland. 

Uneducated, . . . 9.220  .696  8.735  * 

Educated,  . . . 18.111  2.834  7.152 


Criminal  Offenders  in  Scotland  in  1852. 


1 

Counties. 

Total  number 
of  offenders. 

Neither  read 
nor  write. 

Read,  or  read 
and  write 
Imperfectly. 

Read  and 
write  well. 

Superior 

educa- 

tion. 

S 

•3 

X 

i 

a 

t 

I 

fa. 

1 

X 

t 

i 

£ 

i 

4 

X 

i 

| 

£ 

• 

4 

X 

| 

a 

* 

Aberdeen,  . 

57 

37 

8 

5 

45 

32 

3 

1 

Argyll, 

106 

20 

35 

10 

42 

7 

23 

3 

6 

Ayr,  . . . 

121 

30 

22 

12 

7.3 

in 

21 

i 

Banff, 

23 

5 

>( 

u 

18 

4 

5 

1 

Berwick, 

48 

5 

12 

20 

2 

13 

2 

3 

i 

Bute,  . 

8 

6 

... 

1 

7 

5 

1 

Caithness,  . 

13 

i 

4 

8 

1 

1 

Clackmannan, 

25 

ii 

4 

2 

ii 

4 

7 

5 

3 

Dumbarton, 

113 

30 

18 

n 

90 

18 

9 

1 

2 

Dumfries, 

113 

21 

14 

5 

45 

12 

51 

4 

2 

... 

Edinburgh,  . 

429 

251 

3-1 

24 

203 

204 

122 

22 

10 

i 

Elgin  and  Moray, 

15 

8 

2 

13 

6 

2 

Fife,  . . ’ . 

71 

14 

11 

2 

46 

11 

13 

i 

i 

Forfar, 

213 

66 

29 

12 

105 

39 

76 

15 

3 

Haddington, 

47 

10 

u 

4 

31 

6 

5 

Inverness,  . 

126 

29 

15 

11 

54 

K 

21 

i 

7 

Kincardine, . 

13 

3 

2 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

Kinross, 

7 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Kirkcudbright, 

26 

13 

3 

2 

21 

11 

1 

1 

Lanark, 

510 

239 

173 

120 

268 

104 

52 

13 

15 

i 

Linlithgow,  . 

46 

14 

17 

9 

20 

o 

8 

3 

1 

Naim, 

14 

i 

1 

12 

1 

1 

Orkney  and  Zetland, 

19 

12 

4 

6 

10 

6 

2 

3 

Peebles, 

30 

I 

2 

21 

1 

7 

Perth,  . 

88 

34 

8 

2 

77 

30 

3 

1 

i 

Ren  fre  w, 

2211 

98 

38 

24 

114 

67 

72 

7 

4 

Ross  and  Cromarty, 

66 

15 

27 

11 

- 26 

4 

11 

o 

Roxburgh,  . 

118 

23 

44 

12 

44 

9 

30 

2 

Selkirk, 

6 

3 

o 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Stirling, 

1.50 

36 

21 

17 

106 

35 

22 

4 

1 

... 

Sutherland, 

13 

9 

3 

i 

Wigtown,  , , 

81 

“io 

17 

6 

48 

14 

8 

... 

8 

... 

Total,  . 

2949 

1078 

576 

312 

1660 

664 

602 

88 

76 

4 

— Porter’s  Progress  of  Vie  Nation,  and  Parliamentary  Tables,  1841. 
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49. 

Reasons  of 
this  pecu- 
liarity in 
human  na- 
ture. 


10,361  inmates  in  our  principal  penitentiaries,  6572 
hare  received  instruction  in  the  Sabbath  schools.*  In 
America,  the  educated  criminals  are  in  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  three  times  the  uneducated,  and  some  double 
only ; in  all,  greatly  superior  in  number.f  These  facts, 
to  all  persons  capable  of  yielding  assent  to  evidence  in 
opposition  to  prejudice,  completely  settle  the  question  ; 
but  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  is  so  adverse  to 
general  opinion,  that  probably  more  than  one  generation 
must  descend  to  their  graves  before  they  are  generally 
admitted. 

And  yet,  although  the  pride  of  intellect  is  so  reluctant 
to  admit  this  all-important  truth,  there  is  none  which 
in  reality  is  so  entirely  conformable  to  the  known  dispo- 
sitions of  the  human  mind,  or  which  is  so  frequently  and 
loudly  announced  in  Scripture.  That  the  heart  is  “ de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,”  we  know 
from  the  very  highest  authority  ; and  probably  there  is 
no  man  whose  experience  of  himself,  as  well  as  others, 
will  not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  saying.  But  education 
has  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  influence  of  these  secret 
tempters  which  every  one  finds  in  his  own  bosom;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  often  a tendency  to  increase  their  power, 
by  inflaming  the  imagination  with  pictures  of  enjoyment, 
which  is  not  to  be  attained,  at  least  in  any  short-hand 
method,  but  by  crime  or  injustice.  Education  is  the 
puberty  of  nations ; it  comes  on  unavoidably  at  a certain 
age,  and  renders  them  more  vigorous,  active,  and  powerful ; 
but  at  the  same  time  more  impassioned,  ardent,  aud 
licentious.  Discontent  with  our  present  lot  is  too  often 
the  result  of  highly  wrought,  and  often  exaggerated, 
pictures  of  the  lot  of  others  ; thence  the  experienced  and 
increasing  difficulty  of  maintaining  government,  restrain- 
ing turbulence,  and  preserving  property  from  spoliation 
in  the  states  and  cities  where  instruction  is  most  generally 

* Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  CCCCL.,  April  1853. 

+ Buckingham’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  472,  515. 
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diffused.  The  common  idea,  that  education,  by  render- 
ing the  pleasures  of  intellect  accessible  to  the  multitude, 
"will  provide  an  antidote  and  counterpoise  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  sense,  though  plausible,  is  entirely  fallacious. 
The  powers  of  intellect — the  capacity  of  feeling  its  enjoy- 
ments— are  given  to  a small  fraction  only  of  the  human 
race  : the  vast  majority  of  men  in  every  rank  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Physical  excitement,  animal  pleasure,  the  thirst  for  gain 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  them,  constitute  the  active  principles 
of  niue-tenths  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  ranks  of  life. 
Increase  their  material  well-being,  multiply  their  means 
of  obtaining  these  enjoyments,  render  them  so  far  as 
possible  easy  and  comfortable  in  their  circumstances,  and 
you  make  a mighty  step  in  adding  to  the  sum  of  human 
felicity,  because  you  open  avenues  to  it  from  which  none 
are  excluded.  Augment  to  any  conceivable  extent  their 
means  of  instruction ; establish  schools  in  every  street, 
libraries  in  every  village,  and  you  do  infinite  things, 
indeed,  for  the  thinking  few,  but  little  for  the  unthinking 
many.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not  that 
education  should  be  discouraged — it  is  just  the  reverse. 
It  is  that  it  should  be  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  a 
vast  addition  to  human  power,  but  no  safeguard,  taken 
by  itself,  against  human  wickedness  : on  the  contrary,  a 
great  increase  both  to  the  desires  which  prompt  to  mis- 
deeds, and  the  powers  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Where  that  safeguard  is  to  be  found,  we  know 
from  a higher  source  than  either  human  wisdom  or  human 
experience ; and  why  it  is  necessary,  we  know  from  the 
same  source  : “ The  carnal  man  is  at  enmity  with  God.”* 

* The  great  proportion  of  criminals  in  all  civilised  countries  who  belong  to 
the  educated  class,  is  no  doubt  mainly  brought  out  by  the  number— gene* 
rally  fully  a half — who  are  “ imperfectly  educated.”  But  that  is  tho  great 
difficulty  of  the  Education  Question.  Can  it  ever  be  otherwise  ? Are  not  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  general  compelled  to  abandon  education  tho  moment 
they  leave  school,  and  often  before  it,  from  the  necessity  of  daily  labour  ? They 
can  all  get  enough  of  education  to  enable  them  to  read  demoralising  publica- 
tions, but  not  enough  to  give  them  a taste  for  a better  style  of  literature.  Many, 
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But  this  rer y circumstance  of  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  circle  to  which  literary  pleasures  can  by  possibility 
be  extended,  and  of  the  limited  sphere  over  which  its 
direct  enjoyments  spread,  only  renders  the  greater  and 
the  more  enduring  the  sway  of  intelligence  and  intellect 
oyer  mankind,  and  the  permanent  direction  of  human 
destinies  by  the  power  of  thought.  However  much  men, 
in  troubled  times,  may  aspire  to  self-government — how- 
ever long  and  fiercely  they  may  contend  for  it — there  is 
nothing  more  certain,  than  that  they  can  never  enjoy  it, 
not  even  for  an  hour.  They  are  disqualified  for  it  by  the 
decided  inferiority  of  the  general  mind.  The  first  and 
most  urgent  necessity  of  mankind  is  to  be  governed.  Man 
can  exist  for  days  together  without  food,  for  months  with- 
out shelter  ; but  not  for  an  hour  without  a government. 
The  first  act  of  successful  insurrection,  as  of  victorious 
mutiny,  invariably  is  to  appoint  a new  set  of  rulers,  who 
shall  discharge  the  duties,  and  who  never  fail  to  render 
more  stringent  the  powers,  of  the  old  ones.  Mankind 
does  not  by  revolution  escape  from  the  government  of  a 
few ; it  only  changes  its  governors.  Monarchy  was  as 
really  established  in  France  under  Robespierre,  Napo- 
leon, Louis  Philippe,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  as  ever  it  was 
under  Louis  XIV. ; the  only  difference  was  in  the  person 

doubtless,  do  acquire  such  a taste;  but  with  the  majority  it  is  not  to  be  expected. 
If  any  one  could  give  the  poor  the  means  of  giving  their  children  a superior 
education,  he  doubtless  would  achieve  a mighty  step  in  Bocial  improvement ; 
but  it  is  not  by  merely  establishing  schools  that  this  is  to  be  done.  The  pro- 
portions which  the  several  classes  of  criminals  bear  to  each  other  in  England 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  table:  — 


Years. 

Could  not 
read. 

Imperfect. 

Well. 

Superior. 

Not 

known. 

Total. 

1836 

33.52 

37.53 

10.36 

0.91 

2.68 

100 

1837 

35.85 

5*2.08 

9.45 

0.42 

2.18 

100 

1838 

34.42 

53.41 

9.77 

0.34 

2.08 

100 

1839 

33.53 

53.48 

10.07 

0.32 

2.60 

100 

1840 

33.52 

55.57 

8.29 

0.37 

2.45 

100 

1841 

33.32 

56.67 

7.10 

0.43 

2.27 

100 

1842 

33.33 

58.52 

6.77 

0.22 

2.34 

100 

— M'Culloch’b  Statistics  of  Great  Britain,  L 476. 
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or  party  who  wielded  the  sovereign  powers.  The  Eng-  chap. 

lish  soon  discovered  whether  the  executive  was  less  strin-  ll 

gent  or  costly  under  the  Long  Parliament,  Cromwell,  or 
William  III.,  than  it  had  been  under  the  princes  of 
the  Stuart  line.  Rousseau  has  affirmed,  that  the  origin 
of  government  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  social  contract ; 
other  political  dreamers  have  sought  it  in  the  ruthless 
power  of  primeval  conquests  ; but  its  real  source  is  to  be 
found  in  a cause  of  more  general  and  lasting  operation 
than  either  : it  consists  in  the  experienced  inability  of 
mankind  to  govern  themselves. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  so  immensely  extended 
the  influence  of  mind,  and  augmented,  in  so  fearful  a de-  Great  Mn- 
gree,  the  responsibility  of  those  who  direct  its  powers. 

The  thinking  few  govern  the  unthinking  many  ; and  they  “u'^“ 
are  themselves  directed  by  the  still  smaller  number  to4®*'™- 
whom  Providence  has  unlocked  the  fountains  of  original 
thought.  If  we  would  discover  the  real  rulers  of  mankind 
in  civilised  states,  and  in  this  age,  we  must  look  for  them, 
not  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  but  in  the  closets  of  the  wise. 

There  is  only  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  sway 
of  the  latter  does  not  rise  till  long  after  he  has  been  mould- 
ering in  his  grave.  It  does  not  commence  till  the  third 
or  fourth  generation.  That  time  is  required  for  thought 
to  descend  from  the  pinnacles  where  its  light  first  strikes, 
to  the  inferior  regions,  where  it  must  spread  before  it  is 
carried  into  effect.  But  though  slow,  the  effect  is  not 
the  less  certain.  Who  brought  about  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  all  the  countless  changes  and  convulsions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  1 It  was  neither  Calonno  nor 
Briennc,  Necker  nor  Mirabeau  ; they  only  moved  with 
the  stream  when  put  in  motion  : it  was  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  that  opened  the  original  fountains  ; it  is  genius 
alone  that  can  unlock  the  cavern  of  the  winds.  Who 
was  the  real  author  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  a change  of 
policy,  the  effects  of  which  are  incalculable  upon  the 
British  empire  ? It  was  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor  Mr 
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chap.  Huskisson  ; it  was  not  Cobden  nor  Bright  : it  is  Adam 
*'  Smith  and  Quesnay  who  stand  forth  as  the  authors  of 
this  mighty  innovation.  All  that  the  subsequent  states- 
men did  was  to  elaborate  and  carry  into  execution  what 
they  had  announced  and  recommended.  Even  the  re- 
action against  innovation,  and  the  frequent  return,  after 
an  experience  of  the  storms  of  revolution,  to  the  stillness 
of  despotism,  or  the  sternness  of  military  power,  is  owing 
to  the  powers  of  thought.  It  is  they  which  euforce  the 
lessons  of  experience,  because  they  point  out  to  what 
cause  prior  suffering  had  been  owing.  What  a veil 
dropped  from  before  the  British  eyes  when  the  Icon 
Basilike  appeared ! And  even  the  arms  of  the  Allies 
were  less  efficacious  than  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand  in 
procuring  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

52  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  powers  of  thought,  if 
Ease  with  allowed  free  expression,  are  the  best  guarantee  against 
press  may  the  encroachments  of  despotism,  and  that  the  loss  of 
to  the'pur-d  freedom  is  never  to  be  apprehended  as  long  as  the  liberty 
despotism.  ^e  press  is  preserved.  But  though  that  is  often,  it  is 
by  no  means  always  true ; on  the  contrary,  the  selfish 
measures  of  class  government,  and  the  destruction  of  free 
privileges  by  military  power,  are  never  so  effectually 
secured  as  by  the  support  of  a corrupted  or  hireling  press. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  rude  despotism  of  Cromwell  in 
England,  the  nicely-constructed  chains  of  imperial  power 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  in  France,  never  could  have 
existed,  but  for  the  cordial  and  interested  support  of  an 
impassioned  press  in  both  countries.  The  utter  ruin  of 
the  West  India  colonies — the  deep  depression  of  agricul- 
tural industry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Free-trade  system — the  general  and  long- 
continued  distress  of  the  whole  class  of  producers  in  both 
countries,  from  the  monetary  laws — never  could  have 
been  effected,  if  these  measures  had  not  been  advocated 
by  able  and  indefatigable  journals  in  the  interest  of  the 
monied  class  and  the  consumers.  Those  who  lay  the 
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flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  genius  is  the  eternal 
enemy  of  oppression,  and  that  liberty  is  safe  if  its  expres- 
sion is  secured,  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  condition  of 

Rome,  when  every  successive  emperor  was  lauded  in  the 
eloquent  strains  of  servile  panegyrists ; of  England,  when 
the  mighty  genius  of  Milton  was  devoted  to  defending 
the  measures  of  the  regicide  and  Long  Parliament ; or 
of  France,  when  the  sonorous  periods  of  Fontanes  cele- 
brated, in  graceful  flattery,  the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

The  communication  of  thought  over  the  whole  world, 
and  the  consequent  interchange  of  ideas  and  feelings 
between  uations,  has  become  infinitely  more  rapid  since 
the  powers  of  steam  were  applied  to  the  means  of  con- 
veyance by  sea  and  land.  That  marvellous  discovery, 
which  has  quadrupled  the  powers  of  industry,  and  halved 
the  distance  of  empires,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  still  more  wonderful  powers  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  will  soon,  to  all  appearance,  render  all  the  civilised 
world  one  great  community,  over  which  the  communica- 
tion of  intelligence  and  thought  will  be  as  rapid  as  over 
the  streets  of  a single  capital.  With  what  important 
effects  these  great  discoveries  will  be  hereafter  attended, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  electric 
shock,  communicated  from  Paris,  spread  over  Europe  in 
1848.  Great  consequences  must  inevitably  result  from 
this  prodigiously  enhanced  rapidity  of  communication  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  consequences  will  be  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Vigour  of  thought,  spread  of  ideas, 
interchange  of  knowledge,  have  been  immensely  enhanced; 
but  is  it  quite  certain  that  these  powers  will  be  exclusively 
applied  to  good  ends  ? Are  the  powers  of  evil  not  capa- 
ble of  taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  enhanced  rapidity 
of  communication  thus  put  into  their  hands  1 Is  not  the 
spread  of  evil,  and  falsehood,  and  exaggeration,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  more  rapid  and  certain  than  that 
of  reason  and  truth,  just  in  proportion  as  works  of  ima- 
gination are  more  eagerly  sought  after  than  those  which 
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chap,  depict  reality?  And  is  not  the  unexampled  rapidity 

1 — with  which  Europe  took  fire  in  1848,  a decisive  proof 

that  the  increased  rapidity  in  the  communication  of 
thought  among  nations  tends  to  convert  society  into  a 
huge  powder-magazine,  liable  to  blow  up  on  the  first 
spark  falling  into  it  ? 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  these  apprehensions,  it  is 
increased  in  vain  to  deny ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  the  remedy 
is  as  swift  as  the  disease.  “ Experience,”  says  Dr  J ohn- 
d pie.  which  son,  “ is  the  great  test  of  truth,  and  is  perpetually  con- 
countemet  tradicting  the  theories  of  men.”  Suffering,  we  may  add, 
is  the  great,  and  perhaps  the  only  effectual  monitor  of 
nations.  In  vain  do  men  seek  to  elude  its  admonitions, 
to  forget  its  lessons  ; it  comes  with  unerring  certainty 
when  the  paths  of  evil  have  been  trod  ; and  not  now,  as 
of  old,  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  but  upon  the 
very  generation  which  has  committed  the  forfeit.  So 
swift  is  the  communication  of  thought,  that  changes  pro- 
duce their  inevitable  results  with  unheard-of  rapidity ; 
and  the  cycle  of  excitement,  folly,  crime,  and  punishment 
is  run  out  in  a few  years.  Decisive  proof  of  this  has 
been  afforded  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  present 
generation ; if  the  records  of  the  past  are  referred  to,  the 
illustrations  of  it  are  innumerable.  Eighty  years  elapsed, 
in  ancient  Rome,  from  the  time  when  democratic  ambi- 
tion was  first  excited  by  the  proposals  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, till  the  period  when  the  wounds  of  the  Republic 
were  stanched,  and  its  peace  restored,  by  the  despotism 
of  Augustus  Ca;sar ; eleven  years  passed  away,  in  modern 
times,  before  the  passions  of  France,  in  1789,  were  stifled 
by  the  sword  of  Napoleon  ; ten  years  marked  the  inter- 
val between  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  confirmed  military  government  of  Cromwell. 
But  in  France,  in  recent  times,  before  four  years  had 
elapsed,  the  dreams  of  “ Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternity  ” 
were  superseded  by  the  general  demand  for  a strong 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  the  rude  but  effec- 
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tive  military  despotism  of  Louis  Napoleon ; and  before 
the  cry  for  Italian  nationality,  German  unity,  and  Hun- 
garian independence  had  ceased  to  resound  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Danube,  the  ominous 
sounds  were  hushed  by  the  force  of  arms  on  the  Hun- 
garian plains. 

The  reason  of  this  superior  rapidity,  both  in  the  trans- 
mission of  danger  and  the  extrication  of  its  remedies,  in 
modern  times,  is  very  apparent.  The  laws  of  nature,  in 
all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances,  are  adverse  to  crime, 
iniquity,  and  injustice ; they  are  calculated  to  foster  only 
justice,  industry,  charity.  But  there  is  now  no  special 
interposition  of  Divine  power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
Divine  administration  ; the  agents  in  this  mighty  system 
of  wisdom,  folly,  crime,  retribution,  and  punishment,  are 
men  themselves.  The  extension  of  the  power  of  reading, 
the  enhanced  rapidity  in  the  communication  of  thought, 
bring  the  lessons  of  experience  more  swiftly  home  to 
mankind ; they  cause  both  the  seeds  of  evil,  and  the 
principles  of  good,  to  bring  earlier  forth  their  appropriate 
fruits.  Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  ideas  are  now 
communicated,  that  it  resembles  rather  an  electric  shock 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  means  by  which  thought  was 
formerly  diffused  ; and  as  thought  is  directed  by  experi- 
ence and  suffering,  not  less  than  by  passion  and  desire, 
the  eradication  or  limitation  of  evil  has  become  as  rapid 
as  its  extension. 

The  desire  of  all  civilised  nations,  during  the  last  half- 
century,  has  been  for  representative  institutions  ; every 
attempted  convulsion  has  had  this  object — every  success- 
ful revolution  has  immediately  been  followed  by  its  accom- 
plishment. The  examples  of  England  and  America, 
where  they  have  been  found  to  have  been  attended  by 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  a vast  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  power,  and  a proportional  extension 
of  political  influence,  have  been  deemed  decisive  ; and 
other  nations  considered  themselves  secure  of  the  same 
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advantages,  if  they  obtained  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment. At  different  periods — in  1820,  1830,  1834,  and 
1848 — their  efforts  proved  successful,  their  desires  were 
accomplished.  Piedmont,  Naples,  Spain,  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Austria,  Prussia,  have  successively  obtained 
this  mucli-coveted  blessing ; and  the  sequel  of  this  history 
will  show  whether  it  has  immediately,  or  generally,  been 
followed  by  the  advantages  which  were  anticipated. 
Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  moment  (February  1852) 
representative  institutions  are,  with  a few  trifling  excep- 
tions, virtually  extinguished  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
despotic  power  of  sovereigns  re-established  and  supported 
by  1,500,000  armed  men.  And  in  South  America, 
where  royalty  has  been  everywhere  abolished,  and  repub- 
lics established  in  its  stead,  the  consequences  have  been 
so  dreadful  that  population  has  generally  declined  a 
third,  in  some  places  a half,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  a series  of  revolutions  have  succeeded  each  other,  so 
rapid  and  destructive  that  history,  in  despair,  has  ceased 
to  attempt  to  record  their  thread. 

These  disastrous  results,  so  different  from  what  were 
anticipated  from  the  spread  of  institutions  under  which 
England  and  America  have  risen  to  such  an  unexampled 
pitch  of  prosperity  and  glory,  have  diffused  a very  gene- 
ral doubt  among  thoughtful  men,  whether  the  whole  repre- 
sentative system  is  not  a delusion,  and  whether  its  general 
establishment  would  not  be  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
which  could  be  inflicted  on  mankind.  They  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance,  it  is  said,  and  found  wanting. 
Men  do  not  everywhere  concur  in  abolishing  institutions 
which  are  really  beneficial  in  their  tendency,  or  in  recur- 
ring to  those  which  are  pernicious.  The  example  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  reduced  to  political  nullity  by  the  action  of 
representative  institutions  ; of  Piedmont,  driven  into  un- 
just and  ruinous  aggression  by  the  same  cause ; of  France, 
after  sixty  years’  experience  of  their  effects,  enthusiastically 
and  generally  calling  for  their  abolition  ; of  the  splendid 
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regions  of  South  America,  rendered  desolate  by  the  con- 
tests they  have  produced — are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
to  what  they  lead  in  states  not  fitted  for  their  reception, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  effort  so  generally  made  in  con- 
tinental Europe  by  military  power  to  counteract  their 
tendency.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  reaction  has 
been  owing  to  the  interposition  of  an  armed  force,  which 
has  stifled  the  expression  of  the  public  voice,  and  arrested 
the  march  of  human  improvement  Armed  men  are  but 
the  executors  of  the  national  will ; in  all  ages,  but  more 
especially  in  civilised  and  enlightened,  they  do  not  control, 
but  express  it.  The  stifling  of  the  revolution  of  1848, 
in  France,  was  accomplished  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
soldiers,  and  by  as  rude  an  exercise  of  power  as  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  by  the  bayonets 
of  Napoleon  ; but  the  deed  was  approved  by  seven  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  Frenchmen ; — and  the  forces  of  the 
Czar  never  could  have  re-established  despotic  power  in 
Austria,  if  the  brief  experience  of  revolutionary  anarchy 
had  not  made  it  generally  felt  that  it  was  preferable  to 
the  storms  of  faction. 

In  truth,  the  present  effects  of  representative  govern- 
ments in  the  two  countries  where  they  have  been  longest 
established,  and  been  most  successful,  may  well  suggest  a 
serious  doubt  whether,  in  their  pure  and  unmixed  form, 
they  do  not  induce  more  evil  than  they  remove.  We 
must  not  confound  with  such  governments  the  rule  of  a 
patrician  senate  watched  by  a plebeian  democracy,  as  in 
ancient  Rome;  or  of  an  aristocracy  of  land  and  com- 
mercial wealth  controlled  by  an  energetic  commonalty, 
such  as  obtained  under  the  old  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  when  all  classes  were  adequately  represented,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  equally  the  guardian  of  colo- 
nial industry  and  British  manufactures,  of  English  land 
and  native  shipping,  of  territorial  influence  and  urban 
ambition.  Probably  no  candid  inquirer  into  human 
affairs  will  ever  hesitate  in  the  opinion  that,  during  the 
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chap,  period,  probably  brief,  when  such  a system  of  government 
1-  endures,  it  affords  the  best  guarantee  for  social  felicity 
and  national  progress  that  human  wisdom  has  ever 
devised.  But  though  that  is  the  representative  system, 
as  it  grew  up  in  most  of  the  states  of  modern  Europe, 
and  as  it  has  produced  the  wonders  of  British  greatness, 
it  is  not  the  representative  system  as  it  is  now  understood 
by  the  popular  party  all  over  the  world.  That  system 
consists  in  the  representation  of  mere  numbers ; in  the 
vesting  supreme  power  in  the  delegates  of  a simple  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  population.  The  near  approach  made 
to  such  a system  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  Great  Britain, 
gives,  in  its  practical  result,  no  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  such  a system  of  government  affords  the  best  guar- 
antee either  for  national  security  or  social  progress  ; on 
the  contrary,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  its  probable 
result  is  the  selfishness  and  injustice  of  class  government. 
Some  one  interest  gets  the  majority,  and  it  instantly  makes 
use  of  the  power  it  has  acquired  to  gain  a profit  to  itself 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  class.  Corporations,  it  is 
well  known,  have  no  consciences,  for  which  proverbial 
fact  an  English  Lord-Chancellor  has  assigned  a very 
sufficient  reason  ;*  and  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  English  legislation,  affords  too  clear  evidence  that 
an  interest  vested  with  political  power  is  not  likely  to  be 
behind  its  neighbours  in  selfish  aggrandisement.  Certain 
it  i§,  that  the  ruin  of  industry  and  destruction  of  property 
effected  in  Great  Britain,  since  the  manufacturing  school 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  Parliament,  much  exceeds 
anything  recorded  in  the  history  of  pacific  legislation,  or 
that  could  have  been  effected  by  the  most  violent  exer- 
tions of  despotic  power  ; and  the  melancholy  fact  stands 
proved  by  the  records  of  the  Census,  that  the  population 

* In  a case  pleaded  before  Lord  Thurlow,  on  the  Woolsack,  one  of  the 
counsel,  who  was  stating  the  case  ogaiust  an  incorporation,  Baid  that  his  client’s 
opponents  had  no  conscience.  “ Conscience  J ” said  Thurlow  ; “ did  you  ever 
expect  a corporation  to  have  a conscience,  when  it  has  no  soul  to  be  damned, 
and  no  body  to  be  kicked  ? ” 
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of  the  empire,  which  had  advanced  without  intermis8ion  chap. 

during  five  centuries,  for  the  first  time  declined  during  the — 

first  five  years  of  Free-trade  legislation.* 

America,  where  republican  institutions  and  universal 
suffrage  *have  from  the  foundation  of  the  state  been  its  effects 
established,  affords  an  equally  decisive  proof  of  the  tend-  in  tnca' 
eucy  of  such  institutions  to  produce  class  government  and 
unjust  external  measures.  The  principal  States  of  the 
Union  have,  by  common  consent,  repudiated  their  State 
debts  as  soon  as  the  storms  of  adversity  blew  j and  they 
have,  in  some  instances,  resumed  the  payment  of  their 
interest  only  when  the  sale  of  lands  they  had  wrested  from 
the  Indians  afforded  them  the  means  of  doing  so,  without 
recurring  to  the  dreaded  horrors  of  direct  taxation.  The 
measures  of  Congress  have  been  so  generally  directed  by 
self-interest  that  they  have,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
brought  the  confederacy  to  the  verge  of  dissolution  ; and 
the  threatened  separation  of  South  Carolina  was  only 
prevented  from  breaking  it  up  by  the  quiet  concession  of 
the  central  legislature.  Subsequently,  the  selfish  career 
of  unbridled  democracy  has  been  still  more  clearly  evinced. 
Without  the  vestige  of  a title  they  have  seized  on  Texas, 


* Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  184  . . 26,881,105 

Increase  to  1846,  one-half  of  ten  preceding  years,  . . 1,210,338 


Total  population  in  1846,  . . . 28,041,443 

Actual  population  by  census  of  1851,  ....  27,435,315 


Decrease  in  five  years,  . . . 606,128 

— Cenruf , 1851. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  give  the  statistics  on  which  the  above  statement  as 
to  the  immense  destruction  of  property  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  thirty 
years  is  founded.  Ample  proof  of  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  monetary  crises  of  1 825, 
1839,  and  1847,  are  most  moderately  estimated  at  £100,000,000  each  ; the  de- 
preciation of  West  India  property  by  the  Act  of  1834  and  Free  Trade  at  a like 
sum ; and  the  depreciation  of  British  agricultural  produce  since  1846  at  least 
£40,000,000  a-year.  This,  from  1847  to  1852,  would  amount  to  no  less  than 
£200,000,000.  It  is  true,  as  a set-off  in  some  degree  to  this,  must  be  considered 
the  diminished  cost  of  articles  of  subsistence  to  the  people  : but  still  that  is 
enriching  one  class  by  the  ruin  of  another ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
manufacturing  classes  are  in  the  long  run  to  be  benefited  by  the  impoverish- 
ing of  their  customers.  ^ 
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and  annexed  it  to  their  vast  dominions ; by  concealing 
the  plan  referred  to  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  nega- 
tived their  claims,  they  have  obtained  from  Great  Britain 
the  half  of  Maine  ; they  have  done  their  utmost  to  revo- 
lutionise Canada  ; they  have  only  been  prevented  by  a 
melancholy  tragedy  from  revolutionising  Cuba  ; and  when 
the  Mexicans  took  up  arms  to  avenge  the  spoliation  of 
their  territory,  they  invaded  their  dominions,  and  wrested 
from  them  the  half  of  all  that  remained  to  them,  includ- 
ing the  gold-laden  mountains  of  California.  During  the 
last  ten  years  they  have,  though  attacked  by  no  one,  made 
themselves  masters,  by  fraud  or  violence,  of  1,300,000 
.additional  square  miles  of  territory,  being  nine  times  the 
area  of  France  ; already  the  multis  utile  bellurn  has  be- 
come so  popular  among  them,  that  the  very  children  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union  play  at  soldiers ; democratic  passions 
have  found  their  usual  and  natural  vent  in  foreign  aggres- 
sion ; and  America  openly  proclaims  that  she  can  permit 
no  fresh  settlement  of  any  European  power  from  Icy 
Cape  to  Cape  Horn,  and  that  she  cannot  allow  Cuba 
to  be  in  any  other  than  the  imbecile  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards. She  has  added  another  to  the  many  proofs  which 
history  affords,  that  republican,  so  far  from  being  the  most 
pacific,  are  the  most  warlike  and  dangerous  of  all  states.1 

The  last  and  memorable  revolution  in  Europe — that 
which  broke  out  in  1848 — has  evolved  a new  element  in 
social  troubles,  hitherto  but  little  attended  to,  but  which 
promises,  ere  long,  to  equal  the  most  violent  social  pas- 
sions in  disturbing  the  peace  and  agitating  the  minds  of 
men.  This  is  the  attachments  and  longings  of  race, 
which,  even  more  than  those  of  democracy,  arouse  the 
strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  create  divisions  which 
the  lapse  even  of  the  longest  time  is  unable  to  heal.  Ex- 
perience has  now  abundantly  proved  in  every  age,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  that  nature  has  imprinted  an 
original  and  distinctive  character  upon  the  different  fami- 
lies of  mankind,  alike  in  their  minds  as  their  persons, 
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which  remains  the  same  from  first  to  last,  and  which  chap. 

change  of  climate,  situation,  occupations,  and  political  in-  I — 

stitutions,  is  alike  unable  to  modify  in  any  considerable 
degree.  The  Arab  is  the  same  now,  and  wherever  he 
wanders,  as  when  it  was  first  said  of  the  children  of  Ish- 
mael,  that  “ his  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  him;”  the  Jew,  albeit  dispersed 
through  every  land,  is  alike  unchanged  in  feature  and  dis- 
position, from  tho  time  when  the  first  was  traced  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  by  whom  his  fathers  had  been 
led  captive  ; tho  Gaul  has  pot  varied  since  his  distinctive 
features  were  drawn  with  graphic  power  by  tho  hand  of 
the  dictator  ; the  Anglo-Saxon  has  carried  into  the  wilds 
of  America  the  enduring  energy  and  patient  perseverance 
which  in  Europe  have  produced  the  wonders  of  British 
greatness  ; the  Hun  is  fiery,  proud,  and  impetuous,  as  in 
the  days  when  the  squadrons  of  Attila  swept  over  the 
earth  ; and  the  Celt,  gay,  ardent,  and  careless,  incapable 
of  self-direction  or  social  improvement,  is  the  same  in 
Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  Brittany,  and  America,  as  when 
the  dark-haired  hordes  of  his  ancestors  first  approached 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Immense  is  the  effect  which  this  distinctive  and  inde- 
lible distinction  of  race  has  produced,  and  is  producing,  Great  «mi 
upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  nitE*'"8 
other  cause,  it  has  tended  to  bring  discredit  upon  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  ; because  it  has iastitutio'13- 
practically  demonstrated  their  inapplicability  to  nations 
descended  from  a different  stock  from  those  in  which  cor- 
responding principles  first  originated.  The  uniform  doc- 
trine of  philosophers,  and,  after  them,  of  statesmen  and 
politicians,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was,  that 
institutions  were  everything,  and  the  character  of  nations 
nothing  ; that  men  were  entirely  formed  by  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived  ; and  that,  if  you  extended 
to  all  the  same  institutions  and  civil  privileges,  you  would 
produce  in  all  the  same  character,  and  secure  the  samo 
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chap,  social  progress.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  French 
*'  republicans  acted  in  surrounding  the  great  parent  com- 
monwealth with  the  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Helvetian,  and 
Parthenopeian  republics  ; it  is  the  same  desire  that  has 
influenced  Great  Britain  in  supporting  revolutionary 
thrones  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Piedmont,  and 
encouraging,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  South  American  republics.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  attempts  has  proved  the  greatest 
failure,  or  has  led  to  the  greatest  confusion,  disorder,  and 
suffering  among  mankind.  Their  result  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  institutions  which  form  men, 
but  men  which  form  institutions  ; and  that  no  calamities 
are  so  long-continued  and  irremediable  as  those  flowing 
from  the  establishment  in  one  country  of  the  form  of 
government  suited  to  another,  or  the  awakening  passions 
in  a part  of  the  people  inconsistent  with  the  interests  or 
wishes  of  the  remainder. 

Out  of  the  mingled  passions  of  Democracy  and  Race  has 
wanTof  arisen,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe,  a strife  more  wide- 
tho^reiu  spread  and  terrible  than  has  yet  desolated  the  face  of 
Ef»terB0f  nature  in  modern  times.  The  former  is  found  chiefly  in 
Europe,  towns  ; it  is  felt  with  most  intensity  in  urban  multitudes, 
among  whom  numbers,  closely  aggregated  together,  have 
awakened  a feeling  of  strength,  and  increasing  wealth  has 
engendered  the  desire  for  independence.  But  the  last 
burns  most  fiercely  in  the  rural  population  ; it  acts  with 
the  greatest  force  in  the  solitude  and  seclusion  of  country 
life.  It  is  there  that  hereditary  characteristics  are  most 
strongly  marked,  that  ancient  traditions  are  religiously 
preserved,  and  that  the  past  stands  forth  in  the  brightest 
colours,  from  being  undisturbed  by  any  countervailing 
influences  of  the  present.  The  war  of  races  is  often  com- 
menced by  the  impulse  communicated  by  urban  revolt ; 
because  it  is  that  which  first  disturbs  the  peace  of  society, 
violently  excites  the  public  mind,  and  awakens  the  idea 
of  provincial  independence,  by  weakening  the  power  of 
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the  central  government.  But  the  contest  which  begins  chap. 

with  the  ambition  of  towns  does  not  expire  with  their  - 

short-lived  fervour ; the  passions  of  the  tent  are  more 
durable  than  those  of  the  forum.  When  the  shepherds 
of  the  hills,  the  cultivators  of  the  plains,  assemble  in  arms, 
it  may  in  general  be  concluded  that  a serious  struggle,  a 
prolonged  contest,  is  at  hand.  The  fervour  of  the  French 
Revolution  excited  the  revolt  of  1793  in  Warsaw  ; but 
the  storming  of  Praga  has  not  extinguished  the  hopes  of 
Polish  nationality  ; — it  burns  with  undiminished  force  in 
the  breasts  of  the  peasantry  ; it  has  burst  forth  un- 
weakened in  subsequent  wars,  and  crippled  even  the 
colossal  strength  of  the  Muscovite  Empire.  The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Celt  against  the  Saxon  is  undiminished  by 
five  centuries  of  forced  amalgamation  ; and  when  inde- 
pendence in  Ireland  had  become  visibly  hopeless,  the  bulk 
of  the  race  fled  across  the  Atlantic,  and  sought  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Far  West  that  independence  of  which  they 
despaired  amidst  European  civilisation.  The  revolution 
in  Paris,  in  1848,  spread  the  seeds  of  revolt  to  the  Austrian 
capital ; but  the  wars  of  races  did  not  expire  with  the 
capture  of  Vienna  ; the  Magyar  continued  in  arms  against 
the  Sclave,  the  German  against  the  Italian  ; and  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  would  have  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  passions  of  its  own  subjects,  if  it  had  uot 
been  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  arms  of  the  united  Scla- 
vonic race. 

These  facts,  which  have  been  so  clearly  brought  forth 
by  the  events  of  late  years,  have  awakened  a very  general  Doubti  u 
doubt  among  reflecting  men,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  dom*fT£ 
whether  representative  institutions  are  the  form  of  govern- 
ment  best  calculated  to  insure  general  felicity,  or  whether, 
at  any  rate,  they  can  exist  for  any  length  of  time  among 
any  people,  but  one  of  a homogeneous  race  and  tem- 
perate practical  character.  Certain  it  is,  that,  though 
generally  established  in  Europe  by  its  northern  con- 
querors, amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
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chap,  have  everywhere  fallen  into  decay  except  where  they  have 

*1 been  sustained  by  the  mingled  energy  and  slowness  of  the 

Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; and  that,  when  re- 
established in  our  times  by  the  influence  of  English  Ang- 
lomania, or  the  united  force  of  French  and  English  arms, 
they  have  either  speedily  perished,  or  produced  such  dis- 
astrous results  that,  by  common  consent,  they  were  very 
soon  abolished.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  inapplicable 
to  any  nation  in  which,  like  the  Austrian,  several  distinct 
and  hostile  races  are  mingled  together  in  not  very  un- 
equal proportions  ; and  probably  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  representative  institutions  would  hesitate 
before  he  would  affirm  they  could  have  flourished  in  the 
British  empire,  if  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  race  in  both  islands 
had  existed  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  If  the  present 
annual  migration  of  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand from  Ireland  should  continue  a few  years  longer, 
and  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertions  now  generally 
made,  that  there  are  two  millions  of  native-born  Irish  in 
the  United  States,  and  four  millions  of  Irish  descent,  the 
Celtic  race  may  acquire  such  a preponderance  there  as 
may  ultimately  render  the  maintenance  of  domestic  peace 
and  representative  institutions  impossible  in  some  parts 
of  the  Union. 

M That  the  constitutional  form  of  government  is  now  on 
Rdi  ciia-  its  trial,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  is  a common 
and  evil,  of  observation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ; and  it  will  be 
rrr;*;-  not  the  least  important  part  of  this  History  to  trace  its 
‘ions.  working  in  the  different  countries  where  it  has  been 
established.  Such  a survey  will  probably  damp  many 
ardent  aspirations  and  hopes  on  the  one  side,  and  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  many  gloomy  predictions  on  the 
other.  That  many  evils  have  been  found  to  flow  from 
the  representative  system  when  it  is  really,  and  not  in 
form  merely,  established — that  selfishness  often  directs 
its  measures,  and  corruption  stains  its  members,  is  no  real 
reproach  to  that  form  of  government, — it  is  only  a proof 
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that  its  powers  are  wielded  by  the  sons  of  Adam.  No  chap. 
one  need  be  told  that  the  same  vices  and  weaknesses 
attach  to  other  institutions  : the  page  of  history  unhap- 
pily teems  with  too  many  proofs  that  sovereigns  often 
rule  only  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions  and  plea- 
sures ; and  aristocracies,  to  farm  out  the  industry  of  the 
people  for  their  own  profit  or  advantage.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  whether  greater  scope  is  not  given  for  the  indul- 
gence of  these  selfish  propensities  under  the  representative 
form  of  government  than  any  other ; whether  it  does  not 
end  in  the  establishment  of  a class  government,  more  un- 
scrupulous in  its  measures,  and  oppressive  in  its  effects, 
than  the  rule  of  a single  sovereign  could  possibly  be  ; and 
whether  the  hope  of  checking  iniquity  in  the  administra- 
tion, by  admitting  members  to  participate  in  it,  is  not, 
in  fact,  expecting  to  extinguish  sin  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  sinners.  Perhaps  future  ages  may  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  representation  of  interests, 
not  numbers,  which  is  the  true  principle  ; that  the  for- 
mer, if  duly  balanced,  is  always  safe,  the  latter  always 
perilous  ; and  that  it  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preserv- 
ing the  equilibrium  for  any  length  of  time  which  justifies 
the  observation  of  the  Roman  annalist,  that  it  is  slow  to 
come,  swift  to  perish.* 

But  whatever  ideas  may  be  entertained  on  this  specu- 
lative  point,  upon  which  experience  has  not  yet  warranted  Gr»t  effwt 
the  forming  of  a decided  opinion,  one  thing  is  perfectly  pL^onTof 1 
clear,  that  the  contending  passions  of  the  Old  World,  the  proving 
mingled  hopes  and  fears,  wants  and  desires,  expectations 
and  disappointments,  of  ancient  civilisation,  all  tend  N«wWorid. 
powerfully  to  promote  the  settlement  and  peopling  of 
the  New.  Already  the  emigrants  who  land  at  New  York 
alone,  from  Europe,  have  come  to  approach  300,000,  of 
whom  163,000  are  from  Ireland,  and  69,000  from  Ger- 
many— the  two  countries  perhaps  most  violently  agitated 
by  political  and  social  passions  of  any  in  the  Eastern 

* “ Tarde  veniens  ; cito  peritura." — Tacitus. 
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Hemisphere.*  The  total  emigrants  from  Europe  to  Ame- 
rica now  exceed  500,000  annually.  In  ten  years,  if  the 
present  rate  continues,  they  will  amount  to  5,000,000, 
and,  with  their  descendants,  more  than  double  the 
already  far-famed  marvels  of  Transatlantic  increase.  + It 
is  hard  to  say,  in  this  wonderful  transposition  of  the 
human  race,  whether  the  spread  of  knowledge  or  the  pas- 
sions of  democracy  exercise  the  most  powerful  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men,  or  are  the  most  powerful  and  visible 
agents  in  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  Divine  ad- 
ministration ; for  the  last  is  perpetually  leading  to  the 
indulgence  of  visionary  and  chimerical  expectations  of 
social  felicity,  from  political  change  and  the  extension  of 
popular  power;  while  the  former  is  as  generally  diffus- 
ing better  founded  expectations  as  to  the  real  felicity 
and  well-being  to  be  attaiued  by  a settlement  in  the  dis- 
tant colonies  of  the  world.  The  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment of  the  first,  and  the  as  uniform  realisation  of  the 
last,  are  the  great  means  by  which  the  immovable  cha- 
racter of  civilised  man  is  overcome;  and  the  human  race 
is  as  powerfully  impelled  into  distant  countries  in  the 
old  age  of  civilisation,  by  political  passions,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  hope,  as  it  is  in  its  infancy  by  the  roving 


* Number  of  Emigrants  who 

landed  at  New  Yobk  in  1851. 

Irish,  .... 

108,256 

English  and  Welsh,  . 

80,742 

Scotch, 

7,302 

Germans, 

69,833 

Other  nations, 

18,478 

Total, 

289,611 

— Emigration  Comm istiomrt'  Report,  1851 — New  Yorlc 

+ It  was  stated  by  Mr  Everett,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  regard- 
ing Cuba,  of  December  1,  1852,  that  500,000  emigrants  from  Europe  were 
annually  landed  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  about  a half  came  from  Ireland ; 
and  that,  for  the  three  preceding  years,  the  suras  remitted  by  these  Irish  emi- 
grants amounted  to  tbo  enormous  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars  (£1,250,000)  yearly 
to  their  relations  in  Ireland,  to  give  them  the  means  of  coming  out — a marvel- 
lous fact,  bespeaking  alike  the  vast  resources  which  the  United  States  afforded, 
even  in  the  outset,  to  the  most  needy  class  of  emigrants,  and  the  praiseworthy 
affection  with  which  they  wero  animated  to  their  relations  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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disposition  of  pastoral,  or  the  lust  of  conquest  in  warlike  chap. 
tribes.  No  human  foresight  can  foretell  whether  the  L 
passions  which  now  so  violently  agitate  Europe  will  ter- 
minate in  the  general  establishment,  for  a time,  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  or  their  entire  extinction  by  the  rude 
arm  of  military  power.  But  this  much  may  with  confi- 
dence be  predicted,  that  in  either  case  a vast  propelling 
of  the  European  race  into  the  wilds  of  America  or  Aus- 
tralia will  infallibly  take  place ; — in  the  first,  by  the 
disappointment  experienced  by  the  partisans  of  political 
change ; in  the  last,  by  the  extinction  of  their  hopes. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  influence  is  great  of  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia,  And  of  the 
not  merely  upon  the  general  industry  and  well-being  of  the'gou7  °f 
the  whole  earth,  but  upon  the  attraction  exercised  by  cniforoi. 
those  richly-endowed  regions  upon  its  inhabitants.  When 
gold  is  found  scattered  broadcast  over  whole  countries, 
when  valleys  are  discovered  in  which  the  whole  alluvial 
deposit  is  impregnated  with  auriferous  fragments,  and 
mountains  where  the  coveted  treasure  is  discovered  in  great 
quantities  enclosed  in  veins  of  quartz,  or  imbedded  iu 
fields  of  clay,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  in- 
fluence which  this  exercises  upon  the  desires  and  ambi- 
tion of  men.  The  idea  of  independence — it  may  be 
fortune — brought  within  the  reach  of  mere  manual  labour, 
and  falling  to  the  lot,  not  so  much  of  the  most  diligent 
as  the  most  fortunate,  is  irresistible.  The  golden  mag- 
net draws  votaries  from  all  quarters ; multitudes  hasten 
to  take  their  chance  in  the  rich  lottery,  where  every  one 
trusts  that  he  himself  will  draw  a prize  and  his  neigh- 
bours the  blank.  Many  doubtless  perish,  or  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  exciting  chase  : but  some  succeed ; and 
their  success,  like  the  honours  of  war  or  the  fortunes  of 


commerce,  are  sufficient  permanently  to  attract  mankind 
into  the  dazzling  and  perilous  career.  When  thirty  or 
forty  millions  sterling  are  annually  raised  by  human 
hands,  and  those  in  the  hands  of  freemen,  who  are  thern- 
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67. 

What  if  the 
ease  had 
been  other- 
wise? 


selves  enriched  by  their  toil,  there  is  enough  to  rouse 
everywhere  the  spirit  of  tho  adventurous,  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  covetous.  Californian  gold  has  only  been 
worked  to  any  extent  for  two  years,  and  already  that 
State  boasts  250,000  inhabitants;  and  a regular  passage 
for  European  emigrants  has  been  opened,  both  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Among 
the  means  employed  by  Providence  to  insure,  at  the 
appointed  season,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  is  the  mineral  treasures,  which,  long  hid 
in  distant  regions  in  the  womb  of  nature,  are  at  length 
brought  forth  when  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared  for 
their  attraction,  when  tho  utmost  facilities  are  afforded 
for  the  migration  of  the  species,  and  when  the  influences 
of  home  are  alike  overcome  by  the  disappointments  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  hopes  of  the  New. 

To  appreciate  justly  the  unbounded  influence  of  these 
concurring  moving  powers — political  passions  in  the  Old 
World,  and  gold  regions  in  the  New — we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  it  had  been  otherwise  arranged,  and  consider 
whether  in  such  a case  mankind  would  ever  have  left  their 
native  scats.  It  might  have  been  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  were  not  to  be 
the  destined  agents  in  moving  mankind  : that  the  attrac- 
tions of  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  home  were  to  become 
daily  more  powerful  with  the  growth  of  nations,  and  that 
their  roving  propensities  were  to  be  confined  to  the  earliest 
ages,  when  the  first  settlements  of  mankind  were  formed. 
It  might  have  been  that  the  gold  treasures  of  California 
and  Australia  were  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  or  Bohemia,  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and 
amidst  the  multitudes  of  aged  civilisation.  In  such  an 
event,  could  the  European  race,  and  with  it  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  of  knowledge,  and  of  Christianity,  ever  have 
been  diffused  among  mankind  ? Would  not  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  under  such  circumstances,  have  clung  for 
ever  to  their  homes,  and  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  and 
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left  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth  alike  unknown,  unheeded,  chap. 

and  uncultivated  1 We  are  not  driven  to  speculation  to  ' 

figure  to  ourselves  the  consequences  of  such  a state  of 
things.  China  and  Hindostan,  with  their  civilisation  of 
four  thousand  years,  exist  to  inform  us  what  they  would 
have  been.  They  have  had  for  thousands  of  years  the 
knowledge,  the  education,  and  the  mechanical  arts  of 
Europe,  and  teemed  with  a population  of  500,000,000 
souls  ; but  they  had  none  of  its  political  passions. 

Society,  in  their  vast  regions,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  time,  has  existed  always  under  a pure  and 
unmitigated  despotism, — and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 

That  mankind  in  those  aged  communities  have  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  migration,  an  unconquerable  attach- 
ment to  their  native  seats,  and  have  never  spread  beyond 
them.  Everything  announces  that  Japhet  will  one  day 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  but  nothing  that  Shem  will 
ever  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Japhet.  To  the  European 
race,  endowed  with  intellect,  and  gifted  with  energy 
beyond  the  other  families  of  mankind,  has  been  predes- 
tined the  duty  of  peopling  the  earth  and  subduing  it : it 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  passions  which  lead  to  its  accom- 
plishment that  we  are  now  placed.  In  the  last  ages  of 
the  world,  as  in  the  first,  the  words  of  primeval  prophecy 
shall  prove  true  : “ God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant.” 

But  it  is  not  to  these  agents  alone  that  the  great  designs 
of  Providence  for  the  dispersion  of  the  species  have  been  inching 
intrusted.  The  original  moving  powers  are  still  in  full  °f 
and  undisturbed  operation.  The  roving  passions  of  pas-  co"'ia,!5t' 
toral  life,  the  lust  of  barbarian  conquest,  are  as  active  in 
impelling  mankind  from  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  as  ever  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Alaric  or  Attila  : the  Tartar  horse 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  formidable  character  by  being 
linked  to  the  Russian  horse-artillery.  Still  the  wines 
and  women  of  the  south  attract  the  brood  of  winter  to 
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the  regions  of  the  sun  ; still  the  pressure  of  barbarian 
valour  upon  the  scenes  of  civilised  opulence  is  felt  with 
undiminished  force. 

u Oft  o’er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Haa  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war  ; 

And  where  the  deluge  buret  with  sweeping  sway, 

Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods,  were  rolled  away. 

As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host, 

The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast : 

The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields ; 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  views 
A brighter  day  and  heavens  of  azure  hues, 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 

And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows."  * 

It  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world ; for  in  the  north, 
and  there  alone,  are  found  the  privations  which  insure 
hardihood,  the  poverty  v^hich  impels  to  conquest,  the 
difficulties  which  rouse  to  exertion.  Irresistible  to  men 
so  actuated  is  the  attraction  which  the  climate  of  the 
south,  the  riches  of  civilisation,  exercise  on  the  poverty 
and  energy  of  the  native  wilds.  Slowly  but  steadily,  for 
two  centuries,  the  Muscovite  power  has  increased,  devour- 
ing everything  which  it  approaches — ever  advancing,  never 
receding.  Seventy  millions  of  men,  doubling  every  seventy 
years,  now  (1853)  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Czar,  whose 
will  is  law,  and  who  leads  a people  whose  passion  is  con- 
quest. Europe  may  well  tremble  at  the  growth  of  a 
power  possessed  of  such  resources,  actuated  by  such  de- 
sires, united  by  such  bonds,  led  by  such  ability  ; but 
Europe  alone  does  not  comprise  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. The  great  designs  of  Providence  are  working  out 
their  accomplishment  by  the  passions  of  the  free  agents 
to  which  their  execution  has  been  intrusted.  Turkey 
will  yield,  Persia  be  overrun  by  the  Muscovite  battalions; 
the  original  birthplace  of  our  religion  will  be  rescued  by 
their  devotion  ; and  as  certainly  as  the  Transatlantic 
hemisphere,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  will  be 
peopled  by  the  self-acting  passions  of  W estern  democracy, 

* Gray  on  Education  and  Government. 
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will  the  plains  of  Asia  be  won  to  the  Cross  by  the  resist-  chap. 
less  arms  of  Eastern  despotism.  1 — 

It  would  appear  that,  at  stated  periods  in  the  history 
of  nations,  the  passion  for  migration  seizes  upon  the  minds  Migratory 
of  men ; and  these  periods  are  at  the  opposite  ends  of  IKn'in” 
their  progress — at  its  commencement  and  its  termination. 

We  read  of  the  first  in  the  wandering  habits  of  the  Hel- 
retii,  of  whom  Caesar  has  left  so  graphic  a picture  ; in 
the  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  whom  it  re- 
quired all  the  vigour  of  Rome  and  all  the  talents  of 
Marius  to  repel ; in  the  successive  settlements  of  the 
Celts,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans,  in  the 
decaying  provinces  of  the  Empire  ; in  the  perpetual  in- 
roads of  the  pastoral  nations  of  Central  Asia  into  the 
adjoining  plains  of  Muscovy,  Persia,  Hindostan,  and 
China.  We  see  proof  of  it  at  this  time  in  the  ceaseless 
movement  of  the  European  population  of  America  towards 
the  Pacific,  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  semi-barbarous 
pioneers  of  civilisation  plunge  into  the  forests  of  the  Far 
West.  It  is  by  the  force  of  these  passions  that  the  first 
settlements  of  mankind  were  effected,  and  that  the  human 
race  has  been  impelled  by  a blind  instinct,  of  which  it  can 
neither  see  the  objects  nor  withstand  the  effects,  into  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  thus,  too, 
that  the  whole  continent  of  America  was  originally 
peopled  by  its  savage  inhabitants  ; and  the  tales  of  tradi- 
tion, $ s well  as  the  more  certain  evidence  of  language, 
point  alike  to  the  period  when  the  hunters  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  cast  by  accident,  or  impelled  by  restlessness,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  spread  over  the 
adjoining  forests,  and  their  descendants  gradually  pene- 
trated the  boundless  wilds  of  North  and  South  America. 

But  an  insurmountable  difficulty  checks%all  these  early 
migrations  of  mankind  : the  ocean  restrains  their  incur- 
sions. The  Tartar  horse,  as  Gibbon  tells,  incapable  of 
being  resisted  by  the  whole  forces  of  civilisation,  found 
an  impassable  barrier  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Helles- 
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chap.  pont.  The  maritime  incursions  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 

*1 were  confined  to  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Britain  and 

Correspond  ^aul  > 110  distant  settlements  beyond  the  pathless  deep 
ing  moving  were  formed  by  the  sea-kings  of  the  north.  The  Atlantic 
FuXmai"  can  be  bridged  only  by  the  powers  of  civilisation  ; but 
action?"'  these  powers  are  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  they  are 
called  into  action  at  the  time  when  the  necessities  and 
passions  of  aged  societies  require  their  operation.  Mul- 
titudes nursed  by  the  industry  and  opulence  of  former 
times,  but  now  crowded  together,  require  a vent,  and 
eagerly  look  for  new  fields  of  settlement : the  powers  of 
steam  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  migration ; the 
passions  of  democracy,  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
domestic  effort,  render  the  transportation  an  object  of 
desire.  As  strongly  and  irresistibly  as  the  nomad  tribes 
are  impelled  into  the  regions  of  opulence,  and  the  dar- 
ing hunter  into  the  wilds  of  nature,  is  the  civilised 
European  urged  to  commit  himself  and  liis  family  to  the 
waves,  the  ardent  republican  to  seek  the  realisation  of  his 
dreams  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Insensibly, 
under  the  influence  of  those  desires,  the  frontiers  of 
civilisation  are  extended,  the  seats  of  mankind  changed ; 
and  a new  society  is  formed  in  regions  uuknown  to  their 
fathers,  in  which  the  different  members  of  the  European 
family  find  a cradle  for  future  generations  of  their 
descendants. 

" For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime, 

And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue  : 

Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook  ; 

And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sung, 

On  plains  no  sieging  mine’s  volcano  shook, 

The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  Bword  to  pruning-hook. 

And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief. 

Who  ta^ht  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be, 

To  plant  the  tree  of  life, — to  plant  fair  Freedom’s  tree ! ” # 

Not  only  is  the  democratic  passion  in  this  way  the 
great  moving  power  which  expels,  as  by  the  force  of 

* Gertrude  qf  Wyoming. 
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central  heat,  civilised  man  into  the  distant  parts  of  the  chap. 
earth,  but  it  is  the  most  effective  nurse  of  energy,  pro-  *' 
gress,  and  civilisation,  when  he  arrives  there.  The  pas-  N n.  f 
toral  tribes,  whose  passion  is  conquest,  require  a military  republican 
chief  to  direct  their  movements ; but  the  agricultural  to  colonial 
colonists,  whose  warfare  is  with  Nature,  invariably  pant seMl<!ment8- 
for  democratic  institutions,  and  can  exist  only  with  self- 
direction.  Left  alone  in  the  woods,  they  early  feci  the 
necessity  of  relying  on  their  own  resources ; self-govern- 
ment becomes  their  passion,  because  self-direction  has 
been  their  habit.  All  colonies  which  have  flourished  in 
the  world,  and  left  durable  traces  of  their  existence  to 
future  times,  have  been  nurtured  under  the  shelter  of 
republican  institutions ; those  of  Greece  and  Rome  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — those  of  Holland  and 
England,  on  the  wider  margin  of  the  ocean,  attest  this 
important  fact.  The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
time,  though  nominally  ruled  by  Queen  Victoria,  are  for 
the  most  part,  practically  speaking,  self-directed ; and 
where  the  authority  of  the  central  government  has  made 
itself  felt,  it  has  generally  been  only  to  do  mischief,  and 
weaken  the  bonds  which  unite  its  numerous  offspring  to 
the  parent  state.  Wherever  the  democratic  spirit  is  not 
in  vigour,  colonies  are  unknown,  or,  if  established,  have 
little  success;  where  democratic  institutions  do  not  pre- 
vail, colonial  settlements,  after  a time,  have  declined, 
and  at  length  expired.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  in- 
graft republican  self-direction  upon  original  subjection  to 
monarchical  institutions.  It  must  be  bred  in  the  bone, 
aud  nurtured  with  the  strength.  The  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  the  East  are  almost  extinct,  and  exhibit  no 
traces  of  the  vigour  with  which  Vasco  de  Gama  braved 
the  perils  of  the  stormy  Cape  ; the  attempt  to  introduce 
republican  institutions,  after  three  centuries  of  servitude, 
into  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  has  led  only 
to  anarchy  and  suffering  ; and  the  decisive  fact,  that  the 
republican  states  of  North  America,  though  settled  a 
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century  later,  have  now  more  than  double  the  European 
population  of  the  monarchical  in  the  South,  points  to  the 
wide  difference  in  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  of  these 
opposite  forms  of  government.  Certain  it  is  that,  great 
as  the  British  military  empire  in  India  now  is,  it  ha3 
formed  no  settlements  of  pure  Europeans  behind  it  among 
the  sable  multitudes  of  Hindostan  ; and  possibly  future 
times  may  yet  verify  the  saying  of  Burke,  that,  if  the  Eng- 
lishman left  the  East,  he  would  leave  no  more  durable 
traces  of  his  existence  than  the  jackal  and  the  tiger. 

Observe,  in  this  view,  how  the  character  of  the  races 
to  whom  the  development  of  this  mighty  progress  has 
been  intrusted,  and  of  the  institutions  which  they  have 
created  for  themselves,  is  adapted  to  the  parts  severally 
destined  for  them  in  it.  It  might  have  been  otherwise. 
The  character  of  the  two  great  families  of  the  race  of 
Japhet  might  have  been  reversed,  or  the  place  assigned 
them  on  the  theatre  of  existence  different  from  what  it  is. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  impelled  by  a secret  impulse  to  effort, 
to  commerce,  to  freedom,  and  to  colonisation,  might  have 
found  himself  in  the  plains  of  Muscovy  or  Siberia ; the 
Sclavonian,  with  his  submissive  habits,  roving  propen- 
sities, and  lust  of  conquest,  might  have  been  located  in 
Germany  and  the  British  Isles.  What  would  have  been 
the  result  1 Could  the  European  family  have  spread  the 
European  influence  as  it  has  done  \ Could  the  race  of 
J aphet  have  performed  its  destined  mission,  to  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it  ? No  : by  this  simple  transposi- 
tion of  race,  the  whole  destinies  of  mankind  would  have 
been  changed  ; the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  rendered 
impossible ; the  spread  of  Christianity  arrested.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  maritime  inclinations,  his  aspira- 
tions after  freedom,  his  industrious  habits,  would  have 
been  swept  away  in  Scythia  by  the  squadrons  of  the 
Crescent ; the  Sclavonian,  with  his  roving  propensities, 
his  thirst  for  conquest,  his  aversion  to  the  ocean,  would 
have  been  for  ever  arrested  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Crushed  in  all  attempts  at  colonisation  or  settlement  chap. 

beyond  his  native  seats,  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  have  — 

pined  in  impotent  obscurity  in  the  plains  of  Muscovy  ; 
restrained  by  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  ocean,  the 
Russian  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  forests  of  Bri- 
tain. Placed  as  they  have  been  respectively  by  Provi- 
dence on  the  theatre  of  existence,  each  has  been  provided 
with  a fitting  stage  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers, 
aud  found  around  him  the  elements  iu  nature  adapted  for 
their  development.  The  Anglo-Saxon  found  in  the  forests 
of  England  the  oak  which  was  to  give  to  his  descendants 
the  empire  of  the  waves ; the  coal  which  was  to  move  the 
powers  of  steam  ; the  iron  which,  in  a future  generation, 
was  to  renew  and  reveal  the  age  of  gold.  The  Sclavo- 
uian  found  in  Central  Asia  the  redoubtable  horsemen  who 
were  to  add  strength  and  speed  to  his  battalions ; the 
naked  plains,  where  they  could  act  with  resistless  force ; 
the  enamelled  turf,  which  everywhere  provided  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  migration.  The  free 
aspirations  of  the  first  impelled  him  into  the  career  of 
pacific  colonisation;  the  ocean  was  his  bridge  of  com- 
munication : the  despotic  inclinations  of  the  last  prepared 
him  to  follow  the  standards  of  conquest ; the  steppe 
stretched  out  before  him,  to  facilitate  the  migration  of  his 
conquering  squadrons. 

When  Providence  gave  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to 
mankind,  their  diffusion  at  the  appointed  season  was  n«stiny  of 
intrusted  to  the  acts  of  free  agents;  but  a particular  race  j*phrt*nf 
was  selected,  by  whose  voluntary  co-operation  its  design  ^ chS” 
might  be  carried  into  effect.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
European  race  was  the  one  to  which  this  mighty  mission 
was  intrusted.  The  energy  and  vigour,  the  intelligence 
and  perseverance,  which  have  so  long  rendered  it  pre- 
eminent among  men,  bespeak  its  fitness  for  the  under- 
taking ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  family 
of  mankind  will,  for  a very  long  period,  be  fitted  for 
the  reception  of  the  faith  which  it  bears  on  its  banners. 
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Experience  gives  little  countenance  to  the  belief  that 
the  Asiatic  or  African  races  can  be  made  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  at  least  at  present,  to  embrace  the 
tenets  of  a spiritual  faith.  Christianity,  as  it  exists  in 
some  provinces  of  Asia,  is  not  the  Christianity  of 
Europe  ; it  is  paganism  in  another  form ; it  is  the 
substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  images 
for  that  of  Jupiter  and  the  heathen  deities.  If  Chris- 
tianity had  been  adapted  to  man  in  his  rude  and 
primeval  state,  it  would  have  been  revealed  at  an 
earlier  period;  it  would  have  appeared  in  the  age  of 
Moses,  not  in  that  of  Caesar.  Great  have  been  the 
efforts  made,  both  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches,  especially  of  late  years,  to  diffuse  the 
tenets  of  their  respective  faiths  in  heathen  lands ; but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Catholic  missions  in 
South  America,  without  the  success  that  was,  in  the 
outset  at  least,  anticipated.  Sectarian  zeal  has  united 
with  Christian  philanthropy  in  forwarding  the  great 
undertaking ; the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  rivalled  in  activity  the  Propaganda  of  Rome ; and 
the  expenditure  of  £100,000  annually  on  the  enlighten- 
ing of  foreign  lands  has  afforded  a magnificent  proof 
of  devout  zeal  and  British  liberality.  But  no  lasting 
or  decisive  effects  have  as  yet  followed  these  efforts — 
no  new  nations  have  been  converted  to  Christianity; 
the  conversion  of  a few  tribes,  of  which  much  has  been 
said,  appears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal ; and 
the  durable  spread  of  the  Gospel  has  been  everywhere 
coextensive  only  with  that  of  the  European  race.  But 
that  race  has  increased,  and  is  increasing,  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity ; its  universal  growth,  and  wide  exten- 
sion, bespeak  the  evolutions  of  a mighty  destiny  ; and  it 
has  now  become  apparent,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  colo- 
nist bears  with  his  sails  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
to  mankind. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  is  obviously  increasing  in 
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all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  nothing  has  this  chap. 

increase  been  so  much  owing  as  to  the  irreligious  spirit ‘ — 

which  occasioned  the  French  Revolution.  Voltaire  was 
the  author  of  the  second  great  crusade — he  was  the  Peter  »aowic« , of 
the  Hermit  of  the  eighteenth  century;  without  intending  Europ».'n 
it,  he,  in  the  end,  roused  all  nations  in  behalf  of  religion. 

He  conferred  one  blessing  of  inestimable  importance  on 
mankind — he  brought  scepticism  to  the  test  of  experience. 

He  for  ever  revealed  its  tendencies,  and  demonstrated  its 
effects  to  the  world.  The  Reign  of  Terror  is  the  ever- 
lasting commentary  on  his  doctrines  ; Robespierre  is  at 
once  the  disciple  and  the  beacon  of  those  of  Rousseau. 
Nowhere  has  this  reaction  been  more  apparent  than  in 
France,  the  very  country  where  infidelity  was  first  trium- 
phant. The  increasing  spirit  of  devotion  in  its  rural 
districts  has  long  been  a matter  of  observation  to  all 
persons  acquainted  with  French  society  ; and  the  proof 
of  this  is  now  decisive — universal  suffrage  has  brought  it 
to  light.  Louis  Napoleon  has  seized  supreme  power ; 
but  he  seized  it  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy.  His  first  step 
was  a solemn  service  in  Notre  Dame,  the  theatro  of  the 
orgies  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason ; his  last,  the  coronation 
by  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  votes  of  seven  millions 
of  Frenchmen  demonstrated  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  coincided  with  his  sentiments.  In  England, 
the  influence  of  religious  opinion  has  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  become  in  some  measure  alarming;  it  begets, 
in  the  thoughtful  mind,  the  dread  of  a reaction.  Chris- 
tianity in  Russia  is  the  mainspring  both  of  government 
and  national  action  : the  Cross  is  inscribed  on  his  ban- 
ners ; it  is  as  the  representative  of  the  Almighty  that 
the  Czar  is  omnipotent.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is 
religious  zeal  warmer,  religious  impressions  more  general, 
than  in  America,  though  unfortunately  they  have  not  had 
the  effect  of  restraining  their  public  actions.  These 
appearances  are  decisive  as  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  its  diffusion  by  the  spread  of  the 
YOL.  i.  F 
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European  race.  When  France  and  England,  America 
and  Russia,  differing  in  almost  everything  else,  combine 
in  this  one  impression,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  anuouncc 
the  future  destinies  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  views,  of  a general  kind,  which  occur  to 
the  reflecting  mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  event- 
ful period  in  the  history  of  Europe  which  it  is  proposed 
to  embrace  in  this  work.  Less  dramatic  and  moving  than 
the  animated  era  which  terminated  with  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, it  is,  perhaps,  still  more  important ; it  contains 
less  of  individual  agency,  and  more  of  general  progress. 
There  are  some  incidents  in  it  second  to  none  that 
ever  occurred,  in  tragic  interest : the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion, the  Polish  war,  the  Affghanistan  disaster,  the 
passage  of  amis  in  the  Punjaub,  the  revolutions  of  1848 
in  Europe,  will  for  ever  stand  forth  as  some  of  the  most 
heart- stirring  events  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  But 
these  arc  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  general 
character  of  the  period  is  one  of  repose,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  transactions  of  nations,  but  of  the  most  fearful 
activity  so  far  as  the  thoughts  and  social  interests  of  the 
people  are  concerned.  The  heroes  of  it  are  not  the  com- 
manders of  armies,  but  the  leaders  of  thought ; the  theatre 
of  its  combats  is  not  the  tented  field,  but  the  peaceful 
forum.  It  is  there  that  the  decisive  blows  were  struck, 
there  that  the  lasting  victories  have  been  gained.  The 
volumes  of  this  History,  therefore,  will  differ  much  from 
those  of  the  one  which  has  preceded  it;  they  will  be  less 
dramatic,  but  more  reflecting;  they  will  deal  less  with  the 
actions  of  men,  and  more  with  the  progress  of  things.  In 
the  former  period,  individual  greatness  determined  the 
march  of  events,  and  general  history  insensibly  turned 
into  particular  biography;  in  the  present,  general  causes 
overruled  individual  agency,  and  the  lives  even  of  the 
greatest  men  are  seen  to  have  been  mastered  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events. 

It  is  a common  complaint  in  these  times,  that  the  ago 
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of  great  men  has  departed;  that  the  giants  of  intellect  are  ciiai*. 
no  longer  to  be  seen  ; that  no  one  impresses  his  signet  ' 
on  the  age,,  but  every  one  receives  the  impression  from  it.  Th  76.  f 
But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  strength  of  the  general  g<m«r£  ° 
current  which  has  swept  away  particular  men;  the  stream,  succeeded1 
put  in  motion  by  greatness  in  a former  age,  has  become  ^."fsrat 
so  powerful  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  individual 
strength  in  this  to  withstand  it;  it  is  not  that  the  age  of 
great  men  has  departed,  but  that  of  general  causes  has 
succeeded.  But  the  ascendant  of  intellect  is  not  thereby 
diminished  : its  triumphs  are  only  postponed  to  another 
age;  its  sway  begins  when  the  body  to  which  it  was 
united  is  mouldering  in  the  grave.  The  prophet  is  even 
more  revered  in  future  times  than  the  lawgiver ; when 
time  has  placed  its  signet  on  opinions,  they  carry  convic- 
tion to  every  breast ; and  he  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
defend  the  cause  of  truth  against  the  prejudices  of  one 
age,  is  sure  of  gaining  the  suffrages  of  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ENGLAND  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS  IN  1815,  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  YEAR  1816. 

So  great  had  been  the  success,  so  glorious  the  triumphs 
of  England,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  that  the  least 
sanguine  were  led  to  entertain  the  most  unbounded  hopes 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  empire.  Prosperity 
unheard  of,  and  universal,  had,  with  a few  transient 
periods  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  at  the  worst, 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  state.  The  colonial 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  encircled  the  earth  ; the  loss 
of  the  North  American  colonies  had  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  acquisition  of  a splendid  empire  in 
India,  where  sixty  millions  of  men  were  already  subject 
to  her  rule,  and  forty  millions  more  were  in  a state  of 
alliauce ; the  whole  West  India  islands  had  fallen  into 
her  hands,  and  w£re  in  the  very  highest  state  of  pro- 
sperity ; Java  had  been  added  to  her  Eastern  possessions, 
and  had  been  only  relinquished  from  the  impulse  of  a 
perhaps  imprudent  generosity ; and  the  foundation  had 
been  laid,  in  Australia,  of  those  flourishing  colonies  which 
are,  perhaps,  destined  one  day  to  rival  Europe  itself  in 
numbers,  riches,  and  splendour.  How  different  was  this 
prospect  from  that  which,  a few  years  before,  the  world 
had  exhibited ! There  had  been  a time  when,  in  the 
words  of  exalted  eloquence,  “ the  Continent  lay  flat 
before  our  rival ; when  the  Spaniard,  the  Austrian,  the 
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Prussian,  had  retired  ; when  the  iron  quality  of  Russia  chap. 
had  dissolved  ; when  the  domination  of  France  had  come  n' 
to  the  water’s  edge  ; and  when,  behold,  from  a misty  speck  1815‘ 
in  the  west  the  avenging  genius  of  these  our  countries 
issues  forth,  grasping  ten  thousand  thunderbolts,  breaks 
the  spell  of  France,  stops  in  his  own  person  the  flying 
fortunes  of  the  world,  sweeps  the  6ea,  rights  the  globe, 
and  retires  in  a flame  of  glory.”*  Nor  had  the  domestic 
prosperity  of  this  memorable  period  been  inferior  to  its 
external  renown.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures at  home  had  gone  on  increasing,  during  the  whole 
struggle,  in  an  unparalleled  ratio  ; the  landed  proprietors 
were  in  affluence,  and  for  the  most  part  enjoyed  incomes 
triple  of  what  they  had  possessed  at  its  commencement ; 
wealth  to  an  unheard-of  extent  had  been  created  among 
the  farmers ; the  soil,  daily  increasing  in  fertility  and 
breadth  of  cultivated  land,  had  become  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  a rapidly  increasing  population  ; culti- 
vation had  drained  the  morass  and  crept  up  the  moun- 
tain side  ; the  waving  corn-field,  the  smiling  pasture, 
had  succeeded  in  the  domain  of  the  heath-fowl  and  the 
plover  ; Great  Britain,  as  the  effect  of  her  long  exclusion 
from  the  Continent,  had  obtained  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  being  self-supporting  as  regards  the  national  subsist- 
ence. The  exports,  imports,  and  tonnage  had  more  than 
doubled  since  the  war  began  ; and  although  severe  dis- 
tress, especially  during  the  years  1810  and  1811,  had 
pervaded  the  manufacturing  districts,  yet  their  condition, 
upon  the  whole,  had  been  one  of  general  and  extraordi- 
nary prosperity. 


Facts  proved  by  the  parliamentary  records  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  this  description  is  not  the  high-flown  sut>»tic»i 
picture  of  imagination,  but  the  sober  representation  of!j£X^I 
truth.  The  revenue  raised  by  taxation  within  the  year  had 
risen  from  £19,000,000  in  1792,  to  £72,000,000  in  1815;  Sute- 


the  total  expenditure  from  taxes  and  loans  had  reached, 


* Grattan. 
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in  1814  and  1815,  the  enormous  amount  of  £117,000,000 
each  year.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  Great  Britain 
had  above  1,000,000  of  men  in  arms  in  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
and  besides  paying  the  whole  of  these  immense  armaments, 
she  was  able  to  lend  £11,000,000  yearly  to  the  Conti- 
nental powers ; yet  were  these  copious  bleedings  so  far 
from  having  exhausted  the  capital  or  resources  of  the 
country,  that  the  loan  of  1814,  although  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  £35,000,000,  was  obtained  at  the  rate  of 
£4,  11s.  Id.  per  cent,  being  a lower  rate  of  interest  than 
had  been  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
exports,  which  in  1792  were  £27,000,000,  had  swelled 
in  1815  to  nearly  £58,000,000,  official  value  ; the  imports 
had  advanced  during  the  same  period  from  £19,000,000  to 
£32,000,000.  The  shipping  had  increased  from  1,000,000 
to  2,500,000  tons.  The  population  of  England  had  risen 
from  9,400,000  in  1792,  to  13,400,000  in  1815  ; that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  14,000,000  in  the  former 
period,  to  18,000,000  in  the  latter.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  rapid  increase,  and  the  absorption  of  nearly  500,000 
pairs  of  robust  arms  in  the  army,  militia,  and  navy  of 
these  islands,  the  imports  of  grain  had  gone  on  continu- 
ally diminishing,  and  had  sunk  in  1815  to  less  than 
500,000  quarters.  And  so  far  was  this  prodigious  ex- 
penditure and  rapid  increase  of  numbers  from  having  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  State,  that  above  £6,000,000 
annually  was  raised  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  mitigate  the  distresses  and  assuage  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  ; and  a noble  sinking-fund  was  in  existence, 
and  had  been  kept  sacred  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  struggle,  which  already  had  reached  £16,000,000 
a-year,  and  would  certainly,  if  left  to  itself,  have  ex- 
tinguished the  whole  public  debt  by  the  year  1845.1 

When  such  had  been  the  prosperity  and  so  great  the 
progress  of  the  empire,  during  the  continuance  of  a long 
and  bloody  war,  in  the  course  of  which  it  had  repeatedly 
been  reduced  to  the  very  greatest  straits,  and  compelled 
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to  fight  for  its  very  existence  against  the  forces  of  com- 
bined Europe,  there  seemed  to  be  no  possible  limits  which 
could  be  assigned  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  when  the 
contest  was  over,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  had  returned  t 
to  gladden  our  own  and  every  other  land.  If  the  industry  ? 
of  our  people  had  been  so  sustained,  their  progress  so  ” 
great,  during  a war  in  which  we  were  for  a loug  period 0 
shut  out  from  the  Continent,  and  for  a time  from  America 
also,  what  might  be  expected  when  universal  peace  pre- 
vailed, and  the  harbours  of  all  nations,  long  famishing  for 
the  luxuries  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  were 
everywhere  thrown  open  for  their  reception  1 Views  of 
this  sort  were  so  obviously  supported  by  the  appearances 
of  the  social  world,  that  they  were  embraced  not  only  by 
the  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  but  the  prudent  and  the 
sagacious,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  landholders 
borrowed,  the  capitalists  lent  money,  on  the  faith  of  their 
justice.  The  merchant  embarked  bis  fortune  in  the  sure 
confidence  that  the  present  flattering  appearances  would 


not  prove  fallacious  ; and  the  eloquent  preacher  expressed 
no  more  than  the  general  feeling  when  he  said — “The 
mighty  are  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  have  perished. 
The  cry  of  freedom  bursts  from  the  unfettered  earth,  and 
the  standards  of  victory  wave  in  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Again  in  every  corner  of  our  own  land  the  voice  of  joy 
and  gladness  is  heard.  The  cheerful  sounds  of  labour 
rise  again  in  our  streets,  and  the  dark  ocean  again  begins 
to  whiten  with  our  sails.  Over  this  busy  scene  of  human 
joy  the  genial  influences  of  heaven  have  descended.  The 
unclouded  sun  of  summer  has  ripened  for  us  all  the  riches 


of  harvest.  The  God  of  nature  hath  crowned  the  year 
with  his  goodness,  and  all  things  living  are  filled  with 
plenteousness.  Even  the  infant  shares  in  the  general  “j 
joy  ; and  the  aged,  when  he  recollects  the  sufferings  of 
former  years,  is  led  to  say,  with  the  good  old  Simeon  in  Aii»on— 

7 , , , . . Sermona,  i. 

the  Gospel,  ‘ Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  m 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.’  ” 1 
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chap.  Such  were  the  expectations  and  feelings  of  the  people 

! — at  the  termination  of  the  war.  Never  were  hopes  more 

1b4I5‘  cruelly  disappointed,  never  anticipations  more  desperately 
diMppoInt-  crosscc^  ^T°  s00uer  was  the  peace  concluded  than  dis- 
tant of  tress,  widespread  and  universal,  was  experienced  in  every 
indgiS’  part  of  the  country,  and  in  every  branch  of  industry.  It 
distress.  was  felt  as  nan cli  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  agricultur- 
ists ; by  the  merchants  as  the  landlords ; and,  ere  long, 
the  general  suffering  rose  to  such  a pitch  that,  while  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commous  groaned  under  petitions 
from  the  farmers,  complaining  of  agricultural  distress,  the 
Gazette  teemed  with  notices  of  the  bankruptcy  of  traders  ; 
and  disturbances  became  so  common  and  alarming  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  that  special  commissions  had  to 
be  sent  down,  in  this  and  the  following  year,  to  Ely, 
Derby,  and  the  principal  seats  of  the  outrages,  by  whom 
the  law  was  administered  with  unsparing  but  necessary 
rigour.  The  farmers,  as  usual  with  that  class,  bore  their 
distresses  with  paticuce  and  resignation  ; but  the  manu- 
facturers, always  more  excitable  and  tumultuous,  were  not 
so  easily  appeased.  In  the  southern  part  of  Stafford- 
shire the  distress  was  felt  as  peculiarly  severe,  and  the 
working  people  in  the  populous  village  of  Bilston  were 
reduced  to  such  a degree  that  they  all  fell  upon  the  parish, 
the  funds  of  which  were  inadequate  to  preserve  them  from 
absolute  starvation.  The  iron  trade  in  particular  was 
everywhere  suffering  under  great  distress  : large  bodies  of 
workmen,  dismissed  from  their  forges, paraded  the  country, 
demanding  charity  in  a menacing  manner ; and  at 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  in  South  W ales,  the  disorders  were  not 
appeased  without  military  interference.  To  excite  public 
, Ann  Rc  r commiseration,  great  numbers  of  these  dismissed  workmen 
94 -m eni.ii ™ ^ uPon  ^lc  expedient  of  drawing  loaded  waggons  of 
of  Lrd  sid-  coals  to  distant  towns  ; and  a division  of  these  wander- 
149,  i5i. ' ing  petitioners  approached  the  metropolis,  and  were  only 
turned  aside  by  the  resistance  of  a powerful  body  of  police.1 

It  was  with  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  export  trad« 
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that  the  distress,  which  soon  became  universal,  first  began  ; chap. 

and  in  them  it  appeared  even  before  hostilities  had  ceased.  1 — 

Possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Con-  '“15‘ 
tinent  were  languishing  for  British  colonial  produce,  from  ®e^,;nj.ns 
which  they  had  so  long  been  excluded,  and  inflamed  by  tress  among 
the  prospect  of  the  sudden  opening  of  their  ports  to  our  mmSatt. 
shipping,  the  English  merchants  thought,  and  acted  upon 
the  opinion,  that  no  limits  could  be  assigned  to  the  profit- 
able trade  which  might  be  carried  on  with  them,  especially 
in  that  article  of  merchandise.  So  largely  was  this  notion 
embraced,  so  generally  was  it  acted  upon,  that  the  exports 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produco  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  in  1812  had  been  £9,533,000,  rose  in 
1814  to  £19,365,000.  The  necessary  effect  of  so  prodi- 
gious an  increase  of  the  supply  thrown  into  countries  im- 
poverished to  the  very  last  degree  by  the  war,  and  scarcely 
able  to  pay  for  anything,  was  that  the  consignments  were, 
for  the  most  part,  sold  for  little  more  than  half  the  ori- 
ginal cost ; and  ruin,  widespread  and  universal,  overtook 
all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic.  The  eastern  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  in  particular  London,  Hull,  and  Leith, 
suffered  dreadfully  by  the  extensive  and  disastrous  ship- 
ments to  the  north  of  Europe.  England  then  began  to 
learn  a lesson  which  has  been  sufficiently  often  taught 
since  that  time — namely,  how  fallacious  a test  the  mere 
amount  of  exports  is  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
country  in  general,  or  even  of  the  branches  of  trade  in 
which  the  greatest  increase  appears  in  particular.  That 
increase  often  arises  from  a failure  of  the  home  market, 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  send  the  goods  abroad,  or  j aml  R»g. 
from  absurd  and  ruinous  speculation,  which  terminates  in  isis’.fu.’ 
nothing  but  disaster.  The  year  181 4, during  which 


* Exports  op  Foreion  and  Colonial  Produce  pron  1814  10  1817. 
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— Alison's  Europe,  Appendix,  clasp,  xevi. 
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chap,  foreign  and  colonial  produce  to  the  extent  of  £19,500,000 
n'  was  exported,  was  far  more  disastrous  to  the  persons  en- 
18U  gaged  in  that  trade  than  the  three  succeeding  years,  in 
which  the  exports  of  that  description  sank  to  little  more 
than  a half  of  that  amount. 

This  distress,  however,  was  not  long  of  spreading  to 
itB  spread  the  agriculturists,  and  among  them  it  assumed  a more 
calturists.  formidable,  because  settled  and  irremediable  form.  Not- 
withstanding the  protection  to  British  agriculture  which 
1 Hirtory  had  been  afforded  by  the  corn  law  passed  in  1815,  of 

of  h.uropc,  . J 1 

c.  *cii. § 30.  which  an  account  has  already  been  given,1  it  had  already 
become  apparent  that  the  opening  the  harbours  of  America 
and  Northern  Europe  for  supplies  of  grain,  coupled  with 
the  cessation  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  war,  would 
seriously  affect  the  prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural 
produce.  Already  they  had  fallen  to  little  more  than 
two-thirds  of  what  they  had  been  during  the  five  last 
years  of  the  war.*  Although  the  prices  which  they  still 
fetched  may  seem  high  to  us,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  much  greater  reduction  which  has  since  taken  place, 
yet  the  fall  from  120s.  in  1813,  to  76s.  in  1815,  and  57s. 
in  the  spring  of  1816,  for  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was 
sufficiently  alarming,  and  struck  a prodigious  panic  into 
the  minds  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  rural  produce  had  been  so  steady 
and  long-continued,  and  the  affluence  in  consequence 
arising  to  all  persons  connected  with  land,  or  depending 
either  on  the  sale  of  its  produce  or  the  purchases  flowiug 
from  its  prosperity,  so  great,  that  all  classes  had  come  to 
regard  it  as  permanent,  and  they  had  all  acted  accord- 
ingly. The  landowners  had  borrowed  money  or  entered 
into  marriage-contracts  on  the  faith  of  its  continuance  ; 

* Average  Price  of  Wheat  per  Winchester  bushel  from  1809  to  1S16. 


1809, 

Shillings. 
. . 100 

1813,  . 

Shillings. 
. 120 

1810, 

1811, 

. 112 

1814,  . 

. 85 

. 108 

1815,  . 

. 70 

1812, 

. 118  I 

1810,  . 
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lison's  Europe,  Appendix,  chap.  xevi. 
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present  expenditure,  provisions  to  children,  had  been  re-  chap. 

gulated  by  that  standard.  The  tenantry  in  those  parts  I — 

of  the  country  where  leases  were  common  had  entered  1816' 
into  lasting  contracts,  in  the  belief  that  the  high  prices 
would  continue  ; and  they  could  now  anticipate  nothing 
but  ruin  if  they  were  held  to  their  engagements.  A gen- 
eral despondency,  in  consequence,  seized  upon  the  rural 
classes  ; numbers  of  farms  were  thrown  up  in  despair ; 
and  the  universal  suffering  among  that  important  class 
not  only  spread  a general  gloom  over  society,  but  seriously  , ^nn  Reg 
affected  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles  taken  off  mis,  144, 

, , , , , _ , . , 145;  1816, 

by  the  home  market — by  far  the  most  important  vent  for  92, 93. 
that  species  of  industry.1 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1816  these  causes  of  dis- 
tress assumed  a different,  but  a still  more  alarming  form,  severe  i«ir- 
The  summer  of  that  year  was  uncommonly  wet  and  stormy,  c:L5  °f  181G’ 
insomuch  that  not  only  was  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  grain  everywhere  rendered  deficient,  but  in  the  higher 
and  later  parts  of  the  country  the  harvest  never  ripened 
at  all.  So  stormy,  melancholy  a season,  had  not  been 
experienced  since  1799  ; the  consequence  of  course  was, 
that  the  price  of  grain  rapidly  rose,  and  the  average  for 
the  year  was  82s.  a quarter.  But  it  was  much  higher 
than  this  average  in  the  latter  months  ; indeed,  in  some 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  wheat  in  October  was  at 
a guinea  a bushel.*  The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  was  to 
admit  foreign  importations  duty  free — the  prices  having 
surmounted  that  of  80s.,  fixed  by  the  slyling-scale  as  the 
turning-point  at  which  free  foreign  importation  was  to 
commence.  This  happy  circumstance  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which,  but  for 

• On  8th  October  the  Earl  of  Darlington  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  then 
Home  Secretary — “ The  distress  in  Yorkshire  is  unprecedented;  there  is  a 
total  stagnation  of  the  little  trade  we  ever  had  ; wheat  is  already  more  than  a 
guinea  a bushel,  and  no  old  corn  in  store ; the  potato  crop  has  failed  ; the 
harvest  is  only  beginning,  the  coni  being  in  many  parts  still  green ; and  I fear 
a total  defalcation  of  all  grain  this  season,  from  the  deluge  of  rain  which  has 
fallen  for  several  weeks,  and  is  still  falling.” — Earl  of  Darlington  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, 8th  Oct.  1816.  L 'tfe  of  Sidmouth,  iii.  160. 
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that  circumstance,  would  doubtless  have  reached  the  level 
of  a famine.  The  importation  of  wheat  in  that  year 
amounted  to  225,000  quarters  ; but  in  the  next,  when  the 
effect  of  the  scarcity  of  1816  was  felt,  it  rose  to  1,620,000 
quarters,  and  in  1818  to  1,593,00c).1  But  from  this  cir- 
cumstance sprang  up  a new  cause  of  distress  to  the  farm- 
ers, which  was  felt  with  the  utmost  severity  in  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  years.  The  importation  kept  down 
prices,  but  it  did  not  restore  crops  ; it  deprived  the  farmer 
of  a remunerating  price  for  what  remained  of  his  produce, 
without  making  up  to  him  what  had  been  lost.  And  the 
nation,  on  comparing  its  present  condition  with  what  it 
had  been  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  began  to  feel 
the  truth  of  Adam  Smith’s  remark — “ High  prices  and 
plenty  are  prosperity ; low  prices  and  want  are  misery.”2* 
When  such  general  distress  pervaded  the  whole  classes 
depending  upon  land — then,  as  now,  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  important  part  of  the  communityf — it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  manufacturing  interests  were  not 
also  to  be  labouring  under  difficulties.  The  distress  among 
them,  accordingly,  was  universal,  and  equally  among  those 
who  toiled  for  the  foreign,  as  with  those  who  supplied  the 
home  market.  In  some  branches  of  industry  which  went 
directly  to  the  supplying  of  arms  and  stores  of  war,  the 
depression,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  immediate 
and  excessive.  England  had  for  several  years  past  been 
the  great  armoury  of  the  world,  and  could  not  but  suffer 
severely  in  several  branches  of  its  industry  on  the  return  of 
peace.  It  is  to  this  cause,  chiefly,  that  the  rapid  reduction 
in  the  price  of  copper  and  iron  was  to  be  ascribed — tho 

* “ If  we  think  we  are  to  go  on  smoothly  without  the  effectual  means  of 
repressing  mischief,  and  large  means  too,  we  shall  be  most  grievously  mistaken. 
I look  to  the  winter  with  fear  and  trembling.  In  this  island  our  wheat  is  good 
for  nothing ; barley  and  oats  reasonably  good.  As  a farmer  1 am  ruined  hero 
and  in  Durham.  So  much  for  peace  and  plenty." — Lord  Chancellor  Eldox  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  8th  Oct,  1816.  »S idinouth'a  Lift,  iii.  151. 

f The  classes  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  land  are  now,  (1852),  in 
round  numbers,  18,060,000  ; on  manufactures  and  towns,  10,000,000. — Spack- 
max's  Tahiti,  1852. 
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former  of  which  had  fallen  from  £180  to  £80,  the  latter  chap. 

from  £20  to  £8  per  ton.1  But  the  depression  was  not ^ 

confined  to  those  branches  of  industry  which  were  directly  ,S  d1816'th. 
employed  on  -warlike  stores — it  was  universal,  and  felt  as  L>fe,iu. 
severely  in  those  which  were  devoted  to  the  supplying  of 1 
pacific  wants,  as  in  those  which  were  immediately  con- 
nected with  hostilities.  All  were  suffering,  and  apparently 
with  equal  severity.  Distress  was  as  great  among  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow,  the  silk- 
weavers  of  Spitalfields,  or  the  glove-manufacturers  of 
Nottingham,  as  among  the  hardware-men  of  Birmingham, 
or  the  iron-moulders  of  Merthyr-Tydvil.  The  homo 
market  was  soon  found  to  be  reduced  to  a half  of  its 
former  amount ; and  the  manufacturers,  finding  their 
usual  vents  for  their  produce  failing  them  from  domestic  Ali50n.a 
wants,  sent  them  in  despair  abroad — but  with  so  little  f^App  • 
success  that  the  entire  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  which  in  1815  had  risen  to  £42,875,000,  isi/153. 
sank  in  the  succeeding  year  to  £35,717,000.2 

Depression  so  severe  and  widespread  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  transition  from  a state  of  war  Th;B?™emi 
to  one  of  peace,  to  which  the  partisans  of  Government  was  not' 
at  that  period,  and  for  long  after,  constantly  ascribed  it. 

Every  impartial  and  thinking  person  saw  that,  although  £°m 
that  might  explain  the  depression  in  some  particular  re- 
branches of  industry  which  had  been  connected  with 
hostilities,  it  could  not  account  for  the  universal  depres- 
sion in  all  branches  of  industry,  alike  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  for  the  home  trade  and  the  export  sale. 

Still  less  could  it  explain  the  fact  that  the  depression 
was  felt  equally  universal  in  every  market,  and  even 
greatest  in  those  connected  with  pacific  employments, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  have  taken  an  extra- 
ordinary start  on  the  termination  of  war  expenditure. 

As  little  could  the  reduction  be  accounted  for  by  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  diminution  of  the  expenditure 
of  Governments  in  general,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
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chap,  particular ; for  that  only  altered  the  direction  of  expendi- 
IL  ture,  without  lessening  its  amount ; if  it  put  less  into  the 
1816-  hands  of  Government  to  spend  for  the  people,  it  left 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  spend  for  themselves. 
The  Whigs  and  Radicals  had  a very  clear  solution  of 
• the  question  : the  difficulties  all  arose  from  excessive 
taxation,  and  the  measures  of  a corrupt  oligarchy  ; and 
the  remedy  for  them  was  to  be  found  in  parliamentary 
reform,  and  an  unsparing  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of 
the  public  expenditure.  A vehement  outcry,  accordingly, 
was  raised  for  these  objects,  which  was  supported  with 
equal  eloquence  and  ability  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment.* But  experience  very  soon  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  all  hopes  of  a relief  to  the  public  suffering 
from  these  appliances.  Retrenchment  was,  by  the  voice 
of  the  country  and  the  anguish  of  general  suffering,  ' 
forced  upon  the  Government  : the  income  and  malt  taxes, 
amounting  to  £17,000,000  a-year,  were  abolished;  the 
public  expenditure  was  reduced  from  £102,000,000  to 
£82,000,000  ; nearly  300,000  men  were  disbanded  in 
the  .army  and  navy  ; — and  still  the  distress  went  on  con- 

* “ From  a struggle  which  appalled,  I believe,  the  boldest  amongst  us,  we 
have,  by  the  talents  and  firmness  of  our  general,  and  the  intrepid  and  patient 
courage  of  our  troops,  been  blessed  with  glorious  victory.  By  the  act  of 
Ministers,  we  have,  from  a state  of  triumph  and  exultation,  from  hopes  of 
security  justified  by  success,  becu  left  to  contemplate  the  real  result  of  all 
these  things.  Let  us  look  around  us  and  see  the  state  of  our  country  ; let  us 
go  forth  among  our  fields  and  manufactories,  and  let  us  see  what  are  the 
tokens  and  indications  of  peace.  Can  wc  trace  them  among  a peasantry  with-  , 
out  work,  and  consequently  without  bread  ? — among  fanners  unable  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  a fortiori  unable  to  contribute  to  that  parochial  relief  on  which 
tho  peasantry  is  rendered  dependent  ? — among  landowners  unable  to  collect 
their  rents,  and  yet  obliged  to  maintain  their  rank  and  station  as  gentlemen  in 
society?  Let  us  listen  to  the  cry  of  tho  country— it  is  poverty,  from  the 
proudest  castle  to  the  meanest  cottage;  poverty  rings  in  our  ears — it  lies  in  our 
path  whichever  way  we  turn.  It  is  not  the  congratulations  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  it  is  not  the  song  of  victory  that  can  drown  this  lamentable  cry ; it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  noble  lord,  it  is  not  in  tho  power  of  this  House  or 
of  Parliament,  to  stifle  the  cry  of  want,  nor  to  brave  the  stroke  of  universal 
bankruptcy.  There  is  but  one  means  left  to  satisfy  the  country,  to  avert  these 
evils,  or  to  redeem  the  pledged  faith  of  Parliament — Retrenchment,  rigorous 
and  severe  retrenchment,  in  every  branch  and  in  every  article  of  the  public 
expenditure.” — Lord  Nugent's  Speech  on  Lord  G.  Cavendish’s  motion  for 
reduction  of  expenditure,  April  25,  181G.  Pari.  I>cb.  xxxiil  1222. 
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stantly  increasing,  and  was  greater  than  ever  in  the  close  chap. 

of  the  very  year  1816,  in  the  course  of  which  these  1_ 

immense  reductions  had  been  carried  into  effect.  It  is  181e' 
evideut,  therefore,  that  some  more  general  and  lasting 
cause  was  in  operation  than  those  to  which  the  adherents 
of  either  party  at  that  period  ascribed  it  ; and,  without 
denying  altogether  the  influence  of  some  of  these  sub- 
ordinate ones,  it  may  now  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
main  cause  was  the  following  : — 

The  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use 
of  tjie  globe,  derived  from  the  South  American  mines,  Diminished 
had  been,  for  some  years  prior  to  1 808,  about  ten  millions  predom 
sterling  ; and  of  this,  about  a half  was  coined  in  South 
America,  and  the  remainder  for  the  most  part  found  its 
way  to  Europe  in  the  form  of  bullion.1  The  rapid  rise  i Hum- 
in  the  price  of  commodities  all  over  Europe,  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  was  in  part  owing  to  the  increased  m 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  obtained  in  consequence 
of  the  great  rise  in  their  value  from  the  necessities  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  Gold,  in  consequence  of  this,  had  in 
1813  and  1814  risen  to  £5,  8s.  an  ounce,  from  £4,  which 
it  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Hut  the 
long  and  desolating  wars  in  which  the  wholo  Spanish 
provinces  of  South  America  had  been  involved  since 
1809,  in  consequence  of  their  calamitous  revolution,  soon 
put  an  end  to  this  auspicious  state  of  things.  The  capi- 
talists who  worked  the  mines  were  ruined  during  these 
disastrous  convulsions  ; the  mines  themselves  ceased  to  be 
worked,  the  machinery  in  them  went  to  destruction,  and 
they  were  in  many  places  filled  with  water.  So  complete 
did  the  ruin  become,  that  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Potosi,  in  Peru,  from  whence  the  -celebrated  silver  mines 
of  the  same  name  were  worked,  which  in  1805  con-J,™1"/* 
tained  150,000  inhabitants,  had  sunk  in  1825  to  8000.2  **?»  , 

# Alisons 

I lie  only  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  which  were  Europe, 
obtained  during  these  disastrous  years,  were  from  the  s to- 
melting  down  of  their  gold  and  silver  plate  by  the 
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chap,  wealthy  proprietors  of  former  days,  'who  had  been  reduced 
n*  to  ruin,  and  from  turning  over  the  heaps  of  rubbish 

1816,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  mines  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity.  But  so  diminutive  and  precarious  were 
the  supplies  thus  obtained  that  they  rapidly  declined 
3 Alison's  from  year  to  year;  and  in  the  year  1816,  the  whole 
f Hm?.’  amount  raised  and  coined  in  South  America  was  only 

ffumboidt’s  <£2,500,000,  just  a quarter  of  what  the  amount  raised  in 
m°  sw*1,  Parts  °f  the  globe  had  been  ten  years  before,  and  only 
■107.  ’ a third  of  what  had  been  raised  and  coined  in  South 
America  in  1805.1* 

This  great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
simuUa-  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe  was  necessarily  attended 
ra“idc“d-  by  a general  fall  of  prices  over  the  whole  world,  and 
thtfpaper^  was  one  great  cause  of  the  poverty  and  suffering  which 
<"rTn2r°f  everywhere  prevailed  in  the  years  following  the  close  of 
»»'■>.  the  war.  But  its  effect  was  most  seriously  aggravated, 
in  the  particular  case  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  simulta- 
neous and  still  more  serious  contraction  in  its  paper  cir- 
culation, and  the  credit  afforded  to  its  merchants,  by 
the  declared  intentions  of  Government  in  regard  to  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
By  the  existing  law  under  which  that  establishment 
acted,  it  was  provided  that  the  restriction  on  cash  pay- 
ments should  continue  “ for  six  months  after  the  conclu- 

Geo 

hi. c.  us.  sion  of  a general  peace,  and  no  longer'"1  As  the  time 
had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some 
resolution  on  the  subject,  because  the  six  months  were 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  Ministers  proposed  that  the 
restriction  should  be  continued  till  the  5th  July  1818, 


* Gold  and  Silver  Coin  raised  and  coined  in  Sooth  America. 


ISOS, 

. £5,032,227 

1810, 

. £5,S07,972 

1804, 

6,058,211 

1811, 

4,718,584 

1805, 

7,104,430 

1812, 

3,019,352 

1806, 

6,502,142 

1813, 

3,784,700 

1807, 

5,356,152 

1814, 

3,687,249 

1808, 

6,109,038 

1815, 

3,104,565 

1809, 

6,997,853 

1816, 

2,528,008 

— Alison’s  Europe,  Appendix,  chap.  xevi. 
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and  the  Opposition  strenuously  contended  for  its  being 
continued  only  to  5tli  July  1817.  The  former  reso- 
lution was  adopted ; but  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  the  difficulty  Government  had  in  carrying  the  pro- 
longed period,  spread  such  a panic  among  bankers, 
that  the  commercial  paper  under  discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  in  1810  had  been,  on  an  average, 
£20,070,000,  sank  in  1816  to  £11,416,400,  and  in 
1817  to  £3,960,600  ; and  the  country  bankers’  notes  in 
circulation,  which  in  1814  had  amounted  to  £22,700,000, 
had  fallen  in  1816  to  £15,096,000.  Nothing  in  so  pro- 
digious a contraction  at  once  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  paper  accommodation 
and  circulation  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  saved  the 
country  from  absolute  ruin,  but  the  continuation  of  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  enabled  it  to  continue  its  circulation  of  £27,000,000 
of  notes  undiminished,  and  the  rapid  return  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  the  Continent,  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  predictions  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  flowed  back  in 
such  quantities  to  the  centre  of  commerce,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  demand  for  them  in  Germany  and  Spain 
for  the  operations  of  war,  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  said, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  it  had  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  price  of  gold  in  the  English 
market  fell  from  £5,  8s.,  which  it  had  been  in  1814,  to 
£3,  19s.  in  1816.1* 

The  general  distress  and  desponding  feelings  of  the 
country,  arising  from  the  fearful  coutrast  between  the 
sad  realities  that  had  ensued  on  the  return  of  peace  and 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  felicity  which  had  so  gene- 

* “ Many  of  the  speculations  published  in  tho  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee had  been  completely  falsified  by  events.  The  restoration  of  peace  in 
1814,  and  lost  year,  had  had  the  effect,  by  stopping  the  foreign  expenditure, 
of  bringing  back  the  specie  even  more  rapidly  than  ever  he  had  contemplated. 
But  after  so  long  a foreign  expenditure  as  that  since  1808,  it  was  not  a favour- 
able exchauge  of  a few  months  which  would  briug  things  back  to  their  former 
level.  This  would  require  a considerable  time.” — Earl  of  Liverpool’s  Speech, 
May  17,  1810;  Pari.  Deb.  xxxiv.  574. 
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13. 

Argument 
against  the 
Property 
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rally  been  formed,  naturally  led,  as  might  hare  been 
expected,  to  important  discussions  in  Parliament,  and 
material  modifications  on  our  military  and  naval  esta- 
blishment, and  the  whole  system  of  British  finance. 
These  discussions  and  measures  are  the  more  important, 
that  they  form  the  basis,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  subse- 
quent monetary  and  financial  policy  of  the  empire,  and 
all  the  incalculable  consequences  which  have  flowed  from 
it.  The  year  1816,  the  first  year  of  peace,  marks  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  in  these 
respects,  and  therefore  its  legislative  measures  are  in  an 
especial  manner  worthy  of  attention.  Four  subjects, 
each  of  paramount  importance,  were  brought  under  dis- 
cussion— the  continuance  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
the  continuance  of  the  Property  Tax,  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress, and  the  Army  and  Navy  Establishment.  The 
priority,  in  point  of  time,  belongs  to  the  debate  on  the 
property  tax ; but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  parti- 
cular occasion  on  which  the  discussiou  on  it  was  brought 
to  a point,  as  it  was  renewed  almost  every  night,  during 
two  months,  on  the  presentation  of  successive  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject.  But,  with- 
out asserting  that  they  were  contained  in  any  one  debate, 
the  principal  arguments  on  the  subject  will  be  found  to 
be  contained  in  tho  following  summary  : — 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax,  by  Mr  Ponsonby,  Mr  Baring,  and 
Mr  Brougham  : “ The  petitions  against  this  tax  are 
innumerable,  and  all  couched  in  the  strongest  possible 
language.  They  state  facts  which  are  undeniable,  they 
advauce  arguments  which  are  unanswerable.  They  do 
not  come  from  any  one  class  or  section  in  the  community  ; 
they  come  from  all  sections  and  all  classes,  and  complain 
of  an  oppression,  from  the  operation  of  this  tax,  which  is 
universal  and  intolerable.  The  farmers  complain  that 
they  are  assessed,  on  an  arbitrary  rule,  on  property  which 
does  not  exist.  To  pay  it,  they  are  consuming  their 
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capital : they  can  neither  stock  their  farms,  nor  maintain  chap. 

their  families,  but  by  encroaching  on  their  substance. 1 — 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  price  of  wheat  had  1816‘ 

fallen  from  110s.  a quarter  to  85s.  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  every  other  species  of  agricultural  produce  in  the 
same  proportion?  The  merchants  and  bankers  are  equally 
loud  and  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of  this  iniquitous 
tax  ; the  petition  from  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the 
city  of  London  is  perhaps  the  most  numerously  signed 
and  important  that  ever  was  presented  to  Parliament 
from  that  or  any  other  city.  The  impost  is  peculiarly 
vexatious  and  alarming  to  that  class,  because  it  implies 
an  inquisition  into  their  private  affairs,  at  all  times 
hazardous,  but  doubly  so  in  a period  of  general  gloom 
and  contracted  credit  such  as  the  present.  The  lauded 
proprietors,  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
are  equally  unanimous  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
it  is  so — for,  from  their  incomes  being  universally  known, 
and  the  tax  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  their  tenants, 
escape  or  evasion  are  alike  impossible  ; while,  from  the 
weight  of  their  debts,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  their  rents, 
the  tax,  if  longer  continued,  will  in  all  cases  essentially 
diminish,  in  some  entirely  sweep  away,  the  residue  which 
may  remain  to  maintain  their  families,  pay  the  jointures 
and  interest  of  mortgages  with  which  they  are  burdened, 
and  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  in  society. 

“ It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Parliament  was  bouud,  in 
keeping  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  to  continue  this  tax  it  was  «pe- 
longer.  It  never  was  impledged  in  security  of  loans  ; it  war  tax. 
was  the  indirect  taxes  alone  which  wero  so  impledged. 

The  property  tax  had  been,  from  first  to  last,  a war  tax, 
and  a war  tax  alone ; it  was  so  expressly  denominated, 
both  by  Mr  Pitt,  on  his  first  introduction  of  it  in  1799, 
and  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  on  its  being  raised  to  ten  per 
cent  in  1806 ; and  the  statute  imposing  it  bears  evidence  of 
the  same  understanding,  for  it  is  laid  on  till  the  Gth  April 
next,  after  the  conclusion  of  ‘ a general  peace,  and  no 
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longer.’*  If  anything  could  add  to  the  force  of  these 
last  words,  it  would  be  the  cunning  device  adopted  of 
omitting  them,  in  the  hurried  renewal  of  the  statute,  on 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  last  year.  It  is 
true  that  the  faith  of  Parliament  stands  pledged  to  the 
country  on  this  subject,  but  it  stands  pledged  to  the 
removal  of  the  tax,  not  its  continuance.  The  country  is 
now  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other ; and  it  is  uni- 
versally felt  that  any  renewal  of  the  tax,  even  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and  for  a single  year,  is  a 
direct  breach  of  the  public  faith  with  the  nation,  which  is 
little  deserved,  after  the  patience  with  which  the  tax  was 
borne  during  the  years  when  it  really  was  unavoidable. 

“Equally  vain  is  it  to  assert  that  the  continuance  of  the 
property  tax  is  necessary  as  a general  measure  of  finance, 
and  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  says,  if  it  is  not  continued,  there  will 
this  year  be  a deficit  of  ten  millions,  which  will  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  go  into  the  money  market  and  bor- 
row to  that  amount,  which  would  depress  the  Funds,  and 
raise  the  interest  of  money.  But  supposing  this  to  be  the 
case ; supposing  that  it  is  impossible,  by  economy,  and 
reducing  our  establishments,  to  avoid  a considerable  loan, 
what  is  the  inconvenience  thence  arising  to  that  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  continuance,  even  for  a single 
year,  of  this  most  odious  and  grinding  tax  1 Nothing 
whatever.  Ministers  have  told  us  of  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  adverted  to  the  fact, 
which  is  undoubtedly  very  remarkable,  that  the  Sinking 
Fund,  though  trenched  upon  since  1813,  is  still  twelve 
millions.  What  would  it  take  from  the  efficiency  of  this 
fund,  to  take  the  interest  of  the  whole  loan  which  may 
be  required,  which  at  the  very  utmost  will  not  exceed 

* “ lie  it  enacted,  that  this  Act  aliall  commence  and  take  effect  from  the  5th 
April  1806,  and  that  the  Raid  Act,  and  the  duties  thereof,  shall  continue  in  force 
during  the  present  war,  and  until  the  6th  April  next,  after  the  definitive  sig- 
nature of  a treaty  of  peace,  ami  no  knytr."— Property  Tax  Statute,  § 247. 
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£600,000  a-year,  from  that  fund?  Is  not  such  a measure 
better  than  continuing  a burden  on  the  country  which  it 
is  wholly  unable  to  bear,  and  which  threatens,  if  longer 
continued,  to  drain  away  the  resources  of  the  people,  and 
cripple  government  most  seriously  in  future  years,  by  pre- 
venting the  ordinary  taxes  from  continuing  productive  1 
What  would  a loan  of  nine  or  ten  millions  be,  which 
would  perhaps  be  melted  in  one  week  into  the  general 
transactions  of  the  country  1 Nothing  whatever.  And 
is  the  House,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  advantage  as  avoid- 
ing placing  the  interest  of  such  a loan  on  the  Sinking 
Fund,  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  prayers,  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  ruin  their  cha- 
racter in  the  opinion  of  their  constituents  V’ 1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer : “ The  principle  on  which  the  property  tax  was 
originally  proposed  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  subsequently  extended 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  was  not  merely  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  a large  loan.  The  principle  was,  that  it  is 
important  to  provide  a large  supply  within  the  year,  in 
preference  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  permanent  taxa- 
tion by  the  indefinite  accumulation  of  debt,  as  had  been 
the  case,  and  thereby  to  provide  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  for  the  future  relief  of  the  nation  in 
peace.  These  objects  have  both  been  gained;  and  by  the 
unswerving  prosecution  of  this  system,  and  the  patience 
with  which  it  has  been  borne  by  the  nation,  we  have  now 
nine  millions  less  of  permanent  taxes  to  pay  than  we 
should  have  had  if  the  opposite  system  had  been  con- 
tinued. The  burdens  laid  on  during  the  war  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  collected  with  so  much  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess, that  now  the  Consolidated  Fund  had  a greater  sur- 
plus than  in  the  year  1791,  or  than  was  even  hoped  for 
by  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  year.  We  have  now 
a surplus  of  £2,500,000,  with  a Sinking  Fund  of 
£11,000,000 — in  other  words,  £13,500,000  annually 
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chap,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  Could  such  a favour- 
11  able  state  of  things  have  arisen,  had  not  the  vigorous 
l81ti-  measure  of  a large  property  tax  been  adopted  ; and  now 
that  its  fruits  are  beginning  to  be  reaped,  is  it  to  be 
abandoned  1 

r “ To  show  that  there  is  no  breach  of  faith  with  the 
No  breach  nation  in  proposing  the  continuance  of  the  property  tax 
m cuntinu-  for  two  years  longer,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect,  that 
a“'0,  when  the  property  tax  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent  by  the 
Whig  Administration  in  1807,  and  when  a permanent 
system  of  war  expenditure,  estimated  at  £32,000,000, 
was  adopted,  it  was  contemplated  that  the  loans  which 
would  be  necessary  should  be  secured  by  mortgage  of  all 
the  war  taxes,  including  the  property  tax.  It  was  no 
doubt  said  by  the  noble  Marquis,  (Lansdowne,)  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  if  the  war  continued 
only  seven  years,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  mortgage 
the  property  tax ; and  it  was  also  true,  that  instead  of 
the  war  expenditure  being  on  an  average  £32,000,000,  it 
had  been  £52,000,000  since  that  time,  and  the  contest 
had  lasted  more  than  seven  years.  But  that  ordy  showed 
the  more  clearly,  that  the  mortgage  of  all  the  war  taxes 
was  contemplated  by  those  who  extended  the  property 
tax,  and  that  the  outcry  now  raised  as  to  a breach  of 
faith  with  the  public,  in  proposing  its  continuance,  is 
entirely  without  foundation,  seeing  the  very  event  has 
occurred  which  was  always  looked  to  as  rendering  its 
prolongation  necessary. 

“ Nothing  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  could  have 
The  pdi-  induced  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  propose  the  continu- 
relSLnot*  ance,  even  for  a short  period,  of  a burden  in  opposition 
unammous.  j.Q  t]ie  generai  reluctance  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be 
felt  to  submit  to  heavy  taxation  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  more  especially  when  very  severe  distress  was  at 
the  same  time  experienced  from  extraneous  and  temporary 
causes.  But  Government  would  be  shrinking  from  its  first 
duty,  if  it  did  not  persevere  in  the  course  they  had  adopted. 
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The  utmost  deference  is  due  to  the  public  voice  on  the  chap. 
subject ; but,  numerous  as  the  petitions  against  the  tax  n~ 

have  been,  they  are  not  so  expressive  of  general  opinion  1816- 

as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  They  are  in  all  400,  of 
which  one-third  come  from  the  two  counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  all 
the  great  commercial  towns,  are  divided  on  the  subject. 

When  this  is  considered,  and  the  great  popularity  of  any 
reduction  of  taxation  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that  the  strength  of  the  demand  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  tax  has  been  much  overrated,  and  that  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  nation  is  strongly  agitated, 
and  much  divided  on  the  subject. 

“ But  supposing  the  popular  demand  on  the  subject  to 
be  as  strong  as  is  represented  on  the  other  side,  there  are  N«™uy 
considerations  connected  with  the  financial  situation  of  l"nr.’,VTon' 
the  country  which  render  it  the  painful  but  necessary 
duty  of  Government  to  withstand  it.  In  round  numbers, 
the  expenses  for  the  present  year  may  be  calculated  at 
£30,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  permanent  expenditure 
arising  from  the  interest  of  the  debt.  There  is  good  rea- 
son, however,  to  hope  that  this  large  sum  will  be  reduced 
next  year  by  a third,  or  to  about  £20,000,000.  All  the 
retrenchments  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  even 
if  carried  with  unflinching  rigour  into  full  effect,  would 
not  reduce  this  sum  by  more  than  £2,000,000  annually. 

This,  then,  being  our  necessary  expenses,  what  are  our 
resources  to  meet  them?  Much  has  been  said  about 
borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  even 
applying  a large  part  of  that  fund  at  once  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.  But  as  that  fund  does  not  now 
much  exceed  £11,000,000  a-year,  after  what  has  been 
taken  from  it  during  the  last  three  years,  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  in  whole  or  in  part  to  meet  the  current  exigencies 
of  the  year,  the  country  will  soon  be  in  the  situation  of 
having  a debt  of  above  £700,000,000,  without  any  fund 
whatever  to  look  to  for  its  redemption.  It  is  upon  that 
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chap,  ground  that  Government  feel  themselves  imperatively 

called  upon  by  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  country  to  resist 

1816,  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  If  it  is  withdrawn,  Govern- 
ment, as  a matter  of  necessity,  must  go  into  the  market 
and  borrow  this  year  twelve,  next  year  six  or  seven, 
millions  : what  effect  will  this  have  upon  the  price  of  the 
Funds,  and,  through  it,  on  the  rate  of  interest  in  the 
couutry  1 And  if  capital  is  kept  locked  up,  or  advances 
rendered  costly  by  this  cause,  how  are  country  gentlemen, 
how  are  merchants  and  traders,  to  obtain  the  accommo- 
dation necessary  to  carry  on  their  undertakings,  or  over- 
come the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  surrounded  ? 
Would  the  British  people,  with  the  good  sense  and  spirit 
' Pari.  Deb.  which  animated  them,  now  shrink  from  the  exertion 
1217,1222;  which  was  necessary  for  their  own  preservation  ? — would 
45o.'v'  they,  in  fact,  be  so  infatuated  as  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
themselves  V’1 

Notwithstanding  the  manliness  of  this  appeal,  which 
Abolition  came  with  so  much  weight  from  the  Ministers  who  had 
of  the  tax.  j.jie  conte8t  to  a triumphant  issue,  and  the  cogent 

nature  of  those  arguments,  such  was  the  weight  of  the 
March  is.  public  voice  that  it  proved  irresistible.  Upon  a division, 
the  motion  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  37 — the  numbers  being  201  and  238. 
The  division  was  received  with  rapturous  cheering  in  the 
House,  which  continued  for  several  minutes;  and  the 
joyous  sound  being  heard  in  Palace  Yard,  the  huzzas 
soon  spread  through  the  dense  crowd  there  assembled, 
and  in  a few  minutes  over  all  London.  Never,  since 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  such  general  joy  been  felt 
through  the  nation  as  was  on  this  occasion ; nothing  like 
it  occurred  again  till  the  second  capture  of  Cabul  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war  were  announced  in  a 
single  Delhi  gazette.  We  must  not  estimate  the  univer- 
sal transports  felt  on  this  occasion  by  what  would  be 
felt  if  the  modified  income-tax  of  sevenpence  in  the 
pound,  introduced  in  1842.  by  Sir  II.  Peel,  was  now 
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abolished— for  his  was  a light  burden  in  comparison,  chap. 
and  it  extended  to  persons  enjoying  an  income  of  £150  n' 
and  upwards  alone ; whereas  the  former  was  a tax  of  1816‘ 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  extended  to  all  incomes 
of  £50  and  upwards.  As  the  heavier  tax,  when  it  was 
taken  off,  was  producing  at  ten  per  cent  £15,000,000 
a-year,  the  assessable  income  of  Great  Britain  must  have 
been,  at  that  period,  £150,000,000  a-year.  And  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  innumerable  evasions 
generally  practised,  especially  among  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes — where  such  were  so  easy,  and  diffi- 
cult of  detection — it  is  within  bounds  to  conclude,  that 
the  aggregate  incomes  of  persons  in  Great  Britain 
above  £50  must  at  that  period  have  been  at  least 
£200,000,000 ; — an  astonishing  fact,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  island  did  not 
then  exceed  thirteen  millions;  and  that  the  nation  had 
just  concluded  a war  of  twenty  years’  duration,  in  the , par[  [vh 
course  of  which  £600,000,000  had  been  added  to  the  xxxiv.  451 ; 
public  debt,  and  the  sums  annually  raised  by  taxation  pro-  nu6,  a!8' 
gressively  increased  from  £20,000,000  to  £72,000,000.1 

In  considering  this  subject,  which  has  been  of  such 
moment  in  the  subsequent  financial  and  social  condition  Reflections 
of  the  British  empire,  it  will  probably  be  found,  as  is j! *ul>" 
generally  the  case  in  such  questions,  that  there  was  some 
truth,  and  not  a little  error,  in  the  opinions  advanced  on 
both  sides.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  unquestionably  in  the 
right  when  he  so  strenuously  contended  for  preserving 
inviolate  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  not,  by  the  remission  of 
taxation,  leaving  tho  nation  in  the  situation  of  having 
£700,000,000  of  debt,  without  any  provision  for  its  re- 
demption. The  manly  stand  which  he  made  against  a 
loud  public  clamour,  on  this  ground,  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable,  as,  unhappily,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  recorded 
in  British  history.  But  he  seems  as  clearly  to  have  erred 
in  the  ground  which  he  selected  for  making  this  stand. 

He  should  never  have  chosen  it  on  the  question  of 
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upholding  a heavy  and  unpopular  direct  tax.  The  great 
and  wise  principle  of  English  finance,  so  constantly  acted 
upon  by  Mr  Pitt,  was  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  debt 
and  the  Sinking  Fund  for  its  redemption  by  indirect 
taxes,  and  to  reserve  direct  taxes  as  an  extraordinary 
war  resource,  to  continue  only  to  its  termination.  The 
emphatic  declaration  in  the  Property  Tax  Act,  that  it 
was  to  “ continue  till  the  6th  April  next,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a definite  treaty  of  peace,  and  no  longer,” 
proves  that  this  was  in  an  especial  manner  the  case  with 
that  burden.  In  striving  to  uphold  it  after  peace  was 
concluded,  Government  was  not  less  violating  the  pledge 
given  to  the  nation,  on  its  imposition,  than  departing 
from  the  true  principles  of  finance  on  the  subject.  If 
loans  for  a year  or  two  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
were  necessary  to  wind  up  its  expenses,  they  should, 
without  hesitation,  have  been  contracted  in  preference  to 
continuing  an  oppressive  direct  war  tax.  The  real  error, 
and  it  was  a most  fatal  one,  was  the  unnecessary  and 
often  uncalled-for  remission  of  indirect  taxes  in  after 
years,  by  successive  administrations  bidding  against  each 
other  in  the  race  for  popularity,  which  at  first  crippled 
and  at  length  extinguished  the  Sinking  Fund;  but  that 
mournful  topic  belongs  to  a subsequent  part  of  this 
History. 

There  is  another  observation  on  this  subject,  suggested 
by  the  tenor  of  these  debates,  which  will  frequently  recur 
to  the  mind  in  the  discussion  of  great  and  momentous 
questions  in  subsequent  years.  This  is,  that  the  most 
material  parts  of  the  argument,  and  tho  most  vital  conse- 
quences likely  to  flow  from  the  measures  under  discus- 
sion, were  not  alluded  to  on  cither  side  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  Parliament.  They  were  either  unseen,  or, 
if  seen,  were  carefully  concealed  by  both  parties.  Thus  the 
most  material  points  in  any  discussion  upon  the  property 
tax,  and  those  upon  which  public  attention  has  been  chiefly 
fixed  when  it  was  brought  forward  in  after  times,  undoubt- 
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edly  are — the  injustice  of  taxing  income  derived  from  chap. 
precarious  or  perishable  resources  at  the  same  rate  as  that  n~ 
derived  from  land,  or  fixed  and  imperishable  investment ; ,816- 

the  extreme  severity  of  direct  taxation,  when  it  is  at  all 
considerable,  compared  with  indirect,  when  it  is  most  pro- 
ductive; and  the  injustice  of  levying  a heavy  direct  tax  upon 
a small  class  of  society — not  above  300,000  in  number, 
viz.,  that  possessing  an  income  above  a certain  level — 
from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are  exempt.  Yet 
these  topics  are  never  once  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of 
the  almost  daily  discussions  which  took  place  on  the 
subject,  in  presenting  petitions  in  this  year,  during  two 
months ! They  are  the  topics,  however,  upon  which  most 
stress  should  always  be  laid,  when  this  subject  is  again 
brought  forward  in  future  times,  for  they  lie  at  its  very 
foundation.  They  touch  the  all-important  subject  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  bear  the  burden — a topic  far 
more  momentous  to  them  than  interesting  to  their  rulers. 

Yet,  in  reality,  it  is  a topic  which  eventually  must  touch 
their  rulers  as  much  as  themselves ; for  no  taxes  can  long 
be  levied  by  Government  which  trench  deep  upon  the 
resources,  and  seriously  abridge  the  comforts,  of  the 
people.  Of  these,  however,  direct  taxes  are,  beyond  all 
question,  the  most  oppressive,  and  felt  as  most  severe,  for 
they  always  fall  upon  a limited  class,  generally  not  more 
than  a thirtieth  part  of  the  community,  in  whose  hands, 
however,  they  arrest  the  funds  which  maintain  the  whole ; 
and,  being  not  mixed  up  with  the  price  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption, their  whole  weight  is  made  palpable  to  the 
people.  Indirect  taxes  are  so  blended  with  the  cost  of 
articles  that  their  existence  is  not  perceived ; and  they 
are  spread  over  so  wide  a surface  that  their  burden  is  not 
felt.  No  nation  was  ever  seriously  injured  by  taxes  on 
luxuries  consumed,  because  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
consumed  proved  that  they  could  be  afforded,  and  had 
been  paid  for ; — but  many  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  direct  taxation,  because  it  seizes  upon  income,  or  eats 
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chap,  in  on  capital  before  it  is  expended  ; and  ruins  the  poor, 

— when  they  imagine  they  do  not  pay  the  tax,  by  checking 

18lf,‘  the  growth  of  capital,  and  draining  away  the  funds  which 
should  purchase  the  produce  of  their  industry. 

2.  It  was  generally  supposed  at  the  time  that  Ministers 
Remission  would  have  resigned,  upon  Parliament  having  negatived 

of  the  war  , - P ,r 

Malt  Tax.  a proposal  forming  so  important  a part  of  their  financial 
c ''  system  ; but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  equally  surprised 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  by  voluntarily 
proposing,  two  days  afterwards,  the  entire  remission  of 
the  war  duty  on  malt — a tax  producing  at  that  time 
£2,700,000  a-year.  The  reason  assigned  by  them  for 
this  unlooked-for  boon  was,  that,  as  the  abolition  of  the 
income  tax  would  render  it  indispensable  for  them  to  go 
into  the  money  market  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  year, 
it  was  of  little  moment  whether  they  borrowed  a few  mil- 
lions more  or  less;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  give  a material  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  was  labouring  under  a severer  depression  than  any 
other  class.  There  can  be  no  question  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  this  observation,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  shrewd  observers,  who  remarked  that  the  boon 
would  never  have  been  heard  of,  if  Ministers  had  not 
received  a shake,  and  that  this  showed  that  the  best  way 
to  inspire  Government  with  philanthropic  feelings  was  to 
make  them  afraid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  remission  of 
the  tax  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  leaders  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  Parliament ; and  being  levied  on 
a beverage  which  the  people  in  great  part  prepared  for 
themselves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  felt  as  a 
1 p»ri.  D«b.  rcbcf  by  the  people  generally,  contrary  to  what  too  often 
Aim  "keg obtains  with  the  remission  of  indirect  taxes,  which  only 
1816,  -6.  swells  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  the  articles,  without 
lessening  their  cost  to  the  consumers.1 

As  the  abolition  of  the  property  tax,  and  the  remission 
of  the  war  duty  on  malt,  occasioned  a loss  to  the  Exche- 
quer of  fully  £17,000,000  a-year,  it  became  necessary  for 
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Ministers  to  revise  entirely  their  estimates  for  the  year,  chap. 
and  reduce  the  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  large  de- 
falcation  in  their  resources.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  with  a success  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  Rodurad 
of  the  country  : £3,000,000  was  borrowed  from  the  "JTJd ty 
Bank  ; and  this,  with  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  the  2°.l*ra' 
amount  of  as  much  more,  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  reduction  of  the  estimates  gave  rise  to 
warm  debates  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  are 
important  as  evincing  the  ideas  then  afloat  in  the  country, 
and  forming  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  pacific  expen- 
diture of  the  nation  since  that  time  has  been  founded. 

The  saving  effected  was  very  great,  for  the  expenditure, 
irrespective  of  the  debt,  was  reduced  from  £62,000,000 
to  £25,000,000,  and  the  loan  for  England  and  Ireland 
together  was  only  £8,900,000.  But  the  debates  are  pe- 1 a r 
culiarly  valuable,  as  evincing  the  temper  of  the  nation  on  i8ic,7«. s' 
this  all-important  subject.1* 


* The  following  Table,  exhibiting  the  national  expenditure  for  1815  and 
1 81 6,  as  estimated,  will  show  the  great  reductions  effected  in  all  branches  of  the 
public  expenditure  in  the  latter  year  : — 


1815. 


Supply. 


1818. 


Supply. 


Army, 

Extraordinarie#, 

Barracks, 

Navy, 

Ordnance,  . 
Miscellaneous, 


£13,876,757 

28,983,961 

99,000 

18,644/200 

4,431,643 

3,000,000 


£62,135,039 


Loans  to  foroign  powers,  11,035,247 


Permanent  Burdens. 

Interest  of  debt  Funded,  and 
Sinking  Fund,  . . £41,015,527 

Do.  of  Unfunded,  . 3,014,003 


£11.7,199,816 


Army,  . £9,6 65,666 

Deduct  troops  in 
France,  . 1,234,596 

£8,431,070 

Extraordinarios,  . . 1,500,000 

Commissariat,  4S0,000 
Deduct  in  Franco,  75,000 

405,000 

Barracks,  ....  178,000 

Stores,  • • • • 50,000 

Navy,  «...  9,434,440 
Ordnance,  . . 1,882,188 

Doduct  in  France,  186,003 

1,696,185 

Miscellaneous,  . . . 2,500,000 

Indian  debt,  . . . 945,491 


£25,140,186 
Permanent  Burdens. 

Interest  of  Fundoddobt  and 
Sinking  Fund,  . . 43,410,059 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills,  2,196,177 
Foreign  loans,  £1,731,139 

Ireland,  • 2,581,143 

4,312,287 


£75,058,709 

The  expenditure  for  1816,  however,  in  reality  reached  £80,185,828,  oavari- 
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chap.  On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contended  by  Mr 
n‘  Ponsonby,  Mr  Tierney,  and  Lord  Cavendish:  “War  is 
“n'’'  only  borne  because  it  is  hoped  it  may  lead  to  peace ; and 
Argument  warlike  expenditure,  because  it  may  pave  the  way  for  pacific 
t?orT ofex-"  reductions.  But,  according  to  the  system  now  pursued, 
{fOaOp-  wc  are  to  have  the  evils  and  burdens  of  war  without  the 
poaition.  blessings  and  reductions  of  peace.  When  we  consider 
the  enormous  amount  of  our  national  debt,  and  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  our  arms  which  was  purchased  by  it,  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident  than  that  at  no  former  period 
were  large  reductions  in  our  peace  establishment  both 
more  loudly  called  for,  or  more  safe  and  practicable,  than 
at  the  present  moment.  What  is  the  value  of  our  boasted 
victories,  if,  after  they  have  been  gained,  we  are  obliged 
to  remain  armed  at  all  points,  as  before  the  contest  in 
which  they  were  achieved  commenced  ? Some  reduc- 
tions, it  is  true,  have  been  made,  but  on  a scale  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ; and  if 


ous  articles  of  outlay  exceeded  the  estimate. — See  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  70,  71  ; and 
1817,  256,  257. 

To  meet  the  expenditure,  which  even  in  the  last  of  the  two  years  was  im- 
mense, the  following  were  the  receipts  for  the  two  years  : — 

Ways  ajid  Meass. 

1815.  1816. 

Ordinary  Revenue,  nett.  Ordinary  Revenue,  nett. 

Customs,  . . . £9,070,554  Customs,  . . . £8,169,780 

Excise,  . . . 20,539,028  Exciso,  • . . 19,013,630 

Stamps,  ...  6,139,585  Stamps,  . . . 6,184,288 

Land  and  assessed,  . 7,604,016  Land  and  assessed,  . 7,257,906 

Post-office,  . . . 1,755,898  Post-office,  . . . 1,059,854 

Lessor  resources,  . . 189,352  Lessor  resources,  . 67,280 

Ordinary  and  hereditary  Permanent  ordinary,  . £42,370,130 

revenue,  . . £45,197,368  Hereditary  revenue’  . 165,270 

Extraordinary.  Extraordinary. 

Customs,  . . . £2,280,634  Customs,  . . . £1,007,810 

Excise,  . . . 6,737,028  Excise,  . . 4,581,637 

Property  tax,  . . 14,978,248  Property  tax  last  year,  12,039,120 

Lottery,  . . . 304,651  Lottery,  . . . 234,680 

Paid  by  Ireland,  . . 3,981,783  Interest  of  loans  for  Ireland,  4,558,558 

Irish  expenditure,  . 6,107,986  Ireland’s  sharo  of  expenses,  1,184,009 

Loans,  . . . 39,421,959  Unclaimed  dividends,  . 333,506 

Lesser  hoads,  . . 117,241  Lesser  heads,  . . 134,000 

£119,370,629  Total  without  loans,  . £66,579,420 

, Loan,  including  Ireland,  8,939,802 

Total,  . . . £75,519,222 

— “ Finance  Statement,”  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  420;  and  1817,  246. 
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Ill 


our  financial  situation  is  considered,  it  will  at  once  ciiap. 

appear  that,  unless  the  expenditure  is  reduced  on  a 

very  different  scale  from  what  has  hitherto  been  at-  1G16‘ 
tempted,  the  empire  will  be  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties. 

“ The  total  sums  required  to  be  provided  for  the  ser-  ^ 
vice  of  the  year  amount,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Continued. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  £31,683,000,  of  which 
the  establishments  of  the  country  formed  upwards  of 
£28,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  two-seventeenths  of  the  joint  expenditure  of  the 
empire  was  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  Ireland ; and 
such  is  now  the  financial  situation  of  that  country,  that 
its  finances  are  not  equal  even  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  its  debt, — so  that,  instead  of  its  contributing 
anything  at  all  to  the  joint  expenses  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Great  Britain  will  have  to  advance  £997,000  to 
make  up  its  deficiencies.  Thus  the  whole  sum  we  have 
to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  year  is  about  thirty-two 
millions  and  a-half.  To  meet  this  sum,  the  surplus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  according 
to  his  own  account,  is  £12,700,000,  leaving  a deficiency 
in  the  first  year  of  peace  of  no  less  than  £19,^81,000  ! 

It  would  be  some  consolation  if  we  could  flatter  ourselves 
that  this  immense  deficit  was  owing  to  winding  up  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  that  any  considerable  reduction 
of  it  could  be  hoped  for  if  our  present  establishment  con- 
tinued in  future  years.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case.  When  the  items  of  the  expenditure  are  looked 
into,  it  appears  that  they  are  all  permanent,  arising  from 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year  ; and  so  far  from  there 
being  any  prospect  of  a reduction  in  future,  it  is  evident 
that  next  year  the  charges  of  the  nation  must  be  in- 
creased £1,000,000,  and  that  for  ever,  to  meet  the 
interest  of  the  sum  to  be  borrowed  in  this  very  year,  to 
meet  its  excess  of  expenditure  above  income.  If  that  is 
our  condition  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  all  the  security 
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ciiap.  deprived  from  the  greatest  triumphs,  can  anything  be  so 
n'  deplorable  as  our  financial  situation  1 
lois.  « jf  t}ie  establishment  maintained  in  the  different  parts 
Continued.  of  the  empire  at  this  time  be  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  1792,  the  difference  is  prodigious,  and  wholly  un- 
accounted for  by  any  increased  necessities  of  our  situation. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  difference,  it  should  be 
found  in  the  diminished  force  now  required,  from  the 
enhanced  security  which  our  commanding  situation  and 
unparalleled  victories  have  now  procured  for  us.  Never- 
theless, Government  propose  just  the  reverse  ; the  estab- 
lishment they  have  submitted  to  the  House  is  more  than 
double  of  what  it  was  in  1792.  The  two  years  stand 


thus  : — 

1792.  1816. 

Men.  Men. 

Great  Britain,  . . 15,919  . . 32,000 

Old  Colonios,  . . 16,848  . . 27,000 

Ireland,  . . . 16,000  . . 28,000 

New  Colonies,  . — . 25,000 


48,767  112,000 

Exclusive  of  troops  in  France  and  India. 


“ If  to  these  forces  be  added  the  troops  in  France  and 
India,  which  are  maintained  by  their  respective  countries, 
and  comprise  at  least  50,000  men,  it  follows  that  we  have 
now  above  160,000  men  in  arms  in  a period  of  profound 
peace,  and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  a war 
which  is  boasted  of  as  having  given  us  unexampled 
security.  All  that  we  have  gained,  if  the  statement  of 
1 r»ri.  Deb.  Ministers  be  correct,  by  a war  which  has  quadrupled 
iSta  ’ our  public  debt,  is,  that  we  have  incurred  a necessity  of 
tripling  our  military  establishment.”1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord  Liver- 
Argument  pool,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Castlereagh : “ Much 
•"d^bjAH-  of  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  the  country 
m.teria.  during  war  have  always  arisen  from  our  establishment  in 
peace  having  been  brought  to  so  low  an  ebb  that,  on  the 
first  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  we  were  either  absolutely 
powerless,  or,  if  we  attempted  anything,  were  constantly, 
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for  some  years,  involved  in  disaster.  This  was  particu-  chap. 

larly  the  case  during  the  first  years  of  the  American  and  ’ — 

the  late  war — on  the  last  of  which  occasions  Mr  Pitt,  181G' 
by  whom  the  reductions  were  made,  expressed  bitter 
regret  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
establishment,  during  the  previous  peace,  to  so  low  an  ebb 
that  the  fairest  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  early 
and  successful  termination  was  lost.  It  was  to  the  liberty 
we  enjoyed  that  the  industry  and  exertion  which  happily 
distinguished  England  from  many  of  the  Continental 
powers  were  to  be  ascribed  ; and  to  these  advantages, 
which  a free  people  only  could  possess,  we  owed  all  our 
superiority,  which  would  not  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
affected  by  the  magnitude  or  diminution  of  our  peace 
establishment. 

“ It  is  a very  easy  matter  to  compare  our  peace  estab- 
lishment  in  1816  with  what  it  was  in  1792,  and  to  ask  Continued, 
how,  when  we  have  been  successful  in  the  war,  an  addi- 
tional and  much  larger  military  force  is  requisite.  Is  it 
not  well  known — has  it  not  passed  into  a maxim  in  history 
— that  success  only  multiplies  the  demand  for  increased 
means  of  defence,  by  widening  the  circle  from  which 
hostility  may  be  apprehended  1 Our  empire  in  the 
colonies  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  war; 
and  are  we  to  be  told  that,  after  having  been  won  with 
so  much  difficulty,  they  are  not  worth  preserving,  but 
must  be  abandoned,  for  want  of  a protective  force,  to  the 
first  enemy  who  chooses  to  grasp  them  ? Look  around 
upon  the  colonies,  and  say  whether  there  is  any  one  of 
them  for  which  a supply  of  soldiers  has  been  voted  larger 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  fact  is  notoriously 
the  reverse;  they  are  all  so  under-garrisoned  that  the 
men  stationed  there  will  be  overworked,  and  fall  victims 
to  fatigue  and  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates.  The 
new  colonies  obtained  during  the  war  were  proposed  to 
be  garrisoned  by  22,000  men,  of  whom  not  more  than 
15,000  could  be  reckoned  on  as  effective ; whereas  the 

yol.  i.  H 
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CHAP. 

II. 


1816. 


30. 

Continued. 


31. 

Concluded. 


aggregate  of  effective  soldiers  who  marched  out  of  them, 
when  they  were  taken,  was  upwards  of  30,000.  In  some 
of  the  old  colonies — as  Jamaica  and  Canada — it  was 
proposed  to  station  a force  considerably  larger  than  had 
been  there  before  the  war ; but  that  was  because  America 
had  become  a considerable  military  and  naval  power,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  its  later  years. 

“ In  regard  to  the  home  stations,  the  number  allotted 
for  Great  Britain  is  25,000,  being  about  7000  more  than 
the  quota  of  1792.  But  is  that  an  excessive  addition, 
when  the  increase  which  during  the  war  has  taken  place 
in  our  population  and  resources  is  considered  ? The  first 
has  increased  a fourth  ; the  last,  if  measured  by  our  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  shipping,  have  more  than  doubled. 
The  augmentation  of  the  army  at  home  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  proportion.  According  as  our  colonial 
force  is  enlarged,  the  troops  at  home,  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  fed  or  relieved,  must  be  increased  also.  Then  if, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  the  vast  additions  made  to  the 
armies  of  the  Continental  powers  during  the  war,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  peace  establishments,  bo  taken  into 
consideration,  it  must  become  at  once  apparent  that  not 
merely  our  respectability,  but  our  very  existence  as  an 
independent  nation,  is  involved  in  resisting  the  reduc- 
tion now  proposed.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether, 
by  reductions  in  our  establishment,  we  can  get  quit  of  the 
income-tax  or  loans  in  its  stead,  for  by  no  possible  reduc- 
tion can  that  object  be  effected.  It  is,  whether  we  shall 
compel  the  Crown  to  abandon  all  our  colonial  possessions, 
fertile  sources  of  our  commercial  wealth,  and  whether  we 
shall  descend  from  that  elevated  station  which  it  has  cost 
us  so  much  labour,  blood,  and  treasure  to  attain. 

“It  is  unfair  to  charge  the  whole  expense  of  the  army, 
being  £9,800,000  proposed  this  year,  to  the  account  of 
our  present  establishments  : £2,000,000  of  it  is  absorbed 
in  pensions  to  those  gallant  men,  now  for  the  most  part 
retired,  who  have  borne  us  through  the  perils  of  the  con- 
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test ; £1,000,000  is  applied  to  the  forces  embodied  at  chap. 
present,  ■which  -will  be  disbanded  in  the  course  of  the  n' 
year — particularly  the  regular  militia  and  foreign  corps,  1816- 
which  are  to  bo  entirely  reduced.  Let  it  be  recollected, 
too,  that  since  the  year  1792  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  has 
been  doubled — it  has  been  raised  from  sixpence  to  a 
shilling  a-day,  which  added  at  least  a third  to  the  total 
expense  of  our  military  establishment.  If  these  things 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
proposed  military  establishment,  so  far  from  being  exces- 
sive, is  in  reality  extremely  moderate,  and  could  not 
be  reduced,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  the  ^«i. 
empire,  and  the  world,  without  serious  detriment  to  our  «72;  «a 
national  character,  and  the  most  serious  danger  to  our  1210. ' " ’ 
national  independence.”1 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  arguments,  and  the 
obvious  inexpedience  of  too  rapidly  reducing  the  national  Eiubiuh- 
establishments,  from  the  pernicious  effect  which  throwing  n!au!iV'11" 
a vast  number  of  idle  hands  at  once  upon  the  labour  TOted’ 
market  would  have,  such  was  the  strength  of  the  public 
cry  for  economy,  and  such  the  necessities  of  Government 
after  the  great  resource  of  the  property  tax  was  with- 
drawn, that  very  great  reductions  became  necessary  in  the 
army,  against  which  the  chief  complaints  were  directed. 

The  establishment  was  ultimately  fixed  at  111,750  men,* 
deducting  the  foreign  corps  disbanded  in  the  course  of 

* Abut  Estimate  for  1816. 


Land  forces,  including  corps  ) 

Men. 

111,756 

Cott. 

. £4,702,611 

intended  to  be  reduced,  ( 

.... 

Regiments  in  France,  . 

34,031 

. • 

1,234,596 

Regiments  in  India, 

28,491 

. 

906,604 

Foreign  corps, 

21,401 

. 

. 370,669 

Recruiting  Staff,  . . . 

348 

. 

20,835 

196,027— 

-with  lesser  charges. 

£1 1,1 23,577 

Deduct  in  Franco,  34,031 
,,  India,  28,491 

Remains, 

62,522 

133,505 

£1,234,596 

906,604 

2,141,190 

£8,982,387 

— Pari.  Deb.,  xxxii.  842. 
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agricultural 
distress. 


the  year,  and  the  troops  in  France  and  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  territories.  Including  them,  the  number 
was  196,027.  The  regular  militia,  80,000  strong,  and 
about  50,000  of  the  regular  army,  were  disbanded  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  For  the  navy  33,000  men  were 
voted — a great  and  immediate  reduction  from  100,000, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  in  the  preceding  year.  Great 
part  of  these  copious  reductions  did  not  take  effect  till 
the  succeeding  year,  and  so  had  little  effect  in  lessening 
the  expenditure  of  this  ; but  the  disbanding  of  so  large  a 
number  as  200,000  men  from  the  two  services,  including 
the  regular  militia,  however  unavoidable,  had  a most  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  labour  market,  and  tended  much 
to  augment  the  suffering  so  generally  felt  by  the  working 
classes,  from  the  diminution  of  employment,  and  the 
distressed  condition  both  of  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing population.1 

Agricultural  distress,  as  might  well  have  been  expected, 
from  the  difficulties  so  generally  experienced  by  that  im- 
portant class  of  the  community  who  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  holds  a very  prominent  place  among 
the  subjects  of  parliamentary  discussion  in  this  year.  The 
debates  of  course  terminated  in  nothing  effective  being 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  landed  interest ; for  the  causes 
of  this  distress  were  either  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy  on  the  part  of  Government,  or  they  arose  from 
measures  connected  with  the  currency,  which  the  legisla- 
ture was  inclined  to  render  more  stringent  rather  than 
the  reverse.  But  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  the  less 
valuable  in  a historical  point  of  view,  as  tending  to 
indicate  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  those 
causes  of  a general  nature  which,  ere  long,  had  so  impor- 
tant an  influence  on  British  prosperity,  and  came  at  last 
to  exercise  so  decisive  an  effect  on  the  legislation  and 
destinies  of  the  empire. 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contended  by 
Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Tierney,  and  Mr  Western : “ It  is 
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superfluous  to  say  anything  on  the  amount  and  univer-  chap 
sality  of  the  distress  which  exists  in  the  country  at  this  — ^ — 
time.  That,  unhappily,  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  is  ^6' 
universally  admitted.  If  any  doubt  could  exist  upon  the  Argument 
subject,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  petition  presented  position  on 
this  very  night  from  Cambridgeshire,  in  which  it  is  stated the  !ub^ct' 
that  every  single  individual  in  a parish  in  that  country, 
with  one  exception,  has  become  bankrupt  or  a pauper,  and 
that  that  one,  in  consequence,  has  fallen  from  a state  of 
affluence  to  ruin,  from  the  rates  all  falling  upon  him. 

The  real  point  for  consideration  is,  to  what  is  this  uni- 
versal and  overwhelming  distress  owing!  In  1792,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  47s.  a quarter  ; now  (April  9) 
it  is  57s. — almost  twenty  per  cent  higher  ; yet  no  com- 
plaint of  ruin  from  low  prices  was  heard  before  the  war. 

On  the  contrary,  such  a state  of  things  was  with  reason 
hailed  as  the  greatest  possible  blessing,  as  the  first  fruits 
of  peace  and  plenty.  We  must  seek  for  other  causes, 
therefore,  for  the  present  distress,  than  in  the  mere  fact 
of  low  prices ; and  those  causes  seem  to  be  chiefly  the 
following  : — 

The  years  1796  and  1799,  it  is  well  known,  were  years 
of  very  bad  harvests,  and  they,  of  course,  raised  the  price  CMUnmd. 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  gave  a temporary  stimulus 
to  cultivation.  This  was  increased  by  the  profuse  expen- 
diture of  the  war,  which,  not  confined  to  income,  lavished 
in  single  years  the  accumulated  hoards  of  previous  gene- 
rations. But  the  great  circumstance  which  tended  to 
raise  prices  in  a lasting  way,  was  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gave  such  a 
stimulus  to  that  establishment,  and  also  to  all  the  country 
banks,  that  prices  not  only  rose,  but  were  retained  at  a 
high  level.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  banks  were 
encouraged  to  advance  money  to  cultivators  from  the 
certainty  of  their  obtaining  a remunerating  price  for 
their  produce,  and  thence  a prodigious  impulse  was  given 
to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  the 
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vast  increase  of  our  colonial  possessions  to  be  overlooked, 
which  lias  operated  not  merely  by  increasing  our  exports 
and  imports,  but,  in  a far  more  important  degree,  by  pro- 
moting enterprise  in  the  cultivation  of  our  own  soil. 
This  appears  from  the  great  amount  of  riches  which  was 
remitted  from  these  colonial  possessions  to  purchase  or 
improve  land  in  Great  Britain  ; and  the  source  from 
which  that  wealth  has  come  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
the  names  of  estates  and  farms,  especially  in  Scotland, 
which  are  frequently  takeu  from  that  of  places  — as 
Berbice,  Surinam,  or  the  like — in  the  East  or  West  Indies. 
Lastly,  among  the  causes  which  gave  so  great  an  impulse 
to  agriculture  during  the  war,  we  must  assign  a very  pro- 
minent place  to  Napoleon’s  continental  blockade,  which 
not  only  gave  our  cultivators,  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  its  continuance,  an  almost  entire  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  for  agricultural  produce,  but,  by  throwing  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of.  the  world  into  our  hands, 
powerfully  promoted  the  prosperity  of  our  seaport  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  through  them  reacted  upon 
that  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

“ In  consequence  of  this  combination  of  circumstances, 
most  of  which  were  of  a casual  or  temporary  nature, 
there  has  occurred  in  this  country  what  may  without 
impropriety  be  called  an  over-trading  in  agriculture , and 
consequent  redundance  of  agricultural  produce.  Enclo- 
sure bills  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  have  been 
passed  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  acres 
thereby  brought  into  cultivation  has  been  estimated  at 
two  millions.  Certain  it  is  that,  between  the  newly 
enclosed  land  and  the  improvement  of  that  which  was 
formerly  under  cultivation,  at  least  the  produce  of  two 
millions  of  acres,  which  may  be  taken  at  six  millions  of 
quarters  of  grain,  has  been  added  to  the  national  supply. 
But  the  population  of  the  island  has  only  increased  two 
millions  during  the  war,  and,  taking  a quarter  of  grain 
for  the  average  consumption  of  each  individual,  it  follows 
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that  two  millions  of  quarters  only  have  been  added  to  the  chap. 
demand,  and  six  millions  to  the  supply.  This  sufficiently  n' 
explains  the  glut  of  agricultural  produce,  and  consequent  1816, 
fall  of  prices,  and  the  distress  which  now  universally  pre- 
vails amongst  the  cultivators  and  landed  proprietors. 

“ Supposing,  as  is  perhaps  the  case,  that  these  calcula- 
tions of  political  arithmetic  are  not  altogether  to  be  Continued, 
trusted,  we  may  rely  on  a much  safer  testimony,  the 
evidences  of  our  own  senses,  to  be  convinced  of  the  extra- 
ordinary advance  which  our  agriculture  has  made  of  late 
years.  The  improvements  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  so  great,  that  the  most  careless  observer  must 
have  been  struck  by  them.  Not  only  have  wastes  for 
miles  and  miles  disappeared,  giving  place  to  houses, 
feuces,  and  crops  ; not  only  have  even  the  most  inconsi- 
derable commons,  the  very  village  greens,  and  little 
stripes  of  sward  by  the  wayside,  been  subjected  to  divi- 
sion and  exclusive  ownership,  but  the  land  which  for- 
merly grew  something  has  been  fatigued  with  labour  and 
loaded  with  capital  until  it  yielded  much  more.  The  work 
both  of  men  and  cattle  has  beeu  economised,  new  skill 
has  been  applied,  and,  a more  dexterous  combination  of 
different  kinds  of  husbandry  practised,  until,  without  at 
all  comprehending  the  waste  lands  wholly  added  to  the 
productive  territory  of  the  nation,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
not,  perhaps,  that  two  blades  of  grass  now  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  but  certainly  that  five  now  grow 
where  only  four  used  to  be  ; and  that  this  kingdom, 
which  foreigners  were  wont  to  taunt  as  a mere  manufac- 
turing and  trading  country,  inhabited  by  a shopkeeping 
nation,  is  in  reality,  for  its  size,  by  far  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural state  in  the  world. 

“ It  is  since  1810  that  these  causes  have  in  an  espe- 
cial  manner  come  into  operation,  as  appears  in  the  price  continued, 
of  wheat,  which,  on  an  average,  has  been  above  100s.  the 
quarter  since  that  time — a striking  contrast  to  the  wdeful 
depression  which  has  taken  place  since  the  peace.  What 
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is  very  remarkable,  this  depression  is  the  very  reverse 
of  what  took  place  on  former  pacifications  ; for  on  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  wheat  rose  from  36s.  to  41s.  a 
quarter,  and  to  42s.  6d.  on  an  average  of  five  years  end- 
ing 1767  ; and  on  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1784,  it 
rose  5s.  a quarter.  In  the  present  contest,  however,  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  which  induced  the  hope  of  a speedy 
peace,  at  once  lowered  the  price  from  120s.  to  86s.,  and 
before  November  1813,  wheat  was  at  68s.  No  man 
who  attends  to  these  figures  and  dates,  can  doubt  that 
the  fall  of  prices  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of  an 
approaching  termination  of  the  war.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  how  it  is  that  this  effect  took  place.  A sudden 
diminution  of  expenditure,  to  the  extent  of  £50,000,000 
annually  by  the  Government  of  this  country  alone,  could 
not  take  place  without  immediately  affecting  the  market 
both  for  manufactured  and  rude  produce  ; and  a derange- 
ment in  the  former  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  followed 
by  distress  in  the  latter.  The  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing difficulties  of  1811  and  1812,  which  are  yet  fresh 
in  all  our  recollections,  contributed  powerfully  to  increase 
the  dangers  of  our  mercantile  situation  ; for  after  the 
cramped  and  almost  blockaded  situation  in  which  we  had 
been  kept  for  several  years,  a sudden  rush  into  specula- 
tions and  adventures  took  place  on  the  reopening  of  the 
European  harbours,  which  was  so  violent  that  it  seized 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  induced  unheard-of 
losses.  English  goods  were  soon  selling  cheaper  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  than  either 
in  London  or  Manchester.  All  this  reacted,  and  that 
quickly  too,  on  agriculture  ; for  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  can  never  suffer  without  its  being  felt,  and 
that  right  speedily,  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who 
mainly  live  on  their  expenditure. 

“ Excessive  taxation  is  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  cause  to  which  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
the  agriculturists  is  to  be  ascribed.  During  the  last  twenty- 
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five  years,  our  revenue  has  increased  from  £15,000,000 
to  £66,000,000 — our  expenditure  in  one  year  exceed- 
ed £125,000,000  ; in  this  year  of  peace  it  is  to  be 
£72,000,000,  and  no  hopes  are  held  out  of  its  being 
permanently  below  £65,000,000.  These  figures  sound 
immense,  and  convey  an  idea  of  apparently  interminable 
resources ; but  if  we  descend  into  detail,  and  examine 
how,  in  so  short  a time,  so  prodigious  an  increase  of 
revenue  has  boen  effected,  the  illusion  will  be  dispelled, 
and  it  will  at  once  appear  that  it  is  owing  to  excessive 
and  grinding  taxation.  Not  only  has  the  direct  taxation 
risen  to  a most  enormous  amount — certainly  not  less,  while 
the  income-tax  lasted,  than  15  per  cent  on  the  income  of 
all  persons  liable  to  that  tax — but  the  most  ordinary  and 
indispensable  necessaries  of  life  have  come  to  be  taxed 
with  a severity  which  almost  amounts  to  a prohibition. 
The  duty  on  salt,  which  in  1792  was  lOd.  a bushel,  had 
been  raised,  previous  to  1806,  to  15s.,  its  present  amount. 
The  tax  on  leather  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  four 
years.  The  duty  on  malt  has  been  raised  from  1 0s.  7d. 
a quarter  to  34s.  8d.,  of  which  16s.  is  war  duty;  that  on 
beer  from  5s.  7d.  (in  1802)  to  9s.  7d. ; that  on  spirits 
from  7d.  to  Is.  9<L  Sugar  is  taxed  30s.  per  cwt.,  instead 
of  15s.,  the  rate  in  1792. 

“ Add  to  all  this,  also,  the  excessive  inequality  and 
injustice  of  our  mode  of  levying  and  rating  for  the  poor- 
rate.  The  whole  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  is  laid 
upon  the  land  ; and  this  reduces  the  price  of  labour  be- 
low its  natural  level,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  cultivator. 
The  money  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  intention  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  from 
a defect  in  the  Act,  laid  entirely  upon  the  land.  Manu- 
facturers and  merchants  are  rated  only  as  owners  of  large 
houses.  In  this  way  it  often  happens  that  a man  who 
has  an  income  of  £10,000  a-year  from  trade,  is  rated  no 
higher  than  one  who  derives  £500  a-year  from  land. 
The  gross  injustice  of  this  is  rendered  more  glaring  from 
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the  fact — the  manufacturer  creates  the  poor,  and  leaves 
the  farmer  to  maintain  them.  The  farmer  employs  a 
few  hands  only,  the  manufacturer  a whole  colony ; the 
former  causes  no  material  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  paupers,  the  latter  multiplies  them  wholesale ; the  first 
creates  the  poor,  leaving  it  to  the  last  to  maintain  them. 
In  addition  to  this  injustice,  which  is  glaring  enough,  the 
custom  has  spread  widely,  and  become  almost  universal, 
of  * making  up,’  as  it  is  called,  wages  to  a certain  level 
out  of  the  poor-rates  ; a system  which  has  just  the  effect 
of  compelling  the  land  to  bear,  not  only  its  own  burdens, 
but  part  of  the  wages  of  all  employed  by  the  rest  of  the 
community.  The  magnitude  of  this  burden  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact,  that  the  total  sum  levied  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  which  before  the  American  War  was 
under  £2,000,000,  now  exceeds  £8,000,000.  When,  in 
addition  to  this  huge  burden,  it  is  considered  how  large 
a proportion  of  the  taxation  of  £66,000,000  annually  is 
paid  by  the  land,  the  price  of  the  produce  of  which  has 
sunk  within  eighteen  months  to  half  its  former  amount,  it 
will  cease  to  be  surprising  that  the  agricultural  interest 
should  be  suffering,  and  evident  that  no  substantial  relief 
can  be  expected,  as  long  as  these  burdens  continue  to 
oppress  it.”1* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr  Vansittart : “ It  is  so 
far  consolatory  to  find  that  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of 
1797,  which  has  been  so  often  held  out  as  the  cause  of 
all  our  calamities,  is  now  admitted,  not  only  to  have  had 
no  such  effect,  but  to  have  produced,  in  some  part  at 
least,  great  prosperity.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  our  strength  ; and  no  reasonable  man  can  now 
deny  that,  had  it  not  been  for  that  measure,  this  country 
must  long  since  have  sunk  in  the  conflict,  and  we  have 
become  a province  of  France.  It  is  now  seen,  and 

* The  above  is  a mere  skeleton  of  the  able  and  instructive  speech  of  Mr 
(now  Lord)  Brougham  on  this  important  subject. 
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admitted  on  the  other  side,  by  whom  the  system  had  so  chap. 

long  and  vehemently  been  condemned,  that  it  was  not  1 

only  by  this  wise  measure  of  Mr  Pitt’s  that  the  country  1816‘ 
has  been  saved,  but  that  under  this  artificial  circulating 
medium  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  even  during  war, 
had  increased  to  an  unparalleled  degree. 

“ The  existing  distress  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  4„ 
simple  fact,  that  during  the  last  two  years,  and  particu-  continued, 
larly  during  the  last  year,  the  great  and  necessary  articles 
of  human  consumption  have  been  depreciated  at  least  a 
half.  Every  one  knows  what  effect  so  great  a change 
must  produce  on  any  interest  in  the  community.  What, 
then,  must  it  be  upon  the  farming  property  of  the  empire 
— that  great  interest  which  creates,  notwithstanding  all 
the  increase  of  our  manufactures,  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  empire  ? Then  how  has  this 
great  depreciation  been  brought  about  1 It  began,  as 
has  been  correctly  stated,  in  1813  ; and  the  cause  to 
which  it  was  then  owing  was  very  obvious.  It  was  the 
prospect  of  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  harbours,  and  the 
letting  in  of  the  great  harvests  of  Poland  on  our  markets, 
coupled  with  the  fine  season  of  that  year,  which  produced 
the  fall.  The  farmers  of  this  country,  who,  from  the 
effects  of  the  war,  had  long  enjoyed  a monopoly  in  the 
home  market,  were  suddenly  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  great  grain-growing  countries,  where  corn  could  be 
raised  at  a third  of  the  cost  at  which  alone  it  can  here 
be  reared.  It  was  to  mitigate  this  danger — one  of  the 
most  appalling  which  could  befall  any  nation — that  the 
corn  law  of  1814  was  passed,  without  which  the  de- 
pression, great  as  it  has  been,  would  have  been  far 
greater.  * It  is  consolatory  to  find  that  that  measure, 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  was  the  subject  of 
such  unmeasured  condemnation  by  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, is  now  admitted  to  have  not  only  been  a necessary 
measure  in  our  own  defence,  but  the  only  effectual  anti- 

* See  Lligtory  of  Europe,  chap.  xcii.  § § 22,  29. 
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dote  to  the  still  greater  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now 
involved. 

“ Corn,  which  in  1812  was  soiling  at  120s.  or  130s. 
the  quarter,  has  now  fallen  to  56s.  Nothing  more  is 
requisite  to  explain  the  agricultural  distress  which  every- 
where prevailed.  It  induced  that  most  fearful  of  all 
contests  which  can  agitate  a community,  the  contest  of 
class  with  class  in  the  struggle  to  shake  the  burden  off 
upon  each  other.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  alarming  contest  will  continue  long.  Shut  out  as 
this  country  is,  in  a great  measure,  from  foreign  supply, 
there  is  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt  that  the  price  of 
wheat  will  gradually  rise  to  an  average  of  80s.,  and,  with 
it,  the  profits  of  agricultural  industry  again  reach  a 
remunerative  level.  Great  pressure  is  unhappily  now 
felt,  and  some  land  has  probably  been  brought  into  tillage 
which  had  better  have  been  left  in  pasturage.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  paper  circulation  is 
excessive,  or  will  produce  any  very  dangerous  convulsion  ; 
still  less  that  the  great  mass  of  agriculture  is  in  a totter- 
ing state.  It  is  secured  against  the  only  enemy  who  can 
beat  it  down — foreign ; it  is  also  secure  from  domestic 
competition,  arising  from  other  modes  of  employing  capi- 
tal ; and  this  being  so,  it  must  in  the  end  attain  remune- 
rative prices. 

“ Coincident  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  has  been 
a great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  with  it  unhappily  has  departed  the  confidence  which 
had  existed  before.  Beyond  all  question,  this  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  distress  which  now  generally  pre- 
vails. But  this  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium  is 
not  founded  on  causes  of  a permanent  nature.  The 
return  of  peace  must  eventually  lead  to  the  return  of  old 
maxims — to  the  return  of  those  common  principles  ou 
which  the  circulation  of  every  country  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. All  must  see  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  country  will  again  possess  a large  circulating 
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medium,  and,  with  it,  the  means  of  carrying  on  industrial  ciiap. 

operations  of  all  sorts.  The  Bank  Restriction  Act  will  _1 

expire  in  two  years ; and  before  that  time  comes,  the  I816- 
return  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  country  will  have 
rendered  it  a safe  measure  to  resume  cash  payments. 

But,  above  all,  let  it  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
proposed  to  trench  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  sheet- 1 p"i-  D«b. 
anchor  of  the  country,  and  any  serious  diminution  of  which  1119, 1127. 
will  render  its  financial  affairs  altogether  desperate.”1 

No  legislative  measure  did,  or  could,  result  from  this  ^ 
debate,  how  interesting  or  important  soever,  for  it  related  Meuuiw  of 
to  a subject  in  part  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  human  mont?n  r*- 
remedy.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  another  subject  closely  fiction’ 
connected  with  the  former,  on  which  the  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment  had  a great  and  decisive  effect  on  the  future  con- 
dition  and  ultimate  destinies  of  the  country.  The  proposal 
of  Government  on  this  point  was,  that  the  Bank  should 
lend  the  Treasury  £6,000,000,  and,  in  return,  receive  a 
prolongation  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  for  two 
years  subsequent  to  4th  July  1816.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought,  the  double  object  would  be  gained,  of  providing 
a supply  adequate  for  the  necessities  of  the  State,  the 
resources  of  which  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  the 
repeal  of  the  property  tax,  and  giving  time  for  the  Bank 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  This  proposal  gave  rise  to  animated 
and  important  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  indicating  the 
views  entertained  at  that  period  on  this  all-important , p , n b 
subject,  on  which  subsequent  experience  has  thrown  such  xxxiii.  719. 
a flood  of  light.2 


On  the  part  of  the  Opposition  it  was  contended  by  ^ 
Mr  Horner,  Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Mr  Tierney : “ If  any-  Argument 
thing  is  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  in  the  legislation,  or  to  £Liti0?p' 
which  the  Government  of  the  country  is  pledged,  it  is 
that  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  is  to  continue  till 
the  conclusion  of  a general  peace,  and  no  longer.  The  AcU 
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proposal  now  made  to  continue  this  restriction  for  two 
years  longer  has  already  had  this  pernicious  effect,  that  it 
has  thrown  a doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  all  the  former 
professions  of  Ministers  on  this  subject.  The  Bank 
directors  have  declared,  time  out  of  mind,  that  they  were 
most  anxious  to  resume  the  system  of  cash  payments; 
but  it  now  appears  that  they  eagerly  grasp  at  the  first 
opportunity  of  postponing  that  happy  consummation. 
They  have  no  objection  to  continue  the  system  of  over- 
issue, from  which  they  have  so  long  derived  such  exorbi- 
tant profits.  The  conduct  of  the  Bank  directors  evinces 
such  an  example  of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  a corporate 
body,  and  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Government,  as 
stands  unrivalled  in  the  financial  history  of  any  country 
of  Europe.  It  is  evident  that  Government  have  no 
settled  ideas  at  all  upon  the  subject,  but  that  they  have 
a confused  notion  that  the  longer  the  present  system  con- 
tinues, the  better  ; and  that,  by  mixing  up  present  mea- 
sures of  finance  with  its  prolongation,  it  may  be  continued 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

“ Even  when  first  introduced,  and  when  the  fatal 
principle  of  making  the  restriction  last  as  long  as  the 
war  continued  was  adopted,  it  was  universally  under- 
stood, and  most  solemnly  declared,  that  it  was  to  cease 
within  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a general  peace. 
Last  year,  when  the  prospect  of  a durable  peace  was  not 
nearly  so  favourable  as  at  present,  the  prolongation  was 
only  made  to  the  5th  July  in  the  present  year.  Now, 
however,  it  is  to  be  prolonged  for  two  years  longer,  for  no 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned,  but  that  it  has  be- 
come mixed  up  with  a loan  from  the  Bank,  and  is  thought 
to  be  connected  with  the  general  agricultural  distress. 
But  if  the  Bank  restriction  is  to  be  continued  to  uphold 
the  profits  of  the  farmers,  why  is  it  to  be  limited  to  two 
years  1 Why  not  render  it  perpetual  ? If  the  prospect 
of  resuming  cash  payments  is  the  cause  of  the  agricultural 
distress,  will  it  not  recur,  perhaps,  with  additional  force 
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whenever  cash  payments  are  resumed  1 If  this  view  be  chap. 

well  founded,  we  are  only  postponing  the  dreaded  evil,  

not  averting  it.  181C- 

“Are  there  no  evils  arising  from  the  system  now  going  48 
on  of  indefinitely  postponing  the  resumption  of  cash  pay-  Continued, 
ments  ? During  the  war  we  borrowed  money  when  it 
was  of  small  value,  and  we  are  now  obliged  to  pay  it  off 
when  it  is  of  high  value ; and  this  evil  is  every  day  in- 
creasing with  the  postponement  of  cash  payments.  This 
is  by  far  the  greatest  danger  which  now  threatens  the 
country  ; for  the  debt  was  for  the  most  part  contracted 
in  one  currency,  and  the  taxes,  which  come  in  from  year 
to  year,  are  paid  in  another.  A greater  and  more  sudden 
contraction  of  the  currency  has  never  taken  place  in  any 
country  than  in  this  since  the  peace,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  France,  after  the  failure  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  This  sudden  contraction  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  our  distresses ; it  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  the 
cause  of  all  our  difficulties.  It  arose  from  the  previous 
fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  This  had  occa- 
sioned a destruction  of  the  country  bank  paper  to  an  ex- 
tent which  would  not  have  been  thought  possible  without 
more  ruin  than  had  ensued.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
also  reduced  its  issues.  The  average  amount  of  its  cur- 
rency during  the  last  year  has  not  exceeded  £25,000,000, 
while,  two  years  ago,  it  had  been  £29,000,000,  and  at 
one  time  was  as  high  as  £31,000,000.  But  we  must 
consider  the  vast  reduction  of  country  bank  paper  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  vast  fall  of  prices  which  had  ensued. 

“A  fluctuating  currency  is  the  greatest  curse  which  can 
by  possibility  befall  an  opulent  and  commercial  community,  continued. 
At  all  times,  and  to  all  classes,  it  is  pregnant  with  disaster; 
at  one  time  unduly  elevating  the  creditor  at  the  expense 
of  the  debtor ; at  another,  as  unjustly  benefiting  the 
debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor.  This  is  a state  of 
things  so  fraught  with  ruin,  first  to  one  class  and  then  to 
another,  that  it  never  can  too  much  occupy  the  attention 
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of  a wise  and  paternal  Government.  As  long  as  we  have 
no  standard,  no  fixed  value  of  money,  but  it  is  allowed  to 
rise  and  fall  like  quicksilver  in  the  barometer,  no  man 
could  conduct  his  property  with  any  security,  or  depend 
upon  any  certain  profit.  If  prices  are  fixed  and  steady, 
it  is  immaterial  what  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  standard. 
Last  year,  though  it  was  for  the  most  part  one  of  peace, 
gold  was  never  below  £4,  8s.  the  ounce  ; this  year,  as  so 
great  a contraction  of  the  country  bankers’  notes  has 
taken  place,  it  has  fallen  to  nearly  the  Mint  price  of 
£3,  17s.  lOd.  the  ounce.  This,  however,  all  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  impending  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, which,  by  the  existing  law,  was  to  begin  on  July  5, 
1816.  If,  however,  a further  suspension  of  cash  payments 
takes  place,  the  banks  will  begin  issuing  in  all  directions 
as  before ; prices  will  again  rise,  and  we  shall,  a second 
time,  enter  upon  that  fatal  mutation  of  prices  from  the 
effects  of  which  we  are  just  escaping.  This  is  openly 
announced  in  certain  publications.  It  is  said,  if  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  is  continued,  and  the  issue 
expands  again,  prices  may  be  run  up  to  100s.  a quarter 
of  wheat.  Are  the  gentlemen  opposite  prepared  to  sup- 
port this  measure  on  such  grounds  ? If  not,  now  is  the 
time  to  stop  short,  and  avoid  entering  on  a cycle  flatter- 
ing in  the  outset,  but  fraught  with  ultimate  ruin.” 1 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  : “ The  Bul- 
lion Committee  themselves  were  of  opinion  that  cash 
payments  should  not  be  resumed  for  two  years  after  the 
return  of  peace,  so  strongly  were  even  they  impressed 
with  the  dangers  to  property  and  existing  engagements 
which  would  result  from  the  sudden  contraction  of  paper 
credit.  The  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  not  so 
great  as  would  at  first  sight  appear  ; it  is  a difference  in 
point  of  time  only,  not  of  principle.  There  is  no  man  on 
this  side  of  the  House  who  contends  for  the  eternity  of 
the  restriction  ; none  on  the  other  who  pleads  for  its 
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instant  termination.  Is  not  two  years  a fair  compromise  chap. 

between  them  ? Preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  1 

were  indispensable  before  facing  so  great  a change : one  1816- 
of  the  most  necessary  would  be,  the  permitting  the  Bank 
to  issue  £ 2 and  £l  notes  after  the  restriction  ceased,  as 
they  had  so  long  formed  the  staple  of  the  circulation  of 
the  country.  No  reason  has  been  assigned  why  two  years 
was  an  unadvisable  period ; and  although  it  did  seem 
rather  long,  yet  it  was  better  to  delay  than  precipitate 
important  changes. 

“ It  is  a mistake  to  say  prices  have  been  forced  up  by 
the  copious  issue  of  the  currency ; on  the  contrary,  the  continued, 
increased  issue  was  the  effect  of  the  previous  high  prices. 

The  rise  of  prices  preceded  the  increase  of  the  currency  ; 
and  it  has  now  been  proved,  that  the  fall  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  its  contraction,  for  it  is  admitted  on  the 
other  side  that  it  preceded  that  contraction.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that,  when  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption began  from  the  great  importation  to  fall,  the 
country  banks,  seized  with  panic,  drew  in  their  advances, 
and  thereby  augmented  the  general  distress ; but  what 
did  this  prove?  Nothing,  but  that  paper  currency  could 
not  be  extended  beyond  what  the  circulation  required. 

The  variations  in  the  price  of  gold  showed  they  were 
unconnected  with  the  price  of  grain.  In  the  beginning 
of  1813,  wheat  was  at  120s.  7d.,  in  the  end  of  the  same 
year  it  was  82s.  4d. ; while  the  price  of  gold  in  the 
beginning  of  that  year  was  £5,  6s.  6d.  an  ounce,  and  in 
the  end  £5,  10s.  This  showed  distinctly  that  the  price 
of  gold  arose  from  the  demand  for  itself,  arising  from 
causes  abroad,  and  was  wholly  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  paper  issued  at  home.  To  the  eternal  credit  of  this 
country,  it  will  be  recorded  in  history,  that  the  Bank  re- 
striction, though  perhaps  originally  forced  upon  the  country 
by  necessity,  and  having  forced  up  the  price  of  gold,  had 
proved  the  salvation  of  Europe,  by  enabling  us  to  carry  on 
a system  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  supported. 

VOL.  i.  I 
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chap.  “ The  opinions  of  those  who  would  uphold  prices  by  a 

1 continued  and  lavish  issue  of  paper,  are  as  much  con- 

*®'6,  demned  on  this  side  of  the  House  as  the  other.  Nothing 
Concluded,  is  farther  from  the  intentions  of  Government  than  to 
make  the  restrictions  on  cash  payments  permanent.  It 
is  merely  a question  of  time  when  they  are  to  cease.  The 
Bullion  Committee  had  recommended  two  years  from  the 
conclusion  of  peace — all  I ask  is  two  years  and  seven 
months.  It  was  not  till  December  last  that  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  definite  treaty  were  interchanged.  Several 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Bullion  Committee 
had  concurred  in  this  opinion.  The  restoration  of  the 
old  state  of  the  currency  must  obviously  be  done  gradu- 
ally, and  with  ample  time  for  preparation  ; for  it  is  to 
be  recollected  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  cash  for  demands,  not  only  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.”  Upon  a 
1 r*rl  Pf„b-  division,  Mr  Horner’s  motion,  which  was  for  a select  com- 

xxxiv.  139,  . ..... 

166.  mittee  to  inquire  into  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
was  negatived  by  a majority  of  146  to  73. 1 
53  These  debates  on  agricultural  distress  and  the  currency 
Reflection*  arc  almost  as  memorable  for  what  was  left  unsaid,  as 
ject.  “ what  was  said  in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  Both 
parties  were  to  a certain  degree  right,  and  to  a certain 
degree  wrong,  in  the  opinions  they  advanced.  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  unquestionably  right  when  he  affirmed  that  the 
nation,  and  through  it  Europe,  had  been  saved  by  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  during  the  war  ; for  but  for 
it  the  armaments  never  could  have  been  produced  which 
brought  it  to  a successful  issue.  He  was  equally  right 
in  saying  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  which  took 
place  in  its  latter  years,  was  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  that  article  of  commerce  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  war  on  the  Continent,  where  hostilities  on 
a great  scale  were  going  on.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Horner,  who  had  thought  and  written  more  profoundly 
on  the  subject  of  the  currency  than  any  other  person 
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then  in  existence,*  was  equally  right  when  he  observed,  chap. 
that  the  extensive  issue  of  paper  during  the  war  was 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  enhancement  1816- 
of  prices  which  then  took  place  in  every  article,  whether 
of  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  while  it  lasted  ; that 
the  still  more  rapid  and  disastrous  fall  of  prices  which 
had  taken  place  since  the  peace,  was  the  result  of  tho 
great  contraction  of  the  currency,  especially  of  country 
bankers,  which  had  ensued  from  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diately resuming  cash  payments  in  terms  of  the  existing 
law  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  ; and  that  by  far 
the  greatest  evil  which  impended  over  the  country  was 
the  necessity  of  paying  off  in  a contracted,  and  therefore 
dear  currency,  during  peace,  the  debts,  public  and  private, 
which  had  been  contracted  during  the  lavish  issue  of  a 
plentiful,  and  therefore  cheap,  currency  during  the  war. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  when  so  many  of  the 
true  and  undeniable  views  on  the  subject  were  entertained  Ex*n.o'rdi- 
by  the  ablest  and  best-informed  men  in  the  country,  the  sibility  to 
obvious  conclusions  which  flowed  from  them  were,  by  cu.l'iVnT" 
common  consent,  rejected  on  both  sides.  Mr  Horner  saw 
clearly  that  we  had  been  so  prosperous,  and  done  such 
mighty  things  during  the  war,  because  we  had  possessed 
a currency  adequate  to  our  necessities,  and  had  languished 
and  suffered  since  the  peace,  because  it  had  been  suddenly 
and  violently  contracted  from  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diately resuming  cash  payments,  lie  saw  also  that  in- 
terminable disasters  impended  over  the  country  in  the 
attempt  to  pay  off  war  debts,  public  or  private,  in  a 
peace  currency.  But  neither  he  nor  his  opponents  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  perceived,  what  is  now  evident  to  every 
reasonable  person  who,  apart  from  interested  motives, 
reflects  on  the  subject,  that  all  those  difficulties  and 
dangers  might  have  been  averted,  without  either  risk  or 


* Several  of  that  most  able  and  lamented  gentleman’s  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  his  speeches  on  it  in  Parliament,  are 
models  of  clear  and  forcible  reasoning. 
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detriment,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  the  paper 
currency,  like  the  metallic,  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
Government,  and  issuing,  not  an  unlimited  amount  of 
notes,  like  the  French  assignats,  not  convertible  into  the 
precious  metals,  but  such  a limited  amount  as  might  be 
adequate  to  the  permanent  and  average  wants  of  the 
community.  He  saw  clearly  that  oscillations  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  consequently  in  the  price  of  every  article  of 
commerce,  were  among  the  most  grievous  evils  which  can 
afflict  society,  and  rendered  property  and  undertakings 
of  every  kind  to  the  last  degree  insecure  ; and  he  thought 
that  he  would  guard  effectually  against  them,  by  fixing 
the  entire  currency  on  a gold  basis, — forgetting,  what  ho 
himself  at  the  same  time  saw,  that  gold  itself  is  an  article 
of  commerce,  and,  like  every  other  such  article,  is  subject 
to  perpetual  variations  of  price  ; and  that,  from  its  being 
so  portable  and  valuable,  and  everywhere  in  request,  it  is 
subject  to  more  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  value  than 
any  other  article  in  existence. 

He  saw  clearly  that  the  great  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency was  owing  to  the  prospect  of  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  ; but  he  could  see  no  remedy  for  the  evils 
thence  arising,  but  in  the  immediate  adoption  of  such 
payments.  He  saw  the  impossibility  of  paying  off  war 
debts  in  a peace  currency  ; but  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  whole  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  extending 
the  war  currency,  under  adequate  safeguards  against 
abuse,  into  peace.  He  Mas  as  much  alive  as  any  man 
to  the  perils  of  a sudden  contraction  of  the  currency ; 
but  it  never  occurred  to  him  how  fearfully  these  dangers 
must  be  aggravated  by  the  contraction  of  paper  going  on 
at  the  very  time  when  a still  greater  contraction  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  treasure  mines  for  the  use  of  the 
globe  was  going  on,  from  the  disasters  consequent  on  the 
South  American  revolution.  The  truth  is,  that,  as 
generally  occurs  in  human  affairs,  men’s  attention  was 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  last  evils  which  had  been 
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experienced  ; and  as  these  had  been  the  ruinous  rise  chap. 

of  prices,  and  destruction  of  realised  property  which  

had  resulted  from  the  frightful  abuse  of  the  system  of  1816' 
assignats  in  France,  the  eyes  of  a whole  generation  were 
shut  to  the  still  more  serious  and  lasting  evils  result- 
ing from  the  undue  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
the  fixing  it  entirely  on  a metallic  basis,  of  which 
Great  Britain  was  ere  long  to  furnish  so  memorable  an 
example. 

A measure  of  great  importance  to  both  countries 
passed  both  Houses  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  for  the  Con»0iida- 
consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  Exchequers.  It 
appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  unredeemed  debt  of  Ireland  was 
£105,000,000  ; the  Sinking  Fund,  £2,087,000  ; and  the 
whole  charge  of  the  debt,  interest,  annuities,  and  Sinking 
Fund,  £5,900,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  per- 
manent revenue  was  only  £2,681,000  a-year,  having 
risen  to  that  amount  from  £847,000  in  1797.  The 
entire  gross  revenue  of  the  island  was  £7,000,000  ; but 
the  clear  produce,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion, was  £5,752,000  ; and  as  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
union  that  two-seventeenths  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  defrayed  by  Ireland,  the  result 
was  that  the  clear  revenue  of  Ireland  was  unable  to 
defray  the  interest  of  its  own  debt,  without  contributing 
anything  at  all  to  the  joint  expenses  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  for  several  years  past  had  been  entirely  pro- 
vided for  by  Great  Britain.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
consolidation  of  the  two  Exchequers  had  become  a matter 1 P»n.  n<t>. 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  it  was  accordingly  unanimously  ’ 

agreed  to.1 

This  was  undoubtedly  a very  great  improvement ; for,  ^ 
as  matters  stood  before,  the  confusion  arising  from  the  Reflections 
separate  charges  for  Ireland  had  been  such  as  to  occa-  “ ,u 
sion  very  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a clear  idea  of  the 
revenue  and  financial  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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chap.  Unhappily,  however,  the  state  of  Ireland  has  ever  since 

1 — been  such  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  carry 

1816,  into  execution  the  declared  intentions  of  Government,  in 
bringing  forward  the  consolidation,  of  subjecting  both 
countries  to  a similar  measure  of  taxation.  Ireland  has 
from  first  to  last  been  most  generously  treated  by  Eng- 
land in  the  article  of  assessment.  It  never  paid  the 
income  tax  or  assessed  taxes,  nor,  till  within  these  few 
years,  any  poor-rates.  With  the  exception  of  a trifling 
hearth- tax,  the  direct  taxes  in  Ireland  were  almost 
nothing.  Yet  such  has  ever  been  the  improvidence 
and  want  of  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  that  although 
possessing  triple  the  population,  and  more  than  triple 
the  arable  acres  of  Scotland,  Ireland  has  never  paid 
its  own  expenses  ; while  Scotland  has  yielded,  for  half  a 
century,  above  five  millions  a-year  of  clear  surplus  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury  ; and  in  the  great  famine  of  1846, 
while  Ireland  received  £8,000,000  from  the  British 
Exchequer,  Scotland,  great  part  of  which  had  suffered 
just  as  much,  got  nothing. 

s8  In  a very  early  period  of  the  session,  Mr  Brougham 
Motion  re-  moved  for  a copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the 
KyAgi-th*  26th  September  1815,  entitled  the  “ Holy  Alliance,”  of 
Brougham/  which  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given.  This  treaty 
he  stigmatised  as  nothing  but  a convention  for  the  enslav- 
ing of  mankind,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  without  denying  the  existence  of  such 
a treaty,  which  he  stated  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Prince-Regent,  and  of  the  principles  of  which  he  entirely 
approved,  added  that  it  had  not  received  his  Royal  High- 
ness’s signature,  “as  the  forms  of  tho  British  Constitu- 
tion prevented  him  from  acceding  to  it.”  This  being  the 
case,  the  rules  of  Parliament  forbade  the  production  of 
any  treaty,  to  which  this  country  was  not  a party.  The 
House,  upon  a division,  supported  the  latter  view,  the 
numbers  being  104  to  30.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
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British  Government ; for  however  sincere  and  philan-  chap. 
thropic  were  the  feelings  which  undoubtedly  prompted  ..  n' 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  bring  about  that  celebrated  1Blb- 
alliance,  they  were  such  as  could  be  acted  ou  only  by 
absolute  monarchs,  omnipotent  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
never  could  be  rendered  palatable  to  a popular  govern- 
ment such  as  Great  Britain,  divided  by  the  passions, 
political  and  religious,  of  a whole  people,  and  ruled  by  a 1 P«i.p.b. 
legislature  chiefly  intent  upon  the  present  necessities  and  ».  ’ " 
practical  wants  of  its  subjects.1 

A warm  debate  also  ensued  on  another  topic  of  foreign  w 
policy — a bill  for  the  detention  of  Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  bui  for*i» 
This  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Holland  and  N»£l!»n.of 
Lord  Lauderdale,  who  stigmatised  the  detention  as 
illegal,  unjust,  and  ungenerous  ; while  it  was  defended 
by  Earl  Bathurst  and  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a measure 
for  the  general  security  of  the  world,  agreed  to  by  the 
whole  allied  powers,  and  rendered  unavoidable  by  his 
breach  of  all  his  engagements,  and  open  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Allies,  by  returning  from  Elba  and  de- 
throning Louis  XVIII.  The  debates  on  this  subject, 
which  terminated  in  the  bill  being  passed  in  both  Houses 
without  a division,  are  of  little  historical  value  ; for  if  the 
detaining  Napoleon  in  captivity  was  illegal,  it  could  not 
be  validated  by  any  British  Act  of  Parliament — if  legal, 
it  required  no  such  authority  for  its  support.  But  it 
must  always  be  a matter  of  regret  to  every  generous  mind 
in  Britain  that  the  conduct  of  so  great  a man,  in  break- 
ing his  engagements,  had  been  such  as  to  render  his 
detention  a matter  of  absolute  necessity  ; and  of  gratifi- 
cation to  every  British  subject,  that  necessary  as  that 
detention  was,  it  excited  so  strong  a feeling  of  commiser- 3 p»rt.  Deb. 
ation  and  regret  in  the  breast  of  a large  portion  of  the  iou"ioi9. 
English  people.2 

Another  topic  was  soon  brought  forward,  of  still  more 
general  interest,  and  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment without  a dissentient  voice,  as  it  excited  a universal 
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chap,  feeling  of  joy  throughout  the  country.  On  the  14th 
_ n'  March,  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord 
1®')6,  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  respectively  pre- 
Maniage  of  sentcd  a message  from  the  Prince-Regent,  to  the  effect 
chariot"”"  that  he  had  consented  to  a marriage  of  his  daughter,  the 
March*  14.  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  The  announcement  of  this  auspicious  union 
■was  received  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  universal  joy  by  the  country  ; and  on 
March  is.  the  next  day  the  House  of  Commons  fixed  the  provi- 
sion of  her  Royal  Highness  at  £60,000  a-year,  of  which. 
£10,000  was  to  be  for  her  own  privy  purse,  and  £50,000 
for  the  support  of  their  establishment.  The  like  sum 
was  settled  as  a provision  for  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  in 
the  event  of  his  surviving  his  august  spouse.  These  pro- 
visions were  independent  of  £60,000  for  the  outfit  of  the 
royal  pair,  and  were  all  agreed  to  without  a dissenting 
voice.  The  marriage,  from  which  so  much  was  hoped, 
took  place  on  the  2d  May  following,  and  ere  long  the 
situation  of  her  Royal  Highness  gave  hopes  of  an  heir  to 
the  monarchy.  The  Prince  and  Princess  fixed  their 
residence  at  Claremont,  near  London,  now  an  object  of 
melancholy  interest  to  every  British  heart,  where  their 
simple,  unostentatious  life,  their  fervent  and  mutual 
attachment,  their  kindness  and  affability  of  manner,  won 
1 P"V  !?'!’•  the  affections  of  all  who  approached  them,  as  the  noble 
88-;  Ann.  example  of  domestic  virtue  and  purity  which  they  exhi- 
96?  ’ bited  in  their  conduct  commanded  the  respect  of  the 

whole  nation.1 

The  heart  of  the  nation  Btill  beat  violently  at  the 
Votes  for  recollection  of  the  glorious  events  of  the  war  ; and  the 
numentft.  chill  of  indifference  and  economy  had  not  yet  paralysed 
the  expression  of  it  by  public  grants.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  session  a monument  at  the  public  expense  was 
unanimously  voted  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  to  which, 
soon  after,  one  was  also  agreed  to  for  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. These  graceful  tributes  of  a nation’s  gratitude 
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to  the  gallant  men  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  through  chap. 

the  perils  of  the  war,  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  great  ^ 

expectations  were  formed  of  the  magnificence  of  the  l816‘ 
monuments  which  would  thus  be  added  to  the  growing 
splendour  of  the  metropolis  ; for  it  was  understood  that 
£250,000  would  be  expended  on  each  monument.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  although  the  monuments  were  unani- 
mously voted,  their  cost  did  not  enter  the  estimates 
for  the  year,  and  thus  nothing  was  done  towards  their 
commencement  at  that  time.  In  subsequent  times,  the 
national  ardour  cooled,  or  the  national  necessities  had 
increased  ; and  the  result  has  been,  that  two  sterile  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons  remain  as  the  only  national 
monument  for  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  triumphs  1 p«l  Deb. 
which  ever  immortalised  the  history  of  a nation  in  uxii.  su.’ 
modern  times.1 

To  the  memory  of  individual  heroes  who  had  died  in  g2 
the  contest,  however,  the  public  gratitude  was  evinced  in  Monuments 
a more  satisfactory  way.  Monuments  were  voted  to  Sir  Piaonind 
Thomas  Picton,  Sir  Edward  Pakenhara,  and  Generals0^*”' 
Hay,  Gore,  Skerrett,  Gibbs,  and  Gillespie,  and  the  requi- 
site funds  set  apart  for  their  completion.  They  were 
with  great  propriety  placed  in  St  Paul’s,  as  Westminster 
Abbey  was  so  full  that  space  could  scarcely  be  found  for 
any  additional  structures,  and  began  that  noble  circle  of 
sepulchral  sculpture  which  now  adorns  that  sublime  cathe- 
dral, and  which,  having  been  commenced  at  a period  when 
taste  was  comparatively  pure,  and  the  finest  monuments 
of  antiquity  were  accessible  to  artists,  is  in  a great  measure 
free  from  that  painful  exhibition  of  conceit  and  bad 
taste  by  which,  with  a few  exceptions,  those  of  W estmin- 
ster  Abbey  are  characterised.  A great  impulse  was  given 
to  sculpture  in  this  year,  and  the-  only  secure  foundation 
laid  for  national  eminence  in  that  art,  by  the  grant 
from  Parliament  of  £35,000  for  the  purchase  from 
Lord  Elgin  of  the  Friezes,  which  he  had  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Turkish  Government  brought  from  the  Par- 
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II. 


1810', 


1 Par}.  Deb. 
xxxiv.  10*37, 

1039;  xxxi. 
913;  ami 
xxxil.  832. 


63. 

Grants  to 
the  officers 
and  men 
employed 
io  the  war. 


thenon  of  Athens.  Certainly,  however  much  the  traveller 
who  secs  the  chasms  which  their  removal  has  made  on 
the  still  exquisite  remains  of  that  inimitable  edifice  may 
regret  the  spoliation,  no  Englishman  can  fail  to  feel 
gratification  at  beholding  them  arranged  with  so  much 
taste  and  effect  as  they  now  are,  in  the  noble  halls  of  the 
British  Museum  ; and  not  only  forming  the  last  stage  in 
the  historic  gallery  beginning  with  the  Nineveh  sculptures 
which  are  there  preserved,  but  laying  the  best  foundation, 
in  the  study  of  ancient  perfection,  of  the  desire  to  emu- 
late in  the  only  nation  perhaps  now  in  existence  capable 
of  approaching  it.1 

Magnificent  grants,  bespeaking  the  nation’s  gratitude, 
were  bestowed  by  Parliament  on  the  officers  and  men 
engaged  in  the  war.  A vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
and  carried  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  in  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  the  Duke  of  W ellington,  Prince 
Blucher,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  officers  and  men 
engaged  in  the  Waterloo  campaign.  An  additional  grant 
of  £200,000  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

- — making,  with  former  grants,  £500,000  which  he  had 
received  from  the  justice  or  gratitude  of  his  country.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr  Whitbread,  who  had  always  been  a 
vigilant  opponent  of  Government,  and  had  more  than 
once  condemned  in  no  measured  terms  the  military  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  made  an  amende 
honorable  to  both,  which  cannot  be  read  without  emotion 
by  any  generous  mind,  and  which  is  not  less  honourable  to 
the  party  making  than  to  those  who  received  it.*  Finally, 

* u He  had  always  been  one  who  watched  with  an  eye  of  extreme  jealousy 
the  proceedings  of  Ministers  ; but  their  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
waiving  for  the  moment  all  consideration  of  its  necessity  or  policy,  was  such 
as  extorted  his  applause ; and  ho  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  every  de- 
partment of  Government  must  have  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost,  to  give  that 
complete  efficiency  to  every  part  of  the  army  which  enabled  the  geuius  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  aided  by  such  means,  to  accomplish  the  wonderful  victory 
he  hod  achieved.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  House  to  hear  the  traits  of  heroism 
which  have  been  mentioned  of  that  noble  Duke,  especially  that  of  bis  throwing 
himself  into  one  of  the  British  squares  when  charged  by  the  enemy.  To  see  a 
commander  of  his  eminence,  distinguished  above  all  the  commanders  of  the 
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the  sacrifices  of  the  war  were  wound  up  by  a grant  of  chap. 

£800,000  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Peninsula  from  — 

1807  to  1814,  for  the  stores  and  munitions  of  war  cap-  18l6‘ 
tured  by  them  during  its  campaigns.  And  although  this 

grant  rather  fell  short  of  than  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
captures  made  by  the  army,  yet  it  must  always  be  con- 
sidered an  honourable  trait  of  the  English  Parliament  that 
they  agreed  to  so  considerable  a payment  to  their  gallant 
defenders  after  the  contest  and  the  danger  were  alike  over,  1x£“l'9?8eb- 
and  the  nation  was  labouring  under  the  accumulated  evils  any. ' 
of  general  distress  and  a fearfully  diminished  revenue.1 

A measure  of  less  thrilling  interest,  but  great  practical  64 
importance,  was  passed  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  the  New  coin- 
benefit  of  which  the  nation  has  ever  since  experienced.  H *' 

This  was  the  formation  of  a new  silver  coinage.  The 
old  coins,  which  had  been  for  above  half  a century,  some 
a whole  century,  in  circulation,  had  become  extremely 
worn  out  and  debased,  and  a new  issue,  especially  of 
shillings,  was  loudly  called  for — the  more  so  as,  from  the 
contemplated  return  to  cash  payments,  it  was  evident 
that  the  entire  currency  of  the  country  would  ere  long  be 
rested  on  a metallic  basis.  An  act  passed  accordingly, 
authorising  a new  silver  coinage,  and  the  calling  in  and 
remoulding  of  the  old  one.  This  great  improvement  was 
carried  into  execution  with  entire  success — the  new  coins  , Par]  Deb 
were  elegant  in  design,  and  substantial  in  material ; and 
to  such  an  extent  did  the  issue  take  place,  that  in  the  Alison’s 
following  year  no  less  than  £6,711,000  was  thrown  oil'  id? App. 
at  the  Mint  and  sent  forth  to  the  public.2 

earth,  throw  himself  into  a hollow  square  of  infantry,  as  a secure  refuge  till  the 
rage  and  torrent  of  the  attack  was  passed,  and  that  not  once  only,  but  twice 
or  thrice  during  the  course  of  the  battle,  proved  that  his  confidence  was  placed 
not  on  one  particular  corps,  but  in  the  whole  British  army.  In  that  mutual 
confidence  lny  the  strength  and  power  of  the  British  army.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington knew  he  was  safe  when  he  thus  trusted  himself  to  the  fidelity  and 
valour  of  his  men,  and  they  knew  and  felt  that  the  sacred  charge  thus  confided 
to  them  could  never  be  wrested  from  their  hands.  If  such  a trait  were  re- 
corded in  history  as  having  occurred  ten  centuries  ago,  with  what  emotions  of 
admiration  and  generous  enthusiasm  would  it  be  readl” — Mr  Wuitbread’s 
Speech,  June  23,  1815.  ParL  Deb.  xxxi.  991,  992. 
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CHAP. 

II. 

1816. 

65. 

Reflections 
on  the  pre- 
ceding par- 
liamentary 
narrative. 


66. 

Efforts  of’ 
the  factious 
to  stir  up 
sedition. 


Long  as  the  preceding  abstract  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  the  year  1816  has  been,  it  will  not  by  the 
reflecting  mind  be  deemed  inordinate.  During  peace,  it 
is  the  national  thought  and  social  interests  which  are  the 
real  objects  of  historic  portraiture ; its  battles  and  sieges 
are  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of  the  legislature.  There 
is  no  period  of  repose,  in  this  view,  which  is  so  interesting 
and  important,  both  in  England  and  France,  as  this  year; 
for  not  only  was  the  transition  then  made  from  war  to 
peace,  but  the  great  questions  then  emerged  which  have 
distracted  the  later  period,  and  still  divide  the  opinions  of 
the  world.  The  immense  fall  of  prices  then  began,  which 
has  ever  since,  with  a few  intervals,  been  felt  as  so  serious 
an  impediment  to  British  industry.  The  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  from  the  prospect  of  a speedy 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  then  involved  one-half  of 
the  farmers  and  traders  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  bank- 
ruptcy. The  evils  of  an  excessive  importation  of  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption  reacted  by  forcing  on  a 
ruinous  export  of  our  manufactures,  in  search  of  a market 
which  general  cheapness  had  so  much  injured  at  home. 
The  Exchequer  shared  in  the  universal  embarrassment, 
and  the  demand  for  a general  remission  of  taxation  was 
so  loud  and  general,  that  Government  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  at  once  above  a fourth  of  the 
revenue,  and  thereby,  for  the  time  at  least,  completely  to 
nullify  the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  difficulties 
of  peace  rose  up  in  appalling  magnitude  in  the  very  first 
year  of  its  endurance  ; and  it  is  not  the  least  important 
part  of  history  to  unfold  their  origin,  trace  their  effects, 
and  portray  the  contemporary  ideas  which  they  awakened 
in  the  general  mind. 

When  so  many  causes  contributed  to  produce,  in  an 
unexampled  degree,  general  distress  and  suffering  through 
the  country,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  efforts  of 
faction  were  to  be  awanting  to  inflame  the  general  dis- 
content, and  direct  it  to  the  demand  for  a great  and 
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theoretical  change  in  the  Government.  This  accordingly  chap. 

was  in  a very  remarkable  manner  the  case  in  Great  Bri- 11 

tain  at  this  period;  and  perhaps  at  no  time  in  its  long  1816‘ 
annals  was  discontent  more  general,  or  were  the  efforts 
of  faction  more  systematically  directed  to  inflame  it  into 
sedition,  or  involve  it  in  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  than 
in  this  and  the  three  succeeding  years.  Persons  unknown 
before,  unheard  of  since,  suddenly  shot  up  into  portentous 
celebrity  with  the  manufacturing  classes,  by  magnifying 
their  sufferings,  inflaming  their  passions,  and  ascribing  all 
the  public  distresses  to  the  measures,  the  corruption,  and 
the  oppression  of  their  superiors.  According  to  these 
men,  the  reckless  prodigality  of  Government,  supported 
by  a corrupt  majority  in  Parliament,  and  sustained 
by  fictitious  paper  credit,  was  the  source  of  all  our 
distresses ; it  was  this  which  made  provisions  high, 
wages  low,  imports  ruinous,  and  want  of  employment 
universal.  The  only  remedies  for  these  evils  were,  a 
great  reduction  of  expenditure,  reform  in  Parliament, 
and  a return  to  a metallic  currency.  The  Common 
Council  of  London,  that  faithful  mirror  of  the  feelings  of 
the  populace  of  the  metropolis,  at  this  juncture  presented 
a petition  to  the  Prince-Regent,  which,  as  a picture  of 
the  capacity  of  that  body  for  the  duties  of  legislation  in 
peace,  deserves  a place  beside  the  celebrated  specimen  of 
their  fitness  for  the  duties  of  war,  afforded  by  their  dia- 
tribe against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  the  battle  of 


Talavera.*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  measures  which , Ann  ^ 
they  recommended  as  likely  to  alleviate  the  public  distress 
— viz.,  a sudden  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  return  to  a History  of 
metallic  currency — are  the  very  ones  which  experience  has  vulu^is. 
now  proved  were  best  calculated  to  increase  it.1  f 


* Tide  History  of  Europe,  chap.  lxii.  § 67. 

t “ We  forbear  to  enter  into  details  of  the  afflicting  scenes  of  privations  and 
sufferings  that  everywhere  exist ; the  distress  and  misery  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  progressively  accumulating  has  at  length  become  insupportable. 
It  is  no  longer  partially  felt,  nor  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  empire ; the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  are  equally  sinking  under  its 
irresistible  pressure  ; and  it  has  become  impossible  to  find  employment  for  a 
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When  ideas  so  extravagant,  and  language  so  intem- 
perate, were  adopted  bj  the  first  incorporation  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  their  head, 
in  addressing  the  Sovereign,  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  inferior  functionaries  and  demagogues  were  still  more 
intemperate  and  violent  in  their  measures.  An  example 
of  this  soon  occurred  in  the  metropolis.  On  December  2, 
a mob,  collected  by  hand-bills  plentifully  dispersed  over 
the  whole  manufacturing  districts  of  London,  and  roused 
by  the  speeches  delivered  at  a seditious  meeting  held  in 
the  same  place  a fortnight  before,  assembled  at  Spafields 
to  hear  the  answer  to  a petition  they  had  voted  at  the 
former  meeting  to  the  Prince-Regent.  They  waited  some 
time  for  Mr  Henry  Hunt,  the  leading  orator,  who  was 
expected  to  address  them ; and  as  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  they  proceeded  with  tricolor  flags  and  ban- 
ners, and  entering  the  city,  headed  by  a man  of  the  name 
of  W atson,  they  attacked  a gunsmith’s  shop,  whom  they 
shot  when  defending  the  entrance  ; and  having  rifled  the 
shop,  and  loaded  the  guns  they  got,  they  marched  on- in 
military  array  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Shaw,  and  a strong 
body  of  police  ; but  notwithstanding  their  resistance,  the 
rioters  forced  their  way  into  the  building,  when  three  of 
the  ringleaders  were  seized  and  made  prisoners.  The  mob 


largo  mass  of  the  population,  much  leas  to  bear  up  against  our  present  enor- 
mous burdens. 

“Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and  ruinous  wars,  unjustly 
commenced  and  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  when  no  rational  object  was  to  be 
attained ; of  immense  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  to  defend  their  own  terri- 
tories, or  to  commit  aggressions  on  those  of  their  neighbours;  of  a delusive 
paper  currency  ; of  an  unconstitutional  and  unprecedented  military  establish- 
ment in  time  of  peace ; of  the  unexampled  and  increasing  magnitude  of  the 
civil  list;  of  the  enormous  sums  paid  for  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures  ; 
and  of  a long  course  of  the  most  lavish  and  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  throughout  every  department  of  Government, — all  rising  from 
the  corrupt  and  inadequate  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  whereby 
nil  constitutional  control  over  the  servants  of  the  Crown  has  been  lost,  and 
Parliaments  have  become  subservient  to  the  will  of  Ministers/’ — Address  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Council  of  London , Dec.  9, 181 6.  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  p.  417.  State 
Papers. 
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upon  tliis  fired  over  the  rails,  which  had  been  closed  upon  chap. 

the  magistrates,  and  moved  off  to  the  Minories,  where  — 

they  broke  into  two  other  gunsmiths’  shops,  and  remained  1816- 
for  a considerable  time  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
town.  Strong  bodies  of  police  and  military,  however, 
now  rapidly  arrived  and  surrounded  the  insurgent  dis- 
trict ; and  the  mob,  finding  themselves  overmatched,  by 
degrees  dispersed.  Two  of  the  persons  seized  were  con- 
demned and  executed;  but  the  greatest  criminal,  Watson’s 
son,  escaped  to  America.  This  tumult,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  such  disorders,  when  promptly  and  firmly 
met  by  those  in  authority,  was  iu  the  end  attended  with 
beneficial  effects,  by  awakening  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government,  by  whom  such  meetings  were  afterwards 
carefully  watched,  and  showing  the  people  with  what 
danger  they  are  attended,  what  were  the  real  objects  of  19>;’ 

i-ii  ,i  . . . . “ Hughes,  ti. 

their  leaders,  and  how  thin  is  the  partition  winch  sepa- 316, 317. 
rates  seditious  assemblages  from  general  pillage.1 

One  glorious  exploit,  second  to  none  which  has  graced  C8 
the  annals  of  the  British  navy,  illustrated  this  year.  It  Expedition 
had  long  been  a matter  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  10  Algieri1' 
powers  that  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  were  still 
permitted,  with  impunity,  to  carry  on  their  inhuman  war- 
fare against  the  states  of  Europe,  and  that  their  prisons 
exhibited  captives  of  every  nation,  who  were  detained 
in  hopeless  slavery,  and  exposed  to  the  most  shocking 
barbarities.  In  one  instance,  fifty  out  of  three  hundred 
prisoners  died  of  harsh  usage,  at  Algiers,  on  the  very  day 
of  their  arrival.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared;  and  one 
Neapolitan  lady  of  rank  was  rescued  by  the  British,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  her  captivity,  having  been  carried  off 
with  her  eight  children,  six  of  whom  had  died  in  slavery  ! 
Notwithstanding  these  enormities,  such  had  been  the 
jealousies  of  the  European  powers,  and  their  animosity 
against  each  other,  that  theso  audacious  pirates  had  in 
an  unaccountable  manner  been  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
hostilities  against  the  Mediterranean  states  with  impu- 
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nity ; and  it  was  suspected  that  the  British  connived  at 
these  depredations,  as  their  flag,  being  the  only  one  which 
was  respected,  gained  an  advantage  in  navigating  that 
inland  sea.  The  piracies  were  renewed  on  a more 
extended  scale  with  the  revival  of  commerce  after  the 
peace ; and  the  only  check  which  the  corsairs  received 
was  from  the  Americans,  who,  in  the  year  1815,  in  a 
very  spirited  manner,  vindicated  the  honour  of  their  flag, 
which  had  been  insulted  by  their  ferocious  attacks.1 

At  length,  however,  the  general  system  of  piracy  which 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  adopted,  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Great  Britain — in  parti- 
cular the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia.  Lord  Exmouth,*  accordingly,  who  com- 

* Edward  Pellew,  afterwards  Lord  Exmouth,  was  born  at  Dover  on  April 
19,  1757.  Hia  father  was  commander  of  the  Post-office  Packet  on  the  Dover 
station ; his  mother  a daughter  of  Edward  Saughton,  Esq.,  of  Herefordshire, 
a woman  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  determination  of  character.  Early  diffi- 
culties drew  forth  young  Edward’s  energies.  His  father,  who  was  a most  ex- 
emplary man,  died  in  1765,  leaving  six  children;  and  a subsequent  imprudent 
marriage  of  their  mother  having  deprived  them  of  the  support  of  their  surviving 
parent,  they  were  thrown  on  the  world  with  scarce  any  resources.  Edward 
entered  the  navy  in  1771,  in  the  Juno,  Captain  Stott,  in  which  he  was  sent 
to  the  Falkland  Islands.  Soon  after  he  sailed  in  the  Blonde,  Captain  Pownall, 
an  officer  of  the  kindest  and  most  elevated  character.  There  he  soon  showed 
both  his  daring  and  humane  disposition.  On  ouo  occasion,  in  1775,  when  the 
vessel  was  taking  General  Bourgoyne  out  to  America,  the  general  was  horri- 
fied at  seeing  a midshipman  on  the  yard  arm  standing  on  his  head  ; but  Cap- 
tain Pownall  quieted  him  by  saying,  it  was  one  of  the  usual  frolics  of  young 
Pellew,  and  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy,  for  if  he  fell,  he  would  only  go  under 
the  ship’s  bottom,  and  come  up  on  the  other  side.  What  was  then  spoken  in 
jest  by  the  captain  was  actually  realised  by  young  Pellew  ; for  on  an  occasion 
soon  after,  a man  having  fallen  overboard  when  the  ship  was  going  fast 
through  the  water,  he  actually  sprang  from  the  foreyard  of  the  Blonde  and 
saved  the  man.  Captain  Pownall  reproached  him  for  his  rashness,  but  never 
spoke  of  it  agaiu  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  After  the  American  War  broke 
out,  a party  from  the  Blonde,  of  whom  young  Pellew  was  one,  was  sent  across 
to  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  Carleton,  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  gallantry  in  performing  a service  of  extreme  danger, 
which  no  other  man  would  execute,  that  it  drew  forth  a letter  of  strong 
commendation  from  his  commander,  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  and  a holograph 
letter,  appointing  him  lieutenant,  from  Lord  Howe,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  was  afterwards  attached  with  a party  of  seamen  to  General 
Bourgoyue’s  expedition,  which  terminated  in  such  disaster  at  Saratoga ; but 
even  here  ho  contrived  to  distinguish  himself,  for  he  recovered  a vessel  con- 
taining provisions  with  such  skill  and  gallantry,  that  General  Bourgoyue 
thanked  him  in  a letter  written  with  his  own  hand.  When  the  capitulation  was 
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manded  the  British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  chap. 

received  orders  to  proceed  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  !_ 

and  insist  upon  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  being  Apr1.™’' 
included  in  the  same  pacification  as  Great  Britain,  and, 
if  possible,  obtain  a general  abolition  of  Christian  slavery. 

To  these  demands  the  Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  at  once 
agreed ; but  the  Dcy  of  Algiers  refused  to  consent  to  the 
last,  on  the  ground  that,  being  a subject  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  consent  of  that 
government.  He  agreed,  however,  to  despatch  a mes- 
senger to  Constantinople  in  a frigate,  to  obtain  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  actually  did  so.  Satisfied  with 
these  concessions,  which  attained  all  that  he  could  reason- 
ably expect,  Lord  Exmouth  returned  with  his  squadron 

proposed,  Pellew,  who  was  the  youngest  officer  in  the  council  of  war,  earnestly 
entreated  to  bo  allowed  to  fight  his  way  back  with  his  handful  of  sailors, 
alleging  ho  had  never  heard  of  seamen  capitulating ; and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  Bourgoyne  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  making  the  attempt, 
by  representing  it  would  lead  to  a general  ruin  and  violation  of  the  capitula- 
tion. He  returned  to  England  in  1777,  and  was  immediately  promoted.  He 
had  already  acquired  such  extraordinary  skill  in  rowing  and  swimming,  that  ho 
often  ran  the  greatest  risk  by  tho  dangers  incurred,  from  his  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  and  the  fearless  courting  of  danger  which  he  constantly  exhibited. 

In  1780,  when  on  board  the  Apollo,  still  with  Captain  Pownall,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Stanislaus  of  heavier  calibre,  and  Captain  Pownall  was  buclly  wounded 
early  in  the  action.  “ Pellew,”  he  said,  “ I know  you  won’t  throw  the  ship 
away,”  and  died  in  his  arms.  He  continued  the  action  an  hour  longer,  and 
drove  the  enemy  dismasted  ashore,  but  was  disappointed  of  his  prize,  by  her 
claiming  protection  from  a neutral  harbour.  His  gallant  conduct  on  this 
occasion  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  tho  command  of  the  Hazard  sloop  in 
July  1780,  and  afterwards  to  tho  Pelican,  in  which  he  performed  many  impor- 
tant services.  When  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  ho  was 
appointed  to  the  Nymph  frigate,  in  which,  after  a desperate  action,  in  which 
tho  commanders  aud  crews  of  both  vessels  displayed  the  utmost  skill  and 
courage,  he  captured  tho  French  frigate  Cleopatra,  for  which  he  was  knighted. 

He  was  next  appointed  to  the  Arethusa  frigate,  in  which,  on  23d  August  1794, 
he  took  La  Pomone,  French  frigate.  After  this  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
attempting  to  save  two  of  his  crew  who  had  been  washed  overboard  ; and  sig- 
nalised himself  in  the  most  distinguished  way  at  the  wreck  of  the  Dutton, 
near  Plymouth,  when  he  boarded  tho  vessel  as  it  was  lying  a wreck  on  the 
coast,  took  the  command,  and,  by  his  energy  aud  skill  in  running  a hawser  to 
the  shore,  succeeded  in  saving  the  whole  crew,  who  would  otherwise  inevitably 
have  perished.  For  this  extraordinary  act  of  heroism  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  was  next  appointed  to  the  Indefatigable  frigate,  and  by  his 
great  skill  not  only  rendered  most  important  service  off  the  west  coast  of 
France,  but  by  his  admirable  seamanship  Baved  his  own  vessel  when  aU  hut 
wrecked,  in  company  of  the  Amazon  which  perished.  Tho  mutiny,  which 
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to  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  out- 
rage took  place,  which  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and 
rendered  immediate  hostilities  unavoidable.  At  Bona,  on 
the  coast  of  Algiers,  on  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  on 
23d  May,  as  the  crews  of  a number  of  Italian,  Corsican, 
and  Neapolitan  vessels  were  preparing,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  British  flag,  to  hear  mass  and  join  in  the  solem- 
nities, they  were,  on  the  signal  of  a gun  fired  from  the 
castle,  suddenly  assailed  by  a body  of  two  thousand  Turks 
and  Moors,  who  cut  the  greater  part  of  them  to  pieces, 
tore  to  pieces  the  English  flag,  broke  into  and  pillaged 
the  English  consul’s  house,  aud  thrust  him  into  prison. 
Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  outrage,  the  English 
Government,  iu  a worthy  spirit,1  not  only  resolved  on 
! demanding  entire  satisfaction,  but  on  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long 

proved  bo  formidable  iu  1797,  broke  out  twice  on  board  his  vessel,  and  was  only 
quelled  by  his  undaunted  conduct  in  twice  arresting  the  ringleaders  with  his 
own  hand,  and  ordering  his  officers  to  cut  down  the  first  man  who  resisted. 
When,  on  another  mutiny,  three  of  the  ringleaders,  on  board  the  Prince  at 
Port  Mahon,  were  brought  up  for  execution,  Sir  Edward,  addressing  the  men 
who  had  followed  him  from  the  Indefatigable,  said — “ Indefatigable^,  stand 
aside ; not  one  of  you  shall  touch  the  rope ; but  YOU  who  have  encouraged 
your  shipmates  to  the  crime  by  which  they  have  forfeited  their  lives,  it  shall 
be  your  punishment  to  hang  them.”  The  men  of  the  Prince  felt  it  as  such  ; 
they  wept  aloud,  but  obeyed.  These  were  terrible  days — more  terrible  tliau 
any  conflict  with  the  enemy  to  the  British  navy ; and  it  was  Sir  Edward 
Pellew’s  firmness,  in  a great  degree,  which  brought  it  through  the  crisis.  Dur- 
ing the  peace  of  Amiens  he  obtained  a seat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Barnstaple,  and  he  made  a short  but  powerful  speech  in  defence  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  a debate  which  ensued  when  the  war  broke  out  again.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  tho  Tonnant  of  80  guns,  and  soon  obtained  the  command  of 
the  squadron  blockading  Ferrol  ; after  which  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  Indian  station,  where  he  remained  till  I80S,  and  rendered  the 
most  essential  service,  both  by  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
of  war,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  British  trade.  In  1811  he  proceeded  as 
commander- in-chief  to  tho  Mediterranean,  which  position  he  held  to  tho  close 
of  the  war,  anxiously  watching  for  a general  battle  with  the  Toulon  fleet,  which 
the  caution  of  the  enemy  caused  them  to  avoid.  He  died  on  23d  January  1832, 
with  the  calm  serenity  of  a Christian.  “ Every  hour  of  his  life,”  said  an  officer 
who  was  much  with  him  at  that  time,  “is  a sermon  ; I have  seen  him  great  iu 
battle,  but  never  so  great  os  on  his  deathbed.” — See  Osti.er’s  Life  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  p.  1-861,  a most  interesting  work,  and  which,  with  the  Life  of  Colling- 
vood,  by  Q.  L.  Coi.ungwood,  should  be  studied  by  all  who  would  learn  tho 
spirit,  at  once  courageous  and  humane,  simple  and  noble,  pious  aud  patriotic, 
which  then  animated  the  British  navy. 
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inflicted  their  barbarities  on  the  whole  states  of  Christen-  chap. 

dom.  Lord  Exmouth  was  informed  that  any  force  he  might  — 

deem  requisite  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  lfU0‘ 
equipment  of  the  necessary  squadron  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  activity. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  which  had  so  long  been  an  object 
of  terror  and  curiosity  to  the  Christian  powers,  and  has  Description 
been  the  theatre  of  so  many  memorable  actions  by  the  °f  Als'ere’ 
principal  states  of  Europe,  is,  like  Genoa,  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a steep  hill,  with  its  lower  part  washed  by  the 
ocean.  It  is  in  a triangular  form,  the  sea  being  the  base, 
and  the  apex  high  up  on  the  hill ; and  as  it  is  entirely 
enclosed  within  walls,  and  the  buildings  are  of  a white 
colour,  rising  one  above  another,  its  appearance  from  a 
distance,  when  first  descried  by  the  mariner,  is  that  of  a 
huge  sheet  stretched  out  upon  the  dusky  slope.  Its  for- 
tifications are  very  strong,  being  surrounded  by  walls  of 
immense  thickness,  which,  like  those  of  Genoa,  run  to  the 
summit  of-  the  hill  behind  the  town  ; and  towards  the 
sea,  especially,  the  defences  are  of  the  most  formidable 
description.  A broad  straight  pier,  300  yards  long, 
projects  into  the  ocean  from  a point  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  seaport  of  the  town.  From  the  end  of  this 
pier  a mole  is  carried,  which  bends  round  in  a south- 
western direction  towards  the  town,  forming  in  its  course 
nearly  a quarter  of  a circle.  Opposite  the  mole-head  is 
another  smaller  pier,  and  between  the  two  is  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  about  120  yards  wide.  The  mole 
is  constructed  on  a ledge  of  rock,  whieh  stretches  out 
about  200  yards  towards  the  north-east,  beyond  the 
angle  at  which  it  unites  to  the  pier.  All  the  points 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  were  covered 
with  the  strongest  fortifications.  At  the  pier-head  stood 
the  lighthouse  battery,  a large  circular  fort,  mounted  by 
fifty  heavy  guns,  in  three  tiers,  exactly  like  those  of  a 
three-decker.  At  the  outer  extremity  of  the  rock  was 
another  battery  of  thirty  heavy  guns  and  seven  mortars, 
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arranged  in  two  tiers.  The  mole  itself  was  also  lined 
with  cannon  in  two  tiers,  like  the  sides  of  a line-of-battlc 
ship  ; but  the  eastern  end,  near  the  lighthouse,  had 
an  inner  fortification  with  a third  tier  of  guns,  making 
sixty-six  in  the  mole  alone.  On  these  batteries,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  were  mounted  220  guns,  almost 
all  thirty-two  or  twenty-four  pounders.  On  the  sea-wall 
of  the  town  were  nine  batteries,  the  strongest  of  which 
was  the  fishmarket  battery,  in  three  tiers.  Altogether 
there  were  nearly  500  guns  defending  the  sea  approaches 
of  Algiers ; and  as  the  ramparts  were  admirably  con- 
structed of  hard  stone,  and  in  the  very  best  order, 
a more  formidable  object  of  attack  could  hardly  be 
imagined.1 

Nelson,  in  a conversation  with  Captain  Brisbane  on  a 
former  occasion,  had  said  that  Algiers  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  less  than  twenty-five  ships  of  the 
line.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  surprise  of  the  Admiralty 
when  Lord  Exmouth  proposed  to  assault  it  with  five  sail 
of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  as  many  bomb-vessels  ; and 
many  of  the  most  experienced  officers  at  tho  Board  con- 
sidered the  works  so  strong  that  the  place  was  altogether 
unassailable.  The  opinion  of  that  gallant  and  experienced 
officer,  however,  was  founded  on  actual  observation,  which 
Nelson’s  was  not,  and  it  proved  entirely  correct.  The 
truth  is,  that  not  one-half  of  the  ships  which  Nclsou 
spoke  of  could  have  found  room  abreast  of  the  Algerine 
batteries ; and  being  of  necessity  crowded  one  behind 
another,  they  would  only  have  augmented  the  confusion, 
and  presented  an  additional  mark  to  the  enemy’s  fire. 
He  explained  his  plans  accordingly  to  the  Admiralty, 
showing  the  position  which  each  ship  was  to  occupy,  and 
the  works  it  was  intended  to  rake  ; and  they  very  wisely 
allowed  him  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  though  they 
entertained  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.  Indeed, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  predicted  that  tlie 
undertaking  could  terminate  in  nothing  but  disaster.  His 
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own  confidence,  however,  never  wavered.  “ All  will  go  chap. 

well,”  he  said — “ at  least  so  far  as  depends  on  me.  If n' 

they  open  their  fire  when  the  ships  are  coming  up,  and  1816* 
cripple  them  in  the  masts,  the  difficulty  and  loss  will  be 
greater  ; but  if  they  allow  us  to  take  our  stations,  I am  j 
sure  of  them,  for  I know  nothing  can  resist  a line-of-battle  mouth,  310. 
ship’s  fire.”  1 

Scarcely  was  Exmouth  appointed  to  this  perilous 
service,  when  officers  in  crowds,  tenfold  greater  than  could  The  m-m- 
be  accepted,  came  forward  to  offer  their  services.  He  S,“„dut 
left  the  entire  selection  to  the  Admiralty,  and  refused  all °f  *he  Scet- 
his  own  relations,  though  many  were  anxious  to  accom- 
pany him.  An  entirely  new  squadron  was  fitted  out, 
none  of  the  ships  which  had  just  returned  from  the  Medi- 
terranean being  sent  back.  It  was  thought  best  that  a 
fleet  which  was  going  to  fight  a severe  battle  should  be 
manned  entirely  by  volunteers.  No  difficulty,  bowever, 
was  experienced  in  getting  sailors  for  the  squadron  ; as 
soon  as  it  was  known  it  was  going  on  a service  of  danger, 
the  seamen  came  forward  in  crowds.  The  ship’s  company 
of  the  Leander,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  North 
American  station,  where  it  was  to  be  the  flag-ship,  volun- 
teered to  a man.  Among  them  were  a great  number  of 
smugglers,  who  had  been  taken  on  • the  west  coast  and 
sentenced  to  five  years’ service  in  the  navy  : they  implored 
to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  perils  of  the  expedition, 
and  Lord  Exmouth  acceded  to  their  request,  and  took 
them  into  his  own  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte.  His  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced  : they  behaved  with  such  gal- 
lantry in  the  action  which  ensued,  that  Lord  Exmouth 
applied  to  the  Admiralty  after  his  return,  and  obtained 
their  discharge.  Rear-Admiral  Milne,  a noble  veteran, 
who  had  just  got  the  command  on  the  North  American 
station,  obtained  permission  to  go  out  with  the  Leander; 
and  as  Sir  Charles  Penrose  did  not  join  at  Gibraltar,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Impregnable,  as  second  in 
command.  Before  Lord  Exmouth  sailed,  he  made  every 
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chap,  arrangement,  as  if  for  immediate  death.  Among  the  rest, 
n‘  he  wrote  a long  letter  to  his  eldest  son,  detailing  the 

1816‘  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him  as  a British  noble- 
man, which  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death. 

1 ostws  that  he  was  setting  out  on  what  might  truly  be 

L f\hf  3*0  ^cemC(J  a holy  war  : his  feelings  were  those  of  Godfrey  of 
312!  ’ ° ’ Bouillon,  or  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  when  they  mounted 
the  breach  of  Jerusalem.1 

Lord  Exmouth  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen 
Departure  Charlotte  of  100  guns.  His  fleet  consisted  of  five  line-of- 
und  vovagJ  battle  ships,  of  which  two  were  three-deckers  ; three  large 
to  Algiers.  friga{;es,  and  two  smaller  ones ; four  bomb-vessels,  and 
five  gun-brigs.  His  plan  of  attack,  which  was  fully  ex- 
plained to  all  the  officers  in  the  fleet,  was,  that  four  of 
the  linc-of-battle  ships  were  to  breast  the  fortifications  on 
the  mole  ; a fifth  cover  them  from  the  batteries  of  the 
town  on  the  one  side,  while  the  heavy  frigates  did  the 
same  on  the  other ; and  the  bomb-vessels,  aided  by  the 
ships’  launches,  fitted  up  as  rocket  aud  mortar  boats,  were 
to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
arsenal,  and  town.  The  fleet  left  Portsmouth  on  25th 
July,  and  on  the  28th  was  off  Falmouth,  where  Lord 
Exmouth  parted  with  his  brother,  at  the  very  place  where, 
three-and-twenty  years  before,  he  had  sailed  to  fight  the 
first  battle  of  the  war.  From  that  place  the  Minden  of 
74  guns  was  sent  on  to  Gibraltar,  to  provide  supplies,  and 
thither  the  whole  fleet  arrived  on  the  9th  August,  the 
evening  after  the  Minden.  On  the  voyage,  the  crews  of 
all  the  ships  were  sedulously  trained  to  their  guns  and  ball 
practice  ; and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  whole  were 
cleared  for  action,  and  each  fired  six  broadsides.  On 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  captains  of  guns  were 
constantly  exercised  by  firing  a twelve- pounder  at  a small 
target  hung  from  the  fore-topmast  studding-sail  boom  ; 
and  to  such  expertness  did  they  soon  arrive,  that  after  a 
few  days’  practice  the  target  was  never  missed,  though  it 
was  only  three  feet  square,  and  ten  or  twelve  bottles  w’ore 
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hit  every  day.  By  these  means,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  chap. 
mental  excitement  arising  from  the  noble  enterprise  on  n' 
which  they  were  proceeding,  the  crews  of  all  the  vessels  18|tj- 
were  highly  elated,  and  kept  in  the  best  possible  spirits. 

Not  a doubt  of  their  success  was  entertained  by  any  one 
on  board  any  of  the  vessels  ; and  such  was  the  effect  of 
this  mental  excitement  on  the  health  of  the  men,  that 
scarce  a name  was  on  the  sick-list ; and  when  the  Queen 
Charlotte  was  paid  off  on  her  return,  only  one  man  had  1 
died,  excepting  those  slain  in  action,  out  of  a thousand  3ie,  317. 
who  had  joined  her  three  months  before.1 

At  Gibraltar  the  fleet  was  joined  by  Vice-Admiral  the 
Baron  Von  Capellan,  with  a Dutch  squadron  of  five  PrepaA 
frigates  and  a corvette,  who,  on  learniug  the  noble  object  A°gmfa«!* 
of  the  expedition,  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  join  it. 

On  the  13th,  every  vessel  was  furnished  with  a plan  of  the 
fortifications,  and  the  place  assigned  to  each  in  the  attack. 

To  the  Dutch  ships  was  allotted  the  attack  of  the  fort 
and  batteries  towards  the  south  of  the  town,  a duty 
formerly  allotted  to  the  Minden  and  Hebrus,  which  were 
now  brought  up  among  their  comrades  on  the  front  of  the 
mole.  On  the  same  evening  the  Prometheus  arrived 
from  Algiers,  bringing  the  wife,  daughter,  and  iufant  child 
of  Mr  MacDonnell  the  English  consul,  the  consul  him- 
self and  fourteen  of  the  crew’  of  the  Prometheus  being 
detained  in  prison.  The  two  former  had  escaped  dis- 
guised as  midshipmen  ; the  last  was  detected  by  its  cry- 
ing as  it  passed  the  gate,  and  arrested  ; but  the  Dcy  sent 
it  on  board  next  morning  — • “ a solitary  instance  of 
humanity,”  said  Lord  Exmouth,  “ which  ought  to  be  re- 
corded.” The  Prometheus  brought  the  most  formidable 
accounts  of  the  preparations  made  at  Algiers  to  resist  the 
attack.  Forty  thousand  troops  had  been  collected  in  the 
town,  all  the  Janizaries  Called  in  from  the  distant  garri- 
sons, and  the  fortifications  and  batteries  put  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence.  The  whole  naval  force  of  the 
regency,  consisting  of  four  frigates,  five  large  corvettes, 
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chap,  and  thirty-seven  gun-boats,  'were  assembled  in  the  harbour, 
Ir~  manned  by  their  most  experienced  and  daring  sailors. 

Isis.  Xhis  intelligence,  instead  of  daunting,  contributed  only  to 
animate  the  sailors  on  board  the  British  fleet,  by  showing 
the  importance  of  the  service  on  which  they  were  bound, 

1 Ostler,  . | , . . . . . , , • r> 

3i8,3i9.  and  the  magnitude  of  the  blow  against  the  enemies  of 
Christendom  they  were  about  to  strike.1 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  August,  at  daybreak,  the 
Arrival  of  fleet  was  off  Algiers ; Lord  Exmouth  immediately  des- 
AigieM.' off  patched  a flag  of  truce  to  the  Dey,  with  the  terms 
Aug.  27.  dictated  by  the  Prince-Regent,  which  were  the  entire 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery  and  liberation  of  all  cap- 
tives, and  full  compensation  to  the  British  consul,  and  the 
sailors  of  the  Prometheus  who  had  been  imprisoned.  An 
answer  was  promised  by  the  port-captain  in  two  hours, 
and  meanwhile  the  fleet  stood  into  the  bay  and  anchored 
within  a mile  of  the  town.  At  two  r.M.  the  boat  was 
seen  returning  with  the  signal  that  no  answer  had  been 
given.  Lord  Exmouth  immediately  made  the  signal, 
“ Are  you  ready  ? ” — and  the  affirmative  being  returned 
from  every  vessel,  the  signal  to  advance  was  given,  and 
every  ship  bore  up  for  its  appointed  station.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  headed  the  line,  and  made  straight  for  the 
mole-head.  It  was  Lord  Exmouth’s  intention  not  to  have 
opened  his  fire  unless  that  of  the  enemy  became  very  gall- 
ing, and  the  guns  on  the  upper  and  lower  deck,  accord- 
ingly, were  not  primed  till  the  ship  had  anchored.  But 
the  Algeriues,  confident  in  their  defences,  and  hoping  to 
carry  the  principal  vessels  by  boarding,  after  they  had 
taken  their  stations,  allowed  the  Queen  Charlotte  to  bear 
in  without  molestation,  until  she  anchored  by  the  stern, 
just  half  a cable’s  length  from  the  mole-head,  and  was 
mouth-fin-  lashcd  hy  a hawser  to  the  mainmast  of  an  Algerine  brig 
“‘ruction.,  that  lay  at  the  harbour’s  mouth.  Meanwhile  the  other 
Memoir.,  vessels,  in  silence  and  perfect  readiness,  moved  slowly 
forward  under  a light  sea-breeze  to  their  appointed  sta- 
tions.2 Not  a word  was  spoken  in  the  vast  array;  every 
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eye  was  fixed  on  the  enemy’s  batteries,  which  were 
crowded  with  troops,  with  the  gunners  standing  with 
lighted  matches  beside  their  pieces. 

“ There  was  silence  deep  as  death 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a time/* 

The  mole-head  at  this  time  presented  a dense  mass 
of  troops,  whose  turbans  and  shakos  were  distinctly  seen 
crowding  on  the  top  of  the  parapets.  Standing  on  the 
poop,  Lord  Exmouth  waved  with  his  hand  to  them 
repeatedly  to  get  down,  as  the  firing  was  about  to  com- 
mence. When  the  ship  was  fairly  placed,  and  her  cables 
stoppered,  the  crew  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  which 
were  answered  from  the  whole  fleet.  The  Algerines 
answered  by  three  guns  from  the  eastern  battery,  one 
of  which  struck  the  Superb.  At  the  first  flash  Lord 
Exmouth  gave  the  word  “ Stand  by at  the  second, 
“ Fire  j”  and  the  report  of  the  third  gun  was  drowned 
in  the  roar  of  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  broadside.  So 
terrible  was  the  effect  of  this  discharge,  that  above  five 
hundred  men  were  struck  down  on  the  mole  by  its  effects. 
In  a few  minutes,  and  before  the  action  had  become 
general,  the  fortifications  on  the  mole-head  were  ruined 
and  its  guns  dismounted  ; upon  this  the  Queen  Charlotte 
sprang  her  broadside  to  the  northward,  and  brought  her 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  batteries  round  the  gate  which 
leads  to  the  mole  and  the  upper  tier  of  the  lighthouse 
battery.  With  such  accuracy  were  the  shot  directed, 
that  the  lighthouse  tower  was  soon  in  ruins,  every  suc- 
cessive discharge  bringing  down  some  of  the  guns  ; and 
when  the  last  fell,  a Moorish  chief  was  seen  springing  up 
on  the  fragments  of  the  parapet,  and  with  impotent  rage 
shaking  his  scimitar  at  the  giant  of  the  deep  which  in 
so  brief  a space  had  worked  such  fearful  devastation.1 

Meanwhile  the  Algerines  were  not  idle  : a tremendous 
and  well-sustained  fire  was  kept  up  from  every  battery 
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and  gun  on  the  ships  as  they  approached  and  cast  anchor; 
every  bastion  and  battlement  streamed  with  flames,  and 
the  roar  of  above  a thousand  cannon  on  the  two  sides, 
within  a space  not  more  than  half  a mile  in  breadth, 
exceeded  anything,  since  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  heard 
in  naval  war.  The  Leander  closely  followed  the  flag- 
ship, and,  passing,  anchored  ahead  of  her  ; next  came  the 
Superb,  which  took  her  station  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  astern  of  the  Queen  Charlotte ; the  Minden  anchored 
about  her  own  length  from  the  Superb.  Astern  of  the 
Minden  lay  the  Albion,  the  former  passing  her  stream 
cable  out  of  the  larboard  gun-room  port  to  the  Albion’s 
bow,  and  lashing  the  two  ships  together.  The  Impreg- 
nable came  in  at  last,  and  was  anchored  astern  of  the  zU- 
bion  in  a situation  very  much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
batteries.  The  three  large  frigates  and  the  Dutch 
squadron  went  into  action  with  a gallantry  which  never 
was  surpassed,  and  took  their  stations  amidst  a tremen- 
dous fire  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  Leander  was 
placed  athwart  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  bows,  her  star- 
board broadside  bearing  upon  the  Algerine  gun-boats 
with  the  after-guns,  and  on  the  fishmarket  battery  with 
the  others.  The  Severn  lay  ahead  of  the  Leander  with 
all  her  starboard  broadside  also  bearing  on  the  fishmarket 
battery.  Beyond  her  the  Glasgow  was  stationed,  and 
brought  her  larboard  guns  to  bear  on  the  batteries  of  the 
town.  The  Dutch  took  their  position  with  great  steadi- 
ness in  front  of  the  works  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The 
two  smaller  frigates,  the  Hebrus  and  Granicus,  Mere  left 
to  come  into  the  line  wherever  they  could  find  an  open- 
ing. The  former  pressed  forward  to  get  next  the  flag- 
ship, but  being  becalmed,  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  on 
the  Queen  Charlotte’s  larboard  quarter.1  Captain  Wise, 
of  the  Granicus,  steered  straight  for  where  Lord  Ex- 
mouth’s flag  Mas  seen  towering  above  the  smoke,  and, 
with  a skill  equal  to  his  intrepidity,  succeeded  in  placing 
his  vessel  in  the  open  space  between  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  the  Superb — thus  taking  a position,  as  Lord 
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Exmouth  justly  said,  which  a three-decker  might  have  chap. 
been  proud  to  occupy.  n' 

Eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  at  the  distance  of  two  1®^G‘ 
thousand  yards,  were  placed  the  bomb-vessels,  the  shells  rvuVc- 
from  which  were  thrown  with  admirable  precision  by  the  !hip.”aud" 
marine  artillery  ; while  the  flotilla  of  gun,  rocket,  aud  flo“11*’ 
mortar  boats,  distributed  in  the  openings  of  the  Hue,  kept 
up  an  incessant  and  destructive  fire  on  the  ships  in  the 
harbour.  Soon  after  the  battle  became  general,  the 
Algerine  flotilla,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  advanced, 
with  true  Mussulman  intrepidity,  to  board  the  Queen 
Charlotte  and  Lcander,  and  they  were  very  near  before 
they  were  descried  ; but  when  they  were  so,  the  fatal 
precision  which  the  British  gunners  had  acquired  appeared 
conspicuous.  The  Loander  brought  her  broadside  to 
bear  upon  them,  and,  by  a few  discharges,  thirty-three 
out  of  thirty-seven  of  the  gun-boats  were  sent  to  the 
bottom.  The  thick  smoke  round  the  Queen  Charlotte 
prevented  the  admiral  from  seeing  the  vessels  as  they 
came  in  and  took  up  their  position  ; but  he  soon  received 
joyful  proof  of  their  presence,  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
fire,  by  the  yawning  breaches  aud  crumbling  ruins  which 
appeared,  when  the  smoke  for  a few  seconds  cleared  away, 
in  the  walls  opposite  to  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 

At  four  o’clock,  as  a close  action  of  an  hour’s  duration 
had  produced  no  signs  of  submission,  Lord  Exmouth  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Algerine  ships. 

The  nearest  frigate  was  accordingly  boarded  by  Lieutenant 
Richards  in  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  barge,  accompanied 
by  Major  Gossett,  of  the  marine  artillery  ; and  in  a few 
minutes  she  was  in  a perfect  blaze.  When  the  frigate 
burst  into  a flame,  he  telegraphed  to  the  fleet  the  ani- 
mating signal,  “Infallible;”  and  as  the  barge  returned  i ^,<1  ex. 
alongside,  she  was  received  with  three  cheers.  The  a™ 
burning  ship  broke  from  her  moorings,  and  drifted  along 
the  broadsides  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Lcander,  and  dhren.^ 
grounded  ahead  of  the  latter,  under  the  town  wall,  so  m 
that  the  conflagration  did  not  spread.1  Upon  this  the 
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gun-boats  and  barges  opened  a fire  with  bombs  and  car- 
casses on  the  largest  frigate  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour, 
and  she  was  soon  in  flames,  from  which  the  fire  spread 
to  the  other  ships  around,  which  were  all  consumed,  with 
the  exception  of  a sloop  and  brig.  The  arsenal  also  took 
fire,  and,  with  all  its  stores,  was  totally  consumed. 

After  sunset  a message  was  received  from  Admiral 
Milne,  in  the  Impregnable,  which  had  suffered  extremely 
from  her  position,  exposed  to  the  batteries,  and  had  lost 
210  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  requesting  that  a frigate 
might  be  sent  to  take  off  from  her  some  of  the  fire  under 
which  she  was  suffering.  The  Glasgow  immediately 
weighed  anchor  for  that  purpose,  and  gallantly  stood 
forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire  ; but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reach  the  desired  position,  owing  to  the 
want  of  wind.  An  ordnance  vessel  was  accordingly  run 
ashore  under  the  lighthouse  battery,  and  blown  up,  which 
in  some  degree  slackened  the  enemy’s  fire  in  that  quarter. 
Towards  night  the  discharges  of  the  Algerines  slackened 
in  all  quarters,  and  at  last  entirely  died  away,  except  from 
the  Emperor’s  Fort,*  on  the  high  ground,  which,  being 
above  the  range  of  the  guns,  continued  the  cannonade  with 
destructive  effect  to  the  very  close  of  the  action.  On  the 
side  of  the  British,  also,  the  fire  slackened  considerably  ; 
for,  the  chief  objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  gained, 
it  became  necessary  to  husband  their  powder  and  shot, 
the  consumption  of  which  had  been  beyond  all  parallels 
A little  before  ten  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  bow-cable  was 
cut,  and  her  head  hauled  round  to  seaward.  Warps 
were  run  out  to  get  out,  but  they  were  in  part  cut  by 
shot  from  the  Emperor’s  Fort,  and  the  batteries  south  of 
the  town,  which  had  been  only  partially  engaged.  About 
half-past  ten  the  land  breeze,  on  which  Lord  Exmouth 
had  calculated,  sprang  up,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  boats 

* So  called  from  having  beon  built  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  when  he 
besieged  the  town  in  1557. 

They  had  fired  118  tons  of  powder,  50,000  balls,  weighing  above  500  tons 
of  iron,  and  900  thirteen  aud  ten  inch  sheila  thrown  by  the  bomb-vessels  and 
launches. 
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towing,  she,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  was  got  out 
of  fire.  Soon  after  the  breeze  freshened,  and  a tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  came  on,  with 
torrents  of  rain,  which  lasted  three  hours,  but  could  not 
extinguish  the  flames  of  the  burning  ships,  arsenal,  and 
houses,  which  cast  an  awful  light  over  the  scene  of  ruin. 
Before  it  had  subsided,  Lord  Exmouth  assembled  in  his 
cabin  all  the  wouuded  who  could  bo  moved,  that  they 
might  unite  with  him  and  his  officers  in  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  Disposer  of  events  for  their  victory  and  pre- 
servation.1 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Algiers,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
even  in  the  resplendent  annals  of  the  British  navy.  It 
was,  withal,  one  of  the  most  bloody — the  best  proof  of 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  heroic  courage 
requisite  to  render  it  successful.  In  the  British  squadron, 
128  were  killed  and  GOO  wounded — in  all,  818  : agreater 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged  than  in  any  action 
during  the  preceding  war  ; for  in  Copenhagen  itself,  the 
bloodiest  of  that  contest  at  sea,  there  were  only  1200  killed 
and  wounded  out  of  eleven  line-of-battle  ships  engaged  ;* 
but  here  there  were  818  in  five  ships.  The  loss  fell  chiefly 
on  three  ships : in  the  Impregnable,  which  bore  Admiral 
Milne’s  flag,  there  were  50  killed  ; and  in  the  Leander 
and  Granicus,  which  also  took  up  linc-of-battlo  positions, 
the  loss  was  very  severe.  In  the  other  line-of-battle  ships 
the  entire  loss  was  only  2G  killed  and  62  wounded.  The 
Dutch  squadron  had  13  killed  and  52  wounded.  Lord 
Exmouth  had  several  most  narrow  escapes  : he  was  struck 
in  three  places  ; a cannon  ball  carried  away  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  and  a shot  broke  the  spectacles  in  his  pocket. 
On  the  side  of  the  Algerines  it  was  computed  by  Lord 
Exmouth  that  7000  had  perished — a fearful  loss,  but  which 
is  not  improbable  when  the  crowded  state  of  the  batteries 
and  the  extraordinary  precision  of  the  English  fire  are 
taken  into  consideration.  The  British  loss  would  have 
been  much  greater  but  for  the  commanding  position  taken 

• Alisos’s  Europe,  chap.  liii.  § 60. 
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chap,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action,  and  maintained 

^ — throughout  by  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which  swept  by  her 

lli16'  broadsides  the  whole  batteries  on  the  mole,  the  most  for- 
midable in  the  enemy’s  defences.  Admiral  Capellan 
estimated  that  500  men  were  thus  saved  to  the  allied 
squadron,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  destroyed. 
During  the  action  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  often  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  burned,  from  the  blazing 
Algerine  vessels  which  floated  close  past  her,  which  came 
i Admiral  s0  near  that  Lord  Exmouth  was  almost  scorched  as 
Capciian 's  iie  stood  on  the  poop,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pull  in  the 

Heap.,  Ann.  . r.  , . , , r , . , 

K<«.  i8i6,  ensign  to  prevent  its  being  consumed.  But  when  Admiral 
Ap*p.”to  ’ von  Capellan  and  the  other  captains,  seeing  his  imminent 
ostie^’xio.  danger,  offered  him  the  assistance  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
ISionthto to  haul  him  out,  he  replied,  “ that,  having  calculated 
«;r.u.w,  everything,  it  behoved  them  by  no  means  to  be  alarmed  for 
i^o-  his  safety,  but  only  to  continue  their  fire  with  redoubled 
337.  ’ zeal  for  the  execution  of  his  orders,  and  according  to  his 
example.”1* 

8]  Next  morning  Algiers  presented  the  most  melancholy 
The  Aige-  aspect.  The  mole,  the  lighthouse  battery,  and  all  the 
mu, and  fortifications  near  them,  were  totally  ruined;  cannon,  car- 
couchided.  riages,  and  dead  bodies,  lay  one  above  another,  inter- 
mingled with  large  stones  and  masses  of  masonry,  in  one 
undistinguished  mass  to  the  water  edge.  In  the  walls  of 
the  town,  huge  gaps  appeared  opposite  the  broadsides  of 
the  vessels ; and  behind  them,  long  lanes,  cut  in  the  houses 
as  far  as  the  horizontal  shot  could  reach  up  the  town,  told 

* Admiral  Capellan,  who  nobly  seconded  Lord  Exmouth  on  this  occasion, 
boro  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  Lord  Exmouth’s  conduct  during 
the  battle : “ The  Dutch  squadron,  as  well  as  the  British  force,  appeared  to 
be  inspired  with  the  devotedness  of  our  magnanimous  chief  in  the  cause  of 
mankind ; and  the  coolness  and  precision  with  which  the  terrible  fire  of  the 
batteries  was  replied  to,  close  under  the  massy  walls  of  Algiers,  will  as  little 
admit  of  description  as  the  heroism  and  self-devotion  of  each  individually,  and 
Lord  Exmouth  in  psirticular,  in  the  action  of  this  memorable  day.  Till  nine 
o'clock  he  remained  with  the  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  same  position,  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fire,  encouraging  every  one  not  to  give  up  the  work  begun  till 
the  whole  was  completed ; and  thus  displayed  such  perseverance  that  all  were 
animated  with  the  samo  spirit ; aud  the  fire  of  the  ships,  against  a brave  and 
desperate  enemy,  appeared  to  redouble.” — Admiral  Capellan’s  Despatch , 
Aug.  30,  1816.  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  242 — Appendix  to  Chronicle . 
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bow  fatal  the  fire  had  been,  and  with  what  precision  the 
shot  had  been  directed.  At  daylight  a flag  of  truce 
was  sent  in  with  the  same  demands  as  the  afternoon 
before,  the  bomb-vessels  at  the  same  time  resuming  their 
positions,  so  as  to  renew  the  attack.  This,  however,  was 
rendered  unnecessary.  The  Dey  at  once  submitted,  and 
the  conclusion  of  peace  was  announced  by  a salute  of 
twenty-one  guns.  The  terms  were  the  abolition  of  Chris- 
tian slavery  for  ever ; the  instant  delivery  of  the  slaves 
of  all  Christian  nations ; the  restitution  of  all  money 
received  for  slaves  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  ; 
reparation  to  the  British  consul  for  the  injuries  he  had 
received ; and  a public  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Dey. 
These  terms  were  all  complied  with,  and  on  the  following 
day  twelve  hundred  slaves  were  embarked  at  Algiers, 
and  restored  to  their  country  and  friends.  The  total 
number  liberated  there,  and  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  was 
3003.  The  author  was  at  Genoa  when  the  Sardinian 
slaves,  62  in  number,  which  had  been  delivered,  were 
brought  there  in  one  of  the  English  sloops  which  had 
shared  in  the  action.  The  cheers  of  the  people  as  they 
entered  the  harbour,  and  the  thunder  of  the  artillery 
which  saluted  the  victors,  still  resound  in  his  ears.  It  was 
oue  of  those  moments  which  make  a mau  proud  of  his 
country  and  of  the  human  race.1 

Lord  Exmouth  was  deservedly  made  a Viscount  for 
this  glorious  victory  ; and  promotion  on  the  usual  scale 
was  bestowed  on  the  other  officers  engaged.  Admiral 
Milne  was  knighted;  and  the  achievement  was  noticed  in 
the  most  flattering  terms  in  Parliament,  by  whom  thanks 
were  cordially  voted.  “ No  one,”  said  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  “ was  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  power  possessed  by  batteries  over 
a fleet ; and  he  would  say,  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Exmouth  and  the  fleet  deserved  all  the  praise  which  that 
House  could  bestow.  The  attack  was  nobly  achieved, 
in  a way  that  a British  fleet  always  performed  such 
services ; and  the  vote  had  his  most  cordial  concurrence. 
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chap,  for  lie  never  knew  or  bad  beard  of  anything  more  gal- 
ll-  lant  than  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Exmouth  had  laid 
18ie-  his  ships  alongside  the  Algerine  batteries.”1  These  are 
noble  words,  such  as  the  brave  only  can  apply  to  the 
brave  ; rendered  doubly  striking,  and  not  less  honourable 
to  the  giver  than  the  receiver,  when  it  is  recollected  under 
what  unmerited  obloquy  Lord  Cochrane  laboured  at  that 
time,  and  the  shameful  ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  country.  There  were  not  wanting,  however, 
many  who  thought  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  honours  and 
rewards  might  have  been  bestowed  with  a more  liberal 
hand,  and  that  Government  would  have  acted  more  grace- 
fully if  they  had  seized  this  opportunity  to  bestow,  per- 
haps, an  unusual  amount  of  the  royal  favour  on  a service 
which,  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  had  received  so 
little  of  it,  simply  because  the  magnitude  of  its  former 
victories  had  swept  every  enemy  from  the  ocean.  Rut 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  world  was  the  real 
reward  of  the  victors.  Never,  perhaps,  since  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  rcsouuded  through  Christendom,  had  such  a 
unanimous  feeling  pervaded  every  civilised  state.  Differ- 
ences of  race,  of  nations,  of  institutions,  were  forgotten  in 
the  common  triumph  of  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  Protestant,  the  Lutheran  of  the 
Greek.  Through  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings, 
one  simultaneous  burst  of  joy  broke  forth  ; the  unity  of 
feeling,  which  is  the  charm  of  love  between  two  faithful 

* Ostler,  . ° r _ . _ , ...  - . . 

:uo.  hearts,  was  for  once  felt  by  an  entire  fifth  of  the  human 
race. 2 

“ Was  fat  Liebe,  ich  der  sage  ? 

Zwei  Seelen,  ein  Gedanke, 

Zwei  Herzen,  einer  Schlog.”  * 

The  battle  of  Algiers  was  memorable  in  another  point 
of  view,  still  more  important  to  the  general  interests  of 

* u What  is  Love  ? I tell  thee— 

Two  Souls,  one  Thought, 

Two  Hearts,  one  Throb.*' 

Der  Sokn  der  W aldniu. 
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humanity.  It  was  the  first  of  the  great  and  decisive  chap. 

triumphs  of  the  Christians  over  the  Mahommedans.  Other 1 — 

victories  had  been  gained  in  former  days,  but  they  were  '^6' 
in  defence  only,  or  were  obliterated  in  the  consequences  of  Reflations 
subsequent  disaster.  The  battle  of  Tours,  in  the  days  of  u“,  ui  the 
Charles  Martel,  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  John^““J£ 
Sobieski,  the  victory  of  Lepanto  by  Don  John  of  Aus-  “hrisu^ity 
tria,  only  averted  subjugation  from  Christendom ; the 
glories  of  Ascalon,  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  heroism  “““• 
of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  were  forgotten  in  the  disaster 
of  Tiberias,  the  fate  of  Ptolemais,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  the  Holy  Land.  Even  the  more  recent 
successes  of  the  Russians  over  the  Turks  had  been  deeply 
chequered  with  disaster ; the  storming  of  Oczakow  was 
balanced  by  the  disaster  of  the  Pruth ; the  Balkan  had 
never  been  crossed  by  the  followers  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  redoubtable  antagonists  still  exchanged  desperate 
thrusts,  with  alternate  success,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  But  with  the  battle  of  Algiers  commenced  the 
decisive  and  eternal  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  ; the 
Cross  never  thereafter  waned  before  the  Crescent.  Other 
successes  not  less  decisive  rapidly  succeeded,  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  victors.  Navarino  wrenched  Greece  from 
its  grasp  ; Acre  saw  the  sceptre  of  Syria  pass  from  its 
hands ; Koniah  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ; Algiers 
delivered  its  sway  over  Africa  to  France  ; the  passage  of 
the  Balkan  rendered  it  tributary  to  Russia.  Nor  was 
the  waning  of  the  Crescent  less  perceptible  in  Asia.  The 
bastions  of  Erivan  gave  the  Muscovites  the  command  of 
Georgia ; the  Cross  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  Ararat, 
the  resting-place  of  the  Ark  ; the  British  standards  were 
seen  on  the  ramparts  of  Ghuznee,  the  cradle  of  the 
Mahommedan  dominion  of  India. 

These  memorable  occurrences,  in  a certain  degree,  lift 
up  the  veil  which  conceals  the  designs  of  Providence  from 
mortal  eyes.  Whence  proceeded  this  sudden  and  deci- 

VOL.  i.  L 
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chap,  sire  superiority  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  antagonists, 
1L  who  for  five  centuries  had  struggled  with  each  other  with 
alternate  success  and  equal  resources  ? Evidently  from 
Progressive  the  energy  which  a spiritual  faith  and  unfettered  thought 
Christianity  had  communicated  to  the  Christian  powers,  and  the  vast 
hommej-  development  of  military  skill  which  had  taken  place  in 
am.m.  principal  European  states  from  the  wars  of  the 

French  Revolution.  And  whence  arose  those  memorable 
wars,  disastrous  to  humanity  at  the  time,  hut  from  which, 
as  from  the  dragon’s  teeth,  have  sprung  the  armed  men 
who  are  subduing  the  globe  1 From  the  efforts  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  Encyclopedists  to  deride  and  destroy  Chris- 
tianity. Such  is  the  system  of  Divine  administration : 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  most  advanced  by  the 
efforts  of  its  enemies,  or  the  sacrifices  of  its  friends. 
That  which  all  the  devotion  of  the  Crusaders  could  not 
effect,  has  been  brought  about  at  the  appointed  season 
by  the  agency  of  the  Infidels  ; the  preaching  of  Voltaire 
has  done  that  which  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit  had  left 
undone.  Humanity  may  cease,  therefore,  to  deplore  the 
ceaseless  wars  between  civilised  nations,  when  it  perceives 
the  superiority  which  they  give  to  the  arms  of  civilisation 
over  those  of  barbarism ; it  will  discern  in  them  the 
severe  training  by  which  the  race  of  Japhet  is  prepared 
for  its  predicted  mission  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sliem,  to 
overspread  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  Christianity,  indeed, 
is  destined  to  extend  mainly  by  its  winning  the  hearts  of 
men  ; but  in  a world  of  selfishness  and  violence,  it  is  not 
thus  alone  that  mankind  are  to  be  converted  even  to  their 
own  blessing ; the  first  entrance  must  be  sometimes  won 
by  conquest ; and  he  who  bears  even  the  olive  branch 
and  Cross  in  one  hand,  may  often  despair  of  success  if 
he  is  not  prepared,  when  necessary,  to  wield  the  naked 
sword  with  practised  skill  in  another. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  FROM  THE  SECOND  RESTORATION  OF 
LOUI8  XVIII.,  TO  THE  ORDINANCES  OF  SEPT.  7,  1816. 

If  England,  which  had  been  victorious  in  the  strife,  chap. 
and  closed  a conflict  of  twenty  years  with  glory  unprcce-  U1‘ 
dented  in  its  annals,  still  found  itself  grievously  straitened  IU1S- 
and  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties  on  the  return  of  Extraordi- 
peace,  what  must  the  condition  of  France  have  been,  and 
what  the  difficulties  of  its  Government,  when,  after  having 
had  the  national  passions  excited  to  the  very  highest 
degree  by  the  long  triumph  of  the  Republic  and  the  Waterloo. 
Empire,  it  was  suddenly  stript  of  all  the  fruits  of  victory, 
shorn  of  its  conquests,  humbled  in  its  pride,  with  its 
armies  defeated,  its  emperor  a captive,  its  capital  taken  ? 

To  any  nation  such  a series  of  reverses  must  have  been  a 
subject  of  deep  humiliation  and  regret ; but  to  the  French 
it  was  doubly  so  from  the  warlike  character  of  the  people, 
their  eager  desire  for  military  glory,  and  the  unparalleled 
series  of  successes  which,  in  the  early  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  fanned  this  desire  into  a perfect  passion.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  armed  men,  in  the  summer  of  1 8 1 5, 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Great  Nation,  from  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  ; and  spreading  themselves, 
after  the  contest  ceased,  over  its  whole  extent,  systemati- 
cally began  the  work  of  retribution  on  France  for  the 
innumerable  evils  and  humiliations  they  had  experienced 
from  it  in  the  days  of  its  triumphs.  England  alone,  which 
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crap,  had  felt  no  such  evils  and  mortification,  attempted  no 

such  retaliation ; the  State  which  had  successfully  with- 

1815-  stood  Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  now  alone 
strove  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  conquerors,  and  re- 
strain the  uplifted  arm  of  vengeance. 

2 To  have  founded  a government  and  restored  a dynasty 
Difficulties  with  any  prospect  of  success  amidst  such  a whirlwind  of 
the  change*  disaster,  would  have  been  a matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
‘mono/thc  under  any  circumstances,  and  with  any  people.  But  in 
people*!  the  case  of  the  French,  the  embarrassment  wras  infinitely 
enhanced  by  the  mobility  of  disposition,  and  extremes  of 
passion  by  which  they,  beyond  any  other  people  recorded 
in  history,  have  ever  been  characterised.  Nations  have 
their  distinctive  character  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
what  is  first  impressed  on  them  by  the  signet-ring  of 
nature  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  race,  is  rarely  if  ever 
changed  in  any  subsequent  period  of  their  history.  No 
one  can  have  been  acquainted  with  the  men,  and  still 
more  the  women,  of  that  highly  intellectual  and  agreeable 
people,  without  being  convinced  that  proneness  to  change, 
and  readiness  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another,  is 
their  great  characteristic ; and  what  individuals  do  in 
days,  the  nation  as  a whole  does  in  years  or  centuries. 
“ Emporte  comme  une  femme”  has  in  every  age  been 
their  distinctive  temperament.  An  eloquent  French 
writer,  who  knew  them  well,  and  had  himself  experienced 
their  mutability,  has  given  the  following  graphic  picture 
of  the  disposition  of  his  countrymen  : “ The  people,” 
says  Lamartine,  “ are  like  individual  men  ; they  have 
their  passions,  their  reactions,  their  exaltation,  their  de- 
pression, their  repentance,  their  hesitation,  their  uncer- 
tainty. What  we  commonly  call  public  opinion  in  free 
governments,  is  nothing  but  the  moving  needle  on  the 
compass,  which  marks  the  variations  in  the  atmosphere  of 
human  affairs.  That  instability  is  more  sudden  and  pro- 
digious in  France  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
if  we  except  the  ancient  Athenian  races.  It  has  become 
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a byword  in  Europe.  The  French  historian  is  bound  to  chap. 
confess  this  vice  it  his  country,  of  which  he  records  the  11 L 
vicissitudes  and  signalises  the  virtues.  That  very  mobility  lfU5‘ 
is  allied  to  a noble  quality  of  the  great  French  race — 
Imagination  ; it  forms  part  of  their  destiny.  In  war  it  is 
termed  ardour ; in  the  arts,  genius  ; in  reverses,  despond- 
ency ; in  that  despondence,  inconstancy ; in  patriotism, 
enthusiasm.  They  are  the  people  in  modern  times  who 
have  the  most  fire  in  their  souls.  It  is  the  gales  of  that 
mobility  which  feed  the  flame.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain, but  by  this  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
French  race,  the  accessions  of  delirium  which  at  times 
gain  possession  of  the  whole  nation,  and  induce  them 
unanimously  to  support,  at  only  a few  months’  distance  Ke»taU- 
from  each  other,  principles,  men,  and  forms  of  govern-  329,  m. 
ment  the  most  opposed  to  each  other." 1 

Never  did  this  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  the  French 
nation  appear  in  more  striking  colours,  or  induce  more  important 
important  effects  than  in  1815,  after  the  return  of  ™?due«nu 
Louis  XVIII.  from  Ghent,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  in  Paris.  The  passion  for 
freedom,  and  the  forms  and  privileges  of  a constitutional 
monarchy,  which  had  burst  forth  so  strongly  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolution,  and  been  after  suppressed  by  the 
blood  of  the  Convention  and  the  glories  of  the  Empire, 
had  broken  out  afresh,  and  spread  immensely  during  the 
year  of  peace  which  followed  the  first  restoration  in  1814. 
Whatever  had  been  the  faults  of  the  Bourbons  during 
that  period — and  doubtless  they  were  many — they  had 
been  against  themselves  and  the  cause  of  monarchical  gov- 
ernment alone  ; they  had  all  redounded  to  the  advance- 
ment and  spread  of  Liberal  opinions.  An  opposition  to 
the  Court,  that  invariable  mark  of  a constitutional  mon- 
archy, had  sprung  up  ; and  all  the  errors  of  the  Execu- 
tive had  only  weakened  its  own  respect  and  augmented 
the  influence  of  the  Opposition.  The  days  of  sabre 
dominion  were  at  an  end  ; the  access  to  power  was  to  be 
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chap,  sought  by  other  means  than  the  jingling  of  spurs  in  the 
IU~  antechambers  of  the  palace.  A powerful  opposition  had 
181S-  sprang  up  in  the  Chambers,  and  been  supported  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  press,  in  the  free  discussion  of 
which  the  newly  emancipated  French  people  took  the 
greatest  delight.  The  nightmare  of  the  Revolution,  the 
dreams  of  the  Empire,  were  past,  and  in  their  stead  the 
Hi»t.  morning  of  freedom  appeared  to  have  dawned  again, 
v?  332, 334.  gilded  with  all  the  colours  which,  twenty-five  years  before, 
had  lured  the  world  by  their  brilliancy.1 

These  hopes  and  expectations  had  been  alike  dashed 
Unbounded  by  tie  second  return  of  Napoleon,  and  the  sudden  cata- 
anU'iufe-”  strophe  by  which  it  was  terminated.  The  rule  of  consti- 
France  at  tutional  government  was  at  an  end  ; the  ambition  which 
thi»  time,  had  turned  into  the  channels  of  peace  was  at  once  blasted. 
The  delusive  colours  with  which  the  generosity  or  policy 
of  the  allied  chiefs  had  disguised  the  first  conquest  of 
France  had  disappeared  ; the  veil  had  been  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  subjugation,  with  all  its  bitterness,  had 
fallen  upon  the  people.  There  was  no  longer  any  sem- 
blance of  moderation  in  the  language  or  conduct  of  the 
conquerors  ; the  stern  law  of  retaliation — an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth — had  become  the  principle  ; 
the  maxim  V ce  victis  was  not  only  in  every  mouth,  but 
directed  the  movements  of  every  hand.  Requisitions, 
enforced  by  all  the  rigour  of  military  execution,  were 
everywhere  made,  and  brought  the  anguish  and  weight  of 
conquest  home  to  every  bosom.  Already  700,000  armed 
men,  and  above  100,000  horses,  were  quartered  in  this 
manner  on  France;  before  autumn  their  number  amounted 
to  nearly  1,040,000.  The  villages  in  the  country,  the 
small  towns  in  the  provinces,  were  all  occupied  by  corps 
of  Prussians,  English,  Austrians,  or  Russians  ; and  every 
one  had  a story  to  recount  of  an  indignity  he  had  ex- 
perienced, or  a loss  he  had  suffered.  The  general  wrath, 
which  had  been  restrained  for  a moment  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  Napoleon’s  return,  the  terrors  of  the  army,  the 
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rigour  of  the  Imperial  police,  and  the  hopes  of  a return  chap. 

of  the  days  of  glory,  now  broke  out  on  all  sides  in  loud  

complaints  and  lamentations  ; and  it  was  no  consolation  1814‘ 
to  the  suffering  peasants  to  be  told  by  the  old  soldiers , Capefigue 
that  all  this  was  only  the  fate  of  war,  and  that  the  blow  'li!t-  <*•  >» 

^ b uestaura* 

which  descended  on  their  shoulders  from  the  Prussian  tion,  iii.  6, 
troops  was  no  more  than  they  had  themselves  inflicted  on  334, 335.  ’ 
the  Prussians  ten  years  before.1 

Pride  is  the  last  weakness  which  can  be  conquered  in 
the  human  heart.  When  either  individuals  or  nations  Which  0 c- 
have  undergone  a great  calamity,  the  first  thing  they 
think  of  is  to  find  some  individual  or  party  on  whom  it 
can  be  laid  ; they  will  turn  any  way  rather  than  ascribe 
it  to  its  real  cause — their  own  follies  or  sins.  Great  as  hereu“- 
may  be  the  weight  of  external  evils,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the 
sting  of  the  secret  mental  reproach  of  having  induced 
them.  A scapegoat  is  invariably  sought  for  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  sins  of  the  nation,  and  take  away  the  las*t 
and  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of  misery,  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  it.  This  scapegoat  was  found  by  the 
French  at  this  disastrous  epoch  in  Napoleon  and  his  party. 

Great  as  had  been  the  enthusiasm  in  1789  in  favour  of 
the  Republic,  unbounded  the  exultation  in  1806  at  the 
glories  of  the  Empire,  they  were  equalled  now  by  the  una- 
nimous burst  of  indignation  at  the  same  conqueror  and 
his  followers.  All  classes  joined  in  it ; all  heads  were 
swept  away  by  the  torrent.  Royalists,  Liberals,  proprie- 
tors, merchants,  agriculturists,  artisans,  clergy,  Vendeans, 
Republicans,  Catholics,  Protestants,  seaport  towns,  the 
provinces,  the  capital — all  joined  in  one  universal  chorus 
against  the  fallen  Emperor.  The  mothers  recounted  their 
two  or  three  sons  who  had  been  sacrificed  in  Spain  or , um.  v. 
Russia  to  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror ; the  fathers, 
their  fortunes  or  means  of  subsistence  that  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Continental  blockade  or  the 

• 1 • ah  111  1 tion, 

war  contributions.  All  had  a loss  to  lament,  a wrong  to  #24 
avenge.2  They  forgot  that  they  themselves  had  been  the 
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chap,  first  to  swell  the  song  of  triumph  when  these  bloody  suo 
111‘  cesses  were  gained.  General  opinion  threw  itself,  without 
1815,  measure,  without  reflection,  into  indignation  against  one 
man  and  his  military  followers,  and  that  universal  trans- 
port seized  men’s  minds  which,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong, 
the  forerunner  of  blessings  or  the  herald  of  disaster,  is 
generally  found  to  be  for  the  time  irresistible. 

As  this  transport  of  indignation  was  all  directed  against 
Difficulties  the  enemies  of  the  Bourbons,  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
fLImg,  m°  posed  that  it  would  have  favoured  the  return,  and  facili- 
way"or"hoe  tated  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII. ; yet  it  was  just 
'‘'ramett.  the  reverse  ; and,  in  truth,  nothing  augmented  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position,  in  the  first  years  of  the  second  restora- 
tion, so  much  as  the  inconsiderate  ardour  of  his  party. 
Vengeance  was  the  universal  cry.  The  passions  of  the 
Revolution,  the  thirst  for  blood,  again  appeared,  but 
directed  against  a different  object.  It  was  no  longer 
Against  the  Royalists  or  aristocrats,  but  against  the  Impe- 
rialists and  revolutionists, that  the  persecution  was  directed. 
Misfortune  had  made  them  change  sides.  The  people  now 
loudly  demanded  the  heads  of  those  who  had  formerly  been 
the  objects  of  their  idolatry.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for 
the  Government,  returning  after  so  sad  a calamity  as  the 
disaster  of  Waterloo,  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  a 
nation  torn  by  such  violent  passions,  and  demanding,  with 
great  semblance  of  justice,  the  sacrifice  of  such  a multi- 
tude of  delinquents.  The  rank,  talent,  and  consideration, 
even  the  sex,  of  many  who  were  loudest  in  the  outcry, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  restraining  it ; for  experience 
then  again  illustrated  the  truth,  proved  by  so  many  pas- 
sages in  history,  that  when  the  passions  are  violently  ex- 
cited, it  is  in  the  softer  sex  that  they  appear  with  the 
most  violence.  V irgil  never  showed  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  more  than  when  he  wrote  the  line — 

" Gnarus,  furens  quid  femina  possit." 

“Women,”  says  Lamartine,  “of  the  highest  rank  were 
implacable  in  their  demands  for  blood,  ft  would  seem 
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that  generosity  is  the  companion  of  force,  and  that  the  chap. 

weaker  the  sex  is  the  more  is  it  pitiless.  History  is  1 

bound  to  say  so  in  order  to  stigmatise  it.  Neither  high  181s' 
birth,  nor  great  fortune,  nor  literary  education  preserved 
in  that  crisis,  more  than  it  had  done  in  many  others, 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  and  of  the  court  from 
the  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  the  sanguinary  joys  which , y 
had  actuated  women  of  the  most  abject  condition  under  ear- 

th e Reign  of  Terror,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  Revolutionary  i."kti. 
Tribunal.”1 

Louis  XVIII.,  as  is  always  the  case  with  sovereigns  in 
similar  circumstances,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure, 
and  he  did  so  even  before  he  arrived  in  Paris  from  Ghent,  x vnT'in 
The  necessity  of  choosing  his  ministers  as  soon  as  the  u^mi- 
battle  of  W aterloo  had  reopened  to  him  the  path  to  the  ni't',r'- 
throne,  at  once  brought  it  home  to  the  monarch.  Cha- 
teaubriand had  held  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  during 
the  exile  of  the  court  at  Ghent,  and  by  his  great  abilities, 
evinced  in  many  articles  in  the  Courier  de  Gand,  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  aid  the  Royalist  cause  when  it 
seemed  desperate,  and  was  all  but  deserted  by  the  world. 

But  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  real  genius  is  in  general  but  ill  calculated  for 
the  address  and  suppleness  necessary  for  success  in  courts  ; 
and  that  Lord  North  was  right  when  he  said,  on  being 
urged  to  bring  Dr  Johnson  into  Parliament,  where  his 
great  abilities,  it  was  thought,  might  aid  the  Ministry — 

“ Sir,  he  is  an  elephant ; but  he  is  as  likely  to  trample 
down  his  friends  as  his  enemies!”  M.  de  Blacas  was 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  fugitive  monarch  ; but  though 
Louis  was  very  partial  to  him,  his  known  unpopularity  in 
France,  owing  to  the  violence  of  his  royalist  opinions, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  hold  that 
office  when  the  court  returned  towards  Paris.  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  the  moment  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  received,  wrote  to  Louis  to  set  out  immediately,  and 
travel  quickly,  or  he  might  find  his  place  taken  before  he 
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1 Chateau- 
briand, 
Mem. 
d’Outre 
Torabe,  vii. 
39, 40. 

* Ibid,  vii, 
44. 


8. 

Talleyrand 
and  Fouche 
are  appoint 
ed  to  the 
Ministry. 


arrived.  To  that  timely  information  Chateaubriand  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  King  owed  his  restoration  to  the 
throne.1  As  M.  de  Blacas  was  of  necessity  dismissed,  the 
office  of  Prime  'Minister  was  vacant,  and  Louis,  who  in- 
stantly set  out  from  Ghent  on  receiving  Pozzo  di  Borgo’s 
letter,  at  first  thought  of  offering  it  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  him,  “ I am 
going  to  separate  from  M.  de  Blacas  ; the  place  is  vacant, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand.”  2 

But  the  monarch  soon  found  that,  in  a constitutional 
monarchy,  the  sovereign  has  not  in  reality  the  choice 
even  of  his  own  ministers.  Ere  he  had  reached  the 
French  frontier,  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  arrived ; and 
though  in  the  first  instance  coldly  received  by  Louis,  his 
great  influence,  and  tho  important  part  he  had  played 
in  the  first  restoration,  in  a manner  forced  him  upon  that 
monarch  as  tho  successor  of  M.  de  Blacas.  A more 
serious  difficulty  arose  soon  after,  from  the  proposal  to 
take  Fouche  into  the  Cabinet,  to  which  the  King,  as  well 
be  might,  evinced  the  utmost  repugnance.  lie  was 
strongly  supported,  however,  by  the  Count  d’ Artois  and 
the  whole  extreme  Royalists,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  that  without  his  co-operation  the  Restoration 
was  impossible.  Talleyrand  also  supported  him,  as  did 
Marshal  Macdonald  and  Hyde  de  Neuville  ; and  the 
Duke  of  W ellington,  who  came  up  and  had  an  interview 
with  Louis  at  Mons,  strongly  urged  Louis  to  submit  to 
the  cruel  necessity.  A formal  cabinet  council  was  held 
at  Gonesse  on  the  25th  June  on  the  subject,  and  Cha- 
teaubriand, with  tho  utmost  vehemence,  maintained  the 
opposite  side.  “ The  elevation,”  said  he,  “ of  such  a man 
must  produce  one  of  two  results  : the  abolition  of  the 
Charter,  or  the  fall  of  the  ministry  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  such  a minister,  on 
the  21st  January,*  interrupted  every  moment  by  a deputy 
from  Lyons  with  the  words,  1 You  are  the  man  !’  Men 

* The  day  on  which  Louis  XVI.  waa  executed. 
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of  that  stamp  can  never  be  ostensibly  beat  with  the  mutes  chap. 

of  the  seraglio  of  Bajazet  or  the  mutes  of  the  seraglio  of 1 

Napoleon.  What  would  come  of  the  ministers  if  a deputy  181o‘ 
from  the  tribune,  with  a Moniteur  of  the  9th  August  in 
his  hand,  should  demand  the  expulsion  of  Fouche  from 
the  Ministry,  as,  in  his  own  words,  ‘ a robber  and  a 
terrorist,  whose  atrocious  and  criminal  conduct  reflected  w. 
dishonour  and  opprobrium  on  any  assembly  of  which  he  m ‘ 
may  be  a member?”'1 

Strong  as  these  considerations  were,  the  necessity  of 
the  case  was  still  stronger,  and  all  the  practical  men  about  Fonutum 
the  King  impressed  upon  him  so  urgently  the  impossibility  nistry,  and 
of  guiding  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the  breakers  okSTu- 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  without  the  aid  of  so  expe- 
rienced  a pilot,  that  he  was  obliged  most  reluctantly,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  submit.  M.  Talleyrand  was  named 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 

Fouche,  Minister  of  Police,  with  the  superintendence  of 
public  opinion  ; Baron  Louis  resumed  the  seals  of  Minister 
of  Finance ; M.  Pasquier  became  Garde  des  Sceaux ; 
Gouvion  St  Cyr,  Minister  at  War  M.  Jaucourt,  of  the 
Marine  ; the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  the  Household  of  the 
King.  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  offered  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  but  declined  it.  Chateaubriand  retired, 
being  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  a ministry  of  which 
Fouche  was  a member.  The  party  of  the  Count  d’ Artois 
were  in  transports,  not  less  at  the  retirement  of  the  sturdy 
royalist,  than  at  the  admission  of  the  dexterous  regicide. 
“Without  Fouche,”  they  exclaimed,  “there  can  be  no 
safety  for  France.  He  alone  has  saved  France  ; he  alone 
can  complete  the  work  he  has  begun.”  Every  conside- 
ration of  principle,  honour,  loyalty,  consistency,  was  for- 
gotten in  the  universal  joy  at  regaining  their  offices  and 
emoluments  by  the  aid  of  the  arch-traitor.  Many  went 
so  far  as  to  assert  that,  if  their  heads  were  still  on  their 
shoulders,  they  owed  it  to  Fouche.  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Chateaubriand,  though  constrained  to  yield  to  the  torrent, 
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were  not  less  decidedly  of  an  opposite  opinion  ; and  before 
separating  at  St  Denis,  on  their  advance  to  Paris,  they 
had  the  following  remarkable  conversation — “ Eh  bien  1 ” 
said  Louis  XVIII.,  when  they  were  left  alone.  “Eh 
bien,  sire,”  replied  Chateaubriand,  “you  have  taken  the 
Duke  of  Otranto.”  “ It  was  unavoidable,”  replied  the 
monarch  ; “ from  my  brother  to  the  bailli  de  coupon,  who 
at  least  is  not  suspected,  all  said  I could  not  do  other- 
wise. What  think  you  of  it?”  “Sire,”  replied  Cha- 
teaubriand, “ the  thing  is  done  : I request  permission  of 
your  Majesty  to  be  silent.”  “ No,  no,  speak  out ; you 
know  how  I have  resisted  ever  since  we  left  Ghent.” 
“ Sire,  I only  obey  your  orders  ; pardon  my  fidelity  ; I 
think  it  is  all  over  with  the  monarchy.”  The  King  re- 
mained some  time  silent,  and  Chateaubriand  began  to 
fear  he  would  have  cause  to  repent  his  boldness,  when  at 
length  he  answered,  “ To  say  the  truth,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, I am  of  your  opinion.”1 

Before  leaving  Cambray,  the  King,  on  the  28th  June, 
issued  a proclamation  to  the  French  people,  which  deserves 
a place  in  history,  from  the  magnanimity  which  it  breathes, 
and  the  spirit  of  moderation,  in  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, by  which  it  was  distinguished.  “ The  gates  of 
my  kingdom,”  said  he,  “ are  opened  before  me  ; I hasten 
to  collect  my  wandering  subjects,  to  place  myself  a 
second  time  between  the  allied  armies  and  the  French, 
in  the  hope  that  the  regard  which  I hope  they  feel 
for  me  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  my  subjects. 
That  is  the  only  part  which  I wish  to  take  in  the  war ; 
I have  not  permitted  any  Prince  of  my  family  to  enter 
any  foreign  corps,  and  I have  restrained  the  courage  of 
my  servants,  who  were  desirous  of  ranging  themselves  in 
arms  around  my  person.  Returned  to  the  soil  of  my 
country,  I rejoice  to  speak  to  my  people  in  the  voice  of 
confidence.  When  I first  appeared  among  them,  I found 
the  minds  of  men  carried  away  and  agitated  by  passions, 
difficulties,  and  obstacles.  Faults  were  scarcely  to  be 
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avoided  in  such  circumstances  ; perhaps  they  were  com-  chap. 
mitted.  There  are  times  when  even  the  greatest  purity  m‘ 
of  intention  will  not  suffice ; when  sometimes  it  even  181s- 
misleads.  Experience  is  then  the  only  safe  guide ; it 
shall  not  be  thrown  away : I wish  all  that  can  save 
France.  My  subjects  have  learned  by  bitter  proofs  that 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  in  sovereigns  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  bases  of  the  social  order — the  only  one  which 
can  establish  in  the  midst  of  a great  people  a wise  and 
well-regulated  liberty.  That  doctrine  has  been  promul- 
gated as  that  of  entire  Europe.  I had  consecrated  it 
beforehand  in  my  Charter  ; and  I have  in  view  to  add  to 
it  such  guarantees  as  may  secure  its  benefits.  Much  has 
been  said,  of  late,  of  the  restoration  of  titles  and  feudal 
rights : that  fable,  invented  by  the  common  enemy,  has 
no  need  of  being  refuted.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  King  of  France  is  to  demean  himself  to  reply  to 
calumnies  and  lies.  If  tho  holders  of  national  domains 
have  conceived  disquietudes,  the  Charter  should  reassure 
them.  Have  I not  myself  proposed  to  the  Chambers, 
and  caused  to  be  executed,  sales  of  those  properties  ? 

That  proof  of  my  sincerity  is  decisive  ; I do  not  intend 
to  banish  from  my  presence  any  but  the  men  whose 
renown  is  a subject  of  grief  to  France,  and  terror  to 
Europe.  In  the  conspiracy  which  they  have  set  on  foot, 

I perceive  many  misled,  some  guilty  ; I promise — I who, 
as  Europe  knows,  have  never  promised  in  vain — to  pardon 
all  the  Frenchmen  who  have  been  misled,  all  that  has 
passed  from  the  day  when  I quitted  Lille  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  tears,  until  that  when  I re-entered  Chambray  in 
the  middle  of  so  many  acclamations.  But  the  blood  of 
my  children  has  flowed  from  a treachery  without  example 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  That  treachery  has  brought 
the  stranger  into  the  heart  of  France ; every  day  reveals 
to  me  a new  disaster.  I owe  it,  then,  to  the  dignity  of 
my  throne,  the  interest  of  my  people,  the  repose  of 
Europe,  to  except  from  the  pardon  the  instigators  and 
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authors  of  that  horrible  calamity.  They  shall  be  marked 
out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  law  by  the  two  Chambers, 
whom  I propose  to  assemble  without  delay.  Frenchmen, 
such  are  the  sentiments  which  he  whom  time  cannot 
change,  nor  misfortune  exhaust,  nor  injustice  depress, 
brings  back  into  the  midst  of  you.  The  King,  whose 
ancestors  have  reigned  over  you  for  eight  centuries,  re- 
turns to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  your  defence 
and  consolation.”  1 

The  King  arrived  at  St  Denis  on  the  6th  June,  but  he 
remained  two  days  there,  awaiting  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  by  the  English  and  Prussian  troops.  They  made 
their  public  and  triumphant  entry  on  the  7th  July,  and 
on  the  day  following  it  was  determined  that  the  Monarch 
should  make  his  entrance.  M.  Decazes,  dreading  the 
Faubourg  St  Denis,  through  which  the  cortege  required  to 
pass,  and  which  was  in  a violent  state  of  fermentation, 
advised  Louis  to  postpone  the  entry  till  the  night ; but 
the  King  replied  in  a worthy  spirit,  in  allusion  to  the 
nocturnal  entry  of  Napoleon  on  the  20th  March,  “ No,  I 
will  traverse  Paris  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  middle  of  my 
people;  when  they  see  their  King  in  France,  conspirators 
disappear.”  Still  the  ministers  insisted,  and,  as  the  King 
proposed  to  enter  in  an  open  carriage,  they  represented 
that  a shot  or  a stone,  thrown  from  one  of  the  roofs  in 
the  Rue  St  Denis,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  country. 
“ There  is  a misfortune,”  said  he,  “ which  I shall  never 
know — that  of  fearing  my  people.”  In  effect,  the  King 
made  his  entry  at  noon  on  the  8th.  Though  the  utmost 
efforts  were  made  by  the  police  to  put  the  people  on  a 
wrong  scent,  the  crowd  was  immense  on  the  passage ; from 
the  Porte  St  Denis,  where  the  procession  entered  the 
capital,  to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  King  alighted,  the 
streets  seemed  paved  with  human  heads.  Ever  passion- 
ately fond  of  theatrical  display,  the  Parisians  on  this 
occasion  had  a still  more  pressing  motive  for  crowding  to 
see  the  entry  ; they  sought  a momentary  distraction  to 
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their  thoughts — they  hoped  to  see  in  the  pacific  monarch  chap. 
the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  which  returned  with  the  m' 
glad  tidings  that  the  deluge  was  retiring.  The  National  ,815* 
Guard  in  full  uniform  everywhere  lined  the  streets,  and 
evinced  for  the  most  part,  with  perfect  sincerity,  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm  on  the  occasion.  The  applause  was 
universal ; white  flags  were  generally  hung  out  from  the 
windows  or  suspended  from  the  roofs,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  multitude  resembled  rather  the  exultation  felt  at 
the  sight  of  a triumphant  conqueror,  than  the  feelings 
awakened  by  the  return  of  a fugitive  monarch  in  the  rear 
of  foreign  bayonets.  The  partisans  of  Napoleon,  few  in 
number,  humiliated  in  feeling,  aud  execrated  by  their 
countrymen,  had  retired  with  the  army  behind  the  Loire, 
or  sheltered  themselves  in  obscure  corners  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  feelings  of  all  present  were  unanimous ; tears 
flowed  down  many  cheeks ; the  extremity  of  disaster  had 
reconciled  many  enemies — caused  many  feuds  to  be  for- 
gotten ; cries  of  “Vive  Henri  IV.  1” — “Vive  Louis  i Lac  L 
XVIII.!”  were  heard  on  all  sides;  and  in  the  midst 
of  unparalleled  difficulties  and  public  disasters,  the  mon-  *£?>  4®*1* 
arch  experienced  a few  minutes  of  heart-felt  joy  as  he  3,T  1 ' 
re-entered  the  palace  of  his  fathers.1 

But  the  pleasing  illusion  was  of  short  duration  ; and 
Louis  soon  experienced  the  bitter  truth,  that  the  worst  violence  of 
possible  foundation  for  a dynasty  is  conquest  by  foreign  iots,  and 
arms.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  violence  of  the  oS!u“ 
victorious  Royalists,  or  the  urgency  with  which  they  be- 
sieged the  Sovereign  for  vengeance,  speedy,  general,  and 
unrelenting,  against  the  authors  of  all  their  calamities. 

An  entire  purification  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  the 
magistracy,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  ministry  ; the  restor- 
ation to  the  provinces  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  noblesse,  were  the  conditions  held  out  as  indispen- 
sable by  such  of  the  Royalists  as  were  most  moderate, 
and  least  inclined  to  sanguinary  measures.  Argument 
was  out  of  the  question : there  was  no  discussion  or 
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division  of  opinion  in  the  saloons  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain  ; universal  transport  gave  vent  to  the  universal 
fury.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  dangerous  excesses,  the 
King  had  a very  difficult  part  to  play ; for  there  were 
perils,  and  no  light  ones,  on  the  other  side ; and  the 
Ministry  contained  men  who  were  themselves  the  chief 
objects  of  popular  reprobation,  and  yet  whose  aid  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs. 
Talleyrand  and  Foucbd,  on  their  part,  as  strongly  incul- 
cated the  extreme  danger  of  any  violent  reactionary 
movement,  and  represented  the  strength  of  the  party  in 
France  which  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, enriched  by  its  spoils,  and  resolute  not  to  be  stripped 
of  any  of  its  acquisitions.  To  add  to  the  general  difficul- 
ties, the  allied  cabinets  loudly  demanded  some  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  the  punishment  of  the  most 
guilty  among  those  who  had  disturbed  it ; while  the 
French,  on  all  sides,  as  loudly  complained  of  the  dreadful 
exactions  of  the  allied  troops,  and  insisted  that  the  first 
care  of  the  sovereign  should  be  to  endeavour  to  procure 
some  mitigation  of  tiie  sufferings  of  his  own  subjects.1 

But  there  was  a question  of  still  greater  nicety,  and 
attended  with  more  lasting  consequences,  which  remained 
behind,  and  that  was  the  convocation  of  the  legislature, 
without  the  aid  of  which  it  was  evidently  impossible  that 
any  of  these  objects  could  be  attained,  or  even  the  govern- 
ment be  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time.  Two  plans 
here  suggested  themselves  ; but  each  was  attended  with 
very  great  difficulties.  The  one  was  to  convoke  the 
deputies  of  1 8 1 4,  who  were  the  existing  legislature  at  the 
period  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba ; passing 
over  the  Hundred  Days  entirely,  as  a usurpation  of  no 
legal  effect,  and  entitled  to  no  consideration.  The  second 
was,  to  have  a new  election.  It  was  impossible  to  go  on 
with  the  Chamber  recently  elected  under  Napoleon,  as  it 
was  of  so  extremely  democratic  a character  that  even  his 
firm  hand  had  proved  unable  to  guide  it.  To  an  English- 
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man,  accustomed  as  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  chap. 

to  the  vicissitudes  of  a constitutional  monarchy,  there  — 

could  be  no  doubt  what  course  in  these  circumstances  181j' 
should  have  been  pursued.  This  was  to  convoke  simply 
both  Chambers  as  they  stood  at  the  departure  of  the 
king  for  Ghent,  as  was  done  in  this  country  on  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  in  1661.  But  the  French  cabinet 
decided  otherwise,  on  the  ground  that  the  first  requisite 
of  a representative  legislature  is  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people ; that  the  events  which  had 
passed  since  the  preceding  March  were  equivalent  to  an 
ordinary  century  ; and  that  no  unity  of  feeling  could  be  1 
expected  between  the  representatives  of  the  first  and  the  n.Yi 
people  of  the  second  restoration.1 

But  another  question  was  wound  up  with  the  first,  and 
upon  its  decision  the  future  fate  of  France  in  a great  th«  King 
measure  hinged.  By  what  laws  were  the  elections  to  be  o'd'mancc, 
regulated  ? By  those  of  the  Empire,  or  of  preceding 
times  during  the  Revolution?  The  Acte  Additionnel, 
passed  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was  felt  »uthority. 
to  have  contained  some  important  modifications  of  the 
charter  in  this  respect ; and  it  had  been  determined  at 
Ghent  to  adopt  some  of  them,  if  a second  restoration 
should  take  place.  In  particular,  the  reduction  in  the 
age  requisite  for  a seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  an 
increase  in  their  number,  and  the  power  of  proposing  laws 
or  resolutions,  seemed  desirable,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  absence  of  any  existing  legisla- 
ture, thoro  was  no  authority  from  which  these  changes 
could  emanate  but  that  of  the  King  in  council ; and  the 
14  th  article  of  the  charter,  which  reserved  power  to  the 
King  of  introducing  such  modifications  in  the  charter  as 
the  interest  of  the  state  required,  seemed  to  give  sufficient 
authority  for  such  a proceeding.  In  conformity  with 
these  views,  an  ordinance  was  issued,  which  stated  in  the 
preamble  : “ It  was  his  Majesty’s  intention  to  have  pro-  J»iy  u, 
posed  to  the  two  Chambers  a law  for  the  regulation  of 
vol.  1.  11 
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election  of  deputies  for  the  departments.  His  wish  was 
to  have  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience and  the  well-understood  wishes  of  the  nation,  many 
articles  of  the  charter,  especially  those  touching  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  the  number  of  deputies,  the  initiative 
in  laws,  and  the  mode  of  deliberation.  The  misfortunes 
of  the  times  having  interrupted  the  sitting  of  the  Cham- 
bers, the  king  still  felt  that  at  present  the  number  of 
deputies  in  the  departments  was  much  too  small  to 
render  the  nation  sufficiently  represented.  It  seemed  in 
an  especial  manner  to  be  necessary  that  the  national 
representation  should  be  numerous ; that  its  powers 
should  be  periodically  renewed ; that  they  should  ema- 
nate directly  from  the  electoral  colleges ; in  fine,  that  the 
elections  should  be  the  expression  of  public  opinion  at  the 
moment.  As  no  act  of  the  legislature  can  authorise  these 
changes,  any  more  than  the  modifications  intended  to  be 
introduced  into  the  charter,  the  King  thought  it  was  just 
that  the  nation  should,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoy  the 
advantages  it  would  derive  from  a legislature  at  once 
more  numerous  and  less  restricted  in  the  conditions  of 
eligibility.  Wishing,  at  the  same  time,  that  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  charter  should  not  be  considered  as  definite 
until  it  had  received  the  constitutional  sanction,  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  will  be  the  first  object  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Chambers.  Thus  the  legislature  will  jointly 
enact  on  the  law  of  election,  and  the  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  charter  in  that  particular;  and  the  King  only  takes 
the  initiative  in  them  so  far  as  they  are  indispensable  and 
urgent,  and  under  the  obligation  to  follow  as  closely  as 
possible  the  charter  and  the  forms  already  in  usage.”1 
In  pursuance  of  these  motives,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, elected  in  1814,  was  dissolved,  and  a new  one  sum- 
moned on  an  entirely  new  basis,  which  rested  only  on  the 
royal  ordinance.  The  electoral  colleges  were  divided 
anew  into  Colleges  of  Departments,  and  Colleges  of 
Arrondissements.  The  latter  presented  the  candidates, 
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among  whom  the  colleges  of  departments  chose  the  half  chap. 
of  the  deputies.  The  electors  were  permitted  to  vote  at  IIL 
twenty-one,  instead  of  twenty-five,  the  time  fixed  by  the  181S- 
charter.  The  deputies  were  declared  eligible  at  twenty- 
five,  instead  of  thirty,  the  former  age.  The  number  of 
deputies  was  increased  from  262  to  395  ; and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  admitted,  on  that 
qualification  alone,  to  the  suffrage.  The  payment  of 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  francs  (£12)  was  the 
general  basis  of  the  qualification  for  voting.  It  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  observation,  that  this  great  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  introducing  an  entire  new 
class  of  voters,  drawn  from  the  army,  and  adding  no  less 
than  133  new  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was 
introduced  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  King,  without  the 
concurrence  of  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  by 
a royal  ordinance  alone.  But  being  for  the  most  part  a 
concession  in  favour  of  the  democratic  party,  the  thing  j„1rdiJ,“C0’ 
passed  without  objection,  and  they  silently  acquiesced  in 
an  exercise  of  the  royal  power  which,  in  this  instance  at  is.  )«)s; 
least,  was  in  their  favour.  The  Chamber  was  convoked  ii7iu!'’ 


for  the  24  th  September.1 

By  this  ordinance  an  immense  deal  of  power  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  prefects  of  departments,  Disunion 
who  were,  especially  in  the  south,  almost  entirely  under  K^Tand*1* 
the  direction  of  the  Royalist  committees,  composed  of  the  ^Angou- 
most  ardent  and  vehement  of  that  party.  The  Duke  {^°t“dAr_ 
d’Angouleinc  had,  in  the  first  tumult,  and  amidst  the  *?>»“?<> 

° • • „ , . . tbePrcfects. 

first  necessities  of  the  restoration,  received  from  the  King 


the  most  unlimited  power  for  the  organisation  of  the 


royal  authority  in  the  southern  provinces,  which  he  had 
traversed  in  their  full  extent,  and  where  he  had  rendered 


the  most  important  services.  He  was  intrusted  in  them 
all  with  the  nomination  of  new  prefects  in  lieu  of  those 
placed  by  Napoleon,  subject  to  the  approbation,  however, 
of  the  king  in  council.  As  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  proper  persons  to  be  nominated,  he  necessarily  fol- 
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lowed  the  advice  of  the  Royalist  committees ; and  they  pro- 
posed persons  so  violent  that  great  part  of  his  nominations 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  King.  As  soon  as  the  Duke 
d’Angouleme  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened  to  Paris 
to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  throne;  but  he  was  with- 
out difficulty  brought  to  see  that,  in  so  important  an  affair, 
and  one  on  which  the  ensuing  elections  would  in  a great 
measure  depend,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  prefects 
should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  cabinet.  It  was 
not  so  easy  a matter,  however,  to  deal  with  the  Count 
d’Artois,  and  the  Royalist  committees  in  the  north,  which 
were  under  his  direction ; and  such  was  the  resistance 
experienced  in  many  places  by  the  royal  prefects,  that 
Talleyrand  went  so  far  as  to  propose  in  the  cabinet  that 
that  Prince  should  be  exiled  from  the  kingdom.  This 
strong  measure  was  not  gone  into,  but  every  effort  was 
made  to  strengthen  the  interior  administration.  M.  de 
Barante  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  tire 
Interior,  and  M.  Guizot  Minister  of  Justice;  and  a cir- 
cular, equally  eloquent  and  judicious,  soon  after  issued  by 
the  Government  to  the  prefects,  which  had  the  happiest 
influence,  revealed  the  pen  of  the  former  of  these  accom- 
plished writers.1*  But  it  augured  ill  for  the  harmony  of 
administration,  and  the  future  fate  of  the  monarchy,  when 
schisms  so  serious  took  place  so  early  in  the  royal  family. 

# u FaiteB  Rentir  aux  habitans  do  votre  ddpartement,  combien  lo  occur  du 
Roi  souffro  surtout  do  no  pouvoir  empecher  lea  ddsostres  que  la  guerre  entraino 
& b a suite,  inais  que  lea  ddaastres  seraient  plus  grands  encore,  que  notre  avenir 
Borait  pour  ainBi  dire  sans  esp«5rances,  si  un  gouvernement  honorable  ot  tou* 
jours  esclave  de  sa  foi,  ne  donnait  A 1’ Europe  une  gnrantie,  que  rien  ne  pour- 
rait  supplier  ni  remplacer.  Nos  malheurs  sont  grands  aujourd’hui,  main  il  y 
A quatre  mois  que  tons  les  bons  Francois  en  gumissaient  d’avance,  et  les  voyoient 
venir  A la  suite  du  destructeur  de  notre  patrio.  En  exposant  nos  maux  je  vions 
de  tracer  vos  devoirs,  e’eat  en  ne  vous  dcartant  jamais  de  laligne  constitutionelle 
quo  suit  lo  gouverncment  du  Itoi,  en  vous  occupant  sans  reldche  de  tous  lea 
details  do  yob  functions,  en  portaut  vos  Koins  sur  la  conduite  et  l’expddition  des 
affaires,  en  rendont  A tous  uno  justice  cxacte  et  bienfaisante  que  vous  pourriez 
apaiser  quelques  esprits  encore  exagdrds  et  inquieta.  L’appui  et  les  avantagea 
individuels  cpie  chaque  citoyen  recevra  d’un  regime  de  liberty,  et  d’une  adminis- 
tration rdguli&re,  sont  lo  meilleur  et  mfime  le  seul  moyen  de  conciliation  entro 
tous  les  partis.” — Circulairt  aux  Prtfcts,  du  Ministre  de  V IntCrUur,  July  17, 
1815;  MonUeur,  July  18. 
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At  length  matters  came  to  such  a pass  that,  after  a few  chap. 
days’  deliberation,  an  ordinance  was  issued,  withdrawing  ' 
the  powers  of  the  extraordinary  commissioners,  and  re-  1815, 
storing  the  whole  power  in  the  kingdom  to  the  prefects 
appointed  by  the  King.* 

Ere  there  was  time  for  the  royal  authority  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  these  judicious  ordinances,  in  calming,  to  a rho  free- 
certain  degree,  the  passions  which  distracted  the  country,  press  is  re- 
a new  subject  of  difficulty  of  the  most  urgent  nature  pre-  buuh.n a" 
sented  itself,  and  that  was  in  regard  to  the  press.  Tal-  Jjuu1™j,‘ 
leyrand  and  Fouche  strongly  urged  on  the  cabinet  the 
necessity  of  some  great  relaxations  in  this  respect,  as 
bringing  the  administration  more  in  harmony  with  public 
opinion,  which  passionately  longed  for  the  consolation  to 
be  derived  amidst  all  their  distresses  from  the  liberty  of 
complaining.  The  liberty  of  the  press  had,  by  means  of 
the  censorship,  been  totally  extinguished  under  Napoleon ; 
and  though  restored  at  the  first  restoration  in  1814,  it 
was  soon  found  to  be  so  dangerous  an  arm  that  it  was 
deemed  indispensable  to  impose  some  check  upon  it. 
Accordingly,  the  law  of  October  21,  1814,  subjected  all 
pamphlets  or  journals  of  less  than  twenty  leaves  to  the 
censorship.  Now,  however,  when  public  opinion  was  de- 
claring itself  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  restoration  and 
against  the  Napoleonists,  it  was  thought  that  the  journals 
alone  were  to  be  considered  as  dangerous,  and  that  works 
of  thought  and  reflection  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  how- 

# “ Les  circonstances  extraordinaires  dans  lesquclles  s'dtait  trouvde  la  Franco 
depuis  trois  mois,  et  1' impossibility  do  la  faire  gouverner  par  les  magistrals 
royalement  institute,  avaient  obligd  de  d^guer,  soil  par  sa  Majesty  elle  me  me, 
soit  par  ses  ministres,  des  pouvoirs  extraordinaires  h quelques  Bujeta  devoutSs 
qui  touM  avaient  servi  avec  sfele  et  courage,  et  qui  presque  toujours  avaient  agi 
avec  aiicces  pour  faire  reconnaltre  1'autority  legitime.  Aujourd’hui  quo  le  Hoi 
avait  repria  les  runes  de  sou  gouvemement,  quo  lo  miniature  dtait  organise  et  en 
correspondance  avec  les  administrateurs  nominds  par  sa  Majesty,  les  fonctions 
des  commissaires  extraordinaires  devenaient  superflus  et  mdme  nuisibles  h la 
mnrche  des  affaires,  en  ddtruiaaut  l’unitd  d' action  qui  est  le  premier  besoiu  do 
toute  administration  r6guli£re.  Le  Roi  voulait  done  que  les  fonctions  des 
commissaires  extraordinaires  cessassent  surle  champ.” — Ordonnance  de  18”* 

July  1815;  Monitcur,  July  19  ; and  Capefigue’s  Hist,  de  la  Ratauralion,  i. 

23,  24. 
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chap,  ever  brief,  would  favour  the  government  rather  than  the 
..  U1' — reverse.  Louis  did  not  share  that  opinion,  and  kept  the 
‘Ordinance  ordinance  several  days  beside  him  before  it  received  his 
huVmo-  sanct‘on  > but  at  length,  on  the  pressing  solicitation  of 
nitiur,  July  his  ministers,  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  ordinance, 
25,'ST1".  removing  the  censorship  from  every  publication  except 
the  journals.1 

A still  more  hazardous  subject,  because  one  more  im- 
Rcasons  mediately  affecting  the  passions,  required  next  to  be  con- 
dmdt"e~  sidered,  which  was  the  selection  of  the  delinquents  who 
SfSS  wero  to  be  capitally  proceeded  against  or  banished  for 
ieonbtiu-  their  accession  to  the  rebellion  of  1815.  Fouchd  was 
ettsuy.  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  lists — ostensibly  as 
the  Minister  of  Police — really  as  the  person  in  France 
best  acquainted  with  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
most  qualified,  by  his  familiarity  with  traitors,  to  trace 
them  out  and  mark  them  out  for  public  justice  on  this  oc- 
casion. Many  circumstances  rendered  it  indispensable  to 
select  and  proceed  against  the  delinquents,  and  that  with- 
out delay.  The  universal  opinion  at  the  Court,  and  among 
the  Royalists,  wa3,  that  it  was  a deep-laid  conspiracy 
which  had  brought  back  Napoleon  ; that  the  army,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  leading  officers,  was  the  principal 
agent  in  it ; and  that,  if  the  chief  conspirators  were  only 
convicted  and  punished,  the  delusion  would  be  almost 
entirely  eradicated  in  the  country.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  grievously  wounded  in  their  feelings  by  the 
presence,  and  injured  in  their  purses  by  the  exactions 
of  the  Allies,  loudly  called  for  the  punishment  of  the 
authors  of  these  disasters ; while  the  representatives  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  at  Paris,  in  a voice  less  loud,  but 
still  more  effective,  insisted  that  a great  example  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  leaders  of  a revolution  which  had 
involved  Europe  again  in  the  flames  of  war,  compelled  a 
million  of  armed  men  to  enter  France,  and  cost  the  allied 
powers  at  least  £100,000,000  sterling,  must  be  brought 
to  condign  justice.  Clemency  and  generosity  had  been 
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tried  at  the  first  restoration,  and  failed  ; firmness  and  chap. 

decision  were  the  qualities  which  had  now  become  indis-  . I — 

pensable.  Louis  was  not  ignorant  with  what  perils  any  181o‘ 
measures  of  severity  against  the  marshals  or  generals  of,  c>  ... 
the  army  would  be  attended:  but  the  circumstances  left 26,$?;Lm. 

, , ' . . . , __  _ ^ i.SoO;Lam. 

him  no  alternative,  and  orders  were  given  to  rouche  tOT.226.227. 
prepare  the  lists  of  proscriptions.1 

The  veteran  traitor  drew  up  two  lists,  embracing  a |0 
great  proportion  of  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  been  Li«ts'ufper- 
linked  with  himself  in  his  innumerable  treacheries  and  accused  pre- 
treasons  during  his  long  career  ; and  he  put  the  crowning  Echdand 
act  to  the  whole  by  countersigning  the  ordinance  which 
marked  them  out  for  punishment.  As  originally  pre- 
pared  by  him,  the  lists  were  much  larger  than  was  finally 
agreed  to.  The  number  of  those  ordered  to  leave  Paris 
within  twenty-four  hours,  which  at  first  contained  sixty 
names,  including  two  ladies,*  was  reduced,  by  the  huma- 
nity of  Louis,  or  the  intercession  of  his  ministers,  to 
thirty-eight ; and  nineteen  were  ordered  to  be  arrested 
and  delivered  to  the  proper  military  tribunals  for  imme- 
diate trial.  The  number,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  the  terrible  results  which  had  flowed 
from  it,  was  not  great ; but  it  had  a melancholy  interest 
from  the  celebrity  of  many  of  the  names,  immortal  in 
history,  which  were  contained  in  it,  and  the  great  and 
glorious  deeds  in  French  annals  with  which  they  had 
been  connected.  The  names  were — “ Marshal  Ney,  Labe- 
doyero,  the  two  brothers  Lallemand,  Drouet,  D’Erlon, 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  Ameile,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton 
Duveraet,  Grouchy,  Clausel,  Deville,  Bertrand,  Drouot, 
Cambronne,  Lavalette,  liovigo.”  To  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  many  of  these  ^24“"’ 
names  are  as  household  words.2  The  second  list,  con-  1®15!  M.°: 
taining  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  banished  forty 
leagues,  was  more  numerous,  and  contained  names  not  i.  330, 331. 
less  illustrious ; but  it  has  not  the  absorbing  interest  of 

* Meadames  Hamden  and  De  Souza. 
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the  former,  from  none  of  the  persons  contained  in  it 
haring  met  with  the  same  tragic  fate.* 

Before  any  person  could  be  brought  to  trial  under  this 
ordinance,  two  other  ordinances  appeared,  regarding  the 
Chamber  of  the  Peers.  By  the  first  of  these,  issued  on 
the  same  day  as  the  fatal  lists  prepared  by  Fouch<3,  it 
was  declared  that  all  those  of  the  former  Chamber  of 
Peers  sitting  under  the  monarchy,  who  had  accepted  seats 
in  the  one  convoked  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  should  be  held  to  hare,  ipso  facto,  vacated  their 
seats  in  the  former  assembly,  and  be  now  erased  from  the 
list  of  its  members.  By  another  ordinance,  dated  1 7th 
August,  no  less  than  eighty-two  members  were  added  to 
tho  peerage.  This  large  addition  was  anxiously  con- 
sidered both  by  the  King  and  his  cabinet ; and  many 
names,  after  being  inserted,  were  erased,  and  again  inserted. 
The  list,  as  finally  arranged,  contained  many  illustrious 
names,  then  for  the  first  time  elevated,  or  restored  to  that 
dignity,  and  exhibited  a curious  proof  of  the  various  and 
contending  interests  which  had  been  at  work  in  its  forma- 
tion. The  King  invested  with  the  peerage f M.  de  Blacas, 
the  Count  de  la  Chatres,  the  Dukes  d’Enars,  d’Avaray, 
and  d’Aumont,  the  Count  d’Artois,  Viscount  Chateaubri- 
and, Count  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  Jules  de  Polignac, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,1  the  Duke  d’Angouleme, 


* " Les  individus  dont  les  noms  suivent — Lavois,  Mar<5chal  Soult,  Alex. 
Excelmans,  Bassano,  Marbot,  Felix  Lepelletier,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Mehul, 
Toussaint,  Gen.  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Harel,  Pierre  Barrere,  Arnault,  Pomcreal, 
Regnault  de  St  Angely,  Arrighi  de  Padoua,  Dessau  (fils),  Garraw,  R6nl,  Bouvier, 
Dermstard,  Merlin  de  Douai,  Durbach,  Dirat,  Defennont,  Bory  St  Vincent, 
Felix  Dcsportes,  Gamier  de  Saintes,  Mellinet,  Hullin,  Cluys,  Courtin,  Forbin, 
J ancon  (fils  aine),  Letorque,  Dideville — sortiront  dans  trois  jours  de  la  ville 
de  Paris,  ct  se  retireront  dans  l’interieur  do  la  France,  dans  le  lieu  que  n6tre 
Ministrede  la  Police-G6n6rale  leur  ddsignera,  et  ofi  ils  resteront  sous  sa  surveil- 
lance, en  attendant  que  les  Chambres  Btatuent  sur  ceux  d’entre  eux  qui  devrout 
ou  sortir  du  royaume  ou  dtre  livr«5s  & la  poursuite  des  tribunaux.” — Ordon- 
nance,  July  24th;  Moniteur,  July  25,  1815. 

t The  right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers,  or  being  a " Pair  de  France,” 
was  not,  as  in  England,  the  birthright  of  all  the  nobility,  but  was  a privilege 
conferred  on  a certain  number  of  them,  as  the  Stars  of  the  Garter  or  the 
Thistle  with  us,  by  the  gift  of  the  Sovereign. 
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General  Monnier,  Admiral  Gantheaume,  the  Duke  deBerri,  chav. 

the  Count  dc  la  Guichh,  and  the  Count  de  laFerronnays,  — 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Abb4  de  Montesquieu,  the  Marquis  1815' 
d’Ormond,  the  Duke  d’Alberg,  and  several  others.  To 
these  were  afterwards  added  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Montebello,  of  Marshal  Berthier,  and  Marshal  Bessieres. 

A still  more  momentous  change  took  place  by  an  ordi- 
nance  which  appeared  a few  days  after,  on  August  19, 
making  the  Beat  in  the  Peers  hereditary,  which  was  the  he^iurj. 
subject  of  long  and  anxious  discussions  during  four  days  Al‘s' 19, 
in  the  cabinet.  Louis  argued  strongly  that,  in  agreeing 
to  this  change,  he  was  stripping  the  Crown  of  one  of  its 
most  important  prerogatives,  and  of  nearly  all  its  influ- 
ence in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  “ With  the  cessation  of 
ambition,”  said  he,  “ my  influence  over  the  peerage  is  at  an 
end.  When  it  becomes  a family  inheritance,  I have  no 
power  over  it : I can  no  longer  put  a ring  on  the  finger  of 
one  of  my  own  household.”  Talleyrand  insisted  vehemently 
for  the  hereditary  succession  : “We  must  have,”  said  he, 

“ stability  : we  must  build  for  a long  future."  At  length 
it  was  carried  for  the  hereditary  right ; and  the  preamble 
of  the  ordinance  bore — “The  king  being  desirous  to  give 
to  his  people  a new  pledge  of  his  anxiety  to  establish 
in  the  most  stable  manner  the  institutions  on  which  the 
government  reposes,  and  being  convinced  that  nothing 
insures  more  the  repose  of  states  than  that  inheritance 
of  feeling  which  is  created  in  families,  by  being  called 
to  the  exercise  of  important  functions,  which  creates 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  persons  in  high  stations, 
whose  fidelity  to  their  prince  and  devotion  to  their  country 
are  guaranteed  by  the  principles  and  examples  they 
have  received  from  their  fathers.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  observations  are  well  founded,  but  unfor- 
tunately something  more  is  required  than  a seat  in  it  to 
render  a hereditary  House  of  Peers  either  useful  or  influ- 
ential— either  a rampart  to  the  Crown,  or  a barrier  against 
its  encroachments — and  that  is,  a corresponding  succes- 
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sion  of  fortune  to  support  the  dignity,  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  territorial  aristocracy,  and  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture. Both  were  swept  away  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  and  with  them  the  possibility  of 
reconstructing  society  in  F ranee  on  the  basis  of  European 
freedom,  in  which  a powerful  hereditary  aristocracy  is  an 
essential  element.  Without  it  there  remains  to  society 
only  the  choice  of  Oriental  despotism,  or  American  equa- 
lity ; the  tyranny  of  pachas  and  agas,  or  prefects,  in  the 
Old  World,  or  the  imperious  commands  of  a numerical 
majority  in  the  New.1 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  discussions,  the  allied 
sovereigns  returned  to  Paris.  The  importance  of  the 
negotiations  of  which  it  had  become  the  theatre  rendered 
their  presence  indispensable.  But  their  entry  was  very 
different  from  what  it  had  been  the  year  before  : the 
melodramatic  display  of  generosity  was  at  an  end,  the 
reality  of  vengeance  was  to  commence.  They  came  with- 
out external  pomp  or  parade,  and  after  their  arrival 
were  entirely  occupied  with  the  important  negotiations 
which  were  going  forward.  If  they  appeared  at  all,  it 
was  attended  by  a single  footman,  and  driving  in  a 
travelling  caleche  with  a pair  of  horses.  They  had  no 
need  of  the  pomp  of  royalty  in  the  metropolis ; their 
attendants  were  sufficiently  numerous  through  the  coun- 
try. They  extended  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Never  had  such  an  inundation  of  armed  men 
poured  over  a single  country.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
warriors  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment 
had  already  entered,  and  the  stream  still  continued  to 
flow  on  without  any  visible  abatement.  The  eastern  pro- 
vinces could  no  longer  contain  the  armed  multitude ; 
already  they  extended  over  the  central  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  were  even  approaching  those  which  were  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  waves.2  A certain  district  behind  the 
Loire,  occupied  by  the  troops  which  had  retired  from 
Paris,  and  the  wreck  of  the  army  which  had  fought  at 
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Waterloo,  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
surrounded  by  the  innumerable  multitude  of  their  enemies ; 
but  even  this  last  relic  of  nationality  was  ere  long  swept 
away. 

The  army  which  had  retired  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Davoust  behind  the  Loire  was  still  45,000 
strong,  with  1 20  guns ; and  as  it  was  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  which  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  suffered  little  during  the  brief 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  it  presented  a very  impos- 
ing appearance.  The  peasants  in  the  departments  in 
which  it  was  cantoned,  seeing  those  dense  battalions, 
splendid  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  long  trains  of  artillery 
and  caissons,  still  in  the  finest  possible  order,  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  the  army  had  suffered  any  serious 
reverse,  aud  loudly  demanded  to  be  incorporated  in  its 
ranks,  and  led  against  the  enemy.  The  soldiers,  and 
nearly  all  the  colonels  and  inferior  officers,  shared  the 
same  sentiments  ; insomuch  that  it  was  with  no  small 
difficulty  that  they  were  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
discipline,  and  prevented  from  breaking  into  open  revolt. 
The  chiefs  of  La  Vendee  had  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  them,  and  offered  to  array  the  whole  strength 
of  the  western  provinces  round  the  sacred  standard  of 
national  independence.  But  noble  as  these  sentiments 
were,  and  honourable  to  the  men  who  in  this  extremity 
forgot  their  former  feuds  in  the  common  desire  to  save 
their  country,  they  were  far  from  being  shared  by  the 
superior  officers  and  generals  of  the  army — Marshal 
Davoust,  General  Haxo,  General  Gerard,  and  Kellerman, 
who  were  at  its  head.  Without  undervaluing  their  own 
resources,  they  were  more  aware  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  opposed  to  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  expect  that 

45.000  or  50,000  men  could  maintain  a contest  with 

400.000  or  500,000,  who  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.1  Davoust  accordingly  issued  a proclamation  to  the 
soldiers  on  the  14th  July,  in  which  he  called  on  the  troops 
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to  unite  themselves  to  the  King ; and,  however  unpalatable 
to  them  the  stern  realities  of  their  situation,  it  carried 
conviction  to  every  breast.* 

So  general  was  the  feeling  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
these  sentiments,  that  on  the  day  following  Davoust  was 
enabled  to  present  to  the  King  the  unqualified  submission 
of  the  troops.  “ Sire !”  said  he,  “ the  army,  full  of  confi- 
dence iu  your  generosity,  and  determined  to  prevent,  by 
uniting  itself  to  you,  civil  war,  and  to  bring  back,  by 
their  example,  such  as  may  be  estranged  from  you,  flat- 
ters itself  that  you  will  receive  its  submission  with  kind- 
ness, and  that,  throwing  a veil  over  the  past,  you  will  not 
close  your  heart  to  any  of  your  children.”  On  the  day 
following,  Davoust  ventured  on  the  still  more  decisive 
and  perilous  step  of  causing  them  to  hoist  the  white  flag. 
“ Soldiers  ! ” said  he,  “ it  remains  for  you  to  complete 
the  act  of  submission  you  have  just  made,  by  a painful 
but  necessary  sacrifice.  Hoist  the  white  flag ! I know 
that  I demand  of  you  a great  sacrifice  ; during  twenty- 
five  years  we  have  gloried  in  the  colours  which  we  bear. 
But,  great  as  it  is,  the  good  of  our  country  demands  that 
sacrifice.  I am  incapable,  soldiers,  of  giving  you  an  order 
which  is  contrary  to  your  honour : preserve  for  your 
country  a brave  and  numerous  army.”1 

But  although  the  army  of  the  Loire  had  thus  hoisted 
the  white  flag,  and  submitted  to  the  royal  authority,  it  still 
formed  a formidable  body,  and  its  dissolution  was  justly 


* “ Lcs  commissaires  donnent  Tassurance  qu’uno  reaction  no  sera  pas  k 
craindre,  que  les  passions  soront  dominCes,  les  homines  respectes,  les  prineipea 
aauv^s  ; qu’il  n’y  aura  point  do  destitutions  arbitraires  dans  l’annee,  quo  son 
honneur  sera  A couvcrt.  On  en  a pour  gage  la  nomination  du  Mnrtchal  St 
Cyr  au  ministero  do  la  guerre,  cello  de  Fouchtf  au  ministero  de  la  police.  Cea 
conditions  sont  acceptablcs.  L’int^rGt  national  doit  r6uuir  francheinent  l’armeo 
au  Roi.  Get  int£r£t  exige  quelques  sacrifices;  faisons  les  avec  uno  tfnergie 
roodcste.  L'armee,  l'amico  unie  deviendra  au  bosoin  lo  centre  do  rallicment 
des  Francis  ot  des  Royalistes  eux-mdmes  ! Unisaous-nous,  serrons-uous,  no 
nous  a6parons  jamais.  Soyons  Francois  ! Ce  fut  toujoura,  vous  lo  snvez,  lo 
sentiment  qui  doinina  mon  &me.  11  ne  mo  quittera  qu’avec  mon  deruior 
soupir.*  — Proclamation  du  Marichal  Daroust,  July  14,  1815;  Monitcur, 
July  15. 
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deemed  by  the  allied  sovereigns  an  indispensable  condi-  chap. 

tion  of  a general  peace.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  par-  1 — 

ticular,  was  in  an  especial  manner  urgent  upon  that  point, 
and  through  his  minister,  Nesselrode,  demanded,  in  per-  Disbanding 
emptory  terms,  its  immediate  disbanding.  Several  secret  ofthouTtc. 
notes  had  been  presented  to  that  sovereign,  which  painted 
in  strong  but  not  exaggerated  colours  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing a powerful  body  of  turbulent  men,  trained  by  twenty 
years  of  war  and  license,  to  remain  as  a nucleus  for  the 
disaffected  in  the  heart  of  the  country.*  No  sooner  was 
the  formal  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire  presented  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  French 
Government,  than  they  took  the  most  effective  means  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  requisition.  225,000  men 
rapidly  defiled  towards  the  Loire,  and  took  up  positions 
around  it  in  every  direction,  which  rendered  resistance  or 
escape  alike  impossible.  The  King  made  no  opposition  to 
the  demand,  too  happy  to  have  the  powerful  armies  of 
the  Allies  to  enforce  a measure,  indispensable  alike  for 
the  stability  of  his  throne  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom. 

No  new  ordinance  was  promulgated  ; the  ordinance  of 
23d  March  1815,  which  proclaimed  the  disbanding  of  the 
army  on  Napoleon’s  return,  was  only  officially  published, , MoniUnr 
and  ordered  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  authorities.  Thus  ' 

France  was  spared  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  army  »>. 47^ 
disbanded  by  an  ordinance  emanating  directly  from  the  193.'  ' 
allied  headquarters.1 

Marshal  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  as  war  minister,  was 

* u Vingt  anneos  de  guoxre  et  do  licence  ont  form§  en  France  uno  popula- 
tion militaire  qui  bo  refuse  & tout  ordro  et  & toutc  soumission.  L’armSe  vou- 
lait  la  chance  dep  hazards,  les  dotations,  et  les  avanccmcnts  dans  les  grades. 

Elle  ne  les  voyait  que  dans  le  rappel  de  son  chef,  et  elle  y 6tait  decide  avee 
rage.  L’armeo  Fran^aiso  rappolle  & la  fois  les  souvenirs  dcs  Mamcluks  cu 
Egyptc,  de  la  Gordo  Pr6torienne  a Home,  dcs  Arabes  fanatiques  sous  Mahomet 
Pour  servir  & l’tfpoquo  do  la  paix,  cotte  armeo  doit  6trc  d£composC*e,  moral  is^o, 
si  on  ne  parvient  pas  & en  dltruire  les  trois  quarts.  II  faut  done  Fattaquor 
sons  perdro  do  temps.  II  n’y  a pas  A hesiter ; il  faut  quo  cette  nrnieo  soit 
attaquee,  detruite,  les  prisonniers  conduits  en  Russio  doivent  y rester  asscz 
lougtemps  pour  s’amender  comme  les  d6port£s  A Botany  Bay.1* — Cafefiqce, 

L 45,  46. 
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chap,  intrusted  with  the  regulations  for  the  reorganisation  of 
UL  the  army.  The  great  object  in  view,  in  that  measure, 

1o81s-  was  to  extirpate  the  esprit  de  corps  which  attached  so 

Rco^»ni»- strongly  to  particular  regiments  from  the  memory  of 
»nnj°int<>*  glorious  deeds,  and  substitute  in  its  room  the  attachments 
mJSiu  and  associations  connected  with  the  provinces.  For  this 

legion..  purpose  the  whole  army  was  not  only  disbanded,  but 

entirely  broken  up,  the  officers  and  men  detached  from 
each  other,  and  re-arranged  in  new  battalions  formed  after 
a totally  different  manner.  Eighty-six  departmental 
legions,  of  three  battalions  each,  were  formed,  and  fifty- 
two  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Every  soldier,  conscript 
or  recruit,  was  enrolled  in  the  legion  of  the  department 
where  he  had  been  bora  ; and  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  were  so  scattered  through  the  different  legions 
that  not  only  was  their  spirit  broken,  but  their  numbers 
rapidly  declined,  and  their  ascendancy  was  at  an  end. 
This  plan,  the  execution  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
experienced  hand  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  was  admirably 
calculated  to  extinguish  the  military  esprit  de  corps  in 
the  army,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  France  and  to 
Europe  ; but  it  was  likely  to  induce  hazards  of  a dif- 
1Ca  iiU9  ferent  kind  if  serious  internal  troubles  arose  again,  and 
i «i.v  ITc  V the  ardent  Royalist  legions  of  La  Vcnddc  and  Provence 
343,’ 344.'  came  to  be  arrayed  against  the  sturdy  republicans  of 
Burgundy  or  Alsace.1 

Another  mortification,  not  so  great  in  reality,  but  more 
uraiing  galling,  because  more  visible  to  tho  senses,  awaited  the 
Keum°.  Parisians  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  museum,  and  the 
restoration  of  those  glorious  works  of  art  which  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  French  from  all  the  countries  which 
„ Hj  they  had  conquered.  This  important  event,  which  has 
Europe,  c.  been  already  noticed  as  closing  the  great  drama  of  the 
xcv.  is,  ReV0iuti0n, 2 requires  to  be  again  mentioned  in 

this  place,  as  commencing  the  new  drama  which  was  to 
succeed  it ; for  such  is  the  ceaseless  succession  of  human 
events,  and  the  connection  between  the  chains  which  unite 
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them,  that  what  appears  to  terminate  with  poetic  justice 
one  epoch,  is  found  to  have  been  only  the  commencement 
of  a new  one.  Among  the  many  difficulties  which  beset 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Restoration,  not  the  least  arose  from  the  ulcerated 
feelings  which  this  great  act  of  retributive  justice  awak- 
ened in  the  breasts  of  the  French  people.  They  were  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  dignified  self-restraint  which 
led  the  Allies,  when  they  had  the  power,  to  abstain  from 
following  their  bad  example,  and  to  confine  the  abstract- 
ion to  the  restitution  of  the  works  of  art  which  they 
had  reft  from  the  European  states.  They  saw  only  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  museum  a convincing  proof  of  the 
reality  of  their  subjugation,  and  themselves  experienced 
the  anguish  which  they  had  so  often  inflicted  on  others. 
No  one  could  deny  the  justice  of  their  doom — 

“ Neque  enim  lex  aequior  ulla, 

Quoin  nccia  artifices  arte  perire  suo.’’ 

But  no  one  need  be  told  that,  however  much  the  justice 
of  this  rule  may  satisfy  the  feelings  of  others,  it  is  any- 
thing but  a consolation  to  the  sufferers  under  it ; and 
that,  of  all  the  aggravations  of  the  pains  of  punishment, 
there  is,  perhaps,  none  so  great  as  the  secret  conscious- 
ness of  having  ourselves  induced  it.1 

The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  was  so  des- 
perate that  nothing  could  well  exceed  it ; and  if  some 
breathing  time  had  not  been  given  by  the  Allies  in  their 
requisitions,  utter  ruin  must  have  overtaken  the  French 
nation.  Baron  Louis,  the  new  finance -minister,  had 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  July.  He  found  the  coffers  empty,  credit 
ruined,  the  revenue  forestalled  by  the  requisitions  in  the 
provinces,  or  dried  up  by  the  impossibility  of  collecting 
any  taxes.  In  the  general  despair,  every  one  looked 
only  to  his  own  security ; and  the  most  obvious  and  effi- 
cacious way  of  doing  that  appeared  to  be  for  every  person 
to  hold  fast  by  his  own  property,  and  cease  altogether 
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the  payment  of  any  demand  by  another.  Revenue  there 
was  none  ; for  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies,  who  had  over- 
spread three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  France,  forced 
payment  of  their  scourging  requisitions  without  leaving  a 
sous  to  meet  any  other  demand.  Several  measures  to 
raise  a supply  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  State 
were  adopted,  as  the  sale  of  woods,  and  certain  properties 
belonging  to  municipalities,  which  the  Crown  had  a right 
to  dispose  of.  But  this  was  a trifling  and  temporary 
relief  only ; the  material  thing  was  to  get  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  grinding  requisitions  of  the  Allies,  which 
rendered  all  collection  of  the  revenue  for  the  internal 
necessities  of  the  kingdom  hopeless.  The  capitalists, 
who  had  great  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government  and  credit  of  the  country,  made  this  an 
absolute  condition  of  any  advances  on  their  part  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  state;  and  at  length,  on  the  urgent 
representations  of  Baron  Louis,  an  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded which  in  some  degree  alleviated  the  distress  of 
the  treasury.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  100,000,000  francs  (£4,000,000  sterling), 
instantly  paid  down,  the  requisitions  should  cease  for  two 
months.  This  sum  was  raised  by  forced  loans  laid  on 
the  chief  towns,  in  payment  of  which  the  Government 
agreed  to  take  bills  payable  at  distant  dates,  which  the 
treasury  discounted  on  reasonable  terms.  The  measure 
was  violent,  but  the  public  necessities  left  no  alternative ; * 

* Income  and  Expenditure  of  France  for  tiie  last  years  of  the 
War  and  first  of  the  Restoration. 

Receipts.  Expenditure. 


Franc*. 

£ 

Franca. 

£ 

1812, 

1,070,000,000 

or  42,800,000 

...  1,076,014,000 

or  43,000,000 

1813, 

1,150,000,000 

_ 46,000,000 

...  1,171,418,000 

_ 46,800,000 

1814, 

637,432,000 

_ 25,500,000 

;..  709,394,626 

_ 28,280,000 

1815, 

876,318,232 

_ 35,000,000 

931,441,404 

..  37,200,000 

1816, 

1,036,804,534 

_ 41,400,000 

...  1,055,854,028 

„ 42,250,000 

— StatUliquc  tic  la  France — Finance,  p.  1 2. 


During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  nearly  half  tlio  expenditure  of  France  was 
levied  on  foreign  states,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  finance  accounts  at  all. 
From  1814  downwardB  it  was  reduced  to  its  own  resources.  The  great  expen- 
diture of  1 8 1 6 was  owing  to  the  war  contributions  to  the  Allios. 
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and  to  the  credit  of  the  French  capitalists  it  must  be  chap. 

added  that  they  came  liberally  forward,  and  aided  the  — 

municipalities  powerfully  in  providing  for  the  sums  1R15‘ 
assessed  upon  them.  So  successful  were  their  efforts, 
that  the  crisis  was  surmounted  better  than  could  have  i c iiU 
been  expected.  The  deficit  for  the  year  was  only  u 
55,000,000  francs  (£2,200,000),  the  income  being  £r“"’*rt- 
876,318,232  francs  (£35,000,000),  and  the  expenditure  rp-T”*' 
931,441,404  francs,  or  £37,200,000.1 

Notwithstanding  this  convention,  which  afforded  great  „9 
relief  when  it  was  once  fully  acted  upon,  and  the  regular  Settlements 
payments  begun,  the  exactions  of  the  Allies  continued  troop”. V 
without  intermission ; and  on  all  sides  fresh  bodies  of 
armed  men  were  continually  pouring  into  tho  devoted  t,oni 
country.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the  crusade  : large  as 
France  is,  it  seemed  almost  incapable  of  containing  the 
prodigious  multitude  which  poured  into  its  territory. 

The  Allies  divided  its  provinces  between  them,  and  the 
districts  they  severally  occupied  were  deemed  ominous  of 
an  approaching  partition  of  their  country.  The  English, 
Hanoverians,  and  Belgians,  80,000  strong,  were  quartered 
in  the  provinces  between  Paris  and  the  Flemish  frontier. 

The  Prussians  were  encamped  in  a mass  round  Paris,  and 
stretched  from  thence  to  the  Loire  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  : their  insolence  and  overbearing  manner,  as  well 
as  exactions,  the  requital  of  sue  years  of  French  bondage, 
excited  universal  indignation.  The  Austrians,  Bava- 
rians, and  W Urtembergers,  were  scattered  over  Burgundy, 
the  Nivernais,  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  and  Dau- 
phind  The  Piedmontese  and  Austrians  from  Italy 
occupied  Provence  and  Languedoc ; the  numerous  corps 
of  the -Russians  overspread  the  plains  of  Lorraine  and 
Champagne ; the  Saxon  and  Baden  troops,  Alsace ; the 
Hungarians  were  spread  out  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. “ Pour  comble  de  malheur,”  as  the  French 
historians  say,  40,000  Spaniards  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  inundated  Roussillon  and  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees, 
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not  to  engage  in  the  conflict,  for  it  was  entirely  over,  but 
to  share  in  the  expected  booty.  The  Duke  d’Angouleme, 
by  hastening  to  the  spot,  and  by  great  personal  exertions, 
succeeded  in  persuading  this  uncalled-for  and  unruly  body 
of  invaders  to  retire.  Never  bqfore — not  even  in  the 
days  of  universal  mourning,  when  the  Northern  nations 
overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  advancing  like  a 
resistless  torrent,  drove  the  whole  native  population 
before  them — had  such  an  inundation  of  armed  men 
overwhelmed  a country  ; and  never  had  a people  been  so 
thoroughly  subjugated,  for  already  800,000  foreign  sol- 
• diers  occupied  their  territory,  and  their  native  army  was 
disbanded.  The  moderation  of  the  conquerors  was  their 
last  remaining  hope.1 

This  dreadful  accumulation  of  evils  produced  its  usual 
result  in  ulcerating  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  south, 
especially,  the  effect  appeared  with  extraordinary  vehe- 
mence, for  not  only  were  the  inhabitants  of  its  provinces 
all  of  a warm  and  ardent  temperament,  but  the  party 
feuds  of  centuries’  duration  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  subsequently  between  the  Royalists 
and  Republicans,  had  inspired  them  with  the  most  violent 
hatred  against  each  other.  Disorders  there  were  already 
seen  to  be  inevitable  during  the  month  of  J une,  when  the 
Imperial  armies  were  collected  on  the  frontier,  and  few 
armed  men  remained  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  the 
general  effervescence,  when,  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  W aterloo  arrived,  aud  the  tele- 
graph brought  to  General  Verdier,  the  commander  of  the 
district,  at  the  same  time  the  intelligence  of  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon.  The  news  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  Sunday 
at  noonday,  when  the  people  were  just  leaving  church, 
and  instantly  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  city  and 
the  adjoining  districts.  Being  all  ardent  Royalists,  the 
intelligence  excited  them  to  the  very  highest  degree.  The 
transports  were  universal — the  enthusiasm  unbounded. 
General  Verdier  had  a regiment  of  infantry,  a battery  of 
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artillery,  and  several  squadrons  of  horse,  at  his  command,  chap. 

and  with  military  instinct  they  arranged  themselves  round 1_ 

their  commander  on  the  commencement  of  the  crisis.  1815‘ 
The  firm  countenance  of  the  troops,  who  shouted  inces- 
santly “ Vive  l’Empereur,”  for  a time  restrained  the 
ardour  of  the  people,  among  whom  the  cry  of  “ Vive  le 
Roi  ” was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  But  the  Royalists 
got  possession  of  the  church  steeples,  and  sounded  the 
tocsin  ; and  its  well-known  clang,  with  the  flying  rumours 
already  in  circulation,  soon  brought  a prodigious  concourse 
of  peasants  from  the  country  into  the  streets.  This 
accession  of  strength  rendered  the  transports  of  the 
Royalists  uncontrollable.  Cries  of  “ Vive  le  Roi”  burst 
from  all  sides.  The  troops  were  soon  enveloped  by  an 
insurgent  and  menacing  multitude ; and  Verdier,  despair- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  himself  in  his  posts, 
though  there  were  two  forts  commanding  the  city,  and 
dreading  the  responsibility  of  commencing  a civil  war, , Um  v 
while  as  yet  uncertain  what  authority  was  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy  at  Paris,  evacuated  the  town  in  the  course  lvEusi 
of  the  evening,  and  retreated  with  all  his  forces  to  m ' 
Toulon.1 

This  retreat  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  massacre;  and  never  did  the  violent  passions  and  Manure  at 
savage  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of^nTssuid 
France  appear  in  more  frightful  colours.  The  offer-26, 
vescence  was  so  great,  the  people  so  violent,  that  the 
troops  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
through  the  multitudes  which  thronged  around  them  on 
every  side ; but  after  they  were  gone  all  order  ceased, 
and  the  reaction  burst  forth  with  ungovernable  fury.  It 
began  with  the  murder  of  a few  Mamelukes,  with  their 
wives,  who  had  followed  the  army  of  Napoleon  back  from 
Egypt.  They  were  cut  down  without  mercy,  many  on 
the  harbour’s  edge,  where  they  had  fled  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing barks  to  escape  from  their  murderers.  The  whole, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  slaughtered,  and 
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chap,  thrown  into  the  water.  A few  who  had  swam  out  to  sea 
1U'  were  despatched  by  musket  shots  after  they  had  gained  a 
1815-  considerable  distance.  Having  once  tasted  of  blood,  the 
multitude  was  as  fierce  as  maddening  wolves  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  During  the  whole  night,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, they  sought  out  the  old  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  army,  and  bayoneted  them  without  mercy. 
Among  the  victims  was  M.  Angles  Capefiguc,  a man  of 
eminence  and  respectability,  the  friend  of  Massena,  and 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Empire  ; his  body  was 
pierced  in  a hundred  places  with  pikes.  Powerless,  and 
passed  by  their  followers,  in  the  strife,  the  Royalist  Com- 
mittee remained  passive  spectators  of  the  massacre.  At 
length,  after  two  days  of  tumult  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
loss  of  above  a hundred  lives,  a sort  of  urban  guard  was 
• assembled,  and  messengers  despatched  to  some  English 
i c»p.  Hi.  vessels  in  the  bay,  and  by  the  aid  of  succour  sent  by  them 
i.am.V.«5, an  end  was  put  to  the  massacre.  Marseilles  proved  on 
349i35o’-i'  this  occasion  the  satanic  wisdom  with  which  the  chiefs  of 
Hin.  of  t]je  Gironde  had  sent  for  and  awaited  tho  arrival  of  the 

Europe,  c. 

vii.  § do.  F&teres  de  Marseilles,  to  head  the  insurrection  on  the 
18th  August  1792.1 

33  Marshal  Brune  was  at  this  time  intrusted  with  the 
DegHw™  general  command  in  the  south  of  France  ; and  he  was  at 
Brune  for  Toulon  when  Verdier  arrived  with  the  troops  from  Mar- 
juijrsi.  scilles,  followed  soon  after  by  intelligence  of  the  frightful 
atrocities  committed  in  that  city.  Uncertain  at  first 
which  party  was  to  gain  the  ascendancy  at  Paris,  he 
temporised  for  a few  weeks,  but  in  the  end  of  July, 
finding  the  authority  of  the  King  firmly  established  in  the 
capital,  and  generally  recognised  throughout  France,  he 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  sent  in  his  adhesion.  The 
Royalists  had  no  fault  to  reproach  him  with  but  his 
ready  recognition  of  Napoleon,  and  tardy  return  to  the 
colours  of  the  monarchy.  To  explain  his  conduct  in 
these  particulars,  the  marshal  set  out  on  the  31st  for 
Paris  by  land.  His  friends,  who  dreaded  the  catas- 
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trophc  which  followed,  in  vain  besought  him  to  change  chap. 
his  route,  and  embark  at  Toulon  for  Havre  de  Grace.  IU~ 
The  old  soldier  revolted  at  such  a proposal  as  an  impu-  1815- 
tntion  on  his  courage,  and,  only  the  more  resolute  to , t 
brave  the  dangers  from  the  representations  of  their  «7;_c«r 
reality,  persevered  in  his  intention  of  proceeding  by  ]'.  sii.  c' 
land.1 

On  the  2d  August  he  arrived  at  Avignon,  whether  the 
rumour  of  his  approach  had  preceded  him.  He  stopped  He  u mur- 
in  the  morning  at  a hotel  near  the  Rhone  to  change  a^oI 
horses ; his  countenance  was  recognised,  and  a crowd  Ang-  2- 
immediately  assembled,  in  which  the  ferocious  passions 
and  vehement  spirit  of  the  south  were  soon  conspicuous. 

A rumour,  as  false  as  it  was  certain  to  be  believed, 
spread  rapidly  through  the  crowd,  that  he  had  been 
actively  concerned  in  the  massacres  of  September  1792 
in  Paris,  and  had  actually  carried  the  head  of  the 
Princess  of  Lamballe,  affixed  to  a pike,  to  the  windows 
of  the  King.  His  friends  in  vain  represented  that  he 
was  not  in  Paris  at  all,  but  on  the  frontier  with  the 
army,  on  the  occasion.  That  statement,  though  true, 
did  not  produce  the  slightest  impression.  It  was  added, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  Paris,  but  to  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  to  aid  in  leading  the  troops  and  renewing  the 
war.  Twice  he  set  out  from  the  hotel  under  the  escort 
of  the  prefect,  M.  de  St  Chamont,  the  mayor  of 
Avignon,  and  a handful  of  intrepid  citizens,  who,  though 
Royalists,  had  hastened  with  generous  devotion  to  save 
the  life  of  their  opponent  at  the  hazard  of  their  own ; 
and  twice  he  was  forced  to  return,  from  the  experienced 
impossibility  of  forcing  a passage.  At  length  the  people 
became  so  furious  that  all  resistance  was  in  vain ; they 
violently  assaulted  the  principal  gate  of  the  hotel,  and 
while  the  prefect  and  mayor,  with  a handful  of  troops, 
bravely  made  good  that  post,  a few  dastardly  assassins 
got  in  by  a back  window,  and,  breaking  into  the  room 
where  the  marshal  was,  laid  him  dead  at  their  feet  by. 
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chap,  two  shots  from  carbines.  Ferocious  shouts,  as  from  the 
1I1-  demons  of  hell,  immediately  followed  the  bloody  deed : 
1815-  the  body  was  dragged  by  the  heels  through  the  streets, 
and  cast  into  the  Rhone.  That  rapid  stream  quickly 
floated  it  down  to  the  sea,  by  the  waves  of  which  the 
body  was  cast  ashore  in  a deserted  haven  between  Arles 
and  Tarascon,  where  it  was  descried  amidst  the  sea-weed 
by  the  vultures,  which  in  those  warm  climates  never  fail 
to  discover  their  prey.  Their  concourse  attracted  the 
attention  of  a poor  fisherman,  who  approached  the  spot 
and  discovered  the  corpse.  He  retired  at  the  moment 
for  fear  of  danger  to  himself,  for,  being  an  old  soldier, 
he  recognised  the  features  of  him  who  had  once  been  his 
■ i Am.  r.  general ; but  returned  at  night,  and  with  his  own  hands 
£ave  ^ a decent  sepulture  in  the  sands  of  the  Bhore — as 
17^,  173;  if  to  prove  that  the  most  renowned  tragedies  of  antiquity 

Lac.  1.351,  L ii  i«i  * , 

852.  were  to  find  a parallel  m those  which  arose  out  of  the 
French  Revolution.1  * 

Such  was  the  impotence,  not  merely  of  the  constituted 
Farther  authorities,  but  of  the  Royalist  committees,  who  were 
thTsouTh.111  supposed  to  direct  the  public  movement,  that  the  official 
Aog.  is.  g^tte  announced  that  Marshal  Brune,  menaced  by  the 
populace  of  Avignon,  had  committed  suicide.  It  was 
not  for  a considerable  time  after  that  the  real  facts 
became  known; — so  powerful  is  popular  passion,  not 
merely  in  instigating  to  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  but  in 
concealing  their  enormity,  or  misrepresenting  their  cha- 
racter. The  horrid  example  was  not  long  in  being 
followed  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  Bands  of  assassins, 
issuing  from  Avignon,  Nimes,  and  Toulouse,  devastated 
the  houses  of  the  suspected  persons  wherever  they  could 
be  found,  and  perpetrated  cruelties  on  the  unhappy 
inmates,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the  worst  atroci- 
ties of  the  Revolution.  After  sacking  the  chateau  of 

* The  classical  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  freed  man  and  old  soldier 
of  Pompey  celebrating  the  funeral  obsequies  of  that  great  man  on  the  shores  of 
Egypt,  after  the  battle  of  Phorsalio. 
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Vaquerviile,  the  •wretched  inhabitants  were  burnt  alive 
in  its  flames.  At  Toulouse,  General  Ramel,  commander 
of  the  department,  was  murdered  in  his  own  hotel  in 
open  day.  A band  of  assassins  burst  into  the  room 
where  he  was  sitting.  “What  do  you  wish  V’  said  he. 
“To  kill  you,  and  in  you  an  enemy  of  the  King,”  was 
the  reply  of  one,  pointing  his  musket  at  his  breast.  A 
sentinel  sprang  forward  and  turned  aside  the  muzzle. 
Ramel  drew  his  sword  and  advanced,  determined  to  sell 
his  life  dearly  ; but  while  he  did  so,  a fresh  shot  pierced 
him  through  the  breast,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded 
beside  the  faithful  sentinel,  who  had  been  already  slain 
by  his  side.  The  dying  general  was  carried  up  to  his 
room  and  stretched  on  his  bed ; but  soon  the  assassins 
burst  in,  and  although  the  surgeon  on  his  knees  besought 
them  to  spare  the  last  minutes  of  a dying  man,  they 
hacked  him  with  sabres,  and  plunged  pikes  in  his  body, 
till  he  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  When  this  was  done, 
the  frightful  multitude  defiled  regularly  in,  and  went 
round  the  bed  singing  songs  of  triumph,  and  dipping 
their  pikes  in  the  blood  of  his  mangled  remains.1 

These  atrocities  were  but  a specimen  of  what  went 
on  during  the  whole  of  August  in  the  south  of  France. 
At  N imes,  the  brave  General  Lagardt  was  severely 
wounded,  while  endeavouring  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
to  suppress  a sedition  in  the  public  square,  which  had 
arisen  from  no  other  cause  but  his  having  had  the 
courage  to  arrest  Trestaillon,  the  chief  of  the  assassins. 
This  open  contempt  of  the  law  produced  a great  impres- 
sion on  the  King,  who  ordered  an  unlimited  number  of 
troops  to  be  quartered  ou  the  town  till  the  guilty  parties 
were  given  up.  But  this  act  of  firmness  produced  no 
result.  Justice,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  was  impotent  in 
the  midst  of  crime ; the  tyrant  majority  was  alike  guilty 
and  secure  of  impunity.  Unable  to  make  head  against 
such  a universal  dibdcle  of  violence,  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  M.  Darbaud  de  Jouque,  a moderate  but 
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firm  man — selected  for  that  perilous  office  from  bis  known 
ability  to  discharge  its  duties — entreated  the  Duke 
d’Angoul&me  to  come  to  Nimes,  in  the  hope  that  the 
presence  of  a deservedly  beloved  prince  of  the  blood 
would  tend  to  calm  the  effervescence  of  his  impassioned 
adherents.  He  arrived  accordingly,  and  for  a time 
succeeded  in  overawing  the  violence  of  the  Royalists. 
When  pressed  by  numerous  influential  bodies,  especially 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  order  the  libera- 
tion of  Trestaillon,  he  replied,  “ No ! I will  never  screen 
assassins  and  incendiaries  from  the  law.”  Trestaillon 
accordingly  was  brought  to  trial ; but  then  the  inherent 
weakness  of  jury  trial  amidst  the  effervescence  of  the  pas- 
sions became  apparent.  Both  he  and  Bo  vines,  the  assassin 
of  Lagardt,  were,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence, 
acquitted  unanimously  by  the  jury,  and  immediately 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
which  they  had  disgraced  by  their  crimes.1 

The  impunity  with  which  these  atrocious  crimes  were 
committed  led  to  a fearful  multiplication  of  similar 
deeds  of  blood.  The  passions  of  the  moment  became 
engrafted  on  those  of  centuries’  duration,  and  the  power 
of  murdering  without  risk  revived  the  frightful  thirst 
for  blood  which  in  those  regions  had  led  to  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois,  and  all  the  savage  deeds  which 
have  for  ever  disgraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  two  most  violent  and  dangerous  passions  which  can 
inflame  the  human  breast — political  zeal  and  religious 
fanaticism — were  aroused  with  the  utmost  violence  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  once  pulled  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Royalists  held  that  they  were  entitled  by  their  tem- 
poral wrongs  to  wreak  their  vengeance  without  restraint 
on  the  Napoleonists;  the  Roman  Catholics  deemed  them- 
selves secure  of  salvation,  when  they  burned  the  temples 
or  plunged  their  pikes  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Protestants. 
The  crusade  of  the  thirteenth  was  blended  with  the 
reaction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  vain  the  allied 
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sovereigns  interested  themselves  in  the  unhappy  Pro-  chap. 

testants  of  the  south ; in  vain  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1 

with  generous  humanity,  made  the  utmost  efforts  for  1815' 

their  protection.  The  King  issued  a noble  proclamation, 
denouncing  these  atrocities,  and  enjoining  the  magis- 
trates to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.*  The 
prefects  followed  his  example,  and  called  on  all  good 
citizens  to  aid  them  in  the  discovery  and  prosecution  of 
the  assassins,  who  were  a disgrace  to  society.  It  was 
all  in  vain ; the  guilty  majority  was  omnipotent.  The 
free  institutions  which  France  had  won  proved  the  safe- 
guard of  the  criminals.  The  guilty  were  screened  from 
arrest ; if  taken,  witnesses  were  suborned,  removed, 
intimidated ; juries  proved  “ the  judicial  committee  of 
the  majority,”  t and  acquitted  in  the  face  of  the  clearest 
evidence ; and,  to  the  disgrace  of  free  institutions  be  it 
said,  the  whole  of  this  long  catalogue  of  frightful  crime 
in  the  south  of  France  passed  over  without  one  single 
criminal  being  brought  to  justice,  while  more  than  one 
judicial  murder,  on  the  other  side,  proved  that  the  pas- 
sions  of  the  moment  could  direct  the  verdicts  of  juries  Cap.  iii.  55, 

j 18**  184* 

as  well  as  the  pikes  of  assassins.1  Tranquillity  was  not  l«.  i.  aia 
restored  till,  by  orders  from  headquarters  at  Paris,  the 

* “ Nous  ayods  appris  aveo  douleur,  que  dans  les  dlpartementa  du  Midi, 
plusiours  de  nos  sujets  bo  &ont  r<5 comment  portls  aux  plus  coupablea  excls ; 
que  sous  prltexte  de  se  faire  lea  ministres  de  la  vengeance  publique,  dea 
Fran^ais,  aatisfaisant  leurs  haines  et  leurs  vengeances  privies,  avaient  versd  le 
sang  dea  Fran5ais,  mime  depuis  quo  notre  autorit<5  6tait  universellement  rltablie 
et  reconnue  dans  notre  royaume.  Certes,  d’infYimea  trahisons,  de  granda  crimes, 
ont  ltd  commis,  et  ont  plongl  la  France  dans  une  abime  de  maux  : mais  la 
pnnition  do  cos  crimes  doit  6tre  nationals,  solennelle,  et  rlgulilre ; lea  coupablea 
doivent  tomber  sous  le  glaive  de  la  loi,  et  non  sous  le  poids  de  vengeances  par* 
ticulilres.  Ce  serait  bouleverser  l'ordre  social  que  de  se  faire  A la  fois  jug©  et 
exdcuteur  pour  les  offences  qu’on  a revues,  ou  mime  pour  les  attentats  commis 
contre  notre  personne.  Nous  espdrons  que  cette  odicuse  entreprise  do  provenir 
l'action  des  lois  a d<5jA  cessd ; clle  serait  un  attentat  contre  nous  et  contre  la 
France,  et  quelque  vive  douleur  que  nous  pussions  en  ressentir,  rien  ne  servit 
epargnl  pour  punir  de  tels  crimes.  C’eat  pourquoi  nous  avons  recommandd 
par  des  ordres  prlcis  & nos  ministres  et  A nos  magistrate  de  faire  strictement 
respecter  lea  lois,  et  de  ne  mettre  ni  indulgence  ni  faiblesse  dans  la  poursuite 
de  ceux  qui  les  ont  violles." — Moniteur,  July  20,  1815;  Capefigue,  i 54. 

t De  Tocqueville  iu  regard  to  America. 
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chap,  allied  troops  were  spread  over  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
I the  Imperialists  and  Protestants  found  that  shelter  under 

1815*  the  bayonets  of  their  enemies,  which  they  could  no  longer 
look  for  in  the  justice  of  their  countrymen. 

37  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  vehement  effervescence  of 
Temper  of  the  passions  that  the  elections  took  place  over  France; 
in g the  elec-  and  never  was  evinced  in  a more  striking  manner  the 

extreme  danger  of  appealing  to  the  people  during  a period 
of  violent  public  excitement  than  on  that  occasion.  Al- 
ready the  King  and  Council  of  State,  who  were  resolutely 
bent  on  moderate  measures,  had  become  apprehensive  of 
the  violence  of  the  current  which  was  setting  in  in  their 
own  favour,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
moderate  it.  Secret  instructions  were  sent  down  to  the 
prefects  and  presidents  of  colleges,  to  favour  as  much  as 
was  in  their  power,  or  consistent  with  their  duty,  the 
return  of  members  who  might  not  by  their  violence  occa- 
sion embarrassment  to  the  Government.  Fouchd  set  all 
his  agents  and  intrigues,  and  they  were  not  a few,  in 
motion,  to  support  the  Republican  candidates,  and  form 
a respectable  minority,  at  least,  in  favour  of  liberalism. 
Rut  it  was  all  in  vain  ; and  the  elections  of  1815  afforded 
the  first  indication  of  what  subsequent  events  have  so  com- 
pletely proved,  that  though  France  in  general  is  entirely 
submissive  to  Paris,  and  follows  with  docility  the  mandates 
iB5Pi86'  the  capital,  yet  its  real  opinion  is  often  very  different; 
Lam.v.s33,  and  when  an  opportunity  does  occur,  iu  which  it  can 

3.15;  Lac.  i.  . ...  , ’ , . , . 

354, 357.  make  its  voice  be  heard,  it  does  so  in  a way  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.1 

38  Public  opinion  in  the  provinces  threw  itself,  without 
Their  ultra-  reflection  and  without  reserve,  into  the  very  extremes  of 
cu'ructer.  Royalist  prejudice.  Prudence,  wisdom,  foresight,  mode- 
ration, justice,  were  alike  disregarded  ; one  ouly  voice 
was  listened  to — it  was  that  of  passion  ; one  only  thirst 
was  felt — it  was  that  of  vengeance.  A flood,  broad  and 
irresistible  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  overspread  France 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
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All  attempts  to  stem  it  were  in  vain,  or  rather,  by  irritat-  chap. 

ing,  they  tended  only  to  inflame  its  violence.  Even  the ^ 

presence  of  the  allied  troops,  and  their  occupation  of  the  1815- 
cities  and  departments  where  the  elections  were  goiug  on, 
was  no  restraint  upon  the  general  fervour : on  the  con- 
trary, they  tended  only  to  increase  it ; for  who  had 
brought  that  burden  upon  themselves— that  disgrace 
upon  their  country  1 Mortified  by  defeat,  humiliated 
by  conquest,  oppressed  by  contributions,  irritated  by  in- 
sult, the  French  people  had  no  mode  of  giving  vent  to 
their  universal  feelings  of  indignation,  but  by  returning 
to  the  legislature  members  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments ; and  so  strong  were  their  feelings,  so  universal  i Llun  v 
their  indignation,  that  they  sent  to  Paris  a Chamber  of 
Representatives  more  counter-revolutionary  than  the lao’ ll)"- 
allied  sovereigns — more  Royalist  than  the  King.1 

The  known  tendency  of  these  elections,  and  the  in-  ;w 
creasing  vehemence  with  which  extreme  Royalist  opinions  Dismiw 
were  promulgated  in  the  now  unfettered  pages  of  the  from  the 
Parisian  press,  rendered  the  position  of  the  two  leaders  of  Min“t'7- 
the  revolutionary  party  in  the  Ministry  every  day  more 
precarious.  Fouche  in  particular,  against  whom,  from  the 
bloody  reminiscences  connected  with  him,  and  his  unpar- 
alleled tergiversations,  the  public  indignation  was  in  an 
especial  manner  directed,  began  to  perceive  that  he  would 
not  be  able  much  longer  to  maintain  his  ground.  The  party 
of  the  Count  d’ Artois  daily  insinuated  to  the  King  that 
public  opinion  was  now  declaring  itself  so  strongly  that 
all  attempts  to  withstand  it  were  in  vain,  and  that  both 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  must  be  dismissed.  The  latter, 
conscious  of  the  sinister  eyes  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
came  now  very  rarely  to  the  Tuileries  : when  he  did  so,  a 
murmur  always  ran  through  the  courtiers,  “ There  is  the 
regicide.”  The  very  persons  who,  a few  months  before,  had 
joined  in  the  chorus  that  he  was  the  saviour  of  France,  and 
the  only  man  who  could  extricate  it  from  its  difficulties, 
because  it  was  likely  to  favour  their  ambition,  were  now 
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357. 


the  first  to  exclaim  against  him,  because  he  threatened  to 
oppose  it.  In  despair  of  being  able  to  influence  the  affec- 
tions of  men,  he  appealed  to  their  fears,  and  wrote  with  his 
usual  ability  several  reports  on  the  state  of  public  opinion 
and  of  the  country,  ostensibly  intended  for  the  eye  of  the 
King,  but  which,  from  the  extensive  circulation  surrepti- 
tiously given  to  them,  were  obviously  intended  to  intimi- 
date the  Court.  In  them  he  portrayed  in  strong,  even 
exaggerated  colours,  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  the 
strength  of  the  party,  especially  among  the  great  body  of 
the  rural  proprietors,  who  were  still  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution.*  Notwithstanding  the  sinister 
appearances  against  him,  he  was  nothing  daunted.  He 
married  a young  lady  of  good  family,  Madame  de  Castel- 
lane,  whom  he  had  met  at  Aix  at  the  close  of  the  Empire ; 
and  relying  on  his  talents,  his  good  fortune,  the  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  W ellington,  and  the  political  necessity  which 
had  compelled  the  King  to  get  over  his  repugnance,  he 
still  hoped  to  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  He  now  openly  professed  his  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  monarchy.1  “ When  one  is  young,”  said 
he,  “ revolutions  please  ; they  excite — they  agitate,  and 
we  love  to  mingle  in  them ; but  at  my  age  they  have 

* " Lea  villes  sont  opposdes  aux  campngnes,  dans  l’ouest  mdme,  oil  Ton  vous 
flatte  de  trouver  des  soldats.  Les  acqudreurs  de  domaines  nationaux  y rdsis- 
teront  4 quiconque  entreprendrit  de  lea  ddposseder.  Le  Royalisme  du  midi 
e'exhale  en  attentats.  Des  bandes  armies  parcourent  les  carapagnes  et  pdnd- 
trent  dans  les  villes.  Les  pillages,  les  assassinate  se  multiplient  Dans  Test, 
rhorreur  de  l’invasion  et  les  fautes  des  prdeddents  ministres  ont  alidnd  lea  popu- 
lations. Dans  la  majority  des  ddpartemente  on  trouverait  settlement  une 
poigude  de  Royalistes  b opposer  la  masse  du  peuple.  Le  repos  sera  difficile 
h l’armde ; une  ambition  ddmesurde  l’a  rendue  aventureuBe. 

u II  y a deux  grandee  factions  dans  l’dtat.  L’uue  defend  les  principes;  l’autre 
marche  h la  contre-rdvolution.  D’un  c6td  le  clergd,  les  nobles,  les  anciens  poS* 
sesseurs  des  biene  nationaux  aujourd’hui  veudus,  les  membres  des  anciens 
pari  entente,  des  hommes  obstinds,  qui  ue  veulent  pas  croire  que  leurs  idles 
anciennes  soient  en  dlfaut,  et  qui  ne  peuvent  pardonuer  & une  Revolution 
qu  ils  ont  maudite ; d'autres  qui  fatigues  du  mouvement,  cberchent  le  repos 
dans  l’Ancien  regime;  quelqucs  Icrivaius  passionals  flat  tours  des  opinions  triom- 
phantea.  Du  c6tl  opposl,  la  presque  totality  de  la  France,  les  constitutionals, 
les  rlpublicains,  l’armle,  et  le  peuple,  toutes  les  classes  des  mlcontents,  une  mul- 
titude de  Frangais  mfimo  attaches  au  Roi,  maisqui  sont  convaincus  qu'une  ten- 
tative, et  qui  mime  une  tendance  h 1'ancion  rOgime,  serait  le  signal  d’une  explo- 
sion semblable  & celle  de  1789.” — M£moirc  dt  Foucki.  Lamartine,  v.  339,  340. 
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lost  their  charm  : we  sigh  for  repose,  order,  and  security ; chap. 

we  no  longer  wish  to  gain,  but  to  enjoy.”  1— 

Talleyrand  now  saw  that  Fouehe  was  no  longer  neces-  1“'5' 
sary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  power — that,  on  the  con-  Fail  of 
trary,  the  prejudice  against  him  was  so  violent  that  it  ami  i.iS 
seriously  impeded  the  Government.  He  consented,  there-  dc4tb' 
fore,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  instances  of  the  Count 
d’ Artois  and  his  party,  who  urged  his  dismissal.  To  give 
a colour  to  his  downfall,  he  was  in  the  first  instance  ap- 
pointed minister  at  the  court  of  Saxony.  With  his  fall 
from  power,  Fouche’s  influence  was  at  once  at  an  end; 
and  with  such  violence  did  the  public  indignation  hurst 
forth  against  him,  that  he  was  obliged,  in  crossing  France 
on  his  way  to  the  Rhine,  to  travel  in  disguise  under  a 
false  name,  and  with  a false  passport.  Within  a few 
months  after  his  arrival  at  Dresden,  he  was  recalled  from 
that  office,  forbidden  to  return  to  France,  and  exiled 
to  Austria,  where  he  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in 
obscurity  at  Lintz,  alike  detested  and  despised  by  all 
parties  in  the  world.  His  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  his  atrocities  at  Lyons,  had  for  ever  shocked 
the  Royalists — his  signature  of  the  recent  lists  of  pro- 
scription alienated  the  Republicans.  His  only  consolation 
was  in  the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  his  young  wife, 
who,  with  a true  woman’s  fidelity,  clung  only  the  more 
closely  to  him  from  the  desertion  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Tormented  to  the  last  by  the  thirst  for  power, 
he  never  ceased  to  solicit  M.  Decazes,  then  minister  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Prince  Metternich,  for  leave  to  re- 
side at  Paris  or  Vienna ; but  they  both  withstood  his 
importunities.  Cast  away  on  the  shore,  he  could  not,  like 
the  sea-bird,  live  at  rest  on  the  strand,  but  ever  threw  altm7 
lingering  look  on  the  ocean  on  whose  waves  he  had  been  w ; 
tossed  ; and  his  last  thoughts  were  in  anticipation  of  the  m* 
storms  which  were  to  succeed  him.1* 

* “ «Tai  aigntf  l’ordiu  ance  de  la  Proscription  de  Proscription ; elle  6taifc,  et 
©lie  fut  considtfreo  alora  comme  le  seal  moyen  de  sauver  le  parti,  qui  m'en 
accuse  aujourd’hui  Elle  1’enlevait  £ la  fureur  dea  Royal  ietes,  et  le  mettait  £ 
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Talleyrand  and  his  Ministry  did  not  long  survive  the 
disgrace  of  the  regicide  Minister  of  Police  whom  they 
had  introduced  into  power.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
their  downfall,  and  they  were  so  powerful  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  must  have  led  to  that  result.  The  demands 
of  the  allied  powers  in  the  negotiations  for  a general 
peace — of  which  an  account  will  immediately  be  given — 
had  become  so  exorbitant,  that  they  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  subscribing  them,  or  even  making  them  known 
to  the  public.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  so 
powerfully  supported  Talleyrand  on  occasion  of  the 
first  restoration  in  1814,  was  now  cold  and  reserved 
towards  him  ; he  had  not  forgotten  his  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  Russia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
King  of  France,  although  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
ability  and  consummate  address  of  the  minister  who  had 
contrived  to  keep  afloat  through  all  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution,  was  in  secret  jealous  of  his  ascendancy  ; he 
felt  the-  repugnance  of  high  birth  at  the  guardianship 
of  intellect  and  experience.  Though  so  experienced  a 
courtier,  M.  de  Talleyrand  could  not  avoid,  on  some 
occasions,  letting  fall  expressions  indicating  his  sense  of 
his  own  influence  with  foreign  powers,  and  services  under 
the  Empire.  But  most  of  all,  the  elections  had  now  been 
decided  in  favour  of  the  extreme  Royalists,  by  a majo- 
rity which  it  was  hopeless  to  withstand.  By  the  20th 
September  they  were  all  concluded  ; and  the  result  was 
such  a preponderance  on  that  side  as  left  no  doubt  that 
the  Ministry  could  not  maintain  their  ground.  Unable 

l’ftbri  dans  1'exiL  Jo  ne  desire  pas  quo  les  partis  soieut  6cras6s  en  France; 
main  je  forme  dea  veeux  ardents  pour  qu’ils  soient  con  tonus.  Qu’on  reduiso 
les  rcvolutionnaires  4 un  r6le  d'opposition  raisounable ; qu’on  ne  *6pare  paa  le 
Iioi  de  la  Nation,  en  le  considlrant  comme  son  adversaire.  On  est  trop  en 
garde  centre  les  Royalistes  exaglret : on  ne  Test  pas  contre  l'autre  parti 
ltelisez  l'liistoire  de  la  Pologne ; yous  6tea  menaces  du  memo  sort,  si  vous  ne 
Tous  rendez  pas  maitres  dcs  passions.  Je  lis  uue  histoire  de  la  cainpague  de 
1815,  par  le  G£n6ral  GourgaucL  Je  do  suis  pas  6 ton  n 6 du  langage  de  son 
maitre  4 mon  tigard : il  est  commode  4 Napoleon  d’excuser  tou tea  ses  sottises 
en  soutenant  qu’il  a 5tc  trahi.  Non,  il  n’y  a eu  de  traitres  que  sea  flatteurs." — 
Lamartine,  y.  346,  347.  , 
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to  contend  with  a hostile  majority  in  the  Chambers,  chap. 
M.  Talleyrand  did  not  yet  despair.  He  desired  to  1I1' 

engage  the  King  in  a contest  with  the  Legislature,  and  i8ls- 

thought  he  had  influence  sufficient  to  effect  that  object. 

But  he  was  much  mistaken.  When  Talleyrand,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  in  the  cabinet  council,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  if  .the , . 

proposed  measures  were  not  adopted,  the  King  calmly  gi,  354 1 
replied — “You  resign,  then  : very  well;  I will  appoint 
another  ministry,”  and  bowed  them  out  of  the  apart-  357.* ' 
ment.1 

Along  with  M.  Talleyrand  there  retired  from  the  ^ 
Ministry  MM.  Louis,  Pasquier,  Jaucourt,  and  Gouvion  MmUtiy  of 
St  Cyr.  It  required  to  be  entirely  new-modelled  ; uicheUeu.  0 
and  the  King,  who  had  long  foreseen  the  necessity 
of  this  step,  and  was  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity 
of  breaking  with  his  revolutionary  mentors,  immedi- 
ately authorised  M.  Decazes,  who  had  insinuated 
himself  into  his  entire  confidence,  to  offer  the  place  of 
President  of  the  Council,  corresponding  to  our  Premier, 
to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  Independent  of  the  high 
descent  and  personal  merits  of  that  very  estimable  man, 
there  were  peculiar  reasons  of  the  most  pressing  nature 
which  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  minister  of  France 
at  that  period.  An  intimate  personal  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  having  acquired  his  entire 
confidence  in  the  course  of  the  important  government 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  at  Odessa,  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  that  his  influence  with  the  Czar 
would  in  some  degree  tend  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
the  terms  which,  as  the  conditions  of  peace,  the  allied 
powers  were  now  insisting  for.  M.  de  Richelieu  felt 
the  painful  position  in  which  he  would  be  placed  by 
accepting  office,  the  first  step  in  which  would  be  the 
signature  of  a treaty  in  the  highest  degree  humiliating 
to  France  ; but  he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  too  patriotic  to  refuse  . 
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to  serve  bis  country  even  in  the  worst  crisis  of  its 
fate.  He  accepted  office  accordingly,  and  with  him 
the  Ministry  underwent  an  eutire  change.  M.  Decazcs 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Police,  an  office  which, 
in  those  critical  times,  was  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance ; the  seals  were  intrusted  to  M.  Barbe-Marbois  ; 
the  Duke  de  Feltre  (Clark)  was  appointed  Minister  at 
War;  M.  Vaublauc,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  while 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  discharged  the  duties  at  once 
of  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.1 

Armand,  Duke  de  Richelieu,  grand-nephew  by  his 
sister  of  the  cardinal  of  the  same  name,  was  graudson 
of  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  so  celebrated  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  as  the  Alcibiades  of  France.  When 
called  to  the  Ministry  in  1815,  he  was  forty-nine  years 
of  age.  Consumed  from  his  earliest  years,  like  so  many 
other  great  men,  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory,  he  had 
joined  the  Russian  army  in  1785,  and  shared  in  the 
dangers  of  the  assault  of  Ismael  under  Suwarroff.  When 
the  French  Revolution  rent  the  nobles  and  the  people 
of  France  asunder,  he  hastened  from  the  Crimea  to  join 
the  army  of  the  emigrant  noblesse  under  the  Prince 
of  Cond£,  and  remained  with  it  till  the  corps  was 
finally  dissolved  in  1794.  He  then  returned  to  Russia, 
where  ho  was  at  first  kindly  received  by,  but  soon  after 
shared  in  the  caprices  of,  the  Emperor  Paul.  On  the 
accession  of  Alexander,  the  conformity  of  their  disposi- 
tions, with  the  known  abilities  and  illustrious  descent  of 
Richelieu,  endeared  him  to  that  benevolent  monarch, 
and  he  selected  him  to  carry  into  execution  the  philan- 
thropic views  which  he  had  formed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  his  vast  dominions.  During 
ten  years  of  a wise  and  active  administration,  he  more 
than  realised  the  hope  of  his  illustrious  master.  The 
progress  of  the  province  intrusted  to  his  care  was 
unparalleled,  its  prosperity  unbroken,  during  his  admi- 
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nistration.  To  his  sagacious  foresight  and  prophetic  chap. 
■wisdom  Russia  owes  the  seaport  of  Odessa,  the  great  1U‘ 
export  town  of  its  southern  provinces,  and  which  opened  1B15- 
to  their  boundless  agricultural  plains  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  French  invasion  of  1812  recalled  him  from 
his  pacific  labours  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  he 
shared  the  intimacy  and  councils  of  Alexander  during 
the  eventful  years  which  succeeded,  till  the  taking  of’®iog?Jj[^ 

lieu — Sup.; 
Lam.  v. 
359,360; 

between  the  court  of  Russia  and  the  newly  established  iw.isb. 
throne  of  Louis  XVIII.1 

His  character  qualified  him  in  a peculiar  manner  for 
this  delicate  task,  and  now  for  the  still  more  perilous  His  dime- 
duty  to  which  he  was  called — that  of  standing,  like  the  *®r' 
Jewish  lawgiver,  between  the  people  and  the  plague. 

He  was  the  model  of  the  ancient  French  nobility,  for  he 
united  in  his  person  all  their  virtues,  and  he  was  free  from 
their  weaknesses.  He  was  considered,  alike  in  the  army 
and  the  diplomatic  circles  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the 
most  pure  and  estimable  character  which  had  arisen 
during  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.  His  fortunate 
distance  from  France  during  so  long  a period  at  once 
preserved  him  from  its  dangers,  and  caused  him  to  be 
exempt  from  its  delusions;  he  had  studied  mankind  in 
the  best  of  all  schools,  that  of  real  practical  improvement, 
and  neither  in  that  of  theoretical  speculations  nor  of 
military  ambition.  His  physiognomy  bespoke  his  char- 
acter. His  talents  were  not  of  the  first  order,  but  his 
moral  qualities  were  of  the  purest  kind.  A lofty  fore- 
head bespoke  the  ascendant  of  intellect ; an  aquiline 
nose  and  high  features,  the  distinctive  mark  of  family ; 
but  the  limpid  eye  and  mild  expression  revealed  the 
still  more  valuable  qualities  of  the  heart.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a sad  and  serious  revolution  had  passed 
over  the  hereditary  lustre  of  his  race,  and  impressed 
upon  it  the  thoughtful  and  melancholy  character  of  later 
VOL.  i,  o 


Pans  in  1814.  Alternately  at  Pans,  at  V icnna,  or  at 
Ghent,  he  represented  his  Sovereign,  and  served  as  a link 
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chap,  times.  He  was  adored  by  his  sisters,  the  Countess  of 
I1L  Jumilhac,  and  the  Marquise  de  Montcalm,  the  latter  of 
1815‘  whom  was  one  of  the  most  charming  women  in  France  ; 
but  it  required  all  their  influence,  joined  to  the  entreaties 
■ Lam  v ^ie  King  and  the  representations  of  the  Emperor 
359, 3<:2:  Alexander,  to  overcome  his  natural  modesty,  or  induce 
138.  m’  him  to  take  the  helm  in  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  his 
country.1 

r M.  Decazes,  who  at  the  same  period  commenced  his 
niogri-  brilliant  career  under  the  Restoration,  had  not  the  same 
advantage  of  family  as  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ; but  this 
deficiency  was  compensated  by  his  natural  abilities,  and 
still  more  by  the  address  and  tact  which  in  so  peculiar 
a manner  fitted  him  to  be  the  minister  of  a pacific 
sovereign.  He  rose  to  greatness  neither  in  the  cabinet 
nor  the  field ; the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  police  was 
the  theatre  of  his  first  distinction.*  He  had  already 
become  remarkable  for  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which 
he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  prefect  of  police  at 
Paris,  when  the  skill  with  which  he  withdrew  its  funds 
from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  Prussians  had  excited 
general  attention.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  con- 
fidence of  Louis  was  his  natural  repugnance  to  and 
distrust  of  Fouche,  and  the  yet  experienced  necessity  of 
having  some  one  in  the  police  on  whom  he  could  rely, 

# “ Ho  was  the  son  of  a magistrate  of  Libourne,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  the  district  of  all  others  in  France  which  has  given  birth  to  the 
greatest  number  of  eminent  political  men,  and  made  the  greatest  figure  since 
the  Revolution  in  the  civil  government  of  the  country.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
• hia  thirty-fifth  year.  He  had  come  to  Paris  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  to 

prosecute  his  legal  studies,  when  his  elegant  manners  and  talent  in  conversa- 
tion attracted  the  regard  of  the  daughter  of  M.  Muraire,  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  who  bestowed  upon  him  her  hand.  This  led  to  his  obtain- 
ing employment  under  the  Imperial  Government — but  he  did  not  share  in  its 
fall — and,  both  during  the  first  Restoration  and  Hundred  Days,  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  steady  adherence  to  Royalist  principles,  iusomuch  that  he 
was  banished  to  a distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris  by  Napoleon.  This  was 
the  making  of  his  fortune  : upon  the  return  of  Louis  he  was  immediately  se- 
lected by  Fouchd  and  Talleyrand  to  fill  the  situation  of  Prefect  of  the  Police, 
in  which  capacity  his  zeal,  activity,  and  devotion  soon  attracted  the  regard  of 
Louis  XV I1L” — Lamartine,  v.  214,  216;  and  Biographie  Univenellc — SuppL 
(Decazes.) 
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and  who  might  supply  information  directly  on  the  state  chap. 
of  public  opinion,  and  any  designs  which  might  be  in  U1' 
agitation.  In  short,  he  desired  a spy  on  Fouchd,  who  1!US' 
had  spies  on  every  one  else ; and  the  address  and  intel- 
ligence of  M.  Decazes  answered  this  object  so  completely, 
that  he  had  already  come  to  be  in  intimate  daily  com- 
munication with  the  Sovereign,  before  the  change  of 
ministry  opened  to  him  the  situation  of  minister  of 
police.  His  great  talent  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  his  ready  insight  into  the  prevailing  dis- 
positions or  weaknesses  of  the  principal  personages  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Thus  he  early  divined 
that  the  ruling  passion  of  Louis  was  a love  of  popularity, 
his  prevailing  inclination  a love  of  ease,  and  his  favourite 
amusement  hearing  and  retailing  little  anecdotes  and 
scandalous  reports,  which  the  agents  of  police  could  of 
course  furnish  to  him  in  sufficient  abundance.  By  these 
means,  joined  to  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  Sove- 
reign, as  well  as  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he 
attended  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  he  not  merely  won 
the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  but  the  esteem  of  the 
nation,  and  the  support  of  a steady  majority  in  the  ‘ m- 
Chambers,  which  enabled  him  to  conduct  the  administra-  uiog.  Unw. 
tion  during  several  years,  amidst  very  great  difficulties,  (De~ 
with  surprising  success.1 

The  new  Ministry  had  need  of  all  their  skill  and  w 
influence  with  foreign  powers  to  weather  the  difficulties  Difficulty 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  for  never  did  embar-  ti»tion«'s°’ 
rassments  to  appearance  more  insurmountable  overwhelm  ^i‘tith° 
any  government.  But  here  the  benevolent  views  of  the  !'owcr!' 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  with  that  monarch,  aided  by  the  mo- 
deration of  England  and  the  justice  and  firmness  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  came  to  the  timely  aid  of  the 
French  administration.  The  principal  difficulty  was 
with  the  lesser  powers  : the  great  states,  farther  removed 
from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  having  more  extensive 
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chap,  resources  to  rely  on,  were  more  easily  dealt  with.  But 
m'  in  appearance,  at  least,  the  Allies  were  entirely  united  ; 
1815-  all  their  deliberations  were  taken  and  answers  given  in 
common  ; and  the  last  answer  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
befpre  he  went  out  of  office,  had  only  called  forth  an 
ultimatum  of  the  most  desperate,  severity.  Not  only 
were  enormous  pecuniary  sacrifices  required  of  France, 
but  large  portions  of  its  territory  on  the  frontier  were 
reclaimed  for  Flanders,  Prussia,  and  the  lesser  German 
states.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in  accepting  the  head  of 
the  administration,  had  not  disguised  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander  that  he  did  so  in  reliance  on  his  moderation 
and  friendship  ; and,  in  a secret  interview,  the  Czar  had 
assured  him  that  he  should  not  do  so  in  vain.  “ I have 
no  other  interest,”  said  the  monarch,  “ in  this  negotia- 
tion, but  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  world,  and  the 
stability  of  the  system  which  we  are  establishing  in 
France.”  With  that  very  view,  however,  he  was  easily 
brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  moderating  the  demands 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  not  exacting  conditions  which 
would  prove  au  arret  de  mort  to  the  dynasty,  the 
stability  of  which  appeared  the  only  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  Europe.  But  so  keen  were  the  feelings  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  that  it  required  all  his  influence,  joined 
to  the  energetic  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  obtain  any  considerable  modification  of  the  demands  ; 
and  as  it  was,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  said  at  the  time  he 
signed  the  treaty,  and  only  on  the  earnest  entreaties  with 
tears  of  the  King,  that  he  did  so  “ more  dead  than  alive.”* 
The  Emperor  Alexander  gave  him  at  the  time  a map  con- 
taining the  provinces  marked  which  had  been  reclaimed 


* u Tout  est  consommd  ! J’ai  apposd  plus  mort  quevif  mon  nom  k ce  fatal 
traits.  «F avais  jur£  de  ne  pas  le  faire,  et  je  l’avais  dit  au  RoL  Ce  malhcureux 
Prince  m’a  conjurtf,  on  fondant  en  larmes,  de  ne  pas  l’abandonner.  Je  n’ai 
plus  hdsittS ! J’ai  la  confiance  de  croire  que  personne  n’aurait  obtenu  autant ! 
La  France,  expirant  sous  le  poids  de  calamity's  qui  l’accable,  rdcl&mait  impe- 
rieusement  une  prompts  dGlivrance.” — M.  le  Due  de  Richelieu  d Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Montcalm,  saw  date.  Lamartine,  v.  365. 
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by  the  allied  powers,  and  which  he  had  prevailed  on  them  chap. 

to  waive  their  claims  to.  “ Keep  it,”  said  the  Czar ; “ I ‘ — 

have  preserved  that  one  copy  for  you  alone.  It  will  181,5' 
bear  testimony  in  future  times  to  your  services  and  my , Cap  ..L 
friendship  for  France,  and  it  will  he  the  noblest  title  of  'j^v-^; 
nobility  in  your  family.”  It  is  still  in  possession  of  his  3G4.W6. 
successors. 1 

It  is  remarkable  that  Austria  was  the  great  power  with  4_ 
which  there  was  most  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  accom-  Emrwunt 
modation.  She  openly  demanded  the  cession  of  Alsace  Austria  and 
and  Lorraine,  the  first  inheritance  of  her  family  ; and  in  foJmT  * 
order  to  induce  Prussia  to  concur  in  the  spoliation,  she 
offered  to  support  the  demand  for  that  power  of  any 
fortresses  on  the  frontier  from  Condd  and  Philipville,  in 
the  Low  Countries,  to  Joux  aud  Fort  Ecluse  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland.  Finding  Prussia  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  Russia  and  England  to  acquiesce 
in  these  demands,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  addressed  itself 
to  the  lesser  German  powers,  and  conjointly  with  them 
prepared  a plan  by  which  France  was  to  be  shorn  of 
jgreat  part  of  its  frontier  provinces,  and  nearly  all  its 
strong  places  on  the  Rhine.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  demand  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Hun- 
ingen  and  Strasbourg.  When  this  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  communicated  it  to  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  exclaimed,  “ They  are  determined 
on  another  war  of  twenty-five  years’  duration  : well,  they 
shall  have  it!  In  a few  days  the  army  of  the  Loire 
could  be  recalled  to  its  standards  and  doubled ; La 
Vendee  will  join  its  ranks,  and  monarchical  France  will 
show  itself  not  less  formidable  than  Republican.”  Louis 
XVIII.  declared  that  there  was  no  chance  of  war  so 
terrible  or  disastrous,  which  he  would  not  prefer  to  a 
treaty  so  ignominious.  But  these  were  vain  menaces ; 
eight  hundred  thousand  armed  men  were  in  possession  of 
the  French  capital,  fortresses,  and  territory;  its  army  was 
disbanded,  and  it  had  no  resource  but  in  the  moderation 
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or  policy  of  the  conquerors.  At  length,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  demands  of  Austria 
and  the  lesser  German  powers  were  abated,  and  a 
treaty  wax  concluded,  which,  although  much  less  dis- 
astrous than  might  in  the  circumstances  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  the  most  humiliating  which  had  been 
imposed  on  France  since  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  closed 
the  long  catalogue  of  disasters  consequent  on  the  battle 
of  Agincourt.1 

By  this  treaty  the  limits  of  France  were  fixed  as  they 
had  been  in  1790,  with  the  following  exceptions:  the 
fortresses  of  Landau,  Sarre- Louis,  Philipville,  and  Marien- 
burg,  with  the  territory  annexed  to  each,  were  ceded  to 
the  Allies;  Versoix,  with  a small  district  around  it,  was 
ceded  to  the  canton  of  Geneva  ; the  fortifications  of 
Huningen  were  to  be  demolished  ; but  the  little  territory 
of  Venaisin,  the  first  conquest  of  the  Revolution,  was 
preserved  to  France.  Such  was  the  moderation  of  the 
Allies,  that  after  so  entire  an  overthrow  she  lost  only 
twenty  square  leagues  of  territory,  while,  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Venaisin,  she  gained  forty  square  leagues. 
But  the  payments  in  money  exacted  from  her  were 
enormous,  and  felt  as  the  more  galling  because  they  were 
a badge  of  conquest.  A contribution  of  700,000,000 
francs  (£28,000,000)  was  provided  to  the  allied  powers, 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  their  last  armaments, 
to  be  paid  regularly  day  by  day.  In  addition  to  this, 
France  agreed  to  pay  735,000,000  francs  (£29,500,000) 
as  an  indemnity  to  the  allied  powers  for  the  contributions 
which  the  French  troops  had,  at  different  times  during 
the  war,  exacted  from  them ; besides  1 00,000,000  francs 
(£4,000,000)  to  the  lesser  powers  who  subsequently 
joined  the  Alliance — in  all,  1,535,000,000  francs,  or 
£61,500,000  ; — probably  the  greatest  money  payment 
ever  exacted  from  any  one  nation  since  the  beginning 
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of  the  world.*  In  addition  to  this  it  was  stipulated,  as  chap. 
a measure  alike  of  security  to  Europe  and  protection  to  - — - — 
the  newly  established  dynasty  in  France,  that  an  army  IslJ' 
of  150,000  men,  belonging  to  the  Allies,  was  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  principal  frontier  fortresses  of 
France — viz.,  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Conde, 
Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landrecies,  Avennes,  Rocroy,  Givet, 

Sedan,  Moutmedy,  Tkionville,  Longwy,  Bitche,  and 
Fort  Louis — for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  >s«eth« 
years.  This  army  was  to  be  entirely  maintained,  paid, 
and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  French  nation.  The^”^“ 
contingent  of  Great  Britain  was  30,000  men ; and  the 
seal  was  put  to  its  national  glory,  and  the  personal  fame  fkjS1’*}"' 
of  its  great  General,  by  the  allied  sovereigns  unanimously 
conferring  the  command  of  the  whole  upon  the  Duke  of  219*229. 
Wellington.1 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  treaty  was  signed, 

* The  proportions  in  which  this  sum  was  claimed  by  the  Allies,  and  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  France,  were  as  follows : — 


Austria, 

Franc* 

189,000,000 

or 

£ 

7,360,000 

Prussia,  , 

106,000,000 

M 

4,240,000 

Netherlands,  . 

88,000,000 

<1 

3,520,000 

Sardinia,  . 

73,000,000 

94 

2,920,000 

Hamburg, . 

71,000,000 

it 

2,840,000 

Tuscany,  . 

4,600,000 

tt 

180,000 

Parma,  . * 

2,000,000 

tt 

80,000 

Bremen,  . 

8,000,000 

tt 

120,000 

Lubeck,  . . 

4,000,000 

tt 

160,000 

Baden, 

1,500,000 

tt 

60,000 

Hanover,  . 

26,000,000 

11 

1,000,000 

Hesse-Cassel, 

1,500,000 

it 

60,000 

Hesse-Parrastadt,  Ac., 

20,000,000 

tt 

800,000 

Mecklenberg-Schwerin, 

1,000,000 

u 

40,000 

Denmark, . , 

17,000,000 

tt 

680,000 

Rome,  . , 

29,000,000 

tt 

1,160,000 

Bavaria,  , , 

72,000,000 

it 

2,120,000 

Frankfort, 

3,000,000 

tt 

120,000 

Switzerland,  • 

5,000,000 

" 

200,000 

Saxony,  . 

15,000,000 

“ 

600,000 

Prussian  Saxony, 

5,000,000 

tt 

200,000 

Capbfioue,  i.  227. 

735,500,000 

£29,500,000 
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chap,  another  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia,  Prussia, 

Austria,  and  England,  which  afterwards  became  of  essen- 

J*^'  tial  importance  in  the  direction  of  European  affairs. 

Conv.n-  France  was  no  party  to  this  treaty  ; it  was  concluded, 

November  like  that  of  Chaumont  in  1813,  as  a measure  of  security 
thedlied  for  the  allied  powers  among  each  other.  By  it  the  four 
5^  allied  powers  renewed,  in  all  its  provisions,  the  treaties 
’’"konuid  Chaumont  and  Vienna,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
L family  those  which  “ exclude  for  ever  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and 

from  the  . 1 1 

throne  of  his  family  from  the  throne  of  France.”  * It  was  declared 
riuco'  that  the  occupation,  during  a limited  number  of  years, 
of  the  military  positions  in  France,  was  intended  to  carry 
into  effect  these  stipulations ; and,  in  consequence,  they 
mutually  engaged,  in  case  the  army  of  occupation  should 
be  menaced  by  an  attack  on  the  part  of  France,  or  if  a 
general  war  should  arise,  to  furnish  without  delay,  in 
addition  to  the  forces  left  in  France,  each  their  full 
contingent  of  60,000  men.  Should  these  prove  insuffi- 
cient, they  engaged  to  bring  each  their  whole  forces  into 
action,  so  as  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  immediate  and 
favourable  issue,  and  in  that  event  to  make  such  pacific 
arrangements  as  might  effectually  guarantee  Europe  from 
a return  of  similar  calamities.  This  treaty  was  com- 
municated to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  with  a letter  from 
the  four  allied  powers,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
iScho.ii,  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the 
Mvtens**^'  King’8  government,  and  his  determination,  without  dis- 
8 “p-  M tinction  of  party,  or  lending  an  ear  to  passionate  coun- 
24?. ’ sels,  to  maintain  peace  and  the  rule  of  justice  in  his 
dominions. 1 f Finally,  it  was  determined  to  renew  at 

• u Los  hautes  puissances  renouvellont  et  confirment  particuli&rcment 
V exclusion  d perpttuUi  do  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  et  de  ta  famille,  du  pouvoir 
supreme  cn  Franco,  qu’elles  s*cugagcnt  sk  maintenir  en  pleiue  vigueur,  ct,  s'il 
tftait  n6cessaire,  avec  toutos  lours  forces.” — Act  2,  Convention,  29th  November 
1815  ; Schoell,  xi.  563,  and  Martens*  Sup. 

+ * Les  Cabinets  Allies  trouvont  la  premiere  garantio  do  cot  espoir  dans  les 
principes  6clair6s,  los  sontimens  tnagnanimes,  et  les  vertus  personnolles  de  sa 
Majesty  trc8  chr6tienne.  Sa  Majeste  a reconnu  avec  eux,  quo  dans  un  <?tat 
declare  pendant  un  quart  de  sieclc,  par  des  convulsions  r£volutiounoires,  co 
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stated  periods  these  congresses  of  sovereigns,  to  arrange  chap. 

without  bloodshed  the  affairs  of  Europe  ; and  the  first 1 — 

of  these  was  fixed  for  the  autumn  of  1818.  181s' 

On  the  same  day  on  which  these  important  treaties  w 
were  signed,  another  one,  which  acquired  still  greater xiieiioiy 
celebrity  at  the  time,  but  was  not  destined  to  produce 
such  durable  consequences  in  the  end,  was  concluded.  'ei1 
This  was  the  celebrated  treaty  of  “The  Holy  Alliance.”  J^20, 
Its  author  was  the  Emperor  Alexander.  This  sovereign, 
whose  strength  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  mankind  were 
not  equal  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  disposition  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  had  been  in  some  degree 
carried  away  by  the  all-important  part  he  had  been 
called  on  to  play  at  the  first  taking  of  Paris  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  unbounded  admiration, 
alike  among  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  with  which  his 
noble  and  generous  conduct  on  these  occasions  had  been 
received.  He  had  come  to  conceive,  in  consequence,  that 
the  period  had  arrived  when  these  principles  might  per- 
manently regulate  the  affairs  of  the  world — when  the 
seeds  of  evil  might  be  eradicated  from  the  human  heart ; 


n’esfc  pas  A la  forco  settle  A ramener  lo  ealme  dans  les  esprits,  la  confiance  dans 
lea  Ames,  et  l'lquilibre  dans  les  difffcrentes  parties  du  corps  social  ; quo  la 
sagesso  doit  so  joindro  A la  vigucur,  la  moderation  A la  fermoUi,  pour  op£rer 
des  changcmcns  licureux.  Loin  de  craindro  que  sa  Miyestd  no  pr&tAt  jamais 
l’oreille  A des  conseils  imprudens  ou  pftssionnGs,  tendant  A nourrir  les  m^con- 
tentemons,  A renouveler  les  alarmes,  A ramener  les  liaines  et  les  divisions,  les 
Cabinets  Alli6s  sont  complement  rassur&,  par  les  dispositions  aussi  sages  quo 
g6n6reuscs,  que  lo  Roi  a announcecs  dans  toutes  les  (Spoques  de  son  rdgno,  et 
notamment  A cello  de  son  retour  npres  lo  dernier  attentat  criminel.  Ils  saveut 
quo  sa  Majesty  opposcra  A tous  los  ennomis  du  bien  public,  et  do  la  tranquil- 
lity do  sou  royaume,  sous  quelque  forme  qu'ils  puissont  so  presenter,  son 
attacheinent  aux  lois  constitutions!  les,  promulgates  sous  ses  propres  auspices,  sa 
volontl  bien  prouonc^o  d'etre  lo  pAre  do  tous  ses  sujets,  sans  distinction  do 
classe  ni  de  religion ; d'eflfacer  jusqu'au  souvenir  des  waux  qu’ils  ont  souffcrts, 
et  de  ne  conBerver  des  temps  passes  quo  le  bien  que  la  Providence  a fait  sortir 
du  sein  mdtno  des  catamites  publiques.  Ce  n’ost  qu’  ainsi  quo  les  veeux  formds 
par  les  Cabinets  Allife,  pour  la  conservation  de  l'autorite  constitutionnellc  de 
sa  Majesty,  pour  le  bonheur  do  son  pays,  et  lo  maintieu  de  la  paix  du  monde, 
seront  couronncs  d’un  succfcs  complet,  et  quo  la  France,  rilabtle  sur  ses  an- 
ciennes  bases , reprendra  la  place  6minente  A laquello  elle  est  appollte  dans  lo 
systemo  EuropC*cn.” — Lettrcs  des  Quatre  Puissances  d M-  U Due  de  Richelieu , 
20  Nov.  1815.  Schoell,  xL  565,  566. 
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and  when  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospel,  announced 
from  the  throne,  might  for  ever  supersede  the  rude 
empire  of  the  sword.  In  the  belief  of  the  advent  of  this 
moral  millennium,  and  of  the  lead  which  it  was  his 
mission  to  take  in  inducing  it,  he  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  influence  and  counsels  of  Madame  Krudener,  a 
lady  of  great  talents,  eloquence,  and  an  enthusiastic  turn 
of  mind,  who  had  followed  him  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Paris,  and  was  equally  persuaded  with  himself  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  wars  were  to  cease,  and  the 
reign  of  peace,  virtue,  and  the  Gospel,  was  to  commence 
on  the  earth.  Alexander,  during  September  and  October 
of  this  year,  spent  whole  days  at  Paris  in  a mystical 
communication  of  sentiments  with  this  remarkable  lady. 
Their  united  idea  was  the  establishment  of  a common  in- 
ternational law,  founded  on  Christianity,  over  all  Europe, 
which  was  at  once  to  extinguish  the  religious  divisions 
which  had  so  long  distracted,  and  the  warlike  contests 
which  had  desolated  it.  Sovereigns  were  to  be  regulated 
by  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  the  people  to 
surrender  themselves  in  peace  and  happiness  to  the 
universal  regeneration  of  mankind.  This  treaty,  from 
being  concluded  between  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  was.  long  the  object  of  dread  and 
jealousy  to  the  Liberal  and  revolutionary  party  throughout 
Europe.  But  now  that  its  provisions  have  become  known, 
it  is  regarded  in  a very  different  light,  aud  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  effusions  of  inexperienced  enthusiasm  and 
benevolence,  to  be  classed  with  the  dreams  as  to  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  human  life  of  Condorcet,  or 
the  visions  of  the  Peace  Congress  which  amused  Europe 
amidst  universal  preparations  for  war  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.1 

By  this  celebrated  alliance,  the  three  monarchs  sub- 
scribing—viz.,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia — bound  themselves,  “in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  order 
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all  men  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers,  and,  considering  chap. 

themselves  as  compatriots,  to  lend  each  other  every  aid,  

assistance,  and  succour,  on  every  occasion  ; and  regarding 
themselves  towards  their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers,  Tom, » 'of 
to  direct  them  on  every  occasion  in  the  same  spirit  of  aiumc'c! 
fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated  to  protect  reli-  {g, j/20* 
gion,  peace,  and  justice.  In  consequence,  the  sole  prin- 
ciple in  vigour,  either  between  the  said  governments  or 
among  their  subjects,  shall  be  the  determination  to 
render  each  other  reciprocal  aid,  and  to  testify,  by 
continued  good  deeds,  the  unalterable  mutual  affection 
by  which  they  are  animated  : to  consider  themselves 
only  as  members  of  a great  Christian  nation,  and  not 
regarding  themselves  but  as  delegates  appointed  by  Pro- 
vidence to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same  family — 
viz.,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ; confessing  also  that 
the  Christian  nation  of  which  they  and  their  people  form 
a part  has  in  reality  no  other  sovereign  to  whom  of  right 
belongs  all  power,  because  He  alone  possesses  all  the 
treasures  of  love,  knowledge,  and  infinite  wisdom — that 
is  to  say,  God  Almighty,  our  Divine  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  of  Life — 
they  recommend  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  their 
people,  as  the  only  way  of  securing  that  peace  which 
flows  from  a good  conscience,  and  which  alone  is  durable, 
to  fortify  themselves  every  day  more  and  more  in  the 
principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the  Divine 
Saviour  has  taught  to  men.  All  the  powers  which  may 
feel  inclined  to  avow  the  sacred  principles  which  have 
dictated  the  present  treaty,  and  who  may  perceive  how 
important  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations  too  long 
agitated  that  these  truths  should  henceforth  exercise  on 
human  destinies  all  the  influence  which  should  pertain  to 
them,  shall  be  received  with  as  much  eagerness  as  affec- 
tion into  the  present  alliance.  (Signed)  Francis,  Frede- 
rick-William,  Alexander.”  There  is  no  good  Christian, 
and  even  no  good  man  with  a good  heart,  who  must  not 
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chap,  feel  that  the  principles  recognised  in  this  treaty  are  those 

—11-‘ -which  should  actuate  the  conduct  both  of  sovereigns  aud 

1815,  their  subjects  ; and  that  the  real  millennium  is  to  be 
looked  for  when  they  shall  do  so,  and  not  till  then.  But 
the  experienced  observer  of  mankind  in  all  ranks  and 
ages  will  regret  to  think  how  little  likely  they  are  to  be 
, Sco  t)e  carried  practically  into  effect,  and  class  them  with  the 
schoeii”xi  philanthropic  effusions  of  Free-mason  meetings,  or  the 
M3,  Mi;  generous  transports  of  a crowded  theatre,  which  melt 
xiii.  007.  away  next  morning  before  the  interests,  the  selfishness, 
and  the  passions  of  the  world.1 

This  treaty,  out  of  compliment  to  its  known  author, 
Treaties  rc-  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  ere  long  acceded  to  by 
nearly  all  the  Continental  sovereigns.  But  as  it  was 
rakMjvu d s'gned  by  the  sovereigns  alone,  without  the  sanction  or 
Napoleon  intervention  of  their  ministers,  the  Prince-Regent,  by 
the  advice  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  judiciously  declared,  that 
while  he  adhered  to  the  principles  of  that  Alliance,  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  him  as  a constitutional  monarch 
prevented  him  from  becoming  a party  to  any  convention 
which  was  not  countersigned  by  a responsible  minister. 
Several  minor  treaties,  but  still  of  considerable  importance 
in  future  times,  were  also  concluded  in  the  usual  way 
between  the  allied  powers  in  this  great  diplomatic  year. 
Nov.  5,  1.  The  first  of  these  regarded  the  seven  Ionian  Islands, 

which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  campaign  of  1813,  with  the  exception  of 
Corfu,  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  but  the 
destiny  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject 
of  a formal  treaty  between  the  allied  powers.  It  was 
now  provided  that  the  Islands  should  form  a separate 
state,  to  be  entitled  the  “ United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,”  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  by  whom  its  fortresses  were  to  be  garri- 
soned and  governors  appointed — all  the  other  powers  re- 
Oct.4,i8i5.  nouncing  any  pretensions  in  that  respect.  2.  In  consi- 
deration of  the  vast  efforts  made  by  Russia  during  the 
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preceding  campaign,  which,  it  was  declared,  had  moved  chap. 

100,000  men  into  the  interior  of  France  beyond  what  

she  was  bound  to  have  done  by  the  existing  treaties,  of  18l5‘ 
whom  40,000  were  placed  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  besides  a reserve  force  of 
150,000,  which  had  passed  her  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Franconia,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  to 
that  power  an  additional  subsidy  of  10,400,000  francs 
(£416,666).  3.  A convention  was  concluded  between  Aug.  2. 

the  four  allied  powers  on  the  2d  August  1815,  for  the 
disposal  of  the  person  of  Napoleon.  By  it  he  was 
declared  a prisoner  of  the  four  allied  powers  which  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  25th  March  preceding,  at  Vienna. 

The  custody  of  his  person  was  in  an  especial  manner  in- 
trusted to  the  British  Government ; but  the  three  other 
powers  were  to  name  commissioners,  who  should  reside 
at  the  place  which  the  British  Government  should  assign 
as  his  place  of  residence,  without  sharing  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  detention.  The  King  of  France  was  to  be  , 8(,hMl] 
invited  to  send  a commissioner,  and  the  Prince-Regent  of  *^50^®! 
Great  Britain  pledged  himself  faithfully  to  perform  the  827. 
engagements  undertaken  by  him  in  this  treaty.1 

Such  were  the  treaties  of  1 8 1 5,  for  ever  memorable  as  j3 
terminating,  for  a time  at  least,  the  revolutionary  govern-  Reflection, 
ments  in  the  civilised  world,  and  closing  in  a durable  treaties, 
manner  the  ascendancy  of  Imperial  France  in  Europe. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  magnitude  of  the  triumphs 
which  had  preceded  it,  or  the  moderation  displayed  by 
the  victors  in  the  moment  of  conquest,  were  the  most 
admirable.  France,  indeed,  was  subjected  to  immense 
pecuniary  payments,  but  that  was  only  in  requital  of  those 
which  she  had,  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph,  imposed  on 
others  and  they  did  not  reach  half  their  amount,  for 
£61,000,000  sterling  only  was  imposed  on  France, 
with  its  30,000,000  of  inhabitants  ; whereas  Napoleon, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  had  imposed  £24,000,000,  in 
contributions  and  military  exactions,  on  Prussia  alone. 
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which  had  only  6,000,000  of  souls  in  its  dominions.1  But 
as  regards  durable  losses,  she  not  only  had  no  ground  of 
complaint,  but  the  highest  reason  to  be  satisfied  and 
grateful.  After  the  most  entire  conquest  and  subjugation 
recorded  in  history,  when  her  Emperor  was  a prisoner, 
her  capital  taken,  her  army  disbanded,  and  1,100,000 
men  were  in  possession  of  her  fortresses  and  territory,  she 
lost  only  twenty  square  leagues  of  territory,  just  half  the 
area  of  the  Yenaisin,  the  first  conquest  of  the  Revolution, 
which  she  was  permitted  to  retain  1 What  did  Napoleon 
do  to  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena  1 — Deprived  her  of 
half  of  her  dominions.2  What  to  Austria,  after  the  battle 
of  Wagram  1 — Cut  off  a sixth  of  the  whole  Austrian 
States  from  the  house  of  Hapsburg.3  If  the  allied 
powers  had  acted  to  France  as  France  did  to  them  in 
the  hour  of  her  triumph,  they  would  have  reft  from  her 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  Picardy,  Franche  Comte,  French  Flan- 
ders, and  Roussillon,  and  reduced  the  monarchy  to  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Louis  XI.  And  England,  in  an 
especial  manner,  displayed  the  magnanimity  in  prosperity 
which  is  the  true  test  of  greatness  of  soul.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  retaliate  upon  France  in  the  moment  of  its 
sorrow  the  successful  partition  of  her  dominions  by  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  American  War,  but  when 
her  ancient  rival  was  prostrate  at  her  feet,  threw  the 
whole  of  her  weight  in  diplomacy  to  moderate  the  de- 
mands of  the  victors  ; and,  when  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
took  neither  one  ship  nor  one  village  to  herself,  and  be- 
stowed the  whole  of  the  war  indemnity  which  fell  to  her 
share  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  to  recon- 
struct the  barrier  which  had  been  cast  down  by  the 
philanthropic  delusions  of  Joseph  II.  before  the  Revo- 
lution.4 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  which  were  to 
lead  to  these  results  that  the  Chambers  met  in  France, 
and  the  strong  feelings  of  the  nation  found  a vent  in  the 
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resolutions  and  measures  of  its  representatives.  It  might 
have  been  anticipated,  what  experience  soon  proved  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  crisis  would  be,  not  with  the  strangers,  but 
with  its  own  subjects,  and  that  the  violence  of  the  legis- 
lature would  call  for  measures  which  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  executive  would  be  fain  to  moderate. 
This  is  invariably  the  case.  Great  reactions  in  public 
opinion  never  take  place  from  the  force  of  argument,  how- 
soever convincing,  or  the  evidence  of  facts  affecting  others, 
how  conclusive  soever.  Against  all  such  the  great  majo- 
rity of  men  are  always  sufficiently  fortified,  if  their 
passions  are  inflamed,  or  their  interests,  or  supposed 
interests,  are  at  stake.  But  this  very  circumstance 
renders  the  reaction  the  more  violent,  and  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  when  these  passions  or  interests  arc  turned  the 
other  way,  and  men  are  taught  by  suffering,  and,  above 
all,  b y pecuniary  losses  to  themselves,  the  consequences 
of  the  course  which  they  have  so  long  pursued,  and  to 
the  dangers  of  which  they  remained  obstinately  blind  till 
those  consequences  were  fully  developed.  That  effect 
had  now  taken  place  in  France  ; events  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  more  than  railway  speed  ; the  last  three 
years  had  done  the  work  of  three  centuries.  The  forces 
which  poured  into  its  territory  had  gone  on  increasing  till 
they  had  now  reached  the  stupendous  amount  of  eleven 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  The  armed  multitude 
was  all  fed  and  maintained  by  the  French  people  ; and 
exactions  of  an  enormous  and  unheard-of  amount  were 
made  upon  the  government,  for  the  expenses  which  the 
putting  such  a crusade  in  motion  had  occasioned  to  the 
foreign  governments.  The  truths  which  reason  and  justice 
would  have  striven  in  vain  to  impress  upon  the  majority 
in  France,  were  now  brought  home  to  every  breast  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  mortification  and  suffering  •}  and, 
in  despair  of  effecting  anything  against  the  Allies,  who 
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were  the  immediate  cause  of  their  disasters,  the  only  vent 
which  the  public  indignation  could  find  was  against  the 
party  at  home  which  had  induced  them. 

Great  as  the  dangers  were  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, must  have  beset  a legislature  elected  amidst  the 
fervour  of  such  feelings,  they  were  much  aggravated  in 
France  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  provinces,  from 
which  a majority  of  the  representatives  had  been  drawn. 
The  great  addition  of  133  members  made  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  July, 
which  raised  their  number  to  389,  and  the  admission  by 
the  same  ordinance  of  all  the  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  the  right  of  voting,  joined  to  the  general  excite- 
ment and  vehemently  roused  passions  of  the  moment,  had 
immensely  increased  the  Royalist  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber. So  entire  had  been  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  and 
Republican  parties  in  the  elections,  that  the  regular 
opposition — that  is,  the  persons  attached  to  the  Repub- 
lican or  Imperial  Government — could  never  muster  above 
forty  or  fifty  votes.  The  majority  was  composed  of 
persons  about  the  Court  — emigrants,  journalists,  or 
pamphleteers  on  tho  side  of  the  ancien  regime,  nobles 
from  the  provinces,  or  red-hot  Royalists  from  the  depart- 
ments— men  wholly  unacquainted  with  business,  in  great 
part  imperfectly  educated,  but  all  smarting  under  the 
intolerable  sense  of  present  wrongs,  and  conceiving  them- 
selves iutrusted  with  one  only  duty — that  of  avenging  on 
their  authors  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  France.  One 
universal  feeling  of  indignation  pervaded  this  body,  and 
in  the  vehement  passions  with  which  it  was  animated  the 
women  of  the  highest  rank  connected  with  the  members 
stood  pre-eminent,  and  strongly  excited  all  the  men  with 
whom  they  were  connected,  or  whom  they  could  influence. 
The  human  heart  is  the  same  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
grades  of  society  ; 1 and  the  same  principle  which  causes 
two-thirds  of  the  crowd  at  every  public  execution  to  be 
composed  of  the  humbler  part  of  the  softer  sex,  now 
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rendered  many  of  the  highest  foremost  in  the  demand 
for  scaffolds  which  were  to  cover  France  with  mourning. 

Several  men  of  unquestioned  talent  were  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  this  formidable  majority,  and  some  acquired 
the  lead  of  the  several  sections  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  section  of  extreme  Royalists,  of  whom  the  Count 
d’Artois,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head,  and  which  was  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  the  “ Pavilion  Marsau,”  from  the  quarter  in  the 
Tuileries  where  the  apartments  of  that  prince  were  situ- 
ated, was  mainly  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
a man  of  talent,  activity,  and  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ners, who  had  acquired  an  unlimited  command  over  his 
royal  master,  and  was  looked  forward  to  as  his  future 
prime-minister.  Chateaubriand  also,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  at  that  period  belonged  to  the  same  party,  and 
lent  it  the  influence  of  his  great  talents  and  literary  fame ; 
while  M.  de  Bourrienne,  with  less  genius,  but  superior 
talents  for  business,  and  all  the  zeal  of  a new  convert 
from  the  Imperial  regime,  was  a valuable  ally  especi- 
ally in  matters  of  detail,  and  those  connected  with  the 
public  administration.  Several  of  the  old  noblesse  also, 
particularly  M.  Armand  de  Polignac,  destined  to  a 
fatal  celebrity  in  future  times,  M.  le  Vicomto  Bruges, 
and  Alexander  de  Boisgelin,  were  also  numbered  among 
their  most  warm  adherents,  and,  without  the  aid  of  great 
talents,  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Chamber, 
from  their  high  rank,  and  their  known  connection  with 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.1 

Above  half  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  might  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing with  fidelity  the  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
formed  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  France.  It  was 
to  this  class  that  the  133  new  deputies,  admitted  by 
the  royal  ordinance  of  24th  July  1815,  chiefly  belonged ; 
and  it  was  that  ordinance  which  gave  them  a majority 
in  the  Chamber,  and  rendered  it  so  difficult  of  manage- 
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ment  by  the  Court.  Their  ideas  were  peculiar,  anti- 
quated, and  for  the  most  part  at  variance  with  the 
settled  ideas  which  the  Revolution  had  impressed  on 
the  metropolis  and  great  towns.  Common  hatred  of  the 
Napoleonists,  and  suffering  under  the  exactions  and  humi- 
liations of  the  Allies,  had  for  a time  united  them  in 
common  measures : but  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this 
alliance  could  not  long  survive  the  catastrophe  which  had 
given  it  birth.  They  were  at  once  impregnated  with 
Royalist  and  Republican  ideas — with  the  former,  in 
so  far  as  any  measures  for  the  support  of  the  monarchy 
or  the  Church  were  concerned  ; with  the  latter,  in  so  far 
as  a career  might  be  opened  for  the  intelligence  and 
ambition  of  the  provinces,  in  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of 
the  central  government.  Jealousy  of  Paris  and  provin- 
cial ambition  were  the  leading  principles  by  which  they 
were  actuated ; they  hoped  out  of  the  departments  to 
raise  up  a counterpoise  to  the  long-established  reign  of 
the  metropolis.  The  chiefs  of  this  party  were  men  of 
remarkable  abilities,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Pavilion 
Marsan  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  accordingly  ere 
long  they  acquired  the  direction  of  the  country.  MM.  de 
Bonald,  de  Villele,  de  Corbiere,  and  Grosbois,  were  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  and  soon  acquired  the  lead  in 
a large  section  of  the  Assembly.  The  first  was  a man  of 
decided  talent,  inflexible  integrity,  and  ready  conversa- 
tion, with  the  mildest  manners,  but  the  sternest  and  most 
uncompromising  Royalist  principles.  M.  de  Villele,  as 
yet  unknown,  and  a deputy  from  the  south  of  France, 
soon  gave  proof  in  the  committees  of  the  Chamber  of 
those  great  business  talents,  and  prodigious  command  of 
details,  which,  like  similar  powers  in  Sir  R.  Peel,  ulti- 
mately gave  him  the  lead  in  the  Assembly,  and  made  him 
head  of  the  Administration.1  M.  de  Corbiere,  formerly 
remarkable  by  the  indolence  of  his  disposition,  was  roused 
by  ambition  to  different  habits,  and  by  his  talent  in  draw- 
ing reports  and  capacity  in  business,  soon  became  distin- 
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guished  ; while  M.  de  Grosbois  was  universally  respected  chap. 
from  his  energy',  his  eloquence,  and  the  power  which  he  — — - — 
evinced  not  less  in  business  than  debate.  1815‘ 

As  is  invariably  the  case  after  the  decisive  triumph  of  w 
one  party  in  a great  political  crisis,  the  minority,  to  all  ti.c  o‘Ppo- 
practical  purposes,  was  entirely  unrepresented.  The  iu  leaden. 
Liberal  opposition  in  the  Chamber  could  not  at  the 
utmost  number  above  sixty  persons  in  its  ranks — not  a 
sixth  of  the  whole,  which  comprised  395  members ; and 
it  was  rare  on  a division  involving  any  vital  question 
that  they  mustered  more  than  forty-five.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  a minority,  and  its  chances  of  ultimate  success, 
are  not  always  to  be  measured  by  its  numbers  at  the 
outset  of  a parliamentary  contest ; the  history  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  later  times,  affords  numerous  instances 
of  courageous  and  united  minorities,  first  commanding 
respect  by  their  talents  and  consistency,  and  ere  long 
acquiring  power  by  the  disunion  of  their  opponents, 
or  the  general  admiration  which  their  qualities  have 
awakened.  The  reason  is  that  the  minority  are  forced 
to  evince  courage  and  appeal  to  principle ; and  it  is 
by  these  qualities  that,  in  the  long  run,  when  the  pas- 
sions are  excited,  mankind  are  governed.  The  chiefs  of 
this  small  party  were  MM.  Royer- Collard,  do  Serres, 
Pasquier,  and  Braquey — men  of  lofty  feelings,  ardent 
minds,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  who  never  ascended  the 
tribune  without  commanding  attention,  and  seldom  left  it 
without  having  in  some  generous  breast  awakened  sym- 
pathy, in  some  powerful  intellect  produced  conviction. 

MM.  Royer- Collard  and  de  Serres,  in  particular,  were 
gifted  with  such  great  powers  of  oratory,  that  though 
they  could  never  win  over  anything  like  a majority  to 
their  side,  they  seldom  failed  to  awaken  the  unanimous 
admiration  of  the  Chamber ; and  from  admiration  it  is 
but  a step  to  influence,  not  less  in  public  assemblies  than 
in  affairs  of  the  heart.  Such  was  the  power  in  debate  of 
these  very  eminent  men,  that  they  insensibly  won  over 
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several  of  the  chief  members  on  the  other  side  to  their 
opinions  on  many  points  ; among  -whom  may  be  named 
M.  Ilyde  de  Ncuville,  one  of  the  ablest  and  noblest  of  the 
Royalists,  whose  subsequent  career  has  sufficiently  proved 
the  elevation  of  his  mind  and  purity  of  his  principles, 
and  who  has  demonstrated,  like  Chateaubriand,  that  the 
tannest  devotion  to  the  throne,  in  generous  breasts,  is 
consistent  with,  and  in  truth  proceeds  from,  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  most  sincere  attachment  to  public  liberty.1. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  deserves  much  less  considera- 
tion, for  unhappily  the  general  want  of  great  and  inde- 
pendent proprietors  in  its  ranks,  the  servility  and  fre- 
quent tergiversations  by  which  it  had  invariably  been 
distinguished  in  later  times,  and  the  recent  creation  of 
ninety-two  new  peers  by  the  King,  had  nearly  deprived 
it  of  all  consideration  in  the  country.  The  majority  was 
decided  on  the  Royalist  side;  indeed,  the  recent  numerous 
creations  were  made  with  no  other  view  but  to  effect  that 
object.  But  it  was  less  compact  and  decided  than  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; for,  being  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  men  experienced  in  public 
life,  it  was  more  inclined  to  moderation — of  those  inured 
to  revolutions,  disposed  to  temporise.  The  leaders  of 
the  Royalist  majority  were  the  Count  Jules  de  Polignac, 
the  Dukes  de  Fitzjames,  de  Serent,  d’Uzes,  and  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand.  The  great 
literary  fame  and  splendid  eloquence  of  the  last  would 
have  rendered  him  beyond  all  question  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  Assembly,  had  his  reason  been  as  powerful  as 
his  imagination,  his  consistency  as  his  oratory.  But 
unfortunately  these  qualities  were  by  no  means  equally 
Btrong  in  his  ardent  mind ; and  he  adds  another  to  the 
numerous  examples  which  go  to  prove  that  in  public  life 
the  judgment  is  a more  important  faculty  than  even  genius, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  pre-eminence  of  any  one 
mental  quality,  as  their  happy  combination,  which  is  the 
6ecrct  of  success.2  Ever  energetic  and  eloquent,  he  was 
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not  always  consistent:  on  reviewing  his  political  life,  it  is  chap. 
hard  to  say  what  his  opinions  really  were;  and  no  better  _ — 1 — 
refutation  can  sometimes  be  sought  for  his  arguments  at  18i5' 
one  period,  than  his  speeches  at  another. 

The  session  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person,  with  ^ 
great  pomp,  on  the  7th  October.  The  restoration  of  the  Opening  of 
Bourbons,  the  unparalleled  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  be*,  »ndm 
the  country,  the  still  greater  evils  which  it  was  feared 
were  impending  over  it,  all  tended  to  invest  the  ceremony  0et  7- 
with  a melancholy  and  absorbing  interest.  The  Sove- 
reign appeared,  surrounded  by  his  brothers,  his  nobles, 
the  marshals  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the 
monarchy  ; and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  is  memor- 
able, not  only  as  an  important  state  paper  in  an  unpar- 
alleled crisis,  but  as  known  to  have  been  his  unaided 
composition.*  He  spoke  as  follows  : “ When,  last  year, 

I for  the  first  time  convoked  the  Chambers,  I congratu- 
lated myself  upon  having,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  restored 
peace  to  France.  It  was  beginning  to  taste  the  fruits  of 
it ; all  the  sources  of  public  prosperity  were  reopening, 
when  a criminal  enterprise,  seconded  by  the  most  incon- 
ceivable defection,  arrested  their  course.  The  evils  which 
that  ephemeral  usurpation  have  caused  to  my  country 
afflict  me  profoundly  ; but  I must  declare,  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  tiiey  could  have  reached  me  alone,  I should 
have  returned  thanks  to  Providence.  The  marks  of 
attachment  which  my  people  have  given  me,  in  the  most 
critical  moments,  have  been  a solace  to  my  personal  dis- 
tresses ; but  those  of  my  subjects,  of  my  children,  press 
upon  my  heart.  It  is  in  order  to  put  a period  to  that 
state  of  suspense,  more  trying  than  war  itself,  that  I have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  conclude  with  the  powers  who,  after 
having  overturned  the  usurper,  occupy  at  present  a great 

* u J’ai  eu  ce  discours  tout  entier  tferit  de  la  main  du  Rol,  sur  une  petite 
feuille  de  papier  a lettre,  avec  cette  Venture  si  nette,  qu’il  employait  it  la  cor- 
respondance.  II  se  r&ervait  la  redaction  claire  et  elegante  de  sea  diacoura ; 
il  y mottait  un  soin  infini;  c’tftait  pour  lui  une  affaire  littlraire  & laquelle  il 
Attackait  de  l’importance,  mCine  sous  le  rapport  da  style.” — Capefioxjb,  iii.  203. 
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part  of  our  territory,  a convention  which  will  regulate  our 
present  and  future  relations  with  them.  It  will  be  com- 
municated to  you,  without  any  reservation,  when  it  has 
received  the  last  formalities.  You  will  feel,  the  whole  of 
France  will  feel,  the  profound  grief  which  I must  have 
felt  on  the  occasion  ; but  the  salvation  of  my  kingdom 
rendered  that  great  determination  necessary ; and  when 
I took  it,  I felt  the  whole  duties  which  it  imposed  upon 
me.  I have  directed  that  this  year  there  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  my  privy  purse  to  the  general  exchequer  a 
considerable  part  of  my  revenue ; my  family,  the  moment 
they  heard  of  my  resolution,  have  done  the  same.  I have 
ordered  similar  reductions  on  the  salaries  of  all  my  ser- 
vants, without  exception  ; I shall  ever  be  ready  to  share 
in  the  sacrifices  which  mournful  circumstances  have  im- 
posed upon  my  people.  The  public  accounts  will  be  laid 
before  you ; you  will  at  once  see  the  necessity  of  the 
economy  which  I have  prescribed  to  my  ministers  in  all  . 
branches  of  the  administration.  Happy  if  these  measures 
shall  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State  ; but,  in  any  event, 

I reckon  on  the  devotion  of  the  nation,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  Chambers.  But  other  sweeter  and  not  less  important 
cares  await  your  attention.  It  is  to  give  weight  to  your 
deliberations,  and  to  obtain  myself  the  advantage  of 
greater  light,  that  I have  created  new  peers,  and  aug- 
mented the  number  of  the  deputies.  I hope  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  my  choice ; and  the  zeal  of  the  deputies,  in 
such  a difficult  conjuncture,  is  a proof  alike  that  they  are 
animated  by  a sincere  affection  for  my  person  and  an 
ardent  love  for  our  country.  It  is  therefore  with  a heart- 
felt joy  and  entire  confidence  that  I behold  you  assembled 
around  me,  certain  that  you  will  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  felicity  of  the  State,  a cordial 
and  loyal  union  of  the  Chambers  with  the  King,  and 
respect  for  the  constitutional  Charter.  That  Charter — on 
which  I have  meditated  with  care  before  giving  it — to 
which  reflection  every  day  attaches  me  more — which  I 
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have  sworn  to  maintain,  and  to  which  you  all,  beginning  chap. 
with  my  family,  are  about  to  swear  obedience — is,  without  - I1L 
doubt,  like  all  human  institutions,  susceptible  of  improve-  I8i5' 
ment ; but  I am  sure  none  of  you  will  ever  forget  that 
side  by  side  with  the  advantage  of  amelioration  is  the 
danger  of  innovation.  To  cause  religion  to  flourish,  to 
purify  the  public  morals,  to  found  liberty  on  a respect  for 
the  laws,  to  give  stability  to  credit,  reorganise  the  army, , Moniu,nr 
heal  the  wounds  which  have  too  much  wounded  our  ^ ' 
country,  to  secure  internal  tranquillity,  and  cause  France y.aikw; 
to  be  respected  without : these  are  the  ends  to  which  all  2of,'m 
our  efforts  should  tend.”1 

These  were  noble  and  dignified  expressions,  worthy 
of  a king  of  France  meeting  the  representatives  of  his  Manner  in 
people  in  a period  of  unequalled  gloom  and  difficulty.  ^1™ 
Inexpressibly  striking  was  the  scene  which  the  Chamber 
presented  during  their  delivery.  There  was  none  of  the  b*r- 
enthusiasm  usually  exhibited  on  these  occasions  ; none  of 
the  transports  which  in  general  attend  tho  restoration  of 
a monarch  of  an  ancient  race  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  Chamber  was  profoundly  loyal,  but  the  public  mis- 
fortunes crushed  every  heart.  It  was  known  that  a treaty 
of  peace  was  in  progress,  that  grievous  exactions  would 
be  made  by  the  Allies,  and  that  probably  a considerable 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  frontier  would  require  to 
be  abandoned.  Sadness,  consternation,  despair,  were  on 
every  countenance  as  the  words  so  prophetic  of  evil  were 
pronounced  by  the  King.  The  obscurity  of  the  expres- 
sions rendered  them  more  terrible : no  one  knew  what 
the  impending  calamity  would  be,  or  on  whom  it  would 
fall.  The  deputies  of  the  departments  which  it  was 
feared  would  be  ceded,  on  the  frontier,  shed  tears  at  tho 
thoughts  of  their  approaching  severance  from  their  coun- 1 t 
try.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  a family  long  united  was  j'JV’wo; 
about  to  be  broken  up;  the  well-known  halls  would  be eoS,- 2oi. 
deserted — the  gladsome  hearth  become  desolate.2 

The  King,  before  even  the  session  began,  had  a con- 
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vincing  proof  of  the  thorns  with  which  his  path  was  to 
be  beset.  The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  and  the  Con- 
stitution required  to  be  taken  by  the  whole  of  the  legis- 
lature, beginning  with  the  peers  of  the  blood-royal.  But 
here  a difficulty  at  once  arose.  The  Count  d’Artois  at 
first  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
long  and  difficult  negotiation  that  his  scruples  were  over- 
come. The  Prince  of  Condd  made  similar  difficulties,  and 
feigned  sickness  to  avoid  taking  it.  M.  Jules  de  Polignac 
and  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  refused  to  take  it  altogether, 
though  they  were  among  the  newly-created  peers.  The 
deputy  of  Montauban,  when  called  on,  insisted  on  mak- 
ing some  reservations.  These  incidents  were  not  mate- 
rial, but  they  indicated  the  strength  of  the  prevailing 
feeling,  and  in  what  quarter  it  was  that  the  principal 
difficulties  of  the  session  would  arise.  When  the  vote 
came  to  be  taken  for  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  the 
strength  of  the  several  parties  was  at  once  demonstrated. 
M.  Laine,  the  president  during  the  former  year,  and 
whose  intrepid  conduct  on  more  than  one  eventful  crisis 
had  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  parties,  was  indeed 
called  to  the  chair  by  a large  majority;  he  had  328  votes 
out  of  346.  But  the  strength  of  the  opposition  was  tried 
and  appeared  on  the  vote  for  the  second  candidates,  or 
suppltans.  The  Prince  de  la  Tremouille,  who  represented 
the  opinions,  and  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Count  d’Artois’  party,  had  229  votes ; while  M. 
de  la  Rigaudie,  who  united  the  suffrages  of  the  united 
Liberals  and  moderate  Royalists,  had  only  169  votes.1 

The  answer  of  the  Chambers,  though  upon  the  whole, 
as  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address 
are  in  England,  an  echo  of  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
yet  gave  proof  of  the  profound  feelings  of  indignation  with 
which  the  representatives  were  animated.  “ The  evils  of 
the  country,”  said  M.  de  Lain<5,  “ are  great,  but  they  are 
not  irreparable.  If  the  nation,  albeit  inaccessible  to  the 
seduction  of  the  usurper,  must  nevertheless  bear  the  bur- 
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den  of  a defection  in  which  it  has  taken  no  share,  it  will  chap. 

submit.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  wishes  for  universal  ' 

concord,  and  even  to  cement  it,  it  is  our  duty  to  solicit  l815* 
your  justice  against  those  who  have  imperilled  alike  the 
throne  and  the  nation.  Your  clemency,  Sire,  has  been 
without  bounds ; we  do  not  come  to  ask  you  to  retract 
it ; the  promises  of  kings,  we  know  well,  should  be  held 
sacred.  But  we  do  supplicate  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  who  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  their 
misfortunes,  to  cause  justice  to  march  when  clemency  is 
arrested  ; and  let  those  who,  now  encouraged  by  the  im- 
punity they  have  enjoyed,  are  not  afraid  to  make  a parade 
of  their  rebellion,  be  delivered  over  to  the  just  severity  of 
the  tribunals.  The  Chamber  will  zealously  concur  in  the 
passing  of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  that 
object.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  necessity  of  intrusting 
to  none  but  pure  hands  the  different  branches  of  your 
authority.  The  ministers  who  surround  you  present  suffi- 
cient guarantees  in  that  respect.  Their  vigilance  in  its  ,M  itanr 
prosecution  will  be  the  more  easily  exercised  that  the  0^17, 
events  which  have  occurred  have  sufficiently  revealed  114307,  aSii. 
every  sentiment,  and  laid  bare  every  thought.”1 

The  first  measures  proposed  in  the  Chamber  were 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  carry  into  execution  these  Uw  again* 
ulcerated  feelings.  They  were  chiefly  three  : a law  Uf^.,ou“ 
against  seditious  cries  ; one  suspending  individual  liberty,  0cl‘ 16, 
and  investing  Government  with  extraordinary  power  of 
arrest ; and  one  establishing  Pr^votal  Courts,  or  courts 
without  juries,  for  the  summary  trial  of  political  offenders. 

The  first  was  introduced  by  M.  Barbe-Marbois,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  who  thus  expressed  the  grounds  on 
which  Government  proceeded  in  bringing  forward  the 
measure  : “ If  great  atrocities  have  been  committed  ; if, 
to  avoid  his  own  destruction,  the  loyal  citizen  has  been 
compelled  to  remain  a passive  spectator  of  the  deeds  of 
seditious  mobs  ; if  crime  has  enjoyed  for  some  time  fatal 
triumphs,  these  calamities  are  prolonged  even  when  their 
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success  has  been  interrupted.  Then  it  is  that  the  insur- 
gents endeavour,  by  the  force  of  audacity,  to  recover  their 
lost  ground  ; the  seditious  mutually  encourage  each  other, 
and  exert  themselves  to  be  seen  in  every  place,  and  at 
every  hour,  as  if  advancing  to  an  assured  victory.  If 
they  succeed  in  inspiring  fear,  they  associate  in  their 
ranks  all  whom  the  army  has  expelled  with  indignation, 
and  all  the  criminals  whom  their  obscurity  has  screened 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Should  the  force  of  the 
Government  arrest  their  designs,  they  never  think  of 
renouncing  them,  but  take  refuge  in  libellous  discourses, 
calumnious  publications.  Impunity  encourages  them. 
Many  of  them  show  themselves  without  disguise  ; and 
although  their  indiscretion  reveals  their  weakness,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  their  proceedings  disturb  the 
social  order,  and  the  public  interest  requires  that  their 
turbulent  designs  and  detestable  enterprises  should  be 
effectually  repressed.  There  are  some  men  whose  sole 
morality  is  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  against  culprits 
of  that  stamp  that  our  laws  are  in  many  respects  power- 
less. To  the  necessity  of  a positive  law  for  such  cases 
is  joined  that  of  a rapid  procedure,  and  of  a punishment 
inflicted  immediately  after  the  offence.”  In  pursuatice  of 
these  reasons,  the  proposed  law,  after  defining  what  should 
be  deemed  seditious  cries,  punished  them  with  imprison- 
ment not  below  three  months,  nor  exceeding  five  years. 
Severe  as  these  penalties  may  appear  for  mere  seditious 
words,  irrespective  of  overt  acts  of  treason,  they  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  Assembly  that 
the  proposal  was  very  coldly  received ; and  though  it 
passed  into  a law,  it  by  no  means  gave  vent  to  the  public 
indignation.1 

The  next  law  proposed  (that  on  individual  liberty)  was 
much  more  favourably  received,  and  may  be  considered  as 
faithfully  expressing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly.  M.  Decazes  brought  forward  the 
proposition  ; and  it  was  loudly  applauded  as  “ full  of 
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hatred  at  the  Revolution.”  “ The  law  proposed,”  said  he, 
“ has  no  other  object  but  to  reach  the  great  criminals — 
to  prevent  the  attempts  of  those  men  who  are  strangers 
to  remorse,  whom  pardon  cannot  conciliate,  whom  cle- 
mency offends,  whom  nothing  can  reassure,  because  their 
consciences  will  never  permit  it.  These  are  men  whom 
justice  cannot  overtake,  because  its  forms,  salutary  but 
slow,  render  it  impotent  to  prevent,  often  even  to  re- 
press ; and  because  that  species  of  delinquencies  are  exe- 
cuted by  unseen  springs,  hidden  even  from  their  author. 
By  the  law  now  proposed,  the  weak  will  be  reassured. 
They  will  range  themselves  with  confidence  under  the 
shield  of  a strong  Government,  which  has  given  proof  of 
its  resolution  to  defend  others  and  itself.  The  people 
wish,  above  all  things,  to  be  saved.  The  impotence  to 
which  the  factions  have  been  reduced  since  the  fall  of  the 
usurper,  so  far  from  moderating,  has  only  increased  their 
audacity.  Like  the  evil  spirit  which  inspires  them,  they 
ruminate  on  crime  to  shun  oblivion.”  On  this  preamble 
the  law  proposed  enacted  that  every  individual,  without 
exception,  who  had  been  arrested  on  any  charge  of  being 
concerned  in  attempts  against  “ the  authority  of  the  king, 
the  persons  of  the  royal  family,  or  the  safety  of  the  state, 
might  be  detained  in  custody  until  the  expiry  of  the  law, 
the  termination  of  which  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  if  not  then  renewed.”  The  execu- 
tion of  this  law  was  committed  to  all  the  public  function- 
aries to  whom  the  constitution  intrusted  the  cognisance  of 
the  crimes  to  which  it  refers.1 

Disguised  under  an  appearance  of  severity  which  might 
render  it  acceptable  to  tho  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 
Chambers,  a humane  feeling  had  really  dictated  the  pro- 
posal of  this  law  to  the  Government.  It  was  brought  for- 
ward at  the  time  when  popular  murders  had  stained  all 
the  south  of  France  with  blood,  and  when  there  seemed 
no  way  of  saving  the  victims  but  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
temporary  confinement.  It  was  desired,  too,  to  legalise,  iu 
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some  degree,  the  numerous  arrests  which  had  taken  place 
over  the  country  during  the  last  few  months,  and  to  secure 
the  detention  of  a number  of  persons  during  a critical 
period,  whose  seditious  intentions  were  beyond  a doubt, 
but  against  whom  it  might  be  difficult  to  adduce  com- 
plete legal  proof.  It  met,  however,  with  a much  greater 
resistance  than  the  law  against  seditious  cries,  because  it 
threatened  to  affect  a much  superior  class  of  persons.  But 
if  the  resistance  was  determined,  the  support  was  still 
more  impassioned,  and  at  length  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  294  to  56,  amidst  cries  and  shouts  resembling 
rather  the  enthusiasm  of  the  theatre  than  the  sober  deli- 
berations of  a legislative  assembly.1 

The  discussion  of  the  law  on  seditious  cries  revealed 
in  a still  more  painful  manner  the  impassioned  feelings 
of  the  Assembly.  It  was  moved  as  an  amendment  in 
' committee,  that  the  penalty  of  raising  seditious  cries,  or 
hoisting  any  other  flag  but  the  white  one,  should  be  not 
imprisonment,  but  transportation,  accompanied  by  confis- 
cation of  any  public  pension.  Even  this  addition  to  the 
punishment  did  not  seem  to  the  majority  to  be  adequate 
to  the  offence.  M.  J oss6  de  Beauvois  exclaimed — “ After 
what  we  have  seen,  is  this  the  time  for  vain  indulgences  ? 
Since  the  return  of  the  King,  we  have  been  caressing 
crime  rather  than  punishing  it : I propose  forced  labour 
for  life,  in  addition  to  transportation.”  “Death!  death!” 
exclaimed  M.  Humbert  de  Lesmaiscons  : “ we  must  strike 
at  the  great  culprits.  The  punishment  of  death  seems  to 
me  the  only  penalty  for  those  who  hoist  any  other  flag 
but  the  white  one  ; and  it  should  extend  not  only  to  the 
actors,  but  the  instigators  of  that  offence.”  “ The  pains 
of  parricide,”  added  M.  Boin,  “ if  the  act  has  been  begun 
to  be  carried  into  execution  F’2  These  vehement  apos- 
trophes in  a manner  secured  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  : the  Government  were  too  happy 
to  avoid  the  extreme  penalty  by  adopting  the  milder 
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punishment  of  transportation,  which  was  accordingly  chap. 

agreed  to.  . !_ 

The  law  for  the  establishment  of  Prevotal  Courts  for  181S- 
the  punishment  of  political  offences,  which  might  dispose  Law  eiub- 
of  cases  summarily,  without  the  intervention  of  a jury,  C“UJJ,S. 
came  on  on  the  17th  November.  It  was  deemed  essen- 
tial  by  the  Government,  as  it  ever  will  be  by  right-thinking 
ministers  in  similar  circumstances,  to  take  the  cognisance 
of  political  offences  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  juries  ; 
for  so  completely  was  the  country  divided,  and  so  vehe- 
ment were  the  passions  excited  on  both  sides,  that  in  some 
departments  the  guilty  wero  certain  to  escape,  in  others 
the  innocent  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  being  convicted.  The 
Duko  de  Feltre  brought  forward  the  proposed  measure, 
and  the  motives  prompting  to  it  were  thus  stated  by  him  : 

“ Those  are  unhappy  epochs  when  society,  assailed  with 
violence,  is  obliged  to  treat  as  enemies  those  who,  placed 
in  its  own  bosom,  have  declared  against  a sort  of  open 
law.  It  is  to  that  imperious  law  of  necessity  that  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  Prevotal  Courts,  created  by  the 
genius  of  the  greatest  magistrates.  I ts  object  is  to  restore 
iu  the  kiugdom  that  tranquillity  which  similar  establish- 
ments have  produced  in  former  times  ; to  intimidate  the 
wicked,  and  isolate  them,  in  a manner,  from  the  weak 
crowd  whom  they  make  their  instruments.”  The  law 
proposed,  which  was  supported  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Royer-Collard  and  the  scien- 
tific fame  of  M.  Cuvier,  enacted  that  “ every  department 
was  to  have  a provost-marshal  and  Prevotal  Court,  com- 
posed of  the  provost  and  four  assessors,  chosen  among  the 
members  of  the  Tribunals  of  the  First  Instance.  It  was  to 
be  competent  to  try  all  political  crimes,  seditious  assem- , Monil(ur 
blages,  cries,  or  attempts  against  the  King  or  the  royal  *<>n  in, 
family.  It  was  empowered  to  apply  all  the  criminal  and 
correctional  pains.  The  provost  was  the  public  prosecu-  3t>i,  393. 
tor.1  The  procedure  was  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  ; the 
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chap,  accused,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  apprehension,  was  to 
1IL  be  brought  before  the  Prevotal  Court,  which  was  to  de- 

)81i-  termine  on  the  case,  and  pronounce  sentence  without 

separating.  The  sentence  was  to  be  instantly  carried 
into  execution,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  or  any  superior  court. 

Broad  as  were  the  powers  conferred  by  these  acts  on 
Projwwi  for  the  magistracy  and  the  Government,  they  fell  short  of 
the  inferior  what  the  majority  deemed  indispensable  for  the  necessi- 
maSbto'  ties  of  the  case.  They  feared  that  the  judges  in  the 

during  a inferior  tribunals,  holding  their  situations  for  life,  should 

not  be  sufficiently  pliant  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
or  of  the  majority  in  the  Chambers.  M.  Hyde  do 
Neuville,  accordingly,  proposed  that  a considerable  part 
of  the  inferior  tribunals  should  be  suppressed,  and  that 
the  whole  judges  in  those  which  were  retained  should 
hold  their  situations  during  pleasure,  only  for  the  period 
of  a year.  Thus  the  reaction  had  become  so  violent  that 
the  Royalist  Chamber  was  adopting  the  measures  of  the 
regicide  Convention,  and  evincing  that  predilection  for 
appointments  during  pleasure,  which  in  every  age  and 
country  has  been  the  characteristic  of  tyranny,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  alike  in  monarchs,  aristocracies, 
democracies,  or  congregations.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  Government  succeeded  in  throwing  out 
these  extreme  propositions,  which  went  to  destroy  the 
very  foundations  of  freedom  in  the  land ; — and  it  is  a 


striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  power  during 
i Moniteur,  Pcr‘°ds  of  excitement  to  popular  assemblies,  that  such  a 
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man  as  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  could  be  led  to  bring  for- 
: ward  such  a measure ; and  the  Assembly  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  Crown, 


would  have  adopted  it.1 


Thus  these  bills,  as  wre  should  call  them  in  England, 
having  all  passed  the  Lower  House,  the  discussion  of 
them  began  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  That  conferring 
the  power  of  unlimited  arrest  was  the  first  which  came 
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on.  Then  M.  Lanjuinais,  who  had  been  created  a peer  chap. 

by  the  King,  evinced  the  same  intrepidity  in  combating 

the  encroachments  on  public  freedom  by  the  Royalists, 
which  he  had  formerly  done  in  resisting  the  savage  mea-  ni.cu.iion 
sures  of  the  majority  in  the  Convention.  “ The  law  pro-  uthe*pe«i. 
posed,”  said  he,  “is  unjust,  because  it  goes  to  elevate 
suspicion  into  proof,  and  render  it  a sufficient  ground 
for  arrest  and  detention  ; because  it  takes  away  from  the 
accused  the  most  important  and  sacred  of  all  rights,  that 
of  being  tried  by  the  constitutional  and  immovable  judges  1 
What  must  be  the  effects  of  such  a law  1 What  but  the 
law  against  ‘ suspected  persons,’  with  all  its  terrors,  and 
better  combined  even  than  that  tyrannical  enactment  to 
enslave  the  imagination,  extirpate  the  conscience  ? You 
have  spoken  of  Rome  and  England ; but  what  have  they 
in  common  with  this  proposal  1 — the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Caveant  Consules,  with  such 
a law  as  the  present  ? I demand,  at  least,  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  a committee,  to  soften  its  more  objection- 
able clauses.  Doubtless  the  circumstances  are  imperious  ; 
perhaps  some  such  law  may  be  indispensable;  but  a thou- 
sand circumstances  of  detail,  which  require  to  be  limited 
and  defined,  arc  unexplained  by  it.  It  is  even  uncertain 
by  what  functionaries  it  is  to  bo  executed  ; and  what  a , ur 
host  of  doubts  and  difficulties  will  that  single  circumstance  J’";  l2» 
create  ! Every  locality,  every  department,  will  execute  it  in  in.  aio^it 
a different  manner;  and  possibly  its  execution  may  be  mild-  m 
est  in  the  very  places  where  rigour  is  most  called  for.”1 
“ The  proposed  law,”  answered  M.  de  Fontanes,  “ can 
alone  give  effect  to  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber,  as  ex-  a.iw of 
pressed  in  the  address  to  the  Sovereign.  That  address 
recommended  to  the  King  to  exercise  his  justice;  it  seemed  ^d* Uris' 
to  dread  the  excess  of  his  clemency.  Some  say  they  will 
vote  against  it  from  feelings  of  humanity  : I will  vote  for 
it  from  the  same  sentiment.  We  must  inspire  terror  if 
we  would  avoid  doing  evil.  Factions  agitate  and  declaim 
against  oppression  only  under  a weak  government;  if 
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it  is  strong,  they  are  peaceable  and  silent.  You  can,  I 
know  well,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  move  everything  that 
is  most  profound  in  the  human  heart — its  finest  feelings, 
its  noblest  sentiments  ; but  whatever  may  be  said,  it  is 
not  liberty,  but  order,  which  is  the  first  necessity  of 
society — the  first  end  of  its  establishment.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  order  that  I vote  for  the  simple  and  unmodified 
adoption  of  the  law.  The  law  proposed  is  a measure  of 
indulgence.  All  that  Government  required  to  do  was  to 
take  from  a certain  number  of  individuals  the  power  of 
injuring  themselves  or  others,  without  giving  them  the 
liberty  which  could  lead  only  to  their  being  seated  on  the 
accused  bench,  to  enable  all  the  rest  to  enjoy  their  freedom 
in  peace  and  tranquillity.”  The  law  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  55,  the  numbers  being  167  to  112.1 

• The  discussion  of  the  law  on  the  raising  of  seditious 
cries  excited  a warm  discussion  in  tho  Assembly,  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  violence  of  the  sentiments  which  it 
elicited.  “ What,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Frondcville, 
“ arc  the  offences  against  which  the  law  is  directed  ? 
Are  they  not  the  most  serious  which  can  threaten  society  1 
They  comprehend  menaces  against  the  life  or  person 
of  the  King  and  royal  family,  provocations  against  the 
Government,  incitement  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
royal  authority.  Is  the  punishment  of  transportation 
an  adequate  mode  of  repressing  such  offences  ? For  what 
crimes  is  the  punishment  of  death  to  bo  reserved,  if 
Government  fears  to  strike  the  miserable  wretches  who 
are  trying  to  overturn  the  throne,  the  government,  society 
itself  1 If  transported,  where  are  they  to  be  taken  to  1 
Have  we  islands  in  distant  seas,  like  the  English,  whither 
to  send  such  monsters  to  league  with  their  kind  ? They 
may,  says  the  law,  be  banished  from  the  European  conti- 
nent— that  is  to  say,  they  may  settle  themselves  within 
a few  leagues  of  its  shores,  and  there  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
which  they  have  wrested  from  us.  Do  you  really  suppose 
that  by  such  means  you  can  repress  the  conspiracies,  of  the 
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existence  of  which  we  have  received  such  frightful  proof?  chap. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  you  must  apply  a different  measure  of — 

punishment  to  provocations  to  crime  and  their  actual  1 ®‘ 
commission.  True  ; but  the  penal  code  has  itself  shown 
how  this  is  to  be  done,  by  denouncing  the  simple  penalty  j81^11  p' 
against  an  expression  of  intention,  and  the  penalty  aggra-  298. 
vated  by  the  pains  of  parricide  against  the  completed  act.”1 

“The  proposed  law,”  said  Chateaubriand,  “in  the  fifth 
article,  denounces  a pcualty  against  any  one  who  utters  <,f 
an  expression  which  might  excite  alarm  in  the  holders  of  bnand  on 
national  domains.  That  enactment  is  barbarous,  for  it lh,!  'uhj'ct' 
menaces  with  the  same  penalty  an  excusable  regret  and  a 
sacrilegious  machination.  It  will  reach  the  poor  emigrant 
despoiled  of  his  inheritance,  whom  a jealous  acquirer  of 
his  property  may  surprise  exhaling  some  regsets,  shedding 
some  tears  over  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  Dragged  before 
the  tribunal  by  calumny,  he  will  be  judged  by  passion  ; 
he  will  there  lose  his  honour,  the  only  possession  which 
the  Revolution  has  left  him ; and  all  that  to  calm  appre- 
hensions which  should  have  been  for  ever  set  at  rest,  if 
anything  could  do  so,  by  the  solemn  promises  in  the 
Charter.  Wherefore  is  all  this  done  ?— to  stifle  those 
murmurs,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a great  injustice — 
to  impose  a silence  which,  to  be  effectual,  should  ordain 
at  the  same  time  the  demolition  of  the  stones  which  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  heritages  of  which  you  are  so  anxious 
to  reassure  the  possessors.”  These  extreme  opinions  did 
not  influence  the  majority  ; aud  the  law,  as  it  was  sent  ^!™9»nd 
up  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  well  as  that  esta-  i®i5; 
Wishing  the  Prevotal  Courts,  was  adopted  in  the  Peers  3of,3oi>; 
without  alteration,  by  large  majorities — the  latter  with  39”'*'  ’ 

scarce  any  discussion.2 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  and  reflect  on  these  debates, 
if  we  would  judge  with  impartiality  the  conduct  of  the  Reflections 
French  Government  in  the  great  tragedy  in  which  the  of 
Hundred  Days  terminated — the  deaths  of  Marshal  Ney  u7oj"r«U 
and  Colonel  Labedoyere.  It  is  impossible,  to  approach 

von.  i.  q 
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chap,  this  subject  without  painful  emotions  : to  an  Englishman, 
1U‘  especially,  who  recollects  that  the  former  was  a great  and 
18ls-  glorious  enemy,  and  that  his  mournful  fate  is  in  some  sort 
wound  up  with  our  triumphs,  and  could  not  hare  hap- 
pened but  for  the  conquest  of  Waterloo,  it  will  always 
be  the  subject  of  the  most  poignant  regret.  How  much 
more  gladly  would  every  generous  heart  in  Britain  have 
joined  in  celebrating  the  heroism  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  and  doing  honour  to  his  grey  hairs,  than  in  weav- 
ing the  chaplet  which  is  to  express  regret  upon  his  tomb ! 
The  very  circumstance  of  his  having  been  our  enemy,  of 
his  having  combated  Wellington  in  Portugal,  headed  the 
charge  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  only  augments  the 
sorrow  with  which  his  fate  must  ever  be  regarded.  Those 
who  are  most  attached  to  principles  will  ever  be  most 
indulgent  to  individuals ; and  it  is  the  glory  of  modern 
civilisation  to  behold  in  an  enemy  only  a friend,  when  he 
has  ceased  to  combat  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Yet  this  very 
feeling  of  equanimity  should  lead  us  to  do  justice  to  the 
Government  upon  whom  those  melancholy  acts  were 
imposed  as  a species  of  state  necessity ; we  must  consider 
its  situation,  measure  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
surrounded,  and  the  weight  of  the  influence,  external  and 
internal,  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  its  deliberations. 
If  any  decided  opinion  results  from  these  considerations, 
it  will  probably  be  against  the  system  of  public  law  under 
which  those  melancholy  executions  took  place  ; and  even 
the  blood  of  Marshal  Ncy  will  not  have  been  shed  in 
vain  if  it  leads,  in  all  civilised  nations,  to  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  in  all  purely  political  offences. 

External  influences  of  no  ordinary  kind  were  exerted 
External  to  impel  the  Government  into  measures  of  severity  on 
exerted  this  occasion.  The  opinion  of  the  Allies  and  their  sove- 
cforera-110  reigns,  not  even  excepting  the  mild  and  benevolent  Alex- 
andcr,  was  unanimous,  that  there  could  be  no  peace  in 
Europe  till  the  military  spirit  was  checked  in  France  ; 
and  that,  in  Wellington’s  words,  “a  great  moral  lesson” 
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was  mord  requisite  for  tbe  French  army  than  the  French  chap. 

people.  It  was  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  army — 

which  he  commanded,  more  even  than  his  own  disposi-  1815' 
tion,  which  had  impelled  Napoleon  into  the  career  of 
conquest ; it  was  their  rapacious  and  covetous  desires 
which  had  rendered  their  ascendancy  so  insupportably 
odious  to  every  people  they  had  come  among.  The  Hun- 
dred Days  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of  their  chiefs  ; that  their 
submission  was  merely  forced,  their  loyalty  feigned  ; and 
that  the  leopard  would  change  his  spots,  the  Ethiopian 
his  skin,  before  they  would  be  influenced  by  any  other 
passion  but  the  lust  of  conquest.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  insist  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  the  exile  of  the  principal 
military  leaders,  and  the  change  of  the  national  colours 
of  France  : steps,  and  not  unimportant  ones,  in  the  for- 
mation of  a new  national  spirit.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  affect  the  imagination  by  great  examples; 
to  strike,  and  to  strike  boldly,  and  prove  by  decisive  acts 
that,  if  this  had  not  hitherto  been  done,  it  was  owing  to 


humanity,  not  fear.  ‘‘We  must  strike,”  said  M.  Gentz, 
“ the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  or  we  have  no  security  for 
the  peace  of  Europe  for  a year.”  1 

Still  more  exasperated  was  the  Royalist  party  at  the 
Court,  and  in  the  Chambers,  which  called  out  aloud  for 
great  examples.  It  was  no  wonder  it  was  so,  for  they 
had  humiliation  to  deplore,  losses  to  revenge.  If  the 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  punishment  was  strong  in  the 
conquerors — in  those  to  whom  treachery  had  only  opened 


1 Cap.  iii. 
315,  31(5. 


the  avenue  to  conquest, — what  might  it  be  expected  to  be 
in  the  conquered — in  those  to  whom  it  had  opened  only 
the  gates  of  perdition  ? — among  whom  it  had  brought  the 
disgrace  of  defeat,  the  tarnishing  of  glory,  the  overthrow 
of  a dynasty,  the  loss  of  frontier  towns,  the  oppression  of 
a million  of  armed  men,  the  imposition  of  humiliating 
and  insupportable  exactions 1 Generosity  had  been  tried, 
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chap,  magnanimity  had  had  its  day,  and  what  had  been  the 
lu‘  result  1 Nothing  but  a repetition  on  a still  greater  scale 
ims-  of  treachery  and  treason.  Not  a head  had  fallen,  not  an 
estate  had  been  confiscated,  not  a human  being  banished 
on  the  first  restoration,  and  the  only  consequence  had 
been  the  formation  of  a vast  conspiracy  to  overturn  the 
Government  and  destroy  their  benefactors.  Humanity 
was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  ascribed  to  fear ; moderation 
considered  as  a proof  of  imbecility.  The  time  had  now 
come  when  it  was  necessary  to  undeceive  the  conspirators 
by  great  examples,  and,  after  the  manner  of  Napoleon, 
aiw'P'um  v'U(^‘ca*'c  the  authority  of  Government  by  the  condign 
v.  m,  424.  punishment  of  those  who  had  alike  insulted  it,  and  all 
but  ruined  their  country.1 

J7  Strong  as  these  considerations  in  themselves  were,  and 
Measure* of  powerfully  as  they  spoke  to  the  feelings  of  a Government 
meat which  had  been  overturned  by  a conspiracy,  and  only 
I*reonTtta  reinstated  by  conquest,  they  did  not  sway  the  humane 
SSpe.°f  hreast  of  the  King,  or  move  the  enlightened  minds  of  his 
ministers.  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  Talleyrand,  M.  Fouche, 
- the  Duke  do  Richelieu,  and  M.  Decazes,  were  alike 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a great  act  of  amnesty, 
and  of  avoiding  the  most  fatal  of  all  inaugurations  for  the 
commencement  of  a new  government — the  inauguration 
of  blood.  They  did  everything  in  their  power  to  furnish 
the  accused  persons  with  the  means  of  escape,  designedly 
in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  their  trial. 
When  the  lists  prepared  and  signed  by  Fouche  on  the 
24th  July  appeared,  the  execution  of  the  warrants  of 
arrest  was  delayed  for  several  weeks,  purposely  to  give 
the  accused  persons  an  opportunity  of  escape.  Passports 
were  furnished  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  proscribed  per- 
sons ; and  not  only  were  they  earnestly  entreated  to 
withdraw',  but  large  sums  of  money  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Police  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
No  less  than  459,000  francs  (£18,360)  were  expended 
by  that  minister  in  this  humane  attempt.  But  the 
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benevolent  and  wise  intentions  of  the  Government  were  chap. 
in  some  instances  frustrated  by  the  zeal  of  the  provincial  In~ 
authorities,  who  arrested  the  proscribed  persons  as  they  181S- 
were  making  their  escape — in  others  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  devotion  of  the  persons  endangered  themselves,  }2^mc»p, 
who  in  a heroic  spirit  preferred  remaining  at  home,  and  . 
undergoing  all  the  risks  of  trial,  to  taking  guilt  to  them-  422,'  423.'  ' 
selves  by  making  use  of  the  means  of  escape.1 

The  first  of  the  persons  who  were  arrested  from  the 
latter  cause,  and  forced  upon  the  Government  for  trial,  Treachery 
was  Colonel  LabedoyEre.  This  ardent  and  gallant 
young  man,  whose  defection  at  Grenoble  first  opened  to 
Napoleon  the  gates  of  France,2  and  whose  subsequent » Hist,  of 
fate  has  made  his  name  imperishable  in  history,  was  con-  ^!§I8o.c‘ 
nected  with  several  of  the  first  families  of  the  Court,  but 
had  been  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the  Napoleonist  con- 
spiracy by  the  influence  of  Queen  Hortense,  whose  saloons 
in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  tho  Duchess  de  St  Leu,  were 
the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  Imperial  party.  Even  so 
early  as  8th  February  1815,  he  had  assured  M.  Floury 
de  Chaboulon,  a confidential  agent  of  Napoleon,  then  on  his 
route  to  Elba,  that  the  Emperor  might  reckon  on  him. 

Being  in  command  of  the  7th  regiment  at  Grenoble,  tho 
first  fortified  town  between  Cannes  and  Paris,  his  defec- 
tion was  of  the  highest  importance  to  Napoleon  ; and  it 
was  mainly  from  knowing  that  he  might  be  relied  on,  that  Um.  v.  ’ 
the  Emperor  had  chosen  the  mountain  road  which  layii.4’5.  ° 
through  that  town.3 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  Fouchd  sent  for  La-  _g 
bedoyere,  and  said  to  him,  “ I advise  you  to  leave  Hi«  «™t 
France  ; here  arc  your  passports  : if  you  want  money, 
here  arc  25,000  francs  (£1000)  in  gold;  but  set  OS'.” 

He  left  Paris  in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  but  repented 
before  he  had  passed  Clermont,  where  he  stopped.  The 
Paris  police  were  aware  of  his  residence,  and  Fouche 
repeatedly  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  remaining 
concealed ; but,  instead  of  doing  that,  he  returned  to 
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80. 

His  trial 
and  con* 
dcmnation. 


Paris,  resisting  all  the  efforts  of  General  Excel  mans 
and  Count  Flahault,  who  did  their  utmost  to  prevent 
him,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  a lady  to  whom  he 
was  attached.  His  fine  and  martial  figure  revealed 
him  to  an  agent  of  the  police  who  was  in  the  carriage, 
who  tracked  him  to  the  place  where  he  had  hoped 
to  remain  concealed,  screened  by  the  vigilance  and 
guarded  by  the  fidelity  of  love.  The  agent  commu- 
nicated the  circumstance  to  the  prefect ; and  as  the 
Government  could  not  overlook  the  return  of  so  great  a 
criminal  to  Paris,  after  he  had  been  furnished  with  the 
, means  of  escape,  he  was  arrested  in  the  night  and  con- 
veyed to  prison. 1 

He  was  brought  to  trial  before  a council  of  war  on  the 
14th  August.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  his 
guilt;  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  world,  and  admitted  iu 
the  most  express  manner  by  himself,  in  his  declaration  when 
brought  before  the  police  magistrate.  It  was  established 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  he  set  out  from  Grenoble,  at  the 
head  of  the  7th  regiment  of  infantry,  to  meet  Napoleon, 
notwithstanding  all  the  instances  of  his  commander,  Gene- 
ral Devilliers,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him ; that  this 
was  a premeditated  act ; that  he  had  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  his  officers,  harangued  the  soldiers,  and  prepared 
the  tricolor  cockades,  which  were  concealed  in  a drum, 
and  distributed  when  the  period  for  action  had  arrived  ; 
that  he  had  alike  disobeyed  the  orders  and  resisted  the 
supplications  of  his  general,  who  remained  faithful  to  his 
allegiance  ; and  that  when  he  met  the  Emperor,  instead 
of  attacking,  lie  embraced  him,  and  brought  him  back  in 
triumph  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble.  The 
public  prosecutor  called  on  the  judges,  as  these  facts  were 
clearly  established,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law 
on  so  great  a criminal,  whose  defection  had  drawn  after 
it  that  of  the  whole  army.  Labedoyerc  did  not  controvert 
the  facts  proved ; he  only  sought  to  vindicate  his  memory 
by  explaining  his  motives.  “ If  my  life  only  was  at  stake, 
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I would  not  detain  you  a moment : it  is  my  profession  chap. 

to  be  ready  to  die.  But  a wife,  the  model  of  every  virtue,  H1' 

a son  as  yet  in  the  cradle,  will  one  day  demand  of  me  an  1815- 
account  of  my  actions.  The  name  I leave  them  is  their 
inheritance  ; I am  bound  to  leave  it  to  them,  unfortunate 
but  not  disgraced.  I may  have  deceived  myself  as  to 
the  real  interests  of  France  : misled  by  the  recollections 
of  camps,  or  the  illusions  of  honour,  I may  have  mis- 
taken my  own  chimeras  for  the  voice  of  my  country. 

But  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices  which  I made,  in 
breaking  all  the  strongest  bonds  of  rank  and  family, 
prove  at  least  that  no  unworthy  or  personal  motive  has 
influenced  my  actions.  I deny  nothing  ; I plead  only 
guiltless  to  having  conspired.  When  I received  the  com- 
mand of  my  regiment,  I had  not  a thought  that  the 
Emperor  could  ever  return  to  France.  Sad  presenti- 
ments, nevertheless,  overtook  me  at  the  moment  when  I 
set  out  for  Chambery  ; they  arose  from  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  pressing  on  me.  I confess  with  grief  my 
error ; I confess  it  with  anguish,  when  I cast  my  eyes  on 
my  country.  My  fault  consisted  in  having  misunderstood 
the  intentions  of  the  King,  and  his  return  has  opened  my 
eyes.  I shall  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  constitution  completed,  and  Fraucestilla  great  nation 
united  around  its  King.  But  I have  shed  my  blood  for 
my  country  ; and  I wish  to  persuade  myself  that  my 
death,  preceded  by  the  abjuration  of  my  errors,  may  be , Moniteur 
useful  to  France;  that  my  memory  will  not  be  held  in 
detestation,  and  that  when  my  son  may  be  of  an  age  to  v.  435, .437; 
serve  his  country,  he  will  not  be  ashamed  of  his  father’s  32 F,‘  323. 
name.” 1 

As  a matter  of  necessity  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
though  the  judges  themselves  shed  tears  when  sentence  hu  death, 
was  pronounced.  His  relations  offered  100,000  francs 
1(£4000)  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  if  he  would  favour 
his  escape.  As  a last  resource,  his  young  wife  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  whom  she  reached  as  he 
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■was  descending  the  great  stair  of  the  Tuileries  to  enter 
his  carriage.  “ Grace,  grace  ! ” exclaimed  the  unhappy 
woman,  her  voice  broken  by  sobs.  “ Madam,”  replied 
the  monarch  with  deep  emotion,  “ I know  your  senti- 
ments, and  those  of  your  family,  for  my  house  ; I deeply 
regret  being  obliged  to  refuse  such  faithful  servants.  If 
your  husband  had  offended  me  alone,  his  pardon  would 
have  been  already  given ; but  I owe  satisfaction  to 
France,  on  which  he  has  induced  the  scourge  of  rebellion 
and  war.  My  duty  as  a king  ties  my  hands.  I can 
only  pray  for  the  soul  of  him  whom  justice  has  condemned, 
and  assure  you  of  my  protection  to  yourself  and  your 
child.”  At  these  words  the  suppliant  fell  in  a swoon  at 
his  feet.  Labedoyere’s  mother,  clad  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  awaited  the  monarch  on  his  return,  but  the 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  to  prevent  her  reaching 
the  royal  presence,  and  her  cries  alone  reached  his  ears. 
Meanwhile  Labcdoy£rc,  recalled  by  solitude  and  mis- 
fortune from  the  illusions  which  had  misled  him,  had 
regained  the  sentiments  of  his  youth.  He  received  with 
gratitude  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  prepared  in  a 
worthy  spirit  to  undergo  his  fate.  When  brought  out 
for  execution,  his  eyes  met  those  of  M.  C&ar  de  Nervaux, 
a faithful  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  who  had  come 
to  support  him  in  his  last  moments.  They  pressed  each 
other’s  hands  in  silence.  When  the  soldiers  who  were  to 
perform  the  painful  duty  took  their  stations  opposite  the 
wall  before  which  he  was  placed,  he  advanced  a few 
steps,  and  took  his  station  in  the  middle  of  the  interven- 
ing space ; then  suddenly  turning  round,  as  if  he  had 
forgot  something,  he  whispered  for  a few  seconds  to  the 
priest  who  accompanied  him.  Then  calmly  resuming  his 
place,  he  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  looking 
straight  at  the  levelled  muskets,  exclaimed  in  a loud 
voice,  “Fire,  my  friends!”1  He  fell  pierced  by  nine 
balls ; and  when  the  smoke  of  the  discharge  had  passed 
away,  the  priest  approached  and  steeped  his  handkerchief 
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in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  breast,  which  he  took  chap. 

with  him  as  a relic  to  the  wife  of  the  fallen  officer.  I 

The  next  person  selected  for  trial  was  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  at  the  head  of  his  corps  betrayed  the  royal  Trui  of 
cause  as  effectually  as  Labedoyfere  had  done  at  the  head  n^hi, 
of  his  regiment.  His  flagrant  defection,  and  the  deci-‘^'™“ 
sive  consequences  with  which  it  was  attended,  were  too 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Royalists  to  give 
the  Government  any  option  in  dealing  with  so  great  a 
criminal.  He  had  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  before 
the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  Rochefort,  that  he  had 
everything  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  the  Royalists, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  the  United  States. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  he  had  used  the  famous  ex- 
pression to  the  King,  before  he  set  out  from  Paris  to  take 
the  command  at  Melun,  “ I will  bring  Buonaparte  back 
in  an  iron  cage.”  The  remarkable  words  had  been  over- 
heard by  the  Prince  de  Poix  and  the  Duke  de  Duras  as 
well  as  his  Majesty,  who  was  surprised  at  them  coming  from 
a marshal  who  had  risen  so  high  in  the  Imperial  service. 

He  himself  admitted  in  his  judicial  declaration  that  he 
had  used  the  words  “ Cage  de  fer.”  * He  admitted 
that,  in  a transport  of  royalist  enthusiasm,  he  had  said, 

“ If  I see  the  least  hesitation  in  the  troops,  I will  seize  i Moniteori 
the  first  grenadier’s  musket,  make  use  of  it,  and  give  ^ ^ . 
an  example  to  others.”1  He  admitted  having  signed  the  ’ 

fatal  proclamation  of  the  14th  March,  in  which  the  i-ac’.  n.  3,’g; 
cause  of  Napoleon  was  openly  espoused,  and  which  was  Ney,  so.” 
immediately  followed  by  the  defection  of  the  whole 

* 11  Je  dis  au  Roi  que  la  demarche  de  Buonaparte  dtaifc  si  insensle  qu’il 
mfritait,  s’il  6tait  pris,  d’etre  conduit  & Paris  dans  une  cage  de  fer.  On  a pr6- 
tendu  quo  j’avais  dit  que  je  le  conduiraia  moimftme,  si  je  le  preuais,  dans  une 
cage  de  fer.  Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  bien  ce  que  j’ai  dit.  Je  Bais  que  j’ai  pro- 
nouc6  ces  mots,  * Cage  de  fer/  Je  dis  aussi  que  Buonaparte  me  paraissait 
bien  coupable  d* avoir  rompu  son  ban.  J’ai  rferie,  ‘ Si  je  vois  de  rh6sitation 
dans  la  troupe,  je  prendrai  moi-mome  le  fusil  du  premier  grenadier,  pour  m’eu 
servir,  et  donner  l’exemple  aux  autres/  J’ai  entraiu6  ; j’ai  eu  tort,  il  n’y  a pas 
le  moindre  doute.** — Prvcis  du  Marichal  Nty  — Moniteur,  No.  516,  Nov. 

11, 1815. 
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army.  He  said  in  bis  declaration  that  it  was  written 
by  Napoleon,  and  sent  to  him  by  means  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  who  was  at  Prague.  Yet  so  strong  had  been 
his  protestations  of  fidelity,  that  down  to  the  very  last 
moment  the  royal  family  had  more  confidence  in  him  than 
in  any  man  in  France.* 

Ncy  was  in  Paris,  though  not  employed  with  the  army, 
when  the  capitulation  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Marshal  Blucher  was  signed, — a circumstance  which  led 
to  a painful  difficulty,  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned, 
in  the  trial  which  ensued.  He  received  passports  under 
a feigned  name  from  Fouche,  which  were  endorsed  by 
the  Austrian  and  Swiss  embassies  at  Paris,  and  by 
Count  Bubna,  the  Austrian  commander  at  Lyons.  He 
was  just  leaving  France  in  pursuance  of  Talleyrand’s 
advice,  and  had  reached  Nantua,  within  a few  leagues  of 
the  Swiss  frontier,  when  he  was  seized,. like  Labedoyere, 
with  a fatal  desire  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He 
was  haunted  by  the  idea  of  a sentence  of  death  par  con- 
tumace,  which  would  weigh  upon  his  memory  and  the 
interests  of  his  relations.  He  returned  accordingly,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  chateau  of  Bossonis,  which 
belonged  to  his  family.  There  he  made  no  attempt  at 
concealment,  and  was  discovered  by  a magnificent  sabre, 
with  his  name  engraven  on  the  hilt,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  his  glory.  He  was 
in  consequence  seized,  without  any  instructions  from 
headquarters,  by  M.  Locard,  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, a zealous  Royalist,  and  sent  to  Paris;  where  his 
arrival  occasioned  no  small  regret  and  consternation 
among  the  members  of  the  Government.1 

But,  once  taken,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Govern- 

* u Tout  depend  des  premiers  coups  do  fusil,  car  enfin  il  n’y  en  a pas  encore 
de  tir£«.  Tattend*  tout  de  Ncyf  puisque  c’est  le  seul  qui  combattra  cet  homme. 
Ne  perdez  pas  de  temps  & ce  vilain  Paris  ; mon  beau  fr^re  eat  assez  pour  lo  con* 
teuir;  mais  vous,  pourquoi  n'Stcs  t out  pas  arte  Oudinot  ou  Ncy  tn — Madame  la 
Ducheue  d’Angocleme  & M.  le  Comte  d’Artois,  Bordeaux,  29  Mars  1815. — 
Catefiguk,  iv.  424— Appendix. 
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ment  not  to  bring  him  to  trial ; for,  if  so  great  a traitor  chap. 
escaped*  how  could  any  inferior  criminal  be  brought  to  _ — . — 
justice  ? Great  difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  in  1815- 
finding  a court  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  his  trial.  h;>  trial 
He  was,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  to  be  tried  by  a mili-  o,»mw 
tary  commission,  presided  over  by  Marshal  Moncey  ; but °f  1’cer5‘ 
that  veteran  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  trying  an  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  and  declined  the  trial  on  the  plea  of 
having  no  jurisdiction  over  a peer  of  the  realm.  This 
refusal,  which  was  considered  by  the  Royalists  a decisive 
proof  of  a general  conspiracy  in  the  army,  gave  profound 
mortification  to  the  Court,  and  was  punished  by  three 
months’  imprisonment,  inflicted  on  the  recusant  marshal. 

Ney  was  next  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which,  how 
unwilling  soever  to  undertake  the  painful  duty,  could  find 
no  pretext  to  evade  it.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in  intro- 
ducing the  accusation  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  ob- 
served : “ It  is  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  King  that  we 
discharge  this  duty — it  is  in  the  name  of  France,  long 
indignant,  and  now  stupified  ; it  is  even  in  the  name  of 
Europe  that  we  at  once  conjure  and  require  you  to  un- 
dertake the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney.  We  accuse  him  before 
you  of  high  treason  and  crimes  against  the  State.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  owes  to  the  world  a conspicuous  repa- 
ration ; and  it  should  be  prompt,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual. 

The  King’s  ministers  are  obliged  to  say  that  the  decision 
of  the  council  of  war  has  become  a triumph  to  the 
factions.  We  conjure  you,  then,  and  in  the  name  of  the  1 Monitor, 
King  require  you,  in  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  his  ^ 
Majesty,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney.”  The 
trial  proceeded  accordingly,  the  defence  of  the  marshal 
being  intrusted  to  the  experienced  hands  of  MM.  Berryer  Uc! «.  £ 
and  Dupin.1 

These  able  counsellors  could  not  deny  the  facts  proved  gJ 
against  him,  the  most  important  of  which  were  admitted  hu  defence 
by  himself  in  his  judicial  declaration.  They  confined  damnation, 
themselves,  therefore,  to  the  plea  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
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free  agent  when  he  signed  the  proclamation  of  the  14th 
March,  sent  to  him  by  Napoleon  ;*  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  that  the  cause  of  Napoleon  had 
been  by  the  soldiers  so  warmly  embraced  before  it  was 
issued,  that  to  have  taken  any  other  course  had  become 
impracticable.  But  to  this  it  was  justly  replied,  that 
difficulty  will  never  justify  crime  ; that  if  he  could  not 
control  his  troops,  he  might  at  least  have  withdrawn  from 
the  command,  and  not  employed  the  power  confided  to 
him  by  the  King  for  the  destruction  of  his  authority. 
And  the  defence  of  being  carried  away,  such  as  it  was, 
was  entirely  overturned  by  the  evidence  of  Generals 
Lecourbe  and  Bourmont,  who  were  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  defection — who  concurred  in  stating,  the  one  in 
oral  testimony,  the  other  in  a deposition  emitted  before 
death,  that  Ney  had  himself  said,  in  their  presence,  that 
it  was  all  over;  that  everything  had  been  agreed  upon 
for  three  months,  and  they  would  have  known  it,  if  they 
had  been  at  Paris ; that  no  violence  was  to  be  done  to 
the  King,  but  that  he  was  to  be  dethroned,  put  on  board  a 
vessel,  and  conducted  into  England.1 1 It  appeared,  from 

* 11  Officiera,  sous-officiers,  et  soldata — La  cause  des  Bourbons  est  h jamais 
perdue  ! Le  dynnstie  legitime  que  la  nation  Fran£aise  a adoptee  va  remonter 
sur  le  Trdne ; c’est  h l’Empereur  Napoleon  notre  Souveraiu  qu’il  appartient 
seul  de  rdgner  sur  ce  beau  pays  I Que  la  Noblesse  des  Bourbons  prenne  le  parti 
de  l’expatricr  encore,  ou  qu’elle  consente  h,  vivre  an  milieu  de  nous,  qu’importe  ? 
La  cause  saerde  de  la  liberty  et  de  notre  ind6pendance  ne  souffrira  plus  de  leur 
fuueste  influence.  Ils  ont  voulu  avilir  notre  gloire  militaire,  mais  ils  se  sont 
trompds  ; cette  gloire  est  le  fruit  de  trop  nobles  travaux  pour  que  nous  puis- 
sions  en  perdre  la  mdmoire.  Soldats,  lea  temps  ne  sont  plus  ou  on  gou- 
vernait  les  peuples  en  dtouffant  tous  leurs  droits  : la  libertd  triompbe  enfiu, 
ot  Napoldon  notre  auguste  Empereur  ra  l’affermir  & jamais  ! Que  ddsormaia 
cette  cause  si  belle  Boit  la  notre  et  celle  de  tous  les  Franyais  ! Que  tous  les 
braves  que  j’ai  l’honneur  de  commander  se  pdndtrent  de  cette  grande  vdritd. 
Soldats,  je  vous  ai  si  souvent  mends  h la  victoire,  maintenant  je  veux  vous 
conduire  h cette  phalange  immortelle  que  l’Empereur  Napoleon  conduit  h Paris, 
et  qui  y sera  sous  peu  de  jours,  et  1&,  notre  esperance  et  notre  bonheur  seront 
h jamais  dgalisds.  Vive  l’Empereur  l-Lons-le-Saulnier,  It  13  Mars  1815. — Le 
Majjkchal  de  l* Empire,  Prince  de  la  Moskoua.”— Monittur,  22d  Nov.  1815. 

T “ * C’est  une  chose  absolument  finie,’  dit  le  MardchaL  Je  ne  l’avais  pas  com- 
pris.  Le  Gdndral  Lecourbe  entra;  fje  lui  disais  que  tout  est  fini,’  dit-il  au 
Gdudral  Lecourbe : celui-ci  parut  dtonnd.  4 Oui,’ ajoutale  Mardchal,  * c’est  une 
affaire  arrongde,  il  y a trois  mois  que  nous  somnics  tous  d.' accord  ; si  vous  aviez  dtd 
h Paris,  vous  L'auriez  bu  comme  moi.  Les  troupes  sont  divisces  par  deux 
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what  fell  from  General  Bourmont,  that  Ney’s  words  led 
to  the  belief  that,  like  many  other  of  the  most  terrible 
catastrophes  recorded  in  history,  from  the  siege  of  Troy 
downwards,  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  had  been  mainly 
instigated  by  female  jealousy  and  mortifications. 

It  now  remained  only  to  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
to  appeal  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris  ; and  here,  it  must 
be  admitted,  they  had  a much  stronger  case  to  rest  upon. 
By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  capitulation  of  that  city, 
concluded  at  St  Cloud,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  no 
person  then  in  Paris  should  be  disquieted  in  his  person 
or  estate  on  account  of  his  conduct  during  the  Hundred 
Days  ; and  by  another  article,  that  if  any  doubt  arose 
concerning  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  any  part  of  the 
convention,  it  should  be  construed  in  favour  of  the  party 
capitulating.*  Three  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectabi- 

bataillona  et  trois  eacadrons,  lea  troupes  d’ Alsace  de  memo,  lea  troupes  dc  la 
Lorraine  de  mOme  ; le  Roi  doit  avoir  quitte  Paris,  ou  il  sera  enlev5,  main  on  ne 
lui  fera  pas  de  mal ; malheur  k qui  fur  ait  du  mal  au  Roi ; on  n’avait  l'inten* 
tion  que  de  le  ddtrOner,  de  l’embarquer  sur  un  vaisseau  et  de  le  faire  con- 
dnire  en  Angleterre.  Noua  n'avons  plus  maiutenant  qu’  k rejolndre  l’Empereur.’ 
Je  dis  au  Marshal  qu’il  dtait  trds  extraordinaire  qu’il  propos&t  d’aller  re- 
joindre  celui  contre  lequel  il  devoit  combattre.  II  me  r^pomlit  qu’il  m'enga- 
geait  k le  faire,  * mais  voua  6 tea  libre.’  Le  G^n6ral  Lecourbe  lui  rdpondit — 
* Je  suia  iji  pour  scrvir  le  Roi,  et  non  pour  aervir  Buonaparte.  Jamais  il  ne 
m’a  fait  que  du  mal,  et  le  Roi  ne  m’a  fait  que  du  bien.  Je  veux  servir  le  Roi, 
j’ai  de  l’honneur.’  ‘ Et  moi  auBsi,’  r£pondit  le  Mar6chal,  1 parceque  je  ne 
veux  pas  dtre  humilit*.  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  ma  femme  retourne  chcz  moi 
lea  larmea  aux  yeux  dea  humiliations  quelle  a re^es  dans  la  journSe.  Le 
Roi  ne  veut  pas  de  nous,  c’eet  evident ; ce  n’est  qu*  avec  Buonaparte  que  nous 
pouvoua  avoir  de  la  consideration ; ce  n’est  qu’  aveo  un  homrne  de  Tarm^o 
que  pourra  en  obtenir  rartn6e.’  Une  dcmi-heure  aprks,  il  prit  un  papier  sur 
la  table — * Yoilk  ce  que  je  veux  lire  aux  troupes.’  Et  il  lut  la  Proclamation. 
. . • Le  Mardchal  Ctait  si  bien  d£termin6  d’avance  k prendre  son  parti 
qu’une  demi-heure  aprfcs  il  portait  la  decoration  de  la  L6gion  d’Honneur 
avec  l’Aigle,  et  k son  grand  cordon  la  decoration  k 1’Effigie  de  Buonaparte." — 
Deposition  du  General  Bourmont — Moniteur , Dec.  6,  1815. 

* “ Seront  respectfes  les  personnes  et  lea  propridt6s  parti culit’res  ; lea  habi- 
tans,  et,  en  g£n6rol,  tous  les  individus  qui  se  trouvent  dana  la  capitale,  con- 
tinueront  k jouir  de  leurs  droits  et  libertea,  aans  pouvoir  fitre  ni  enquikt£s  ni 
rdcherchds,  mfme  relativement  aux  fonctions  qu’ila  occupeut  ou  auraicnt 
occupies,  k leur  conduite  et  k leur  opinion  politique.  S’il  survient  quelquea 
difficulty  sur  1’ execution  de  quelques  uns  dea  articles  de  la  convention,  l’in- 
terprtftation  en  sera  faite  en  faveur  de  l’arm6e  Frang&ise,  et  de  la  ville  do 
Paris.” — Arts.  12  et  15,  Capitulation  de  Paris — Moniteur , July  9,  1815.  Cap. 
iii.  306,  307. 
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crap,  lity,  who  took  part  in  the  capitulation — Marshal  Davoust, 

1 — General  Guillimont,  and  M.  Bignon— concurred  in  depon- 

lul5-  ing  that  this  article  was  intended  to  cover  the  military  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Paris  ; and  that  had 
this  not  been  agreed  to,  they  would  have  broken  off  the 
negotiation.  “ I had,”  said  Marshal  Davoust,  “ 25,000 
cavalry,  400  or  500  guns  ; and  if  the  French  are  ready 
to  fly,  they  arc  not  less  ready  to  rally  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.”  Marshal  Ney  exclaimed  upon  this — “ The  article 
was  so  entirely  protective,  that  I relied  on  it ; but  for  it, 
can  it  be  believed  I would  not  have  died  sword  in  hand  1 
It  was  in  defiance  of  that  capitulation  that  I was  arrested, 
and  on  its  faith  that  I re-entered  France.”  The  Peers, 
by  a majority,  held  that  they  could  listen  to  no  defence 
founded  on  the  military  convention  of  July  3,  concluded 
between  foreign  generals  and  a provisional  government 
not  emanating  from  the  King,  and  to  which  he  was  so 
entire  a stranger  that  two-and-twenty  days  after  he 
signed  an  ordinance,  directing  a certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  brought  to  trial,  which  was  signed  by  the 
very  minister  who  had  been  president  of  the  provisional 
government.  As  a last  resource,  M.  Berryer  objected 
that  Ney  was  no  longer  a Frenchman,  or  subject  to  the 
» laws  of  that  country  ; for,  by  the  treaty  of  20th  Novem- 
ber last,  the  place  of  his  birth  had  been  detached  from 
France.  But  the  marshal  stopped  that  defence  in  a 
noble  manner — “ I am  a Frenchman,”  exclaimed  he, 
“ and  will  die  as  such.  Hitherto  my  defence  has  appeared 
free  ; it  is  no  longer  so.  I thank  my  generous  defenders, 
but  I would  rather  not  be  defended  than  have  the 
i Monitor  8^a(^ow  only  a defence.  I am  accused  in  opposition 
!m  ;7c  ^ie  *'reat,'es>  an(l  I am  precluded  from  appeal  - 

iii.384.3S6.  ing  to  them.  I imitate  Moreau — I appeal  from  Europe 
to  posterity.”1 

When  the  appeal  to  the  capitulations  waB  refused,  the 
counsel  for  Ney  had  no  longer  any  defence.  He  was 


accordingly  found  guilty — 1st,  By  a majority  of  107  to  47, 
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of  having,  in  the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th  March, 
received  the  emissaries  of  the  usurper ; 2d,  Unanimously, 
of  having,  on  the  14th  March,  read  a proclamation  in 
the  chief  square  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  tending  to  excite  his 
troops  to  rebellion,  and  immediately  given  orders  to  them 
to  unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the  usurper,  and  of 
having  himself  effected  that  junction  ; 3d,  By  a majority 
of  157  to  1,  of  haring  committed  high  treason.  It  re- 
mained to  determine  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
the  determination  of  which  the  French  law,  in  the  case 
of  that  high  tribunal,  gives  to  the  judges — viz.,  whether 
it  should  be  that  prescribed  by  the  penal  code  or  the  mili- 
tary law  : 142  voted  for  death,  according  to  the  martial 
law,  13  for  transportation,  5 declined  voting.  The  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  in  absence  of  the  accused,  the  pri- 
vilege of  doing  so  having  been  given  to  the  Peers  by  the 
royal  ordinance  directing  the  trial.  In  the  majority  who 
voted  for  death  were  found  the  names  of  Marmont,  Ser- 
rurier,  the  Duke  of  Valmy,  Latour-Maubourg,  and  many 
others  of  Ney’s  old  companions  in  arms.1 

The  marshal  himself  supped  calmly  that  night,  and, 
after  smoking  a cigar,  slept  for  some  hours.  He  was 
wakened  by  M.  Cauchy,  who  came  to  announce  to  him 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers.  “ Marshal,”  said  he, 
“ I have  a melancholy  duty  to  perform.”  “ Do  your 
duty,  M.  Cauchy  ; we  all  have  ours  in  this  world.”  Then, 
as  the  preamble  began,  he  said — “ To  the  point,  to  the 
point.”  When  the  numerous  titles  of  the  accused — 
Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  Duke  of  Elchingen — began,  he 
interrupted  him  again  : “ Say  simply  Michel  Ney,  soon 
a little  dust;  that  is  all.”  Never  did  execution  succeed 
a sentence  more  rapidly.  The  King’s  ministers  were  in 
a state  of  extreme  anxiety ; the  state  of  the  metropolis 
was  reported  to  them  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the 
evening  a conference  of  the  royal  family  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  by  all  that  a great  example  was 
necessary  : the  Duchess  d’Angoul£me  was  particularly 
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vehement  in  inculcating  this  opinion.  At  midnight  the 
ministers  had  a meeting,  at  which  it  was  determined, 
after  anxious  deliberation,  to  petition  the  King  in  favour 
of  a commutation  of  the  sentence  to  one  of  banishment 
to  America.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu  was,  with  some 
difficulty,  brought  to  acquiesce  in  this  resolution  ; but, 
having  done  so,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  besought  the  King  to  exercise 
his  clemency  by  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet. 
But  he  found  the  monarch  immovable.  He  had  not 
courage  enough  to  be  magnanimous ; the  heroic  only 
have  such.  It  is  those  who  could  themselves  confront 
death  that  can  forgive  it  to  others.  It  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  the  King  to  resist  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  European  powers,  who  concurred 
iu  demanding  the  punishment  of  a great  delinquent,  and 
the  impassioned  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  both 
the  Chambers,  who  concurred  in  that  requisition.  But 
there  is  a voice  in  the  human  heart  superior  to  that 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  voice  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Condemned  by  the  great  majority  of  men  at  the  moment, 
the  forgiveness  of  Ney,  by  one  whom  he  had  so  deeply 
injured,  would  have  been  the  noblest  inauguration  of  the 
monarchy  for  all  future  times.1 

At  three  in  the  morniBg  of  the  8 th,  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  Ney  was  confined,  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  M.de  la  Rocliechouart  with  two  hundred  soldiers, 
chiefly  gendarmes  and  veterans.  At  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  marshal,  having  drank  a little  claret,  entered  a carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  Cure  of  St  Sulpice:  two  gendarmes 
occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  vehicle.  • It  drew  up  in 
the  gardens  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  gate.  Ney  got  out  with  a rapid  step,  and  plac- 
ing himself  eight  paces  from  the  wall,  said,  addressing  the 
officer  in  command,  “Is  it  here,  sir?”  “Yes,  M.  le 
Marechal,”  was  the  reply.  He  refused  to  have  his  eyes 
bandaged.  “For  five-and-twenty  years,"  said  he,  “I 
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have  been  accustomed  to  face  the  balls  of  the  enemy.”  chap. 

Then  taking  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  placing 

his  right  upon  his  heart,  he  said  in  a loud  voice,  fronting  1815, 
the  soldiers,  “ My  comrades,  fire  on  me.”  The  officer 
in  command  gave  -the  signal,  and  he  fell  without  any 
struggle : death  was  instantaneous ; three  balls  had  pene- 1 Moniteur 
trated  the  head,  and  four  the  breast.  The  place  of  exe- 
cution  may  still  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxcrn- 
bourg  ; and  no  spot  in  Europe  will  ever  excite  more  a.  is,  u.‘ 
melancholy  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator.1 

The  death  of  Ncy  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  ^ 
the  Bourbona  ever  committed.  His  guilt  was  self-evident ; inflections 
never  did  criminal  more  richly  deserve  the  penalties  of*"et0ht's 
treason.  Like  Marlborough,  he  had  not  only  betrayed 
his  Sovereign,  but  he  had  done  so  when  in  high  command, 
and  when,  like  him,  he  had  recently  before  been  prodigal 
of  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  he  undertook. 

His  treachery  had  brought  on  his  country  unheard-of 
calamities — defeat  in  battle,  conquest  by  Europe,  the 
dethronement  and  captivity  of  its  sovereign,  occupation 
of  its  capital  and  provinces  by  1,100,000  armed  men, 
contributions  to  an  unparalleled  amount  from  its  suffering 
people.  Double  treachery  had  marked  his  career : he  had 
first  abandoned  in  adversity  his  fellow-soldier,  benefactor, 
and  emperor,  to  take  service  with  his  enemy,  and,  having 
done  so,  ho  next  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
converted  the  power  given  him  into  the  means  of  destroying 
his  Sovereign.  If  ever  a man  deserved  death,  according 
to  the  laws  of  all  civilised  countries — if  ever  there  was 
one  to  whom  continued  life  would  have  been  an  oppro- 
brium— it  was  Ney.  But  all  that  will  not  justify  the 
breach  of  a capitulation.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  it 
was  concluded — he  remained  in  it  on  its  faith — he  fell 
directly  under  its  word  as  well  as  its  spirit.  To  say  that 
it  was  a military  convention,  which  could  not  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  France,  who  was  no  party  to  it,  is 
a sophism  alike  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law  and  the 
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chap,  feelings  of  honour.  If  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  a party  to 
m'  it,  he  became  such  by  entering  Paris,  and  resuming  his 
1815-  throne,  the  very  day  after  it  was  concluded,  without  firing 
a shot.  True,  the  magnitude  of  the  treachery  called  for  a 
great  example  ; true,  Europe  in  arms  demanded  his  head 
as  an  expiation  ; — but  what  then  ? The  very  time  when 
justice  is  shown  in  harmony  with  present  magnanimity 
and  ultimate  expedience,  is  when  a great  crime  has  been 
committed,  a great  criminal  is  at  stake,  and  a great  sacri- 
fice must  be  made  to  secure  that  harmony.  Banished 
from  France,  with  his  double  treason  affixed  to  his  name, 
Ney  would  for  ever  have  been  an  object  of  scorn  and 
detestation  to  every  honourable  mind.  Slain  in  defiance 
of  the  capitulation,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  meeting  death  in  a heroic  spirit,  he  became  an  object 
of  eternal  pathetic  interest ; and  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  which  his  sentence  directed  to  be  tom 
from  his  neck,  was  for  ever  replaced  around  it  by  the 
volley  of  the  platoon  which  consigned  him  to  the  grave. 

During  the  trial,  and  when  his  counsel  had  appealed 
And  on  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  protecting  him,  great 
of  Weeing-  efforts  were  made  with  foreign  powers  to  save  his  life, 
in’thetrww-  N°tes  were  addressed  to  all  their  ambassadors  then  at 
action.  Paris,  and  the  intervention  of  the  military  chiefs  who 
concluded  that  convention  was  in  an  especial  manner  in- 
voked. Madame  Ney  applied  for  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject,  and 
in  the  most  passionate  manner  invoked  the  protection  of 
the  12th  article.  “Madam,”  answered  tho  Duke,  “that 
capitulation  was  only  intended  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  against  the  vengeance  of  the  allied  armies  ; and 
it  is  not  obligatory  except  on  the  powers  which  have 
ratified  it,  which  Louis  XVIII.  has  not  done.”  “ My 
Lord,”  replied  Madame  Ney,  “was  not  the  taking  pos- 
session of  Paris,  in  virtue  of  the  capitulation,  equivalent 
to  a ratification  1”  “That,”  rejoined  the  Duke,  “regards 
the  king  of  France ; apply  to  him.”  Wellington  ex- 
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pressed  himself  in  the  same  terms  to  Marshal  Ney,  in 
answer  to  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  marshal  on 
the  subject.*  The  whole  case  rests  on  both  sides  on  this 
brief  dialogue  : all  the  wit  of  man  to  the  end  of  time  can 
add  nothing  to  their  force.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  undoubtedly  right : the  capitulation 
bound  him,  and  had  been  observed  by  him  ; if  the  king 
of  France  violated  it,  that  was  the  affair  of  that  monarch 
and  his  ministers  ; and  there  was  a peculiar  delicacy  in  a 
victorious  foreign  general,  in  military  possession  of  the 
capital,  interfering  with  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  French  government.  In  private,  it  is  said,  Welling- 
ton exerted  himself  much,  though  unhappily  without 
effect,  to  save  the  life  of  his  old  antagonist  in  arms;  but, 
in  the  face  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  whole  powers  of 
Europe,  he  did  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  make 
any  public  demonstration  in  his  favour.  His  situation 
was  doubtless  a delicate  one,  surrounded  with  difficulties 
on  every  side;  but  there  is  an  instinct  in  the  human 
heart  paramount  to  reason,  there  is  a wisdom  in  genero- 
sity which  is  often  superior  to  that  of  expedience.  Time 
will  show  whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  have 
listened  to  its  voice  than  to  that  of  unrelenting  justice  on 
this  occasion  ; and  whether  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
would  not  have  been  better  inaugurated  by  a deed  of 
generosity  which  would  have  spoken  to  the  heart  of  man 
through  every  succeeding  age,  than  by  the  sacrifice  of 

# “ I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  note  which  you  addressed  to  me 
on  the  13th  November,  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
on  your  case.  The  capitulation  of  Paris,  on  the  8d  July,  was  made  between 
the  commander- in-cliief  of  the  allied  British  and  Prussian  armies,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Prince  of  Echmuhl,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies,  on 
the  other,  and  related  exclusively  to  the  military  occupation  of  Paris.  The 
object  of  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of 
severity,  under  the  military  authority  of  those  who  made  it,  towards  any 
persons  in  Paris,  on  account  of  offices  which  they  had  filled,  or  their  conduct, 
or  their  political  opinions.  But  it  never  was  intended,  and  could  not  be  in- 
tended, to  prevent  either  the  existing  French  Government,  or  any  French 
Government  which  might  succeed  it,  from  acting  in  this  respect  as  it  might 
deem  fit.” — Wellington  to  Marshal  Net,  Nov.  19,  1815;  Gurwood,  xil 
694. 
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chap,  the  greatest,  though  also  the  most  guilty,  hero  of  the 
— -“l Empire. 

****’  Another  trial  took  place  at  the  same  period  before 
Trial  o'r  Ur  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  in  Paris,  which,  although 
ae  not  terminating  in  the  same  mournful  catastrophe,  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  perhaps  greater  romantic 
interest.  M.  Lavalette  was  in  civil  administration  what 
Marshal  Ney  had  been  in  military — the  great  criminal  of 
the  Hundred  Days.  Accompanied  by  General  Sebas- 
tiani,  he  had  taken  forcible  possession,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  of  the  important  situation  of  Director-General 
of  the  Post-Office,  which  he  had  formerly  held  under  the 
Emperor,  and  had  used  the  power  thus  acquired  to  the 
worst  purposes.  On  the  20th  March,  before  the  entry  of 
the  Emperor  into  Paris,  he  had  addressed  a treasonable 
circular  to  the  inferior  postmasters,  which  had  a powerful 
effect  in  tranquillising  the  provinces,  and  facilitating 
Napoleon’s  peaceable  resumption  of  the  throne.*  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  written  to  Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, urging  his  immediate  advance  to  Paris,  and  refused 
post-horses  to  several  of  the  persons  in  the  suite  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  particular  Count  Ferrand,  the  former  post- 
master, on  the  departure  of  that  monarch  for  Lille.  His 
guilt,  therefore,  was  self-evident ; indeed,  it  has  been 
confessed  by  himself  ;t  but,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  the  treason  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
he  made  no  attempt  at  escape.  He  remained,  on  the 
contrary,  at  his  own  hotel,  or  the  country  house  of  his 

# u I/Emperour  sera  & Paris  dans  deux  heures  et  pout-£tre  avaut  La  capi- 
tal© est  dans  lc  plus  grand  entbousiasme  ; et  quoi  qu’on  puisse  faire,  la  guerre 
civile  n’aura  lieu  nullo  part.  Vive  l’Empcreur  ! — Le  Conseillcr  d'Etat , Direc - 
ttur- General  det  Poites,  Comte  Lavalette.” — Moniteur,  Nov.  21,  1815. 

+ “ En  sortant  do  la  Rue  d’Artois  pourentrer  sur  lo  boulevard,  je  rencontrai 
lo  General  Sebastiani  en  cabriolet  11  me  donna  la  nouvelle  du  depart  du 
Roi,  mais  il  n’on  avait  aucuno  sur  l’Empereur.  1 J'ai  bien  d’envie,’  lui  dis-je, 

* d'en  aller  chcrcher  & la  poste  et  jo  mo  plu^-ai  a cott*  de  lui.  En  entrant  dans 
la  salle  d’audicnce  qui  precede  lo  Cabinet  du  Diroctcur-G6n6ral,  je  trouvai  un 
jouno  botnmo  gtabli  devout  tin  bureau,  & qui  jo  demandai  si  lo  Comte  Forrand 
Gtait  encore  & Tbotel.  Sur  la  rC*pouso  affirmative  je  lui  donnai  mon  noin,  en 
lo  priant  do  demander  pour  moi  quolquea  instans  d’entretien  A M.  lo  Comto 
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mother-in-law,  near  Paris,  after  the,  return  of  the  King,  chap. 

and  even  after  the  fate  of  Labedoyere  might  have  taught  

him  the  expedience  of  consulting  his  safety  by  flight,  the  l8li' 
more  especially  as  he  was  not  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
capitulation,  and  could  not  appeal  to  its  protection.  He 
had  even  the  extreme  imprudence  to  disregard  a signifi- 1 c»P.  hu 
cant  hint  sent  him  by  Fouche,  and  remained  at  his  j^onS, 
mother-in-law’s  without  concealment.  The  consequence  ^ 
was,  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial ; and,  as  his 
treason  was  clearly  proved,  he  was  found  guilty  and  sen-  iso,  is®, 
tenced  to  death.1 

The  counsel  of  Lavalette,  to  gain  time,  advised  him  to 
apply  to  have  the  sentence  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  The  King’s 
Cassation,  and  meanwhile  applied,  through  the  Duke  de  applied  for 
Richelieu,  to  the  King  for  mercy.  Louis  answered  : “ M.  “ 
de  Lavalette  appears  to  me  to  be  guilty  ; the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  demands  examples,  and  I believe  them  to  be 
necessary.  I have  every  wish  to  extend  mercy  to  M.  de 
Lavalette ; but  recollect  that,  the  day  following,  you  will 
be  assailed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  we  shall  be 
in  a fresh  embarrassment.”  By  the  advice  of  the  King, 
the  intervention  of  the  Duchess  d’ A ngouleme  was  applied 
for,  as  it  might  support  him  in  the  course  which  his  in- 
clination prompted.  The  Princess  shed  tears  at  the 
recital,  and  recommended  that  Madame  Lavalette  should 
throw  herself  at  the  King’s  feet.  She  did  so,  having  with , 
great  difficulty  obtained  entrance  to  the  chateau  by  the  Mon..  272, 
assistance  of  Marshal  Marmont ; but  though  the  monarch  iH.a31.S32. 
addressed  her  with  kindness  he  promised  nothing,2  and  it 

Ferrand.  M.  Ferrand  sc  prison ta,  maU  gans  s'arriter  et  Sana  m’icouter  il 
ouvrit  son  cabinet.  Jo  ne  l’y  suivis  pas ; et  j'allai  dans  tine  autre  piice  oil  je 
trourai  tout  lee  chefe  de  dititio n rt'tt ms  de  me  reeoir,  et  disposes  A tout  fairo  pour 
m’obliger.  M.  Ferrand,  apres  avoir  pris  sea  papiera,  so  rctira,  et  laiasa  son 
cabinet  it  ma  disposition.  J'avais  un  vif  diair  de  courir  it  Fontainebleau,  pour 
embrasser  l'Empereur ; mais  je  voulais  voir  ma  femme  avant  de  partir,  et  pour 
concilier  ces  deux  mouvements  de  coeur,  je  pris  la  r&olution  d'icriro  ii  Fon- 
tainebleau. On  me  donna  un  courrier,  qui  partit  a l'instant  J'anuongai  4 
l'Empereur  la  nouvclle  du  depart  du  Roi,  et  je  lui  demandai  del  ordret  your  la 
1'oete,  puisque  M.  Ferrand  avait  abandonni  l’adminiatration." — M (moire  de 
LaealeUe,  in  152,  153. 
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was  understood  the  law  would  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course.  It  was  fortunate  he  adhered  to  that  resolution, 
for  it  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  touching  instances 
of  female  heroism  and  devotion  that  the  history  of  the 
world  has  exhibited. 

The  day  of  his  death  was  fixed,  and  the  unhappy 
prisoner,  despairing  of  life,  had  already  begun  to  fami- 
liarise his  mind  with  the  frightful  circumstances  of  a pub- 
lic execution.  In  this  extremity  everything  depended  on 
the  courage  and  energy  of  Madame  Lavalette ; and  to 
her  he  owed  his  salvation.  The  evening  before,  being 
the  21st  December,  she  came  to  have  a last  interview 
with  him,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  a child  of  four- 
teen years ; and,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  proposed 
that  he  should  escape  in  her  dress.  With  much  difficulty 
she  persuaded  him  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  after 
their  last  repast  the  change  of  apparel  was  effected  with 
surprising  celerity  and  address.  The  hope  of  success, 
the  consciousness  of  heroism,  had  restored  all  her  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  Madame  Lavalette,  aud  she  was  not 
only  cheerful  but  animated  on  the  occasion.  “ Do  not 
forget,”  said  she,  “ to  stoop  at  passing  through  the  doors, 
and  walk  slowly  in  the  passage,  like  a person  exhausted 
by  suffering.”  He  did  so  : the  jailors  did  not,  through 
the  veil  which  he  wore,  perceive  the  change ; the  porters 
of  the  sedan  chair  in  which  Madame  Lavalette  arrived 
had  been  gained  by  twenty-five  louis  ; and  after  passing 
four  gates,  and  about  twelve  turnkeys  in  different  places, 
he  got  clear  off.  When  the  jailor  some  time  after  entered 
’ the  apartment,  he  found  Lavalette  escaped,  and  the 
heroine  of  conjugal  duty  seated  in  his  place.1 

But  though  the  prison  gates  had  been  passed,  much 
remained  to  be  done,  for  the  escape  was  soon  discovered  ; 
the  police  were  on  the  alert ; the  most  active  search  was 
made  in  every  direction  ; and  the  Government,  held  to 
rigorous  measures  by  the  clamour  raised  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  where  they  were  openly  accused  of  having 
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favoured  the  escape,  were  compelled  to  direct  every  effort  chap. 

to  be  made  to  apprehend  the  fugitive.  But  fortune  n1' 

seemed  never  weary  of  accumulating  romantic  incidents  1’1!5- 
around  this  memorable  trial ; and  the  escape  of  Lavalette  sir  Robert 
from  Paris,  and  into  Germany,  was  effected  by  an  inter-  Hut' bin-  r 
vention  of  all  others  the  most  unlooked  for  in  such  a case.  S“dMr 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  determined  antagonist  of  Napo- 
leon,  who  had  so  vehemently  denounced  the  massacre  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  who 
had  commanded  with  distinction  a guerilla  party  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  who  was  the  first  man  who 
entered  the  great  redoubt  in  the  assault  of  Dresden,  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  to  him,  with  the  aid  of  two  courageous 
friends,  Mr  Hutchinson  and  Mr  Bruce,  Lavalette  owed 
his  escape.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a heroic  spirit  and 
an  ardent  temperament,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had,  at  the 
same  time,  the  generosity  of  disposition  which  is  so  often 
the  accompaniment  of  that  character,  and  should  make 
every  equitable  mind  overlook  many  of  the  frailties  to 
which  it  is  in  a peculiar  manner  subject.  Allied  to  the 
Opposition  in  the  English  Parliament,  with  whom  the 
French  emperor-  had  always  been  an  object  of  interest, 
his  enmity  to  Napoleon  was  turned,  since  his  fall,  into 
ardent  admiration  ; and  his  chivalrous  disposition  led  him 
to  lend  himself  to  every  project  formed  for  the  escape  of 
the  persons  implicated  in  his  restoration.  He  was  privy 
to  a design  for  the  escape  of  his  old  antagonist  Ney, 
which  had  been  only  prevented  from  taking  effect  by  the  , ..  2fi 

tripling  of  the  guards  of  his  prison  the  evening  before  his  2«;  L»y»i.  ’ 
execution  ; and  having  failed  in  that,  his  next  object  was  233,  m 
to  aid  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette.1 

Lavalette,  on  escaping  from  the  prison,  took  refuge,  by 
the  guidance  of  a friend,  M.  Baudin,  who  met  him  by  Mode  in 
appointment,  in  the  apartments  of  M.  Bressore,  part  of  rire,:t‘buer 
the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  then  occupied  tbuTui.'!'.'* 
by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu — a circumstance  which  warrants 
a suspicion  that  that  generous  nobleman  was  no  stranger 
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in  secret  to  his  escape.  Meanwhile  the  Court  were  in 
consternation,  deeming  the  event  the  result  of  a deep- 
laid  conspiracy  which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out ; 
and,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  said,  Madame  Lavalette,  who 
remained  in  prison  in  her  husband’s  room,  was  in  conse- 
quence subjected  for  six-and-twenty  days  to  solitary  con- 
finement, so  rigorous  that,  with  the  entire  ignorance  of 
her  husband’s  fate  in  which  she  was  kept,  her  mind 
became  affected,  and  she  did  not  entirely  recover  her 
sanity  for  twelve  years.  Lavalette  remained  three 
weeks  in  his  place  of  concealment  in  the  Hotel  dcs 
Affaires  Etrangerea,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period, 
finding  the  search  for  him  by  the  police  every  day 
becoming  more  rigorous,  he  succeeded  in  making  liis 
escape  from  Paris,  and  reaching  Germany  in  safety,  by 
the  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr  Hutchinson,  and  Mr 
Bruce,  who,  from  motives  of  humanity,  generously  aided 
him  in  the  attempt,  and  accompanied  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  They  were  discovered,  however,  and 
brought  to  trial  for  abetting  his  escape,  and  sentenced 
to  three  months’  imprisonment,  the  lightest  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  French  law  for  offences  of  that  de- 
1 scription  : a lenient  sentence,  if  their  undoubted  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  of  that  country  is  considered ; but  a 
severe  one,  if  the  motives  of  men,  whoso  conduct  had 
excited  the  admiration  and  interest  of  all  Europe,  is 
alone  regarded.1  * 

# The  indictment  against  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr  Hutchinson,  and  Mr  Bruce, 
charged  them  with  having  been  accessory  to  a general  conspiracy  for  over- 
turning all  established  governments  in  Europe  ; but  nothing  was  brought  home 
to  them,  except  some  democratic  papers  found  in  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  repositories, 
and  the  actual  aiding  in  Lavalette’s  escape,  which  they  all  admitted,  and 
which  was  clearly  proved.  Sir  R.  Wilson  said  in  his  defence,  and  the  words, 
coming  from  such  a man,  drew  tears  from  the  audience — “ The  appeal  made 
to  our  humanity,  to  our  personal  character,  and  to  our  national  generosity — the 
responsibility  thrown  upon  us  of  instantly  deciding  on  the  life  or  death  of  an 
unfortunate  man,  and  of  on  unfortunate  stranger — this  appeal  was  imperative, 
and  did  not  permit  us  to  calculate  his  other  claims  to  our  good-will.  At  its 
voice  we  should  have  done  as  much  for  an  obscure  unknown  individual,  or 
even  for  au  enemy  who  had  fallen  into  .misfortune.  Perhaps  we  were  im- 
prudent, but  we  would  rather  incur  that  reproach  than  the  one  we  should 
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The  fate  of  another  paladin  of  the  French  Empire  chap. 

belongs  to  this  period  of  history,  though  his  fate  was  1 

determined  on  the  Italian  shores.  Murat,  after  the 
calamitous  result  of  his  rash  attempt  to  raise  Italy  Adventures 
against  the  Austrians,  recounted  in  a former  work,* 
had  sought  refuge  in  France,  where  he  remained  obscure  wAurioo. 
and  unemployed  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Napoleon’s 
confidence  in  his  judgment  was  irrevocably  shaken  ; his 
white  plume  was  not  seen  surmounting  the  armour  of  the 
cuirassiers  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  When  that  decisive 
battle  had  overturned  the  Imperial  dynasty  in  France,  he 
remained  in  Provence  in  concealment,  and  repeatedly 
escaped,  almost  miraculously,  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
police.  At  length,  after  undergoing  three  months  of 
anxiety  and  suffering,  worn  out  with  suspense,  and  deter- 
mined to  brave  all  hazards  in  preference  to  continuing  it, 

have  merited,  by  basely  abandoning  him,  who,  full  of  confidence,  threw  him- 
self into  our  arms.  Those  very  men  who  have  calumniated  us,  not  knowing 
our  motives,  would  have  been  the  first  to  reproach  us  as  heartless  cowards,  if, 
by  our  refusal  to  save  M.  Lavalette,  we  had  abandoned  him  to  certain  death. 

We  resign  ourselves  with  confidence  to  the  decision  of  the  jury ; and  if  you 
should  condemu  us  for  having  contravened  your  positive  laws,  we  shall  not 
have  at  least  to  reproach  ourselves  for  having  violated  the  eternal  laws  of 
morality  and  humanity.”  Mr  Bruce  said  in  a firm  and  manly  tone — “ Political 
considerations  had  no  influence  with  me  in  the  affair  of  M.  Lavalette  : I am 
moved  solely  by  feelingB  of  humanity ; and  you  will  Bee  from  my  declaration 
that  f scarcely  knew  him.  I never  was  in  his  house,  nor  he  in  mine.  I have 
never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  wife,  nor  had  I any  previous  commuuicar 
tion  with  him,  direct  or  indirect,  since  his  arrest.  It  has  been  proved,  that  in 
no  respect  was  either  I or  either  of  my  friends  implicated  in  his  designs.  I 
respected  the  fetters  and  gates  of  a court  of  justice.  I have  not,  like  Don 
Quixote,  gone  in  quest  of  adventures.  An  unhappy  man,  condemned  by  the 
laws,  solicited  my  protection  ; ho  proved  that  he  had  confidence  in  my  charac- 
ter— he  put  his  life  in  my  hands — ho  appealed  to  my  humanity — what  would 
have  been  said  of  me  if  I had  gone  to  denounce  him  to  the  police  ? Should 
I not  have  deserved  the  death  with  which  I have  since  been  threatened? 

Nay,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  me,  if  I had  refused  to  protect  him  ? 

Would  I not  have  been  regarded  as  a coward,  without  principles,  without 
honour,  without  courage,  without  generosity,  and  deserved  the  contempt  of 
every  honourable  mind?  ” These  were  noble  words,  which  make  us  proud  of 
our  country ; and  they  came  with  peculiar  grace  from  Sir  R.  Wilson,  the 
determined  antagonist  in  so  many  bloody  fields  of  Napoleon,  and  his  enthusi- 
astic young  friend,  Mr  Bruce — of  Scotch  extraction,  but  not  Mr  Brace  of 
Kennet,  as  erroneously  stated  in  the  first  edition. — See  Ann.  Reg.  1816,  385 — 

App.  to  Chron . ; Lavalette,  ii.  29  ; and  Moniteur , April  16,  1816. 

* History  of  Europe,  chap,  xciil  §§  23,  24. 
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chap,  he  issued  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  with  great 
in'  difficulty  succeeded  in  making  his  way  down  to  the  sea- 
1815‘  coast,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Ilocca  Roraana  and  a 
few  other  faithful  adherents;  but  there  he  was  accidentally 
separated  from  his  attendants,  and  wandered  about  for 
four  days  and  nights  on  the  sea-coast  alone,  anxiously 
looking  for  a bark,  and  supported  solely  by  the  ears  of 
maize  which  he  rubbed  in  his  hands.  At  length,  driven 
by  hunger,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a humble  cottage, 
and  was  admitted  and  offered  refreshment  by  an  aged 
domestic.  Soon  after  the  master  of  the  house  came  in, 
and,  seeing  a stranger  of  a noble  air  seated  at  table,  he 
saluted  him  courteously,  and  took  a place  opposite  to  him 
at  the  repast.  A sudden  ray  of  the  sun  having  illumi- 
nated the  countenance  of  the  king,  who  sat  before  in  shade, 
the  peasant  knew  him.  He  had  the  generosity,  however, 
not  only  to  conceal  his  surprise,  lest  he  should  betray  his 
illustrious  guest,  but  to  offer  to  put  his  life  and  property 
at  his  disposal.  itr  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  could 
be  taken,  the  rumour  spread  abroad  that  the  King  of 
Naples  was  concealed  on  the  coagt,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  August,  the  cottage  j£tj$hich  he  slept  was  sur- 
rounded by  sixty  armed  vohiftf&crs  from  Toulon.  The 
old  servant,  however,  detained  them  so  long  in  opening 
the  door,  that  Murat,  who  always  was  dressed,  and  with 
his  arms  beside  him,  had  tinjjf^to  escape  by  a back  window, 
, Ijiin  T and  conceal  himself  unde^PT  pile  of  vine  faggots  in  the 
Lac’  if  3-2  v'ncJ'ard  behind  the  holise.  As  he  lay  there  hidden, 
Mj  Biog.  ’ several  of  the  party, -with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  passed 
430.  ‘ ' within  a few  f^et,  and  almost  trode  upon  the  concealed 

monarch.1 

Though  this  danger  was  escaped,  yet  as  it  was  known 
No  cm-  he  was  somewhere  concealed  in  the  vicinity,  and  a reward 

Unds’in”  of  1000  louis  wa^,offercd  for  his  apprehension,  it  was 
Corsica.  justly  deemed  too  gr^at  a hazard  for  him  to  remain  longer 


in  his  present  state.Bf  concealment.  He  embarked  accord- 
ingly in  art  ojwm^Joat  attended  by  four  persons  ; but  was 
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overtaken  by  a violent  tempest,  which  carried  away  the 
sail  and  rudder,  and  caused  a leak  to  be  sprung  in  the 
frail  bark.  They  were  on  the  point  of  sinking,  when  the 
packet-boat  from  Toulon  to  Corsica  came  past,  by  which 
they  were  taken  up,  and  where  he  found  by  accident  a 
number  of  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,  who  like  him  were 
flying  from  the  dangers  of  the  violent  reaction  in  the 
south.  On  arriving  in  Corsica,  he  repaired  to  the  house 
of  Colonna  Cecaldo,  in  the  Place  Vescovato,  the  most 
considerable  personage  in  that  district,  and,  announcing 
his  name,  solicited  hospitality.  He  was  kindly  received, 
and  soon  after  was  joined  by  a few  of  his  partisans  from 
Naples.  The  governor  of  Bastia,  the  chief  place  of  the 
island,  hearing  of  his  descent  at  Vescovato,  issued  a pro- 
clamation declaring  him  a public  enemy,  and  sent  a 
detachment  of  four  hundred  men  to  arrest  him  ; but 
Murat,  having  got  intelligence  of  their  approach,  fled  to 
the  mountains,  where  the  fame  of  his  name  speedily  drew 
a thousand  armed  peasants  to  his  standard,  who  pre- 
sented amidst  their  defiles  and  precipices  so  formidable  a 
front  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  hazard 
an  attack,  and  returned  without  having  effected  anything. 
After  this  success,  the  enthusiasm  in  his  favour  in  Corsica 
was  such  that  the  people  solicited  him  to  accept  the 
crown  of  the  island ; and  he  was  offered  an  asylum  in 
Austria,  with  the  title  of  Count,  though  on  condition  that 
he  renounced  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
He  w’as  assured  also  by  Lord  Exmouth,  to  whom  he  des- 
patched a messenger,  of  a secure  passage  to  England  on 
board  his  ship  ; but  the  admiral  was  not  empowered  to 
pledge  himself  for  anything  in  regard  to  his  ulterior  des- 
tination.* Fearing,  however,  that  he  would  incur  the 

* It  is  creditable  to  the  military  authorities  at  Genoa  to  state  that,  imme- 
diately on  hearing  of  Murat’s  determination  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  a vain  attempt 
to  recover  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  Corsican  troops  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  him,  they  determined  to  save  bis  life  against  his  wilL  For  this  purpose, 
an  expedition,  comprising  the  entire  battalion  of  the  6th  King’s  German  Legion 
(600  men),  four  guns,  a commissariat,  and  medical  staff,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Mqor-Gcneral  Phillips,  embarked  at  Genoa  on  the  2d  S’eptember, 
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fate  of  Napoleon,  and  still  dreaming  of  his  beloved1 
Naples,  he  resolved  to  hazard  all  by  attempting  to  regain 
its  throne.  In  vain  his  most  trusty  followers  represented 
to  him  the  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise  when  Europe 
was  in  arms,  and  the  Austrian  troops  in  great  strength 
occupied  the  Italian  peninsula.  He  was  deaf  to  every- 
thing that  could  be  alleged,  and  so  set  upon  carrying  it 
into  execution,  that  when  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Mace- 
rone,  arrived  from  Paris  with  a safe-conduct  from  the 
allied  powers,  and  offer  of  an  asylum  in  Austria,  he  de- 
clined the  offers,  and  resolved  in  preference  to  brave  all 
the  hazard  of  the  attempt.1 

He  set  out  from  Vescovato  on  the  17th  September 
with  250  meD,  and  entered  Ajaccio,  the  chief  town  of  the 
island,  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  a moment  of  illusion  between  the  throne 
and  the  tomb,  which  recalled  for  a brief  period  the  remem- 
brance of  his  happier  days.  The  conversation  at  diuner 
turned  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  “Ah!”  exclaimed 
Murat,  “ if  I had  been  there,  I am  convinced  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  would  have  been  changed.  The 
French  cavalry  was  madly  engaged  ; it  was  sacrificed  to 
no  purpose  in  detail,  when  its  charge  en  masse  at  the 
close  of  the  day  would  have  carried  everything  before  it.” 
His  conversation  was  easy  and  varied,  as  if  his  mind  was 
relieved  from  all  anxiety.  In  the  evening  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Macerone,  intended  for  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, in  which  he  declared  his  resolution  to  decline  their 
offers,  and  hazard  all  on  the  expedition  he  had  under- 
taken.* Having  delivered  this  letter  to  Macerone  and 

expecting  to  reach  Corsica  the  following  day,  and,  by  the  display  of  so  imposing 
a force,  to  compel  Murat’s  surrender.  During  the  night  of  the  2d  September,  Lord 
Exmouth  arrived  from  Marseilles,  and  refuted  all  naval  co-operation.  The  troops 
therefore  disembarked  at  noon  on  the  3d,  and  Murat  was  left  to  his  fate  ! 

* “ I cannot  accept  the  conditions  which  Colonel  Macerone  has  offered  to 
me.  They  imply  an  abdication  on  my  part ; I am  only  permitted  to  live.  Is 
this  the  respect  due  to  a sovereign  in  misfortune  known  to  all  Europe,  and 
who  in  a critical  moment  decided  the  campaign  of  1815  in  favour  of  the  very 
powers  which  now  pursue  him  with  their  hatred  and  their  ingratitude  ? 1 have 
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retired  to  rest,  a cannon  discharged  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing roused  the  party  from  their  slumbers,  and  they  em- 
barked on  board  six  small  feluccas  before  sunrise  on  the 
28th  September,  and  after  a tedious  voyage  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  mountains  of  Calabria  near  Paolo,  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  October.  The  flotilla  cast  anchor,  and 
Murat  despatched  Colonel  Ottaviani  ashore  to  sound  the 
inhabitants,  and  bring  intelligence  •whether  anything  had 
been  prepared  to  oppose  his  debarkation.1 

Ottaviani  and  the  sailor  who  accompanied  him  were 
arrested  the  moment  they  landed,  and  did  not  return. 
This  was  considered  as  a bad  omen,  and  discouragement 
was  already  visible  in  the  expedition.  During  the  night 
the  other  vessels  disappeared ; and  even  Captain  Cou- 
rand,  who  had  been  seven  years  a captain  in  his  guard, 
slipped  his  cable  during  the  night  and  made  sail  for 
Corsica.  Disconcerted  with  these  defections,  Murat  pro- 
posed to  his  captain,  a man  of  the  name  of  Barbara,  to 
steer  for  Trieste,  for  which  place  he  had  passports  and 
tho  Austrian  safe-conduct ; but  he  declined,  alleging  he 
had  no  flour  or  provisions  for  so  long  a voyage — offering 
at  the  same  time  to  go  ashore  and  procure  a larger  vessel, 
provided  he  got  the  passports.  Tho  king,  fearing  trea- 
chery, refused  to  part  with  them,  upon  which  an  angry 
altercation  got  up  between  them,  which  ended  in  his 
exclaiming  to  his  officers — “You  see  he  refuses  to  obey 
me;  well,  I will  land  myself!  My  memory  is  fresh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Neapolitans  ; they  will  join  me.”  He 
then  ordered  his  officers  to  put  on  their  uniforms ; and  as 
the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  day  fine,  he  steered  into  the 

never  abdicated  ; I am  entitled  to  recover  mj  throne,  if  God  gives  the  power 
and  the  means  of  doing  so.  My  presence  on  the  soil  of  Naples  con  disturb  no 
one ; I cannot  correspond  with  Napoleon,  a captive  at  St  Helena.  When  you 
receive  this  letter,  I shall  be  already  at  sea,  advancing  to  my  destiny.  Either 
I shall  succeed,  or  I shall  terminate  my  life  with  my  enterprise.  I have  faced 
death  a thousand  times  combating  for  my  country ; may  I not  be  permitted 
to  face  it  once  for  myself  ? I have  but  one  anxiety  ; it  is  on  the  fate  of  my 
family.” — Murat  to  Colonel  Maceroxk,  27th  September  1815;  Lamartine, 
v.  281,  282. 
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baj  of  Pizzo,  and  cast  anchor  on  a desert  strand  at  a 
little  distance  from  that  town.  His  generals  and  officers, 
five-and-twenty  in  number,  wished  to  precede  him  in 
going  ashore  ; but  the  king  would  not  permit  it.  “ It  is 
for  me,”  he  exclaimed,  “ to  descend  first  on  this  field  of 
glory  or  death ; the  precedence  belongs  to  me,  as  the 
responsibility — and  with  these  words  he  leapt  boldly 
ashore.1 

Already  the  beach  was  covered  with  groups  of  peasants, 
whom  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  barks  in  the  bay,  and 
the  uniforms  of  the  officers  landing,  had  attracted  to  the 
spot.  Among  them  was  a detachment  of  fifteen  gunners, 
who  came  from  a solitary  guardhouse  on  the  shore. 
They  still  bore  Murat’s  uniform.  “ My  children,”  said 
he,  advancing  towards  them,  “ do  you  know  your  King  1 ” 
And  with  these  words  he  took  off  his  hat ; his  auburn 
locks  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  noble  martial  figure 
which  was  engraven  on  their  hearts  appeared  before 
them.  “ Yes,  it  is  I,”  he  continued  ; “I  am  your  King 
Joachim  : say  if  you  will  follow  and  serve  the  frieud 
of  the  soldiers,  the  friend  of  the  Neapolitans.”  At 
these  words  the  officers  in  Murat’s  suite  raised  their  hats, 
and  shouted  “ Vive  lc  Roi  Joachim  !”  and  the  soldiers 
mechanically  grounded  their  arms ; but  a few  only  ex- 
claimed “ Vive  J oachim  ! ” Meanwhile  the  inhabitants 
of  Tizzo,  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  of  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  who  had  great  estates  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  was  ardently  attached  to  the  Bourbon 
family,  assembled,  and,  while  Murat  was  vainly  aw'aiting 
a movement  in  his  favour,  declared  against  him.  Whilo 
still  uncertain  what  to  do,  two  peasants  arrived,  and, 
informing  Murat  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  town, 
offered  to  guide  him  to  Monteleone,  where  the  garrison 
might  be  expected  to  be  more  favourable,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a fortified  place  would  open  to  him  the  gates  of 
his  kingdom.  This  offer  the  king  accepted,  and  the  party, 
consisting  in  all  of  forty  persons,  were  soon  seen  in  their 
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brilliant  uniforms  vending  their  way  over  the  olive-clad  chap. 

summits  by  which  the  road  passed.  They  were  soon  met  1_ 

by  a colonel  of  the  royal  gendarmerie,  named  Trenta  18IS- 
Capclli,  a noted  chief  of  the  Calabrian  insurrection,  and 
the  fate  of  whose  three  brothers,  slain  on  the  scaffold  by 
the  French,  had  inspired  him  with  inextinguishable  hatred  , Um  v 
towards  them.  Murat  knew  him,  and  called  him  by 
name  to  join  his  cause.  “ My  king,”  said  he,  pointing  |*6. 
to  the  flag  which  waved  on  the  towers  of  Pizzo,  “ is  he  xx*.‘«i.  ' 
whose  colours  wave  over  the  kingdom.”1 

Murat  was  deceived,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  in  regard  10„ 
to  Trenta  Capelli’s  intentions,  and,  advancing  towards  Ami  is  »r- 
him,  they  entered  into  conversation.  But  as  soon  as  the  r“ 
crowd  of  armed  men  which  advanced  from  Pizzo  with 
the  cannoneers  arrived,  Capelli  joined  them,  and  sum- 
moned tho  king  to  surrender.  Seeing  the  intentions  of 
the  crowd  to  be  evidently  adverse,  Murat  addressed  them 
in  a few  words,  alleging  that  he  had  no  hostile  designs, 
and  was  only  endeavouring  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Aus- 
trian states,  for  which  he  had  passports  which  their  King 
Ferdinand  himself  was  bound  to  respect.  The  Neapo- 
litans answered  only  by  confused  cries  and  violent 
gesticulations,  followed  by  a discharge  of  firearms,  by 
which  one  captain  in  his  suite  was  killed  and  several 
wounded.  A second  volley  decimated  his  ranks  ; and 
Murat,  seeing  his  party  dispersed,  endeavoured  to  mako 
his  escape  across  the  fields  to  the  sea-coast.  lie  there 
called  aloud  to  his  captain,  Barbara,  to  steer  in  and 
come  to  his  relief ; but  the  perfidious  wretch,  instead  of 
doing  so,  stood  out  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  the  arms, 
gold,  ammunition,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  unhappy 
monarch.  At  the  same  timo  the  soldiers  in  Trenta 
Capelli’s  band  were  seen  rapidly  approaching  from  the 
land  side.  In  this  extremity,  the  king  threw  himself 
into  a fishing-boat  moored  at  a little  distance  from  the 
coast;  but  the  bark,  stranded  on  the  sand,  resisted  all  his 
efforts  to  set  it  afloat.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a 
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furious  crowd,  which  broke  into  the  vessel,  and  dragged 
him,  disarmed  and  bleeding,  ashore,  where  the  soldiers 
had  the  barbarity  to  strike  the  wounded  hero  on  the  face 
with  the  but-ends  of  their  carbines,  and  tore  from  his 
breast  the  ensigns  of  his  glory,  which  he  wore  in  that 
hour  of  his  fate.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
that  twice,  in  going  from  the  coast  to  the  prison  of  Pizzo, 
the  hatchet  was  suspended  over  his  head ; and  it  was 
only  by  the  efforts  of  Trenta  Capelli,  and  the  agent  of 
the  Duke  del  Infantado,  that  he  was  saved  from  instant 
death.1 

The  moment  intelligence  was  received  by  the  Neapo- 
litan general,  Nunziante,  who  commanded  in  Calabria,  of 
the  descent  and  capture  of  an  armed  party  on  the  coast, 
he  sent  Captain  Stratts  with  a party  of  soldiers  to 
secure  and  protect  the  prisoners,  yet  ignorant  of  the 
name  and  quality  of  their  august  captive.  “ Who  are 
you  1”  said  Stratts  to  the  third  who  was  brought  forward 
for  examination.  “Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,” 
replied  the  monarch  with  an  intrepid  air.  Stratts  bowed 
to  heroism  in  misfortune,  and  courteously  ordered  him 
to  be  conducted  to  an  apartment  furnished  with  every 
comfort,  and  apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  where  his 
wounds  were  tended,  and  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  his 
approaching  fate.  On  the  following  day,  Nunziante  ar- 
rived, and  dined  with  the  king  in  an  apartment  of  the 
chateau  to  which  he  had  been  removed.  The  captive 
was  more  cheerful  than  the  general,  for  the  latter  was 
already  seized  with  disquietude  as  to  the  orders  which 
he  might  receive  from  Naples  regarding  the  disposal  of 
the  prisoner.  So  little  was  Murat  aware  of  his  approach- 
ing fate,  that  he  conversed  at  table  about  an  arrangement 
by  which  he  might  cede  Sicily  to  the.  King  of  Naples, 
and  be  himself  recognised  as  king  in  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  was  not  long 
of  being  undeceived.  After  much  perplexity,  the  court 
of  Naples  adopted  the  resolution  of  sending  the  prisoner 
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to  a military  commission,  to  try  him  under  a law  which 
he  himself  had  introduced  against  the  Bourbon  aspirants 
to  his  throne.  So  determined  were  the  Government  on 
destroying  him,  that  the  same  orders  which  directed  him 
to  be  brought  before  a military  commission,  enjoined  that 
he  should  only  be  allowed  half  an  hour  to  receive  the  con- 
solations of  religion.*  He  was  brought  to  trial  accordingly, 
and,  when  the  room  was  preparing  for  the  court-martial, 
wrote  a letter  to  his  queen,  Caroline,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  examples  of  the  genuine  pathetic  of  which 
history  has  preserved  a record. t When  brought  before 
the  tribunal,  he  refused  to  recognise  its  authority,  or  even 
to  allow  his  counsel  to  plead  for  him,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  was  condemned  to  be  shot  within  half  an  hour.1 

The  priest  who  was  sent  for  to  administer  the  last 
consolations  of  religion  happened  to  be  one  to  whom,  in 
the  days  of  his  greatness,  he  had  made  a considerable 
gift  when  in  the  course  of  a tour  through  his  provinces  : 
he  said  to  him  that  that  was  a good  omen  for  the  inter- 
cession of  his  prayers  in  his  behalf.  He  declared  that 
he  died  a good  Christian.  He  then  heard  without  emo- 
tion the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  which  condemned 

* “Le  G6n6ral  Murat  sera  troduit  devant  une  Commission  Militaire  dont 
les  membres  seront  nommta  par  notre  Ministro  de  1a  Guerre. 

11 II  ne  sera  accordo  au  con  damn  6 qu’une  demi-heure  pour  recevoir  les 
secours  de  la  religion.  Ferdinand.” — Lamartine,  Hittoirc  c it  la  Restauration, 
▼.  813. 

+ “ Ma  eh&re  Caroline ! Ma  derni&re  heure  eat  arriv6e.  Dana  quelquea 
instants  j’aurai  cess6  de  vivre ; dans  quelques  instants  tu  n’auras  plus  d'tipoux. 
Ne  m’oubliez  jamais.  Je  meurs  innocent.  Ma  vie  ne  fut  tach6e  d’aucuno 
injustice.  Adieu,  mon  Achille  ! Adieu,  ma  LaetitiA  ! Adieu,  mon  Lucien  ! 
Adieu,  ma  Louise  ! Montrez-vous  au  monde  dignes  do  mol  Je  vous  laisse 
sans  royaume  et  sans  biens  au  milieu  de  mes  nombreux  ennemis.  Soyez  con- 
stammeut  unis  ! Montrez  vous  superieurs  K l’infortune,  pensez  & ce  que  vous 
Gtes  et  h ce  que  vous  avez  (5td,  et  Dieu  vous  bgnira ! Ne  maudissez  point 
ma  mgmoire  ! Sachez  que  ma  plus  grande  peine,  dans  les  derniers  momenta 
de  ma  vie,  est  de  mourir  loin  de  mes  enfant*  1 Recevez  la  b€n6diction  pater* 
nelle  ! Recevez  mes  embrasaementa  et  mes  larmes.  Ayez  toujours  present  & 
votre  mimoire  votre  malheureux  p£re.”  With  truth  does  Lamartine  observe, 
u L’ adieu  de  Murat  arrachera  dea  larmes  h la  posterity  la  plus  recul6e.  Si  on 
n’y  sent  pas  la  victime  et  le  martyr,  on  y sent  l’amant,  le  pfcre,  et  le  heros.  II 
se  rendait  h lui-mdme  un  vrai  t&noiguage." — Lamartine,  Htitoirt  de  la  Rcetau- 
ration , v.  817,  318. 
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him  to  death,  and  thanked  General  Nunziante,  the  priest, 
and  officers,  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  to  him 
during  his  short  captivity  ; and  himself  led  the  way  into 
a sort  of  fosse,  where  the  execution  was  to  take  place, 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  in 
which  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  whose  delivery  to  a military 
commission  had  been  countersigned  by  Murat,1  had  suf- 
fered ten  years  before.  Twelve  soldiers,  with  loaded 
muskets,  awaited  his  approach ; the  space  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  was  so  confined  that  the  muzzles  almost 
touched  his  breast.  Looking  at  them  with  a steady  eye, 
and  a smile  on  his  lips,  he  said — “ My  friends,  do  not 
make  me  suffer  by  taking  bad  aim  ; the  narrowness  of 
the  space  obliges  you  almost  to  rest  the  muzzles  of  your 
pieces  on  my  breast ; do  not  tremble  ; spare  the  face — 
straight  to  the  heart.”  With  these  words  he  put  his 
right  hand  on  his  breast,  to  mark  the  position  of  his 
heart,  and  in  his  left  held  a little  medallion,  which  con- 
tained portraits  of  his  wife  and  his  four  children.  He 
was  still  gazing  on  the  loved  images  when  the  discharge 
took  place,  and  he  fell  pierced  by  twelve  balls,  his  left 
hand  still  holding  the  medallion  till  it  was  relaxed  in 
death.  His  remains  were  respectfully  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Pizzo,  which  his  gift3  had  enriched  while  on 
the  throne,  and  a general  amnesty  was  humanely  pro- 
nounced on  his  companions  in  misfortune.1 

Such  was  the  end,  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-eight, 
of  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  heroes  of  that  age  of  glory.  His  life, 
his  character,  and  his  death,  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
visions  of  the  poet  than  the  events  of  reality  ; he  belonged 
to  the  days  of  romance  rather  than  the  Revolution. 
Born  in  a humble  station  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Pyrenees,  he  cut  his  way  to  a throne  by  his  good  sword; 
he  won  the  sister  of  an  emperor  by  his  chivalry,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world  by  his  renown.  Amadis  de  Gaul 
or  Palmerin  of  England  could  not  have  exceeded  him  in 
the  vigour  with  which  he  led  his  cavalry  into  the  midst 
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of  the  enemy’s  squadrons ; ho  rivalled  Rinaldo  in  the  chap. 

heroism  of  single  combat,  Tancredi  in  the  fervour  of — 

.chivalrous  attachment.  Murat’s  abilities  were  those  of  1,U5‘ 
a knight  rather  that  a general : no  one  ever  exceeded 
him  in  the  gallantry  with  which  he  headed  a charge  of 
horse  ; but  he  had  no  capacity  for  general  combination, 
and  in  separate  command  never  achieved  anything  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  As  a king,  he  was  mild  and  benevolent 
in  his  conduct,  and  affable  and  conciliating  in  his  man- 
ners ; but  he  was  destitute  of  political  firmness,  and,  like 
many  other  men  individually  brave,  vacillating  to  a sur- 
prising degree  when  a decisive  crisis  arrived.  His  death 
affords  a memorable  instance  of  the  moral  retribution 
which,  even  in  this  world,  often  attends  great  deeds  of 


iniquity,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  very  acts 
which  appeared  to  place  them  beyond  its  reach.  He 
underwent,  in  1815,  the  very  fate  to  which  he  himself, 
seven  years  before,  had  consigned  a hundred  Spaniards 
at  Madrid,  who  were  guilty  of  no  other  crime  but  that 
of  having  bravely  defended  their  country  ; and  by  the 
application  of  a law  to  his  own  case,  which  he  himself 1 Hist,  of 
had  introduced  to  check  the  attempts  of  the  Bourbons  <uh.i§67. 
to  regain  a throne  which  he  had  usurped.1 


Happily  these  examples  sufficed  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  Royalists,  and  the  reaction  which  invariably,  in  Death  of 
civilised  society,  succeeds  to  deeds  of  severity,  enabled  the 
Government  to  act  upon  their  decided  inclinations  in 


favour  of  a return  to  humane  measures.  General  Mouton-  tr“d- 


Duvernet  was  one  of  the  last  victims  of  the  Royalist  re- 
action. He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  events  of  the 


Hundred  Days,  having  commanded  at  Lyons  during  that 
period ; and  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  for 
some  months  in  the  house  of  a Royalist,  who  generously 
sheltered  him  in  his  misfortune.  At  length,  fearful  of 
endangering  his  benefactor,  or  tormented  by  the  torture 
of  anxiety  and  suspense,  he  quitted  his  asylum  and  gave 
himself  up.  He  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  condemned, 
and  executed,  evincing  in  his  last  moments  the  courage 
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■which  in  misfortune  so  often  expiates  error.  The  like  fate 
attended  General  Chartrand,  who  had  also  held  an  im- 
portant command  in  the  south  at  the  landing  of  Napo- 
leon, and  by  his  defection  had  much  aided  his  cause. 
He  was  condemned  by  a council  of  war  at  Lille,  and 
executed.  But  with  these  mournful  examples,  the  blood 
shed  by  the  reaction  ceased  to  flow  in  France.  Several 
persons — in  particular  General  de  Bello,  General  Gilly, 
General  Clausel,  and  General  Decaen — owed  their  salva- 
tion to  the  intercession  of  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  to 
whom  they  had  shown  respectful  regards  during  the  brief 
struggle  with  that  heroic  princess  at  Bordeaux.1  Others 
were  acquitted,  among  whom  was  Admiral  Liuois,  who 
commanded  Guadaloupe,  and  for  whom  the  feeble  de- 
fence was  sustained  that  his  defection  to  Napoleon  was 
done  to  prevent  that  colony  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  English ; General  Drouet,  whom  Marshal  Mac- 
donald, not  without  difficulty,  succeeded  in  saving,  by 
recounting  the  energetic  manner  in  which  the  accused 
had  exerted  himself  to  prevail  on  the  army  of  the  Loire 
to  submit  to  the  royal  decree  directing  its  dissolution  ; 
and  General  Cambronne,  who  commanded  a division  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was 
evident  that  the  tide  was  turning,  and  that  Government, 
even  after  so  vast  a treason,  and  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  might  safely  return  to  a system  of 
mercy — happy  distinction  of  an  age  of  real  civilisation 
and  under  the  influence  of  religion,  which  is  soon  satiated 
with  blood,  and,  even  under  the  greatest  provocations, 
gladly  returns  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity.2 

Encouraged  by  these  symptoms,  the  French  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  venture  on  the  great  act  of  a general 
amnesty ; and  the  time  selected  for  bringing  it  forward 
was  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  when 
all  hearts  in  Paris  yet  thrilled  with  that  mournful  event. 
Accompanied  by  all  his  colleagues,  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu entered  the  Chamber,  and  said,  with  a faltering  voice: 
“ A great  example  of  just  severity  has  just  been  given  ; 
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but  the  tribunals  are  still  charged  with  those  who  belong 
to  the  first  class  designated  in  the  ordinance  of  24th 
July ; and  if  some  have  escaped,  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  them  as  contumacious  will  serve  as  an 
example  in  the  mean  time.  His  Majesty,  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  Cambray,  has  already  published  an  amnesty 
which  he  is  desirous  of  now  extending ; the  right  of  for- 
giveness, after  revolts  and  great  political  commotions,  is 
the  most  precious  right  inherent  in  sovereignty.  It  is 
an  additional  satisfaction,  on  such  a solemn  occasion,  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  King  is  rejoiced  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  power  which  the  new  laws  have  bestowed  upon  him 
is  temporary  only  ; he  will  make  use  of  it  with  justice. 
He  will  pursue  with  severity  those  whom  nothing  can 
correct,  nothing  conciliate  ; but  extend  mercy  to  such  as 
have  been  only  misled.  The  army  has  been  decimated 
at  Waterloo;  some  of  its  chiefs  have  since  met  the  death 
which  they  would  rather  have  found  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the  King — to  the  wishes  of 
France — the  army  has  yielded  to  the  force  of  misfortune : 
it  has  been  disbanded.  Evils  enough  oppress  France, 
which  cannot  be  avoided  without  aggravating  them  by 
our  own  divisions.  The  te§tament  of  Louis  XVI.  is 
constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  King ; and  his 
sacred  word  in  maintaining  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  charter  will  inspire  confidence  as  to  the 
remainder.  He  will  give  the  first  example  of  a mutual 
and  reciprocal  confidence,  and  has  charged  us  to  present 
the  following  law  of  a general  amnesty.”  The  amnesty 
was  then  read,  which  applied  to  all  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Hundred  Days 
with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  the  first  article 
of  the  ordinance  of  24th  July  ; those  in  the  second 
article  were  only  required  to  leave  France  within  two 
months,  under  pain  of  transportation  if  they  returned 
without  the  leave  of  the  King.  The  family  or  relations 
of  Napoleon,  and  their  descendants,  to  the  degree  of 
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uncle  and  nephew,  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
kingdom,  and  could  hold  no  office,  right,  or  property 
in  it ; but  they  were  permitted  six  months  to  sell  their 
possessions.  The  Duke  concluded  with  these  words — 
“The  amnesty  proposed  to  you  is  not  new  in  our  annals: 
Henry  IV.,  whose  acts  I am  proud  to  retrace,  gave  a 
similar  one  in  1594,  and  France  was  saved.”1 

The  proposed  act  was  listened  to  with  profound  atten- 
tion by  the  Chamber ; but  it  was  soon  evident  that  a 
much  larger  degree  of  severity  was  required  to  satisfy 
their  highly  excited  passions,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  for  the  Government  to  carry  through  the 
amnesty  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  introduce.  On 
the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  openly  aimed 
at  carrying  a much  more  extensive  proscription  than  the 
Government  itself  had  at  first  thought  necessary;  and  M. 
de  Labourdonnaye,  who  was  their  mouthpiece,  had  pre- 
pared a list  of  twelve  hundred  persons,  who  were  to  be 
included  in  the  first  category,  instead  of  the  thirty-eight 
to  which  the  ordinance  of  24th  July  extended!  It  was 
particularly  urged  that  to  include  the  relapsed  regicides, 
or  regicides  who  were  involved  in  the  treason  of  1815, 
in  the  amnesty,  was  insupportable — a wish  which  struck 
at  once  at  Fouche,  and  many  of  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  Revolutionists.  “ Attend  not,”  said  M.  de  Labourdon- 
naye, “to  the  sophisms  of  a spurious  philanthropy,  so 
skilfully  made  use  of  by  our  enemies.  When  did  they 
ever  practise  it  when  they  had  the  power  1 To  hesitate 
to  punish,  is  to  betray  weakness.  Divine  Providence  has 
delivered  into  your  hands  the  murderers  of  your  king, 
the  assassins  of  your  families,  as  if  the  supreme  justice 
had  reserved  them,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  disasters,  to 
prove  the  vanity  of  human  prudence,  and  the  perfidy  of 
hearts  without  remorse.  These  men,  now  vanquished  and 
disarmed,  invoke  a clemency  which  they  never  showed  in 
tho  days  of  their  power ; as  if  crime  was  to  be  for  ever 
assured  of  impunity.  And  you,  pusillanimous  magistrates, 
unforcseeing  legislators,  are  you  prepared  to  see  proved 
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plots  and  treasons,  the  disgrace  of  the  nation  and  of  chap. 

humanity,  and  to  hesitate  at  punishing  their  authors  ? I 

What  possible  excuse  can  be  alleged  for  those  who,  hold-  1816- 
ing  their  offices  or  their  commands  from  the  Sovereign, 
have  turned  against  him,  and  used  the  power  they  had 
received  to  support  to  the  destruction  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity V’  These  words,  which  were  supported  by  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  were  warmly 
applauded  in  the  Chamber,  and  by  the  whole  Royalist 
party,  now  in  a majority  among  the  electors.  They  ex- 
pressed so  entirely  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Chamber,  that  the  committee  to  whom,  according , Moniteur 
to  the  usual  form,  the  proposed  law  was  referred,  reported 
in  favour  of  a much  more  extensive  proscription  ; and,  in  fcjfo  45; 
particular,  inserted  a clause  for  the  perpetual  banishment  »3,  m.  ' 
of  the  regicides.1 

Louis  XVIII.  and  his  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed 
at  this  impassioned  resistance  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Modm™- 
Assembly  ; and  it  was  then  that  the  idea  appears  to  have  whkVi't 
first  struck  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  JYaw?  wU> 
Government  on  the  principles  they  had  adopted  with  such  iSTh.14’ 
a Chamber,  and  that  a coup  diktat,  altering  the  compo- 
sition of  the  legislature,  had  become  indispensable.  They 
made  accordingly  the  strongest  resistance  to  the  amend- 
ments threatened  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  Assem- 
bly. “From  the  days  of  Tiberius,”  said  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  “to  those  of  Buonaparte,  confiscations  have 
been  presented  under  the  name  of  amnesties.  Let  us  not 
deprive  the  august  family  of  the  Bourbons  of  the  glory  of 
having  abolished  them,  and  annihilated  that  inheritance 
of  penalties.  How  can  you  still  insist  upon  the  last  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  regicides,  to  which  it  is  known  his 
Majesty  is  opposed  1 It  is  not  on  the  earth,  it  is  not 
among  men,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  causes  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  a Sovereign  who  would  wish  to  forget  everything 
but  the  first  pardon.  Is  it  inspired  by  the  testament  of 
the  martyr  king  ? Is  it  dictated  by  an  inherited  mag- 
nanimity, the  noblest  appanage  of  a sovereign  1 Be  it  as 
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it  may,  such,  is  the  wish  of  the  King;  and  who  would  gain- 
say it  ? Let  me  conjure  you  not  to  make  of  a law  of 
mercy  a subject  of  discord,  but  rather  a great  and  touch- 
ing image  of  the  concord  and  reconciliation  of  all  French- 
men.” These  words  produced  a great  impression : all  the 
Government  could  do,  however,  was  to  prevail  on  the 
Chamber  to  abandon  the  most  severe  of  its  other  amend- 
ments ; but  that  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment 
of  the  regicides  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Chamber,  and  passed  with  the  act 
of  amnesty  into  a law.1 

The  formidable  opposition  experienced  in  the  Chamber 
on  this  occasion,  and  which  it  required  all  the  personal 
influence  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  to  overcome,  con- 
vinced the  Government  that  a new  law  for  the  elections 
had  now  become  indispensable.  All  parties  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  The  ordinance  of  13th  July  1815,  under 
which  the  existing  Chamber  had  been  elected  on  a foot- 
ing entirely  different  from  that  provided  by  the  Charter, 
had  emanated  only  from  the  royal  authority,  and  had 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  A law 
sanctioned  by  the  whole  legislature  was  therefore  impera- 
tively called  for ; and  the  Government  had  become  con- 
vinced that  they  could  not  go  on  with  a legislature 
representing  the  furious  animosities  of  the  moment  so 
faithfully  as  the  present  one  did.  So  vehement  had  the 
passions  of  the  Chamber  become,  that  the  president,  M. 
Lain£,  was  publicly  insulted  in  his  chair  by  an  outrageous 
Royalist — a circumstance  which  he  felt  so  deeply  that  he 
resigned  his  situation,  and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  re- 
sume it  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  King,  and  from 
the  prospect  which  he  was  encouraged  to  entertain  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Ministry  at  no  distant  period. 
Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  Prevotal  Courts — especially 
in  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  Royalists  had  their 
entire  direction  — had  become  so  violent,  that  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  outbreak  of  civil 
war  in  that  quarter ; but  how  it  was  to  be  averted  was 
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not  so  apparent,  when  the  Royalists  had  the  majority  in  chap. 

the  Chamber,  and  had  proved  themselves  disposed  to  

support  any  measures,  however  stringent,  against  the  party  18"’' 
from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much.  Both  parties 
thus  felt  that  a change  was  necessary ; and  both  per- 
ceived, that  whichever  got  the  command  of  the  elections 
would  be  in  a situation  to  carry  into  execution  their 
system  of  government.  The  preparation  of  a law  on  the 
elections,  therefore,  was  eagerly  undertaken  by  each.  M. 

V aublanc  was  intrusted  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, M.  de  Villele  undertook  it  on  the  part  of  the 
royalist  Opposition.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  impor- 
tant debates  in  the  Chamber,  which  throw  much  light  x w 
both  on  the  state  and  views  of  parties  at  the  time,  in,mi 
and  the  working  of  the  new  representative  system  in  91,  x.1' 
France.1 

“ The  situation  of  elector,”  said  M.  de  Vaublanc, 

" having  become  a species  of  fixed  function,  it  has  been  m.  v»J. 
found  necessary  in  later  times  to  balance,  by  an  extra-  ailment 
ordinary  measure,  the  influence  of  some  men,  of  whose 
principles  you  were  not  secure.  But  that  expedient,  to 
which  the  King  is  entitled  to  have  recourse,  ceasing  with 
the  circumstances  which  produced  it,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  a fixed  and  stable  law.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  electoral  power  was  subject  to  grave 
inconveniences  when  all  its  exercises  were  not  regulated. 
Formerly  there  were  three  steps — the  Primary  Assem- 
blies, the  Colleges  of  Arroudisscments,  and  the  Electoral 
Colleges  of  Departments.  We  intend  to  abolish  entirely 
the  Primary  Assemblies,  which  are  liable  to  be  troubled 
by  tumult  and  discord.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish 
a system  which  has  only  one  step,  which  was  quite 
simple — namely,  that  the  Colleges  of  Arrondissements, 
composed  of  citizens  who  pay  each  300  francs  of  direct 
taxes,  shall  name  the  deputies.  That  system  is  plausible, 
but,  when  examined  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  to  bo  liable 
to  insuperable  objections.  In  some  arrondissements  the 
number  of  citizens  who  pay  300  francs  of  direct  taxes  is 
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not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty.  The  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  of  which  Marseilles  is  the  chief 
place,  would  hare  only  three  deputies ; that  of  the  Rhone, 
of  which  Lyons  is  the  head,  only  two  ; while  those  of  the 
High  and  Low  Alps  would  have  six.  For  these  reasons 
wre  have  rejected  the  system  of  one  degree,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  two  degrees,  wisely  combined,  would  suffice. 
We  have  selected  sixty  of  the  principal  colleges  of 
arrondissements,  uniting  with  them  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges  of  the  first  instance,  the  procureurs-gen^raux, 
the  presidents  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce,  the  justices 
of  peace,  the  vicars-general  and  their  curates.  We  must 
all  agree  that  it  is  desirable,  when  the  primary  assemblies 
meet,  that  their  choice  should  fall  on  such  men.1 

“ The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  formation 
of  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments.  We  think 
they  should  be  formed  of  the  first  ministers  of  religion, 
with  the  addition  of  sixty  of  the  principal  proprietors, 
ten  of  the  chief  merchants,  and  also,  provided  they 
fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  the  Charter,  the  pre- 
sidents of  councils  of  the  departments.  When  you  con- 
sider this  law,  let  me  conjure  you  to  reflect  on  what 
the  interest  of  the  French  monarchy  demands.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  Assembly  called  on  to  decide  such  great 
questions.  You  are  placed  between  that  ancient  mon- 
archy, which  has  shone  so  long  and  with  so  brilliant 
a lustre,  and  that  new  monarchy,  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated amidst  so  many  storms,  under  the  auspices  of  virtue 
seated  on  the  throne.  Unite  these,  the  past  and  the 
future  ages.  It  is-  to-  you  that  I address  myself — you 
who  have  only  witnessed  in  your  childhood  the  evils 
produced  by  the  social  overthrow.  Prepare  the  happi- 
ness— prepare  for  yourselves  the  honour  of  being  able  to 
say  to  your  descendants,  Wo  have  arrested  in  its  march 
the  terrible  chariot  of  the  Revolution.”2 

The  object  and  evident  tendency  of  this  bill  was  to 
throw  the  whole  electoral  influence  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government;  and,  composed  as  the  Ministry  now  was,  the 
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Royalists  were  not  prepared  to  concede  to  them  any  such  chap. 

power.  The  fundamental  principle  of  their  policy  was,  I 

“ that  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a combination  of  ^1j6- 
popular  and  aristocratic  liberty  but  in  descending  to  the  Proj.-Yof 
lowest  step  of  a social  hierarchy,  and  awakening  its  a',.*0**1" 
intimacy  with  the  aristocracy.”  Proceeding  on  this  basis, 
the  Royalists  had  calculated,  with  great  local  knowledge 
and  discrimination,  the  probable  influence  which  might 
bo  supposed  to  become  prevailing  in  each  department. 

Above  a month  had  been  passed  in  these  inquiries,  and  in 
preparing  a measure  based  upon  their  results,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  Royalists  in 
the  elections — to  exclude  equally  the  extreme  democrats 
and  the  ministerial  influence.  By  this  project  there  was 
to  be  established  an  electoral  assembly  in  each  canton, 
composed  of  all  domiciled  citizens  aged  25  years  complete, 
and  paying  50  francs  of  direct  taxes  annually.  The 
electoral  list,  prepared  by  a commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  under-prefect,  was  to  be  published  ten 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  communal  assemblies. 

The  presidents  of  colleges  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
King.  The  electoral  colleges  in  the  departments  were 
not  to  be  under  150,  nor  above  300;  and  the  lists  of  these 
electoral  colleges  were  to  he  formed  of  all  the  citizens  of 
30  years  of  age,  paying  300  francs  of  direct  taxes ; and 
if  an  adequate  number  could  not  be  got,  the  deficiency 
was  to  be  supplied  by  citizens  paying  300  francs  between 
25  and  30,  or  by  citizens  of  30  years,  but  not  paying 
300  francs.  The  number  of  the  deputies  was  to  be  402, 
aud  the  lists  wore  to  be  prepared  by  a commission  drawn 
from  the  general  council  of  the  department,  of  which  the 
prefect  was  president,  which  fixed  the  number  of  electors 
in  the  department,  the  list  of  the  persons  eligible  for  the 
electoral  colleges,  and  of  those  to  compose  the  electors 
of  the  department.  The  prefect  was  to  be  ineligible  in 
his  department ; the  deputies  were  to  be  elected  for  five  J?150’i*818; 
years,  or  until  the  King,  before  the  expiry  of  that  term,  > ‘-’C  >23. 
exercised  his  right  of  dissolution. 1 
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These  opposite  projects  were  the  subject  of  prolonged 
discussions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  whole 
of  March.  The  parties  chose  as  their  battle-ground,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  details  and  separate  points  of 
the  two  measures  ; but  that  was  done  chiefly  to  conceal 
the  real  motives  which  influenced  each.  These  were,  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministerialists,  the  desire  to  augment  as 
much  as  possible  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  by  admit- 
ting in  numbers  the  employes  of  administration  to  the 
right  of  voting ; on  the  part  of  the  royalist  Opposi- 
tion, to  vest  the  influence  in  the  small  proprietors  and 
nobles  in  the  provinces,  whose  interests  would  lead 
them  permanently  to  support  the  monarchical  side,  even 
when,  as  at  present,  necessity  or  delusion  might  cause  the 
Government  to  incline  to  the  Liberals.  The  Ministry 
combated  this  project  with  all  their  power,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  a majority  of  48,  the  numbers  being  180  to 
132.  The  whole  Liberal  party  voted  with  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  project  of  the  Royalist  majority — so 
strangely  were  parties  dislocated  in  less  than  a year  after 
the  Restoration.  The  Government,  seeing  their  project 
defeated,  and  that  of  an  inflamed  majority  substituted  in 
its  stead,  had  no  alternative  but  to  get  it  thrown  out  by 
the  Peers,  which  was  done  accordingly,  after  keen  debates, 
! on  April  3,  by  a majority  of  32,  the  numbers  being  89 
to  57. 1 

As  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  was  now  com- 
mitted to  open  war  with  the  Crown,  on  so  important  a 
point  as  the  representation  of  the  people,  ministers  began 
to  suspect  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  go 
on  ; either  they  must  resign,  or  a coup  d’etat  to  alter  the 
composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  be  attempted. 
The  former  would  at  once  have  been  the  course  adopted 
in  England,  where  the  usages  of  a representative  govern- 
ment have  come,  from  long  usage,  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood ; but  the  latter  was  deemed  the  most  advisable  in 
France,  where  the  nation  had  been  so  accustomed  to  acts 
of  violence,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
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that  all  parties  had  come  to  regard  them  as  a natural  and  chap. 
unavoidable  step  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  several  m‘  _ 
subjects  for  discussion  remained,  which  it  was  absolutely  1816' 
necessary  to  bring  to  a close  before  the  termination  of  the 
session.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Budget, 
and  that  was  a subject  beset  with  difficulties,  because  the 
enormous  sums  due  under  the  treaty  of  20th  Nov.  1815 
rendered  heavy  taxes  or  extensive  loans  indispensable ; 
and  the  impoverished  state  of  the  nation  appeared  to  ren- 
der it  equally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  levy  the  first,  or  to 
have  recourse  to  the  last.  After  a long  period,  however, 
and  great  efforts,  the  difficulties  were  surmounted;  and  the 
fact  of  their  being  so  is  the  strongest  proof  both  of  the 
almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  France  when  enjoying 
peace,  and  the  improved  credit  which  its  Government  had  * Cap.  w. 
obtained  from  the  restoration  of  its  legitimate  line  of  u.  m. 
monarchs.1 

The  budget  was  based  on  the  following  propositions. 

The  receipts  of  the  nine  last  months  of  1815  amounted  Ministerial 
to  533,715,940  francs,  (£21,350,000)  ; and  the  expen-  the 
diture  to  637,432,662  francs,  (£25,500,000) ; and  for  the 
whole  year  the  receipts  were  taken  at  814,567,000  francs, 
(£32,600,000)  ; and  the  expenditure  at  945,000,000 
francs,  (£37,800,000).  The  extraordinary  tax  of 
100,000,000  francs,  (£4,000,000),  laid  on  to  commute 
the  contributions  in  kind  to  the  allied  troops,  was  an 
additional  burden  to  be  made  good  by  certain  additional 
per-centages,  to  be  levied  monthly  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1816.  Woods  to  the  extent  of  400,000  hec- 
tares, or  600,000  acres,  were  permitted  to  be  alienated 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  The  receipts  of  181 6 
were  taken  at  800,000,000  francs,  (£32,000,000),  and 
the  expenditure  at  the  same  sum.  The  receipts,  however, 
both  years,  fell  short  of  what  had  been  calculated,  and 
the  budget,  which  became  the  subject  of  vehement  discus- 
sion and  debate,  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  public 
journals,  was  considerably  modified  before  it  was  finally 
passed,  on  April  24,  1816.  The  total  receipts  of 
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1815,  as  actually  collected,  were  798,590,000  francs, 
(£31,980,000),  and  the  expenditure  the  same ; the  in- 
come being  swelled  by  a loan  of  100,000,000  francs, 
(£4,000,000),  and  54,760,659  levied  in  anticipation 
on  the  taxes  legally  due  in  1817.  The  receipts  of  1816^ 

* Receots  AND  ElI'EXDITrRE  OF  1815  AND  1816. 


1815. 

Receipts. 

Direct  taxes,  viz. 

Franc*. 

Land  Tax.  . 172.132.000) 

50  p.  cent  additional,  80.060,000  { 
Puma)  Tax.  . 27,2“" 

50  p.  cent  additional,  13,6 


Patents, 

Additional, 


771,000  ) 


Francs. 

Franc*. 

[ 258,198,000 

172.132,000 

75,779,980 

223,174,420 

j-  40,033,500 

27, 289. 000 > 
12,892,000 

[•  14,181,000 

1,280,000 

6.446.000 

124.400.241 

\ 16,187,000 

15.416.000 

17.806.000 

771, 000 J 

820,400,500 

Deduct  coat  of  collection,  tc. , 0. 409. 500 


Registrations  and  domains  and 
woods,  .... 
Customs  and  salt,' 

Tobacco  and  wines  and  spirits. 

Lottery 

Posts 

Halt  Mines, 

Miscellaneous, 

Loan,  .... 

In  advances  on  1817, 


Total, 


820,000,000 

107,763,000 

70.615.000 

89.147.000 

7.857.000 

8.830.000 

2.400.000 

8.693.000 

92.662.000 

54.760.000 


798,590,850 


1816. 

Receipts. 


346,618,000 


Deducting  cost  of  collection  and 
insolvents,  .... 

Registrations  and  domains  and 
woods,  ....  168,815,000 

Customs  and  salt,  . . . 70,526.000 

Additional 35.000,000 

Tobacco  and  wines  and  spirits,  95,291,000 

Lottery 9,171.000 

Posts, 11.708.000 

Salt  Mines,  ....  2.77S.OOO 

Miscellaneous,  . . . 8.371,000 

Cautionary 65.104,000 

Tax  on  salaries,  , , 12,054,000 

Relinquished  by  King,  . . 10,000,000 

Do.  by  Royal  Family,  , 1,000,000 

Loan,  .....  60,763.000 

Forestalled  of  1817,  . 17,998,000 

Total 895,577,205 


Expenditure. 

Civil  List, 

Royal  Family, 

Peers,  .... 

Deputies, 

Justice,  .... 

Foreign  Affairs, 

Interior.  .... 

War,  .... 

Navy,  .... 

Police  General, 

Finance  Minister,  . 

Interest  of  National  Debt, 
Cautionary  Interests, 
Negotiations, 

Contributions  to  the  Allies, 


25.000. 000 
8,000,000 
1,263.500 
2,573,340 

18,991,312 

9,654,112 

53.557.000 
328,293,134 

89,616,099 

1,027,516 

16,334,246 

98.640.000 
8,000,000 

10.000. 000 
180,000,000 


Total 798,590,859 

— Archieet  Dijtlomatiqves,  v.  288,  300. 


Expenditure. 


Civil  List, 

R«yal  Family, 

Peers 

Deputies,  . . 

Justice,  .... 
Foreign  Affairs, 

Interior,  . 

Department  Expenses,  . 

War,  .... 

Nsyy 

Police  General. 

Finance  Minister,  . 
Negotiations, 
lute  rest  of  National  Debt, 
Sinking  Fund, 

Cautionary  Interests,  . 
Treasury  Dills, 

First  war -contribution  to  Allies, 
Cost  of  150,000  men. 

Additional  cost  of  Foreigners, 
Iutcroat  on  advances,  . 


25.000. 000 

9.000. 000 

2.000. 080 
700.000 

17.580.000 
11,020.009 

61.400.000 
23.923.709 

218,800,000 

48.000. 000 
1,000,000 

15.300.000 
16,442.780 

119,420.000 

20.000. 000 
8.000.000 
1,122.000 

140.000. 000 

138.000. 000 
21,000,000 

6,360,300 


Total, 


895,577,205 
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■were  895,577,205  franca,  (£35,800,000),  and  the  ex-  chap. 
penditure  the  same  ; but  in  the  former  were  included  _ — ' — 
nearly  200,000,000  francs  (£8,000,000)  of  extra  l816‘ 
charges,  which  weighed  with  excessive  severity  on  a 
country  already  wasted  by  enemies’  contributions,  and  a 
harvest  uncommonly  scanty  and  deficient.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  the  French  government  that,  when 
weighed  down  by  such  an  unparalleled  load  of  difficul- 
ties, it  honourably  fulfilled  its  engagements  both  to  foreign  iM©niteur, 
states  and  its  own  subjects;  and  not  less  so  to  the  nation,  laTi^a 
that  when  oppressed  by  such  burdens,  and  only  beginning 
to  breathe  after  a war  of  twenty  years’  duration,  it  not  '^”’tiDi‘ 
only  furnished  its  rulers  with  the  means  of  making  them  cjues,  v.  288, 
good,  but  established  a sinking-fund  of  20,000,000  francs,  199’ 20^."’ 
or  £800,000  a-year.1 

The  Government  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  carrying 
through  the  budget,  so  strenuous  was  the  Royalist  oppo-  Proposition 
sition,  and  so  numerous  and  harassing  the  amendments  ulfrc^rd-" 
they  proposed;  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  thej,”®^® 
project  of  selling  the  woods  of  the  state.  But  a variety 
of  other  subjects  were  at  the  same  time  broached  in 
the  Chamber,  which  convinced  Louis  XVIII.  that  the 
legislature  had  become  unmauagcable,  and  that  another 
session  could  not  be  ventured  upon  without  its  dissolu- 
tion. The  ideas  of  the  majority  were  firmly  fixed  on 
two  objects,  alike  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  present  frame  of  government,  and  these 
were — to  augment  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
supplant  the  action  of  the  central  government  by  local 
influences  in  the  provinces.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  were  the  only  means  by  which  the  course  of 
events  which  the  Revolution  had  prepared  could  have 
been  arrested  : whether  it  was  possible  to  introduce  them 
after  the  entire  destruction  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
which  the  confiscations  of  the  Convention  and  the  new 
law  of  succession  had  effected,  and  the  concentration  of  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  at  Paris  which  had 
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118. 

Argument 
in  favour  of 
an  endow- 
ment of  tho 
Church. 


thence  necessarily  resulted,  was  a different  question,  upon 
which  the  heated  Royalists  never  bestowed  a thought. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  object  they  followed  was 
a vain  illusion,  impossible  in  the  existing  state  of  society ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  it  is  surprising 
with  what  perseverance  it  was  pursued.1 

The  miserable  condition  in  which  the  clergy  had  been 
left  by  the  Revolution  attracted,  as  well  it  might,  the  early 
attention  of  the  Chamber.  Bereft  of  all  its  possessions 
by  the  very  first  tyrannical  act  of  the  National  Assembly, 
the  once  richly  endowed  Church  of  France  had  ever  since 
pined  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  its  clergy  not  elevated 
in  circumstances  or  consideration  above  the  parochial 
schoolmasters  in  this  country.  The  Archbishop  of  Faria 
had  only  £600  a-year  ; the  ordinary  bishops,  £200  ; the 
parish  priests  from  £45  to  £50  a-year.  This  state  of 
things  was  strongly  and  pathetically  insisted  on  in  the 
Chamber.  “Travel,”  said  M.  Castelbajac  and  M.  St 
Gery,  “ where  you  will  in  France,  and  you  will  shudder 
at  the  state  of  humiliation  to  which  religion  has  been 
reduced.  In  many  of  the  provinces,  the  temples,  living 
monuments  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  are  abandoned;  the 
bird  of  prey  has  established  its  abode  where  was  formerly 
the  tabernacle  ; and  where  formerly  the  holy  strains  re- 
sounded, is  to  be  heard  only  the  mournful  exclamation 
of  the  pious  inhabitant  of  the  fields,  who  gazes  on  the 
ruins,  and  asks  where  is  now  the  abode  of  the  God  of 
his  fathers.  This  has  all  arisen  from  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  reducing  its  ministers  to 
the  condition  of  salaried  dependants  on  the  State.  There 
is  great  inconvenience  in  lowering  the  income  of  ministers 
of  religion,  if  you  desire  the  influence  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion to  be  re-established.  Not  to  mention  the  invidious 
distinction  between  their  salaries  and  those  of  the  civil 
servants  of  Government,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  influence  and  importance  depend  on 
property,  so  that  the  clergy  cannot  resume  the  cousi- 
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deration  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  society  but  by  chap. 

becoming  proprietary.  In  principle,  in  a nation  essen- 1 — 

tially  proprietary,  the  clergy  should  be  in  the  same  18l6‘ 
situation. 

“In  what  respect  has  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy 
contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  1 The  wise  Continued, 
administration  of  the  ecclesiastics  diffused  ease  and  con- 
tentment in  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them;  and  never 
were  they  wanting  to  the  state  in  its  necessities.  Let  us 
restore  to  our  descendants  an  institution  which  was  the 
source  of  the  happiness  of  their  fathers.  The  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  when  it  despoiled  the  clergy,  came 
under  an  engagement  to  provide  them  with  an  income 
from  the  State  of  82,000,000  francs,  (£3,280,000.) 

What  has  been  done  as  regards  that  engagement,  and 
how  has  it  been  fulfilled  \ That  income  is  the  subject 
of  a sacred  promise ; let  us  do  what  we  can  to  redeem 
it.  In  many  places,  possessions,  the  rents  of  capitalists, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  cupidity  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists, and  put  into  the  hands  of  third  parties  as 
trustees.  The  successive  governments  down  to  the  Re- 
storation have  employed  fraud,  or  encouraged  informa- 
tions, to  gain  intelligence  of  these  deposits,  or  get  posses- 
sion of  them.  Why  not  address  yourselves  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  holders  of  these  deposits,  and  encourage 
their  application  to  the  objects  of  the  trusters,  without 
requiring  any  accounting  for  the  past  1 Without  doubt, 
you  must  sustain  the  public  credit,  aud  meet  all  public 
engagements  ; but  the  evils  described  must  cease  if  you 
would  reconcile  God  with  the  earth,  the  Almighty  with 
France.  Already  the  judgment  of  Heaven  appears  upon 
us.  What  but  the  consequences  of  perjury  have  assembled 
us  here  in  the  midst  of  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  mon- 
archy ? Is  it  not  religion  which  restrains  peijury  ? The 
army  has  wavered  in  its  faith  ; can  you  therefore  be  sur- 
prised that  the  God  of  battles  has  deserted  it  \ What  has 
become  of  the  glorious  days  when  your  standards  left  our 
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CHAP,  temples  to  be  carried  into  onr  camps,  and  returned  charged 
in-  with  victories  to  adorn  our  altars  V’  In  pursuance  of  these 
18,6>  principles,  it  was  proposed  as  a law,  “ That  the  bishops 
and  curates  shall  be  authorised  to  receive  all  donations 
of  movables,  heritages,  and  rents,  made  to  them  by  indi- 
viduals for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  its 
seminaries,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and 
possess  them,  they  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  under  the 
obligation  only  of  applying  them  to  the  purposes  intended 
by  the  donors.”  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  proposed  by 
i Cap.  iv.  M.  Piet  to  restore  to  the  clergy  all  the  possessions  be- 
269- l5.  longing  to  the  Church  which  had  not  been  alienated,  and 
u.  Vo,  42;  t}iat  tj,e  keening  of  the  parish  registers  should  be  vested 
Doc.22,  jn  their  Hands.  Finally,  a commission,  of  which  M. 
9, 181*; . and  Laboire  was  the  organ,  reported  that  an  annual  increase 
ms.15’  of  20,000,000  francs  (£800,000)  should  be  made  from 
the  funds  of  Government  to  the  support  of  the  Church.1 

Although  these  doctrines  pointed  not  obscurely  to  an 
Answer  of  intention  to  resume  at  no  distant  period  the  possessions, 
ter* ,^and *"  and  restore  the  influence  and  consideration  of  the  clergy, 
^'project  yet  they  were  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  majority  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
combat  them.  The  partisans  of  Government,  however, 
adopted  the  most  effectual  means  of  doing  so,  which  was 
to  appeal  to  the  selfish  passions  and  fears  of  human 
nature,  by  identifying  such  extreme  proposals  with  a 
great  increase  of  the  public  burdens  and  an  eventual 
national  bankruptcy.  “ Such  a system  of  reparation,” 
they  exclaimed,  “ is  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
State,  the  public  credit,  the  engagements  of  the  King, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  we  subject  ourselves 
in  this  manner  to  the  influence  of  Rome,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  constrained  to  submit  to  all  the  encroachments 
and  demands  of  the  Papal  See.  Why  create  a new  in- 
justice, when  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  wipe  away 
the  effects  of  an  old  one1!  If  we  consider  the  new 
charges  which  it  is  proposed  to  impose  upon  France  in 
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favour  of  the  clergy,  and  the  enormous  burdens  fixed  chap. 

upon  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  uncertainty  of  its  _I1L 

revenues,  the  nullity  of  its  credit,  what  can  be  expected  I81G- 
as  the  consequence  of  such  ill-timed  largesses  ? — a 
second  bankruptcy — a bankruptcy  under  the  Bourbons  ; 
a bankruptcy  which  will  swallow  up  the  last  and  only 
remaining  third  of  the  property  of  which  two-thirds  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  and  which  will  require 
a loan  of  at  least  a thousand  millions.  Shall  the  work  of 
religion  and  bankruptcy  be  brought  for  the  first  time  into 
so  strange  and  unholy  an  alliance  1 ” These  considera- 
tions startled  the  Assembly ; and  the  Chamber,  as  a com- 
promise, adopted  the  principle  which  passed  into  law, 
that  the  clergy  might  receive  gifts  to  the  Church,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  1000  francs  (£40)  yearly,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  King,  but  above  that  sum  only  with  the  i c»p.  i». 
royal  authority.  This  was  but  a feeble  advantage  tof^*^®^ 
be  gained  ; but  it  was  a very  important  one,  as  demon-  ^ 
strating  how  the  public  opinion  was  going ; and  ministers  i®*  j^11 
showed  their  sense  of  it  by  adding  10,000,000  francs  19J 1I16. 
(£400,000)  a-year  to  the  funds  of  the  clergy.1 

The  next  and  last  important  subject  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Chamber,  before  the  prorogation  of  Amnat 
the  session,  was  that  of  Divorce.  The  deplorable  state  Ldd '«gain«t 
of  general  licence  in  which  manners  had  been  left  by  the 
Revolution,  had  long  rendered  it  evident  that  some  effi- 
cient remedy  was  required  in  this  respect ; but  it  was 
easier  to  see  the  evil  than  devise  such  a cure,  so  strongly 
did  the  feelings  of  the  influential  class  in  the  metropolis 
and  great  towns  run  in  favour  of  the  unrestricted  liberty 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  ascendancy  of  the 
clergy  in  the  present  Assembly,  however,  encouraged  M. 
de  Bonald,  who  had  struggled  against  this  abuse  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Consulate,  to  bring  forward  a law 
for  its  entire  abolition.  “You  must  all  regret,”  said  he, 

“ that  the  strictness  of  our  regulations  prevents  us  from 
paying  a striking  homage  to  public  morals,  by  voting  by 
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42,  46. 


acclamation  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  divorce.  You 
cannot  but  lament  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  break 
that  disastrous  law,  as  those  notorious  criminals  whom 
public  justice  puts  hors  la  loi,  and  whom  it  condemns  to 
a capital  punishment  as  soon  as  their  identity  is  esta- 
blished. Let  us  hasten,  at  least,  to  abolish  that  part  of 
our  weak  and  feeble  legislation  which  dishonours  it ; that 
first-born  of  a philosophy  which  has  overturned  the  world, 
and  ruined  France ; and  which  its  mother,  ashamed  of 
its  excesses,  does  not  venture  any  longer  to  defend. 
The  ancients,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society — more 
advanced  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  than  in  the  science 
of  laws — may  have  said,  ‘ Of  what  avail  are  laws-  without 
morals  1 ’ But  when  a State,  arrived  at  the  last  stages 
of  civilisation,  has  obtained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over 
the  family,  we  must  reverse  the  maxim  and  say,  ‘ What 
can  morals  do  without  laws  which  support  them,  or 
against  laws  which  derange  them  1 ’ Legislators,  you 
have  seen  the  facility  of  divorce  introduce  in  its  train 
all  the  excesses  of  democracy,  and  the  dissolution  of  a 
family  precede  that  of  the  State.  Let  that  experience 
not  be  lost  either  for  your  happiness  or  your  instruction. 
Our  families  demand  morals,  and  the  State  demands  laws. 
To  reinforce  domestic  authority,  the  natural  element  of 
public  power,  and  to  consecrate  by  law  the  entire  depen- 
dence of  women  and  children,  is  the  best  security  for  the 
constant  obedience  of  the  people.”  So  strongly  were 
these  ideas  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber,  that  no  opposition  was  made,  and  the  proposi- 
tions to  introduce  the  law  passed  unanimously.  It  was 
too  late,  however,  for  it  to  receive  the  sanction  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  legislature  till  the  next  session.  Even 
then  it  failed  to  apply  a remedy  to  the  prevailing  evils  : 
so  true  is  it  that  positive  laws  are  nugatory,  unless  sup- 
ported by  general  opinion.1 

The  hostility,  now  open  and  avowed,  between  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Chamber  and  the  Ministry,  and  the  determina- 
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tion  of  the  former  to  force  measures  on  the  Government  chap. 

which  they  felt  they  could  not  carry  into  execution,  in  the  — 

existing  state  of  the  country,  without  inducing  civil  war- 
fare,  confirmed  the  leading  members  of  administration  in  chanjw > 
the  opinion  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they  had  long  nist  ration, 
entertained,  that  a legislature  elected  on  a different  basis 
was  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  a coup  d'6tcU,  because  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  existing  Chamber  would  never  consent  to 
a change  which  might  weaken  the  influence  of  the  ultra- 
Royalists  in  future  legislatures.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  be  very  cautious  in  the  preparation  of  such  a coup 
d’etat,  because  a considerable  part  of  the  Ministry,  it  was 
known,  would  be  hostile  to  its  adoption,  and  their  opinion 
was  sure  to  be  embraced  by  a great  majority  of  the 
Chamber.  A modification  of  the  Ministry  was  therefore 
resolved  on,  in  order  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with 
the  secret  designs  of  the  Camarilla,  which  took  the  lead 
in  the  cabinet.  To  effect  this,  M.  Lain6,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  ministerialist  project  for  the  elections,  and 
incurred,  in  consequence,  the  vehement  hostility  of  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  was  advanced  to  the  important 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  room  of  M.  Vaublanc, 
who  was  permitted  to  retire.  The  only  condition  which 
this  able  and  intrepid  man  made  on  joining  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  at  once  agreed  to,  was,  that  the  basis  of 
the  electoral  suffrage  was  to  be  uniform,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  the  payment  of  300  francs  yearly  of  direct  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Marbois  was  dismissed  on  the 
pretext  of  ill  health,  though,  as  he  himself  said,  “ The 
certificate  of  my  physician  attests  that  I am  in  a fair  way 
of  recovery  ; but  the  certificate  of  the  King  proves  that  I 
am  daily  getting  worse.”  His  office  was  not  filled  up, 
the  seals  being  intrusted  ad  interim  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  object  was  to  leave  a seat  in  the  cabinet  vacant  for 
some  influential  member  of  the  new  Chamber  which  was 
in  contemplation.  M.  Guizot,  whom  fate  reserved  for 
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chap,  higher  destinies,  went  out  of  office  with  his  chief,  M.  de 
- in*  Marbois,  and  did  not  re-enter  it  till  an  entire  change 
1816-  ensued  in  administration.  Posterity  has  no  reason  to 
JonM*.  regret  his  retirement  from  the  labours  and  cares  of  office, 
Uc’.  ii.  65,  for  it  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor  of  history  in 
Ti.’35,”t,:.  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  composition  of  his 
immortal  historical  works.1 

While  these  modifications  were  in  progress  in  the 
Con«piruj  administration,  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
raVpariy.^  legislature  and  system  of  government  more  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  which  the  Revolution, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  had  impressed  upon  the  country,  the 
ardent  democrats  and  Napoleonists,  impatient  of  inaction, 
were  preparing  more  immediate  and  decisive  measures. 
They  could  not  brook  the  delays  of  Parliament,  or  the 
slow  progress  of  changes  in  general  opinion  ; instant  ac- 
tion, immediate  overthrow  of  the  Government,  could  alone 
satisfy  their  ardent  aspirations.  In  their  view  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bourbons  had  been  violently  forced  upon 
the  nation  by  foreign  powers,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  friend  to  his  country  to  concur  without  any  delay 
in  measures  for  throwing  it  off.  In  this  they  were  all 
agreed  ; but  very  great  disunion — the  germ  of  future 
civil  conflict — existed  as  to  the  government  which  was  to 
succeed  them.  The  disbauded  officers  of  the  army  were 
for  a restoration  of  Napoleon  II.,  and  of  the  military 
regime  ; but  the  great  majority  of  the  civilians  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  had  different  views.  A republic  con- 
structed on  the  broad  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  like  that 
of  1793,  was  the  object  of  their  ambition,  because  every 
one  hoped  to  have  a lucrative  place  under  such  a govern- 
ment ; and  they  joined  the  Buonaparte  faction,  in  the 
mean  time,  only  in  order  to  get  quit  of  a dynasty  which 
291/232*  *was  equally  an  impediment  to  the  ambition  of  them  all.2 
9™>v  Uc  ^1C  Pla!1  of  ^e  conspirators,  who  had  their  headquarters 
ii,  62, 63.  at  Paris,  but  their  branches  over  all  France,  was  to  envelop 
the  capital — where  the  faubourgs  were  not  yet  disarmed 
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and  great  elements  of  revolution  existed — in  a vast  net  chap. 

spread  over  all  France,  except  the  towns  on  the  frontiers — 

occupied  by  the  allied  troops,  and,  before  the  French  I816‘ 
army  was  reorganised,  or  any  means  of  resistance  existed, 
at  once  to  overturn  the  monarchy. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  and  the  heads  of  this  conspiracy  at 
Paris,  though  in  their  saloons  and  drawing-rooms  they  outbreak 
scarcely  attempted  any  concealment  of  their  designs,  were  mdiermt7 
too  prudent  to  engage  in  overt  acts  before  their  prepara- 
tions  were  complete,  and  the  period  of  action  had  arrived. 1816- 
But,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  impatience  of  the 
inferior  agents  outstripped  the  more  prudent  designs  of 
the  chiefs  : liberalism  had  its  ultras,  as  well  as  loyalty. 

M.  Didier,  a fanatic  of  extravagant  character  and  opin- 
ions, whose  thirst  for  conspiracies  had  been  such  that, 
under  Napoleon,  he  had  engaged  in  them  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  and  had  recently  been  a habitui 
of  the  antechambers  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  where  the 
discontented  of  all  Liberal  parties  assembled  together  to 
exhale  their  common  animosity  against  the  Government, 
set  out  from  Paris  in  the  end  of  April,  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble, 
where  it  was  known  Napoleon  had  many  partisans,  on  the 
14th  May.  Government  had  information  of  the  design, 
and  sent  a legion  that  could  be  relied  on  to  Grenoble, 
under  the  command  of  General  Donnadieu,  an  able  man 
and  devoted  Royalist,  but,  as  the  event  proved,  of  an 
ambitious  and  exaggerating  character.  The  revolt  broke 
out  on  the  night  of  the  14th  May.  The  insurgents,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  attended  by  another  hundred  of 
mere  spectators  whom  curiosity  brought  together,  marched  ‘ 
on  Grenoble,  where  they  were  promptly,  met  by  General  c^’iv.ao, 
Donnadieu,  and  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  with  the  ».  63,  64. 
loss  of  eight  killed  on  the  spot,  and  sixty  prisoners.1 

So  far,  General  Donnadieu’s  conduct  had  been  ener- 
getic and  praiseworthy  ; and  by  the  defeat  of  this,  the 
first  conspiracy  which  had  broken  out  since  the  second 
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ciiap.  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  rendered  an  import- 

ant  service  to  the  monarchy.  But,  either  from  misinfor- 

i®16,  mation  as  to  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy, 
Kinggcm-  or  from  a natural  tendency  to  exaggeration,  he  transmit- 
ncrai  i)o!i°~  ted  to  the  Government  such  inflamed  accounts  of  what 
Helios  “J  had  occurred,  as  not  only  diffused  very  general  alarm,  but 
severities.  ]ecj  mea8ure8  0f  severity  in  the  circumstances  unneces- 
sary, and  which  were  deeply  to  be  regretted.  According 
to  his  second  despatch,  “ the  insurgents  who  attacked 
Grenoble  were  four  thousand  strong,  and  their  dead  bodies 
covered  all  the  roads  round  the  town whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  were  only  two  hundred,  aud  the  slain  eight 
in  all.  The  result  was,  that  a reward  of  20,000  francs 
(£800)  was  offered  by  Government  for  the  apprehension 
of  Didier,  dead  or  alive  ; and  three  prisoners,  who  had 
been  taken  during  the  nocturnal  combat  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  were  shot  two  days  afterwards  • by  the 
Prdvotal  Court.  Twenty-one  were  subsequently  brought 
to  trial,  of  whom  fourteen  were  executed  by  the  guillotine 
— a terrible  example,  and  which  the  magnitude  or  for- 
midable character  of  the  insurrection  by  no  means  war- 
ranted. Didier  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  made  his 
escape  into  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Savoy  and 
Dauphin6 ; but  the  promised  reward  proved  too  strong 
for  the  virtue  of  the  mountaineers.  He  was  betrayed  by 
the  friends  (twro  men  and  a woman)  with  whom  he  had 
sought  refuge,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  be  exe- 
cuted. He  behaved  with  firmness  in  his  last  moments, 
aud  seemed  in  the  supreme  hour  to  regain  the  attachment 
which  he  had  originally  felt  for  the  Bourbons.  His  last 
words,  addressed  to  General  Donnadieu,  were, — “ Tell  the 
i Cap.  iv.  King  that  the  only  proof  of  gratitude  which  I can  give 
Um3>”:  him,  for  the  kindnesses  which  I have  received  from  him,  is 
l«  1u63  *°  a<iyise  him  to  remove  from  himself,  from  the  throne,  and 
C4-  ’ from  F ranee,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M.  Talleyrand" x — 

an  advice  which  was  of  importance,  as  coming  from  one 
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who  had  been  intimate  in  the  Orleans  establishment,  and  chap. 
which  subsequent  events  rendered  prophetic.  - In‘ 

Paris  is  the  centre  of  every  movement  in  France  ; an  1G1G‘ 
explosion  never  takes  place  in  the  provinces  of  which  the  Conspiracy 
train  has  not  been  laid  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  well Pans' 
known  to  the  police  that  the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Paris  were  privy  to  the  designs  which  were  on  foot,  and 
that  the  saloons  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  d’Argenson,  and 
M.  Manuel,  were  the  rendezvous  almost  every  evening 
of  discontented  persons,  by  whom  the  project  of  over- 
turning the  Government  was  discussed  with  scarcely  any 
reserve.  The  police  had  full  information  of  their  designs, 
and  strongly  advised  the  arrest  of  M.  Manuel ; but  the 
Government  hesitated  to  take  a step  which  would  at  once 
commit  them  into  open  hostility  with  the  whole  Liberal 
party  in  France,  while  the  evidence  might  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  Proceedings 
were  adopted,  however,  against  the  subordinate  agents. 
Tolleron,  an  engraver,  Pleignier,  a bootmaker,  and  Car- 
bonneau,  a writing-master,  were  apprehended  on  the  charge 
of  having  prepared  and  circulated  a treasonable  procla- 
mation ; * and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators  were  of  a still  more  violent  description.  It 
was  discovered  that  a small  body  of  these  desperadoes  had 
formed  a plan  for  surrounding  and  attacking  the  Tuileriea 
during  the  night.  To  facilitate  the  operations,  a mine  was 
to  be  run  under  the  palace,  charged  with  twenty  barrels  of 
powder,  lodged  in  an  old  sewer,  which  was  to  be  exploded 


• “ Franks  ! nous  sornmes  arrivds  au  terme  du  malheur.  Amis  du  peuple 
dont  nous  f&isons  partie,  nous  avons  lu  dans  l’4me  de  nos  fibres.  Nous  nous 
eominea  empresses  de  prendre  les  mean  res  les  plus  sages  et  lea  plus  certaines 
pour  la  chftte  enti&re  dea  Bourbons.  Notre  succ6s  eat  certain  : nous  sornmes 
imp£n6trables ; on  ne  nous  trouvera  nulle  part  et  nous  sornmes  partout : nous 
pourrions  m6me  defier  les  Satellites  de  la  plus  odieuse  tyrannic  : nous  ne  sup- 
poserons  jamais  de  traitres  parmi  les  compagnons  de  nos  glorieux  travaux : s'il 
s’en  trouvait  un,  mallieur  4 lui,  son  jugement  eat  prononce,  tenez*voua  pruts  : 
dans  pen  vos  bras  seront  necessaires.  Songez  que  rien  ne  doit  nous  manquer, 
armesj^nunitions,” — Capefiuue,  ir.  818. 
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before  the  attack  was  made.  The  design  of  the  conspira- 
tors was  to  destroy  the  royal  family,  establish  a provisional 
government,  and  convoke  a new  Assembly.  The  treason- 
able proclamation  was  at  once  admitted  by  the  accused, 
and  they  were  all  convicted  by  the  jury,  condemned,  and 
executed — a deplorable  result  of  civil  dissensions,  to  cause 
the  passions  to  descend  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society, 
where  they  tend  to  anarchy,  conspiracy,  and  murder,  and 
end  in  hideous  judicial  massacres.1 

A conspiracy,  which  proved  abortive,  was  also  dis- 
covered at  Lyons  soon  after,  which,  though  not  in  itself 
formidable,  acquired  importance  from  the  time  at  which 
it  was  discovered,  and  its  obvious  connection  with  the 
treasonable  plots,  all  emanating  from  Paris,  which  were 
elsewhere  in  operation.  The  outbreak  was  fixed  for  the 
8th  June,  on  which  day  the  tocsin  sounded  in  several  of 
the  villages  around  Lyons,  and  a body  of  conspirators  ad- 
vanced towards  that  city  in  the  evening,  where  they  were 
instantly  dispersed  by  a body  of  gendarmes.  Eight  or 
ten  persons  were  seized  with  arms  in  their  hands  ; and  the 
Prevotal  Courts  were  soon  in  such  activity,  that  above 
two  hundred  prisoners  encumbered  the  prisons  of  the  de- 
partment. But  the  Government  were  satisfied  with  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  and  had  come  to  regret  the 
blood  unnecessarily  shed  at  Grenoble.  Marshal  Marmont 
and  General  Fabvier  were  sent  to  Lyons,  by  whose  orders 
the  prosecutions  were  suspended  ; and  happily  tranquil- 
lity was  restored  without  any  sacrifices  on  the  scaffold.2 

These  repeated  alarms  confirmed  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
M.  Decazes,  and  Count  Mole,  in  their  opinion  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  and  changes  in  the  electoral 
law,  had  become  indispensable  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  that  the  longer  continuance  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  was  im- 
possible. But  very  serious  difficulties  occurred  in  carry- 
ing this  intention  into  execution.  Under  what  Iaw,.sup- 
posing  the  Chamber  dissolved,  were  the  elections  to  take 
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place  \ The  project  proposed  by  M.  Yaublanc,  on  the  chap. 
part  of  the  Government,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Depu-  — _! L_ 
ties  ; and  that  of  M.  de  Villele,  which  they  had  passed  by  1 
a large  majority,  had  been  combated  by  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  thrown 
out.  The  ordinance  of  21st  July  1815,  under  which 
the  existing  Chamber  had  been  elected,  had  been  issued 
only  by  the  royal  authority,  and  was  different  in  many 
important  respects  from  that  under  which  either  the 
first  Chamber  or  that  of  Napoleon,  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  had  been  elected.  The  first  Chamber  elected  in 
1814  had  not  been  chosen  under  any  legislative  authority 
which  the  Bourbon  government  were  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge. There  was  thus  no  legislative  enactment  in  exis- 
tence on  the  most  important  and  vital  point  in  a consti- 
tutional monarchy — the  system  under  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  to  be  elected.  The  entry 
of  M.  Laine  into  the  cabinet  gave  a majority  to  the  party 
there  which  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  in  a question  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  difficulties,  the  only  safe  course  was 
to  adhere  to  the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.  on 
his  first  restoration  ; and  as  there  was  no  hope  of  getting 
the  existing  Chamber  to  alter  the  system  under  which 
itself  had  been  elected,  it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  1 c*p.  w. 
to  a coup  d’6tat,  dissolve  the  Chamber,  and  regulate  the  u!  is.  -'o, 
election  of  a new  one  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a royal  tiin'Cuo. 
ordinance.1 

“ Sire  1 ” said  M.  Decazes,  in  the  cabinet,  “ it  is  neces- 
sary  to  dissolve  the  Chamber,  for  it  thwarts  the  govern-  Speech 'of 
ment  of  the  King : it  weakens  his  authority,  usurps  his  ,^7™“'“ 
power.  At  one  time  it  endangers,  at  another  openly  °J^"P 
attacks,  the  measures  emanating  from  his  profound  wis- 
dom ; foments  the  angry  passions  which  your  Majesty 
would  wish  to  calm ; perpetuates,  after  the  victory  has 
been  gained,  the  crisis  of  the  Hundred  Days  ; retards  in- 
definitely the  period  of  the  evacuation  of  our  territory — 
that  time  which  can  alone  permit  your  Majesty  to  breathe, 
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or  give  rest  to  your  patriotic  heart.  It  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  without  delay  : at  this  very  moment,  M.  de 
Villele,  M.  de  Castelbajac,  and  Calviens,  are  felicitating 
themselves  on  the  triumphant  reception  which  Toulouse 
and  Nimes  have  awarded  to  them.  In  the  next  session 
they  will  be  emboldened  to  attempt  everything,  from  the 
interested  eulogies  passed  on  them  by  those  who  expect 
from  them  the  restoration  of  their  estates.  By  the  effect 
of  its  turbulent  combination,  the  present  Chamber  has 
caused  the  entire  year  to  be  lost,  so  far  as  regards  the 
evacuation  of  our  territory.  By  refusing  to  sanction  the 
sale  of  part  of  the  woods  of  the  State,  with  the  sole  view 
of  saving  the  wood  of  the  clergy,  they  have  deprived  us 
of  all  means  of  borrowing,  by  withdrawing  the  security 
we  might  offer.  They  have,  of  their  sole  authority, 
broken  an  engagement  undertaken  towards  the  public 
creditors,  and  sanctioned  by  the  law.  The  public  debt 
is  regarded  by  them  in  no  other  light  but  as  a burden 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  throw  off  at  the  expense  of 
honour,  morality,  and  religion.  When  we  had  no  other 
resource  left  but  credit,  and  no  means  of  re-establishing 
it  but  a scrupulous  good  faith,  they  have  let  the  infamous 
words  of  bankruptcy  escape  from  their  lips,  or  have  sup- 
ported propositions  which  were  identical  with  it.  Masters 
of  the  budget,  with  regard  to  which  ‘they  have  usurped 
the  initiative,  they  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  pre- 
judices and  their  passions.  In  presence  of  150,000  men 
spread  over  our  strong  places,  they  have  left  us  without 
an  army,  without  national  energy ; while  at  the  same 
time  they  give  us  every  reason  to  apprehend  a crisis,  when 
that  energy  might  revive  from  the  effects  of  despair,  and 
a return  of  the  furious  passions  at  which  the  universe  has 
already  shuddered. 

“If  that  moment  has  not  arrived,  Sire!  to  what  are 
we  to  ascribe  it  ? Entirely  to  the  system  of  moderation, 
firmness,  and  wisdom,  which  your  Majesty  has  pursued  in 
presence  of  a vindictive  Assembly.  In  that  honourable 
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contest,  the  throne  has  for  auxiliaries  the  entire  nation, 
which  has  separated  its  cause  from  that  of  the  proud  and 
haughty  privileged  classes.  That  nation  calls  to  you, 
Sire  ! Maintain  the  Charter — your  work,  your  gift  to  the 
nation ; we  can  only  support  by  known  facts  alarms  so 
general.  Yes,  contempt  for  the  Charter  is  everywhere 
professed  by  the  envenomed  majority  ; your  Majesty  is 
no  stranger  to  the  impassioned  vehemence  with  which 
they  declaim  against  the  Charter; — why  give  that  majority 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a new  proof  of  its  dangerous 
disposition  1 It  would  be  safer,  it  is  sometimes  said,  to 
postpone  a dissolution  till  the  majority  has  given  a yet 
more  decisive  proof  of  its  mischievous  tendency.  Is  it, 
then,  certain  that  the  nation  will  submit  to  fresh  insults  1 
Or  shall  we  wait  till  they  have  inflicted  some  new  wound 
on  the  finances  of  the  State  1 Three  months  for  our  libe- 
ration lost ; three  months  wasted  in  civil  discord ; three 
months  during  which  your  Majesty  has  been  controlled  in 
the  acts  of  clemency  so  dear  to  your  paternal  heart ; three 
months  of  irresolution,  of  anarchy — these  are  what  your 
faithful  servants  can  no  longer  contemplate  without 
horror.  Beyond  the  concessions  which  the  safety  of  the 
State  have  suggested  to  us,  we  cannot  make  one.  Your 
Majesty  is  aware  with  what  patience  we  have  borne 
repeated  defeats,  with  an  equanimity  of  which  you  alone 
know  the  secret  motive  ; but  to  the  public,  by  whom  that 
motive  is  unknown,  it  can  have  no  other  aspect  but  that 
of  weakness.  W e cannot  longer  continue  to  play  a part 
which,  if  persevered  in,  would  compromise  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown.  An  immediate  dissolution  will  re-establish 
that  dignity,  of  which  we  are  the  jealous  guardians,  and 
will  exhibit  royalty  in  all  its  force.  It  will  be  in  some 
sort  a second  gift  of  the  Charter,  a new  contract  of  love 
and  peace.  It  is  necessary  to  give  that  Charter  a char- 
acter of  immutability,  which  the  ordinances  of  13th  and 
14th  July  1815  have  unhappily  taken  away,  by  declar- 
ing a revision  of  fourteen  articles.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  ordinance  of  the  dissolution  should  be 
preceded  bj  a declaration  that  no  article  of  the  Charter 
is  to  be  altered.  The  Chamber  should  be  reduced  to 
260,  the  number  designed  by  the  Charter.  Stability  is 
the  first  wish  of  a people  worn  out  by  convulsions ; it  is 
the  rein  which  is  to  restrain  men  consumed  by  the  pas- 
sion for  retrograde  changes ; it  is  what  Europe  and  its 
Sovereigns  demand.  It  is  for  us,  or  rather  for  the  King, 
to  set  the  first  example  of  an  immutable  order,  in  a 
country  which  has  undergone  so  many  revolutions  within, 
and  launched  so  many  abroad.” 1 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  speech,  which,  amidst 
much  exaggeration,  contained  some  important  truths,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  skill  with  which  it  was 
prepared  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  gratify  the  ruling 
disposition  of  the  King.  The  leading  principle  of  his  mind 
at  this  period  was  an  anxious  desire  to  get  quit  of  the  allied 
troops,  and  deliver  his  country  from  the  humiliating  vas- 
salage to  which  it  had  been  subjected ; his  secret  vanity 
a pride  in  the  Charter,  and  in  his  own  ability  to  wield  the 
power  of  a constitutional  monarch.  Louis  XVIII.,  ac- 
cordingly, was  easily  persuaded  to  give  in  to  these  views ; 
and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  Count  Mole  had  already 
embraced  them.  The  whole  month  of  August  was  passed 
in  preparations  by  this  trio  for  the  dissolution,  and  in 
measures  for  increasing  the  popularity  of  the  Court.  The 
Legion  of  Honour  was  reconstituted,  with  precautions 
against  the  undue  multiplication  of  its  honours ; the  Ecole 
Polytcchnique  re-established ; measures  adopted  for  ad- 
vancing primary  education  ; prizes  given  to  agriculture  ; 
and  the  payments  from  the  Treasury  made  with  such 
regularity  as  went  far  to  re-establish  public  credit,  which 
had  been  severely  shaken  by  the  language  of  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber.  Circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
prefects  and  heads  of  the  Pivotal  Courts,  recommending 
the  greatest  moderation  in  prosecutions.2  At  the  same 
time,  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  were 
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asked  on  the  subject,  through  the  medium  of  Count  Pozzo  chap. 
di  Borgo  ; and  the  King  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  1IL  .. 
an  autograph  letter  from  that  monarch,  in  which  he  said,  1816, 
that,  “ in  the  interest  of  the  Government  of  the  King  of 
France,  it  appeared  to  him  that  a dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  attended  by  beneficial 
results.” 

Fortified  by  such  support,  the  famous  ordinance  of 
September  5 was  prepared,  and  promulgated  in  the  Ordinance 
Moniteur,  without  any  one  but  its  immediate  authors  in  i!u  <;?'*'  ’ 
the  cabinet  being  aware  of  what  was  in  contemplation. 

It  was  written  out  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  signed 
at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  sent  to  the 
printing-office  of  the  Moniteur,  where  it  appeared  to  the 
astonished  inhabitants  of  Paris  the  following  morning. 

The  Count  d’Artois  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward. This  important  state  paper,  by  the  mere  authority 
of  the  King  reduced  the  number  of  deputies  from  394, 
their  existing  number,  to  260,  the  number  specified  in  the 
Charter,  and  raised  the  age  required  in  deputies  to  forty 
years.  New  electoral  colleges  were  constituted,  in  terms 
of  the  ordinance  of  13th  July  1815:  those  of  arrondisse- 
ments  were  directed  to  meet  on  the  25th  September; 
those  of  departments  on  the  5th  October.  The  presidents 
of  colleges  were  named  in  the  ordinance,  and  embraced 
Camille  Jourdan,  Andr<5  de  la  Loztire,  Royer-Collard,  and 
a number  of  others,  all  of  the  moderate  or  constitutional 
party,  their  appointment  indicating,  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner,  the  wish  of  the  Government  that  the  Cham- 
bers should  be  elected  of  moderate  men,  equally  removed 
from  the  extremes  on  either  side.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu, 


though  he  acquiesced  in  the  dissolution  and  ordinance, , Moa!t(,ur 
was  yet  not  without  his  misgivings  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  new  electoral  system  upon  the  future  fate  of  France ; *>«"; 

and  accordingly  he  said,  in  his  circular  to  the  prefects  82. 
with  the  writ  for  the  new  election1 — “ Do  your  utmost  to 
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prevent  true  Jacobins  being  returned  in  the  new  Chamber. 
— that  would  altogether  defeat  our  intentions.  No  party 
men — that  ought  to  be  our  object ; but,  if  they  cannot  be 
avoided,  ultra- Royalists  are  better  than  Revolutionists.”  * 
No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  the  royal 
family,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  extreme 
Royalists  throughout  France,  when  the  sudden  announce- 
ment of  the  dissolution  of  the  legislative  body,  and  the 
convocation  of  a new  one,  chosen  under  a different  elec- 
toral system,  fell  upon  them.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  announcing  it  to  the  Count 
d’Artois  ; that  prince  was  in  despair  at  the  intelligence, 


* " Dcpuis  notro  retour  dans  nos  dtats,  chaque  jour  nous  a ddmontrd  cette 
vdritd,  proclamde  par  nous  dans  une  occasion  solennelle,  qu’  h cdtd  de  l’avantage 
d’amdliorer,  est  le  danger  d’inuover.  Nous  nous  sommes  convaincus,  que  les 
beaoins  et  lea  coeurs  de  nos  sujets  so  rdunissaieut  pour  conaerver  intacte  cette 
Charte  constitutionnelle,  base  du  droit  public  en  France  et  garantie  du  repos 
gdndrol.  Nous  avons  en  consequence  jugd  necesaaire  de  rdduire  le  nombre  des 
ddputds  au  nombre  ddtermind  par  la  Charte,  et  de  n’y  appeler  que  des  hommes 
de  quarante  ana.  Mais  pour  opdrer  Idgaleraent  cette  reduction,  il  est  devenu 
indispensable  do  convoquer  de  nouveau  les  colleges  electoraux,  afin  de  proedder 
& l’dlection  d’une  nouvelle  Chambre  des  Ddputda.  A ces  causes,  nos  minis- 
ties  en  tend  us,  nous  avons  ordonnd  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit.  I.  Aucun 
des  articles  de  la  Charte  ne  sera  cased.  II.  La  Chambre  des  Ddputds  est 
dissoute.  III.  Le  nombre  des  ddputda  des  ddpartements  est  fixd  conformd- 
ment  h l'Art.  33  de  la  Charte,  suivant  le  tableau  ci-joint.  Les  colldges  dlec- 
toraux  d’arrondissement  et  de  ddpartement  dtant  composds  tela  qu’ils  ont  dtd 
reconnus  et  tels  qu’ils  ont  dtd  completes  par  notre  ordonnance  du  21  Juillet 
1815.  Les  colldges  electoraux  d’arrondissement  so  reuniront  le  25  Septembre 
de  cette  anode.  Chacun  d’eux  dlira  un  nombre  de  enndidats  dgal  au  nombro 
de  ddputda  du  ddpartement.  Lea  colldges  electoraux  de  ddpartement  ae  rcuni- 
ront  le  4 Octobre.  Chacun  d’eux  choisira  au  moins  la  moitids  ddputds  parmi 
les  candidate  presents  par  les  colldges  d’arrondissement.  Si  le  nombre  des 
ddputda  du  ddpartement  eat  impair,  le  partage  se  fera  h l’avantage  de  la  por- 
tion qui  doit  dtre  choisie  parmi  les  candidate.  Toute  election  oil  n’assistera 
pas  la  moitid  au  moins  des  membres  dea  colldges  sera  nulle.  La  majoritc  dvi- 
dente  parmi  les  membres  prdsens  eat  ndeessaire  pour  la  validitd  des  Elections 
dea  ddputds.  Si  les  colldges  d’arrondissemente  n’avnient  pas  completd  l’dlec- 
tion  des  candidate  qu’ils  peuvent  choisir,  le  colldge  du  ddpartement  n’en  pro- 
edderait  pas  moins  & son  opdration  ; les  proeds  verbaux  des  dlections  seront  exa- 
minds  d la  Chambre  des  Ddputds,  qui  prononcera  sur  la  rdgularitd  des  dlec- 
tions. Les  ddputds  dlus  seront  tenus  de  produire  d la  Chambre  leur  act©  de 
naissance  cons  tat  ant  qu’ils  sont  agds  de  40  anB,  et  un  extrait  d’ordres  d Ament 
ldgnlisd  par  le  prdfet  constatant  qu’ils  payent  au  moins  1000  franca  (£40)  de 
contributions  di rectos.  La  session  de  1816  s’ouvrira  le  4 Nov.  de  la  prdsente 
ann6e.  Les  dispositions  de  l’ordonnance  du  13  Juillet  1815,  contraires  d la 
prdsente,  sont  rdvoqudes.” — Monitcur,  5th  Sep.  1816;  Capefiqce,  iv.  358,  361. 
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prophesied  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  openly  accused  chap. 
M.  Decazes  of  betraying  the  throne.  The  Duchess  — H- — 
d’Angouleme  positively  refused  to  see  any  of  the  mini-  181S- 
sters  on  the  subject ; the  Du]te,  her  husband,  was  more 
moderate ; and  the  Duke  de  Berri  testified  satisfaction 
on  the  occasion.  The  Court  was  in  the  deepest  affliction 
at  the  intelligence  ; they  could  not  have  been  more  so  if 
the  monarchy  had  been  swept  away — which,  indeed,  was 
* generally  prophesied  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  Royalist  press  throughout  France  broke  forth 
into  the  most  violent  invectives  against  the  Ministry, 
whom  they  represented  as  having  usurped  the  royal 
authority,  coerced  the  King,  and  delivered  over  France,  * 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Revolutionists.  Chateau- 
briand gavo  vent  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  Royalists 
in  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  postscript  to  his  celebrated 
pamphlet  published  at  that  time,  in  which,  not  content 
with  violently  assailing  the  measure,  he  threw  doubts 
on  the  unrestricted  consent  of  the  King  to  it.  Louis 
was  extremely  indignant  at  this  imputation,  which,  in 
addition  to  an  attack  on  the  Ministry,  amounted  to  a 
reflection  on  his  personal  firmness  ; and  the  consequence 
was  that  a decree  appeared  next  day  in  the  Moniteur,  by 
which  the  name  of  Chateaubriand  was  erased  from  the 
list  of  privy  councillors.  But  this  measure  of  severity 
against  so  very  eminent  a man  only  augmented  his  in- 
fluence,  and  that  of  his  pamphlet,  which  was  immense,  J® 
and  materially  affected  the  return  of  members  for  the  L«-  >>’•  «3.' 
next  Chamber.1*  He  lost  not  only  his  situation  in  the 


* Chateaubriand’s  postscript  commenced  with  these  words  : “ La  Chambre 
de  Deputes  eat  dissoute  ! Cela  ne  m’ 6 tonne  pas.  C’est  le  systeme  des  intcreta 
r6volutiounaires  qui  marche.  Je  n’oi  donnC*  rien  it  changer  h cet  Gcrit.  J’avais 
pr6vu  le  denouement,  et  je  l’ai  plusieurs  fois  annoneA  Cette  mesure  ministl- 
rielle  sauvera,  dit  on,  la  monarchic  legitime.  Diseoudre  la  seule  Assembl6e, 
qui  depuis  1789  ait  manifesto  des  sentimens  purement  Royalistes,  c’est,  it  mon 
avis,  une  strange  maniere  de  Bauver  la  monarchic.  . . . Et  que  veut 

d’ailleurs  le  Roi  ? S’il  dtait  permis  de  p£n<5trer  dans  les  secrets  de  sa  haute 
BageAse,  ne  pourroit-on  pas  prosumer,  qu’en  laissant  constitutionnellementtoute 
liberty  d’action  et  d’opinion  h sea  ministres  responsabla,  il  a portd  bos  regards 
YOL.  I.  U 
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privy  council,  but  the  salary  attached  to  it,  which  re- 
duced him  to  such  straits,  in  point  of  finance,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  country  house  and  books,  reserving 
only  a little  Homer  in  Greek,  on  the  margin  of  which 
were  some  translations  he  had  made  of  the  lines  of  the 
immortal  bard.  But  he  lost  neither  his  spirit  nor  his 
influence  from  becoming  poor,  though  he  now  walked  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  or  went  in  a hackney  coach  when 
it  rained.  “ In  my  popular  equipage,”  says  he,  “ under 
the  protection  of  the  mob  which  surrounded  the  carriage, 
I regained  for  myself  the  rights  of  the  working  class,  to 
which  I now  belonged  ; from  the  height  of  my  chariot  I 
ruled  the  train  of  kings.” 1 

The  royal  ordinance  of  5th  September  1816  wrought 
so  great  a change  in  the  electoral  body  and  composition 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France,  that  it  was  equi- 
valent in  effect  to  a revolution,  and  is  generally  considered 
by  the  Royalist  party  as  the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  work  how  this 
effect  was  worked  out ; but,  in  . the  mean  time,  there  are 
two  observations  which  are  suggested  by  the  tenor  of 
that  decree  itself.  The  first  is,  that  the  great  reduction 
in  the  number  of  deputies — from  394  to  260 — operated 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rural  districts,  and  proportionally 
augmented  the  influence  of  the  towns.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  members  struck  off  had  been  elected  for  departments, 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  and  they  were  selected  for 
destruction,  because  they  had  proved  the  most  unmanage- 

plus  loin  qu’eux.  II  a peut-6tre  jug^  que  la  France  satisfaite  lui  renverrait  lea 
mdmes  D<5put£a  dout  il  <5tait  satisfaifc ; que  l’on  aurait  une  Chambre  nouvelle 
aussi  Royaliste  que  la  derni&re,  bien  que  conroqu^e  sur  d’autre8  principes,  et 
qu’alora  il  n’y  aurait  plus  moyen  de  nier  la  veritable  opinion  de  la  France.” 
The  ordi nance  of  the  King  was  in  these  words  : " Le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand 
ayant,  dans  un  <*crit  imprimtf,  dlev<5  des  doutea  sur  notre  volont4  pcnonnclle 
manifesto  par  notre  ordonnance  du  6 du  present  moia,  nous  ordonnons  ce 
qui  Buit, — Le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  cessera,  dds  ce  jour,  d’dtre  compria  au 
nombre  de  nos  Ministrea  d’Etat. — Lotus/’ — Moniteur,  Sept.  12,  1819;  L<x 
Monarchic  tclon  la  Chartc , ((Euvrea  de  Chateaubriand,  xriii.  481,  440). 
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able.  The  second,  that,  in  the  departments  which  still 
retained  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  Parliament, 
the  right  of  voting  was  confined  to  one  class  only,  and  that 
a very  limited  one.  By  the  ordinance  of  13th  July  1815, 
under  which  the  dissolved  Chamber  had  been  elected,  a 
variety  of  persons,  as  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  official  functionaries,  were  admitted  to  the  franchise  ; 
but  by  the  ordinance  of  5th  September  1816  these  were 
all  swept  away ; and  the  suffrage  was  confined  to  one 
single  class,  viz.,  persons  paying  300  francs,  or  £12  of 
direct  taxes.  The  direct  taxes  are  so  very  heavy  in 
Prance,  that  this  payment  implies  a very  different  class 
from  what  it  would  in  Great  Britain  ; it  denotes  persons 
having  from  2500  to  3500  francs  (from  £100  to  £140) 
a-year.  The  total  number  of  persons  entitled  to  the 
suffrage  in  France  on  this  payment  was  about  80,000, 
of  whom  60,000  paid  from  300  to  500  francs  (£12  to 
£20)  of  yearly  taxes.  Thus  the  government  of  France, 
under  this  electoral  system,  was  devolved  upon  60,000 
persons  of  one  description  only — that  is,  small  shop- 
keepers in  towns,  and  small  proprietors  in  the  country. 
They,  too,  were  for  the  most  part  holders  of  the  national 
domains — persons  enriched  by  the  Revolution,  and  reso- 
lute to  support  the  gains  it  had  brought  them.  The 
immense  body  of  peasant  proprietors,  several  millions  in 
number,  and  the  working  classes  in  towns  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  whole  body  of  affluent  or  highly  educated 
persons  on  the  other,  were,  to  all  practical  purposes,  un- 
represented. This  is  not  the  representative  system ; it 
is  irresponsible  class  government  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
representative  system  is  founded  on  the  entire  represen- 
tation, not  of  mere  numbers,  hut  of  classes  of  society : 
mere  numbers  have  no  tendency  to  induce  this,  or  rather 
they  induce  the  very  reverse,  viz.,  class  government  of 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  An  unrestricted  feudal 
aristocracy  is  a great  evil ; but  an  unrestricted  burgher 
aristocracy  is  a still  greater. 
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Another  circumstance  ■worthy  of  note,  and  which 
appears  not  a little  strange  to  one  accustomed  to  English 
ideas,  is,  that  in  all  the  changes  made  on  the  electoral 
system  in  France,  the  royal  authority  alone  was  inter- 
posed. The  Chamber  which  sat  from  July  1815  to 
September  1816  was  elected  under  the  royal  ordinance 
of  13th  July  1815,  which  added  134  members  to  it ; that 
of  J816  and  1817,  and  all  the  subsequent  ones,  under 
the  royal  ordinance  of  5tli  September  1816,  which  took 
them  away.  Supposing  that  a royal  ordinance  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  the  disastrous  state  of  the  country 
in  1815,  when  there  was  no  legislature  in  existence,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  royal  ordinance  of  5th  Sep- 
tember 1816,  issued  when  a legislature  was  actually 
sitting,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature  might  hare  been  obtained  for  any  organic 
change  which  appeared  necessary.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  all  classes  acquiesced  without  objection  in  this  great 
stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  so  subversive  of  anything 
like  real  constitutional  government  ; and,  with  the  Liberal 
party,  in  particular,  it  was  the  subject  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible exultation  and  eulogium — a striking  contrast  to  their 
conduct  in  July  1830,  when  they  made  a similar  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority  a pretext  for  overturning  the  throne. 

The  parliamentary  and  social  history  of  France  during 
1815  and  1816  is  worthy  of  particular  attention  from  all 
who  consider  history,  not  merely  as  the  amusement  of  a 
passing  hour,  but  as  a source  of  political  instruction, 
and  the  subject  of  serious  thought.  Long  as  this 
chapter  has  been,  it  could  neither  have  been  shortened 
nor  divided,  for  it  embraces  one  subject,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  in  political  lessons  which  history  ha3 
preserved — the  Reaction  of  1815.  The  Revolution 
had  worked  out  its  inevitable  and  appropriate  result ; its 
sins  had  been  visited  by  their  natural  consequences  ; and 
conquest,  ignominy,  and  suffering,  had  closed  a career 
commenced  in  selfishness,  ambition,  and  crime.  With 
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the  usual  disposition  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the  punish-  chap. 
ment  of  their  sins  to  anything  but  those  sins  themselves,  _ m' 
they  now  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme  ; and  the  last  1816- 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  as  much  the  object  of 
unanimous  horror  and  detestation  as  the  first  had  been 
of  triumph  and  enthusiasm.  All  persons  with  right  feeling 
must  regret  the  measures  of  severity  adopted  on  the  second 
restoration,  and  the  heroic  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold  in 
consequence  of  the  treason  previously  committed : but, 
in  truth,  it  was  unavoidable.  The  people,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  demanded  victims,  as  so  many  scape- 
goats to  bear  the  sins  of  the  community  ; and  the 
legislature,  which  compelled  the  Government  to  select 
them,  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  a nation  which,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  demanded  their  punishment. 

In  this  terrible  and  tragic  reaction,  another  circum- 
stance is  very  markworthy, — it  was  forced  by  the  nation  wbich'wM 
upon  the  Sovereign.  Louis  XVIII.  was  constitutionally  [ho^tlon 
humane,  and  he  was  too  much  versed  in  revolutions  not 
to  know  what  violent  reactions  noble  blood  shed  on  the 
scaffold  scarce  ever  fails  to  produce.  Every  one  of  the 
victims  of  1815  were  extorted  from  the  humanity  of  the 
Government  by  the  violence  of  the  people.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, for  it  points  to  the  principal  danger  to  be 
apprehended  under  a popular  form  of  government.  Those 
intrusted  with  power  are  invariably  more  inclined  to 
moderation  than  those  who  only  by  their  votes  or  their 
clamour  seek  to  control  their  measures.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  former  feel  its  responsibilities,  and  are  made 
acquainted  with  its  difficulties  ; whereas  the  latter  are 
actuated  only  by  ambition  or  passion,  unfettered  by  ex- 
perience or  a sense  of  duty.  Paucity  of  number  in  the 
former  case  induces  a sense  of  responsibility  ; in  the 
latter  it  extinguishes  it.  Destructive  measures — ruin  to 
national  security  or  freedom — are  much  more  to  be 
apprehended,  in  a popular  government,  from  the  lcgisla- 
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chap,  turc  than  from  the  executive — from  the  people  than  the 

I1L Sovereign.  Responsibility  checks  the  excesses  of  the 

1816‘  last ; the  absence  of  it  lets  loose  the  passions  of  the  first. 
It  is  a common  saying  that  .patriots  generally  become 
corrupted  when  they  are  taken  into  administration,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  so  like  a Tory  in  power  as  a Whig 
in  power  ; and  the  fact  is  certain,  but  the  reason  com- 
monly assigned  for  it  is  not  the  true  one.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  are  corrupted  by  the  sweets  of  power,  as 
that  they  are  made  aware  of  its  duties  and  impressed  with 
its  responsibilities. 

138  ” Where,”  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  “ shall  a person 

Thegrekt«t  persecuted  by  the  majority  in  America  fly  for  redress  \ 
To  the  legislature  ?■ — it  is  elected  by  the  majority.  To 
r!.mnTit”d  a jury  ? — it  is  the  judicial  committee  of  the  majority” 
bj  jones.  Jmpartial  justice  must  confess  that  the  year  1815  in 
France  was  no  exception  to  this  rule ; nay,  that  it 
furnishes  the  strongest  confirmation  of  it.  The  worst 
judicial  acts  which  stained  the  Royalist  reaction  in  that 
country  were  perpetrated  by  the  agency  of  juries.  It 
was  juries  who,  in  1815,  screened  from  justice  every 
one  of  the  criminals,  however  clearly  proved  to  be 
guilty,  who  were  implicated  in  the  frightful  Royalist 
excesses  in  the  south  of  France  in  that  year  ; it  was 
juries  who,  in  the  next,  terminated  contemptible  con- 
spiracies with  a long  array  of  criminals  executed  on  the 
scaffold.  The  truth  is,  juries  are,  and  have  been  in  every 
age,  the  judicial  committee  of  the  majority,  and  neither 
more  nor  less.  As  such  they  have  frequently  rescued 
persons,  prosecuted  for  offences  interesting  to  the  majo- 
rity, from  the  hands  of  oppression  ; but  they  have  in 
many  more,  when  the  majority  itself  was  in  power,  com- 
mitted the  most  atrocious  judicial  iniquities.  In  one 
year,  juries  in  England  perpetrated  the  long  catalogue  of 
judicial  murders  consequent  on  the  Popish  Plot ; in  an- 
other, they  were  the  instruments  of  the  equally  unjust  and 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  Rye-House  Plot.  The  whole 
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state  trials  of  England — the  most  appalling  collection,  as  chap. 
Hallam  has  obserred,  of  judicial  iniquities  which  the  his-  - - ni‘ 
tory  of  the  world  can  exhibit — were  conducted  by  means 
of  juries.  All  the  murders  of  the  Convention  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  verdicts  of  juries.  No  one  in  Great  Britain 
need  be  told  how  little  chance  there  is  of  justice  being 
done  in  Ireland  by  a Catholic  jury  on  a Catholic  offender, 
or  by  an  Orange  jury  on  a Protestant.  The  reason  in 
all  these  cases  is  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  this : Un- 
divided responsibility  is  a check  upon  a single  judge  in 
a court  composed  of  a small  number  of  judges  ; — but  there 
is  no  such  a check  upon  juries,  the  names  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  scarcely  ever  known,  or,  if  known,  are  speedily 
forgotten  ; and  in  whom,  even  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mitting iniquity,  numbers  shelter  the  perpetrators.  Jef- 
feries himself  would  never  have  perpetrated  the  enormities 
which  have  for  ever  blasted  his  name,  if  he  bad  not  been 
sheltered  in  the  verdict,  at  least  by  the  concurring  ini- 


quity of  his  juries. 

The  treason  for  which  Ney  and  Labedoyere  suffered 
was  clearly  proved ; it  brought  evils  of  an  unexampled  Expedience 
amount  on  France,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a list  of  °Bgutta>iy 
capital  convictions  of  uneqnalled  paucity.  Only  six  *'1' 


persons  suffered  on  the  scaffold  over  all  France  for  a 
rebellion  which  dethroned  the  king,  caused  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  and  fixed  a debt  of  £64,000,000  on 


death  in 
purely  po- 
litical of- 
fences. 


its  inhabitants.  British  historians  justly  congratulate 


themselves  on  the  increasing  humanity  of  the  age,  when 


the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715,  which  was  confined  to 


Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
never  for  one  moment  endangered  either  the  country  or 
the  throne,  was  only  chastised  by  the  execution  of  two- 
and-twenty.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
rebellion  of  1815  was,  according  to  all  the  settled  maxims 
of  European  law,  not  only  clearly  proved  against  all 
the  persons  who  suffered  for  their  participation  in  it, 
but,  on  the  whole,  most  leniently  dealt  with.  Yet  we 
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chap,  cannot  read  the  account  of  the  execution  of  Ney  and 
n1,  Labedoy&re  without  deep  regret ; and  that  regret  will  be 

1816,  shared  by  the  generous  and  the  humane  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  reason  is,  that  purely  political  offences 
should  not  be  punished  with  death  ; banishment  or 
transportation  are  their  appropriate  penalties.  Death 
should  be  reserved  for  great  moral  crimes,  concerning 
which  all  mankind  are  agreed — :as  murder,  fire-raising,  or 
violent  robbery — and  not  extended  to  acts  Buch  as  those 
of  treason,  which  originate,  not  in  moral  wrong,  but  in 
difference  of  political  opinion,  and  are  sometimes  justified 
by  necessity,  or  rewarded  by  the  highest  fortune  or  last- 
ing admiration  of  mankind. 

The  feelings  of  mankind  have  never  stigmatised  mere 
Banishment  treason  as  a moral  crime,  so  often  has  it  arisen  from  noble 
ZSET  though  mistaken  motives.  Many  families  are  proud  of 
an  ancestor  who  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold  for  his 
accession  to  a revolt,  but  none  ever  pointed  with  exul- 
tation to  one  executed  for  murder  or  housebreaking. 
Transportation  to  a distant  country,  under  certification 
of  death  in  case  of  return,  is  the  true  mode  of  dealing 
with  acts  which,  without  the  intermixture  of  baser  crimes 
or  motives,  tend  only  to  change  the  government.  The 
persous  engaged  in  them  should  be  considered  as  domestic 
enemies,  to  be  made  prisoners,  and  treated  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  if  in  their  insurrection  they  conform  to 
its  usages.  If  they  do  otherwise,  and  begin  with  pillage 
and  conflagration,  by  all  means  treat  them  as  pirates, 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  To  go  farther,  and  shed 
their  blood  on  the  scaffold,  though  their  conduct  has  not 
degenerated  into  such  atrocities,  but  has  been  confined  to 
the  limits  of  legitimate  warfare,  is  the  same  injustice  and 
the  same  error  as  to  burn  for  heresy.  Opinion  is  not  the 
proper  object  of  punishment — it  is  acts  only  that  are  ; 
and  the  appropriate  punishment  for  acts  tending  to  dis- 
possess the  government  is  to  dispossess  the  person  attempt- 
ing it.  Such  cruelties  are  in  the  end  as  inexpedient  as 
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they  are  revolting,  for  they  unite  the  generous  and  noble 
minded  in  all  future  ages  against  the  party  which  perpe- 
trated them.  The  reaction  is  as  certain  and  often  more 
violent  than  the  action.  The  Great  Rebellion  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Revolution  in  France  were  each  of  them 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a sovereign  ; and  in  both  cases 
the  judicial  murder  was  followed  by  a restoration  and 
sanguinary  reaction.  The  Revolution  of  1688  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  of  1830  in  France,  was  followed  by  no 
such  heart-rending  acts,  and  in  both  the  obnoxious 
dynasty  was  permanently  excluded  from  the  throne. 


CHAP. 

III. 


1816. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  1817  TO  THE 
REPEAL  OF  THE  BANK  RESTRICTION  ACT  IN  1819. 

The  study,  and  still  more  the  composition  of  the  history 
chap,  of  an  important  and  animating  era  in  human  affairs,  is 
n'  apt  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  tale  is  to  close  when  the 

1,11 7-  principal  actors  hare  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  the 

Vicissitude*  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  great  catastrophe  in  which  the 
drama  has  terminated.  We  are  interested  in  it  as  we 
i mm  an  are  in  a novel  or  romance,  which  has  a beginning,  a middle, 
and  an  end;  forgetting  that  in  real  life  events  succeed 
each  other  in  a perpetual  chain,  and  share  in  the  undying 
renovation  of  the  human  race.  No  sooner  are  the  trans- 
actions of  one  period  brought  to  a close,  and  an  apparent 
lull  has  crept  over  the  busy  scene  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  energies  by  which  it  had  been  sustained,  than  another 
set  of  causes  comes  into  operation,  at  first  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  often  for  a time  unobserved,  but  which  in  the 
end  act  with  resistless  force,  and  induce  an  entire  change 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  world.  The  same  vicissitude  is 
conspicuous  there,  as  in  the  affairs  of  private  life  : nothing 
is  permanent,  nothing  unchangeable ; joy  succeeds  to 
sorrow,  sorrow  to  joy ; and  what  is  most  earnestly  desired 
at  one  period,  as  the  highest  object  of  ambition,  is  dis- 
covered at  another  to  have  been  the  commencement  of 
ruin.  Seeds  sown  in  one  age  spring  up,  in  the  next,  with 
an  entirely  different  crop  from  what  was  anticipated,  and 
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the  calculations  of  human  wisdom  are  confounded  by  re- 
sults diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  had  been 
looked  for.  To  the  affairs  of  nations,  not  less  than  those 
of  individuals,  the  words  of  the  poet  are  applicable  : — 

u Still  where  rosy  pleasure  leads, 

See  a kindred  grief  pursue ; 

Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 
Approaching  comfort  view. 

The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 

Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe, 

And,  blended,  form  with  artful  strife 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life.”  * 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  beautiful  words  more 
clearly  evinced  than  in  the  history  both  of  France  and 
England  during  and  after  the  memorable  contest  of  the 
Revolution.  Both  had  gained  what  they  contended  for 
in  the  strife ; both  had  been  successful  in  the  grand  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  fought ; and  both  have  found  in 
the  attainment  of  these  objects  the  termination  of  their 
greatness,  the  commencement  of  their  ruin.  The  dreams 
of  the  Revolutionists  were  realised,  the  visions  of  the 
Girondists  had  come  to  pass ; everything  they  desired 
was  accomplished,  and  what  was  the  result  1 A monarchy 
without  power,  a nation  without  consideration,  liberty 
precarious,  loyalty  extinguished,  morals  destroyed,  reli- 
gion discredited,  the  bulwarks  of  freedom  ruined,  and 
nothing  but  the  calculations  of  selfishness  to  supply  their 
place.  The  history  of  France  from  1815  to  1852  is  no- 
thing but  the  annals  of  the  impotent  efforts  of  a nation 
to  recover  what  itself  had  destroyed ; of  wisdom  to  re- 
pair what  madness  had  broken  through ; of  selfishness 
to  grasp  what  generosity  had  won  or  valour  achieved. 
England  had  been  as  successful  in  the  end  in  the  national, 
as  France  had  been  in  the  social  strife  : the  Continent 
was  arrayed  under  her  banner,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean 
had  passed  into  her  hands ; her  enemy  was  vanquished  ; 
glory  transcending  all  former  glory,  riches  exceeding  all 

* Gray — " Ode  to  Vicissitude.” 


CHAP.  . 
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Exemplifi- 
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the  history 
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land after 
the  Revo- 
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. chap,  former  riches  had  been  won.  What  was  the  result  ? 

1 The  commencement  of  a series  of  causes  and  effects, 

1817,  springing  out  of  the  very  magnitude  of  these  triumphs, 
which  is  destined  to  undo  the  fabric  of  British  greatness, 
dissolve  the  magnificent  British  empire,  and  leave  the 
fragments  of  its  dominions  scattered  in  separate  inde- 
pendent States  throughout  the  globe. 

Yet  even  in  this  vast  disruption  there  is  much  in 
Cohtoiing  which  humanity  must  rejoice,  in  which  patriotism  must 
even  in  the  exult.  The  English  empire  may  be  rent  asunder,  but 
oid  World,  the  enlightenment  of  English  genius,  the  achievements  of 
English  thought,  the  bond  of  English  associations,  will 
never  be  lost.  English  will,  beyond  all  question,  be  the 
language  spoken  by  half  the  globe  for  interminable  ages 
yet  to  come  ; and  to  English  genius  is  opened  a future 
of  fame  and  usefulness  exceeding  anything  yet  conceded 
to  mankind.  In  the  noble  words  of  a worthy  scion  of 
the  British  stem,  albeit  in  Transatlantic  realms,  we  may 
say, — “ Go  forth,  thou  language  of  Milton  and  Hampden 
— language  of  my  country!  Take  possession  of  the  North 
American  continent  1 Gladden  the  waste  places  with 
every  tone  that  has  been  rightly  struck  by  the  English 
lyre,  with  every  English  word  that  has  been  spoken  for 
liberty  and  for  man ! Give  an  echo  to  the  now  silent 
and  solitary  mountains ; gush  out  with  the  fountains  that 
as  yet  sing  their  anthems  all  day  long  without  response  1 
Fill  the  valleys  with  the  voices  of  love  in  its  purity,  the 
pledges  of  friendship  in  its  fidelity  ; and  as  the  morning 
sun  drinks  the  dew-drops  from  the  flowers  all  the  way 
from  the  dreary  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  meet  him 
with  the  joyful  hum  of  the  early  industry  of  freemen. 
Utter  boldly,  and  spread  widely  through  the  world,  the 
thoughts  of  the  coming  epoch  of  the  people’s  liberty,  till 
> Bancroft's  the  sound  that  cheers  the  desert  shall  thrill  through  the 
American  heart  of  humanity,  and  the  lips  of  the  messenger  of  the 

Revolution,  J . - r , . . 

i.  520.  people  s power,  as  he  stands  upon  the  mountain,  shall  pro- 
claim the  renovating  tidings  of  equal  freedom  to  the  race.”1 
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The  cause  of  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  the  prin-  chap. 

ciples  of  decay,  which  took  place  in  both  France  and  1 — 

England  after  the  termination  of  the  contest,  is  to  be  1®17- 
found  in  a very  simple  source — the  general,  it  might  al-  Fundamen- 
most  be  said  universal,  selfishness  of  human  nature.  So  wuthTu 
prone  are  mankind,  in  every  rank,  station,  and  situation, 
to  use  power  mainly  for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  Frin<:*- 
their  adherents,  that  it  scarce  ever  happens  that,  when  one 
obtains  it  without  control,  a government  does  not  ensue 
so  oppressive  as  speedily  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  national 
prosperity,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  ultimate  ruin.  In 
France  this  effect  took  place  by  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  popular  party  in  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  powers  or  influences  in 
the  state  which  might  be  able  to  coerce  their  ambition,  or 
moderate  their  excesses.  When  the  king  was  beheaded, 
the  aristocracy  ruined,  the  church  destroyed,  the  corpo- 
rations extinguished,  no  power  remained  in  the  State  but 
the  force  of  numbers  ; and  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
soon  became  such,  that  the  people,  from  sheer  necessity, 
were  constrained  to  abandon  all  their  former  principles, 
and  take  refuge  from  their  own  madness  under  the  empire 
of  the  sword.  The  whole  subsequent  history  of  France 
has  been  nothing  but  a series  of  fruitless  attempts  to 
avoid  this  fatal  necessity,  and  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
freedom,  without  the  essential  elements  of  which  it  must 
be  composed. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  it  was  not  the  democratic  but  the 
aristocratic  party  which  was  victorious  in  the  great  con-  wi»t'ha« 
test  of  the  Revolution,  the  causes  which  have  induced 
disaster  have  been  different,  but  springing  at  bottom  from 
the  same  inherent  selfishness  of  human  nature.  The 
aristocracy  which  gained  the  victory*  and  in  whose  hands 
the  war  left  the  direction  of  the  State,  was  one  of  a very 
peculiar  kind,  and  more  dangerous  to  social  prosperity 
than  a mere  body  of  wealthy  territorial  magnates  would 
have  been.  Such  a body  is  certainly  never  deficient  in 
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chap,  attention  to  its  own  interests  ; and  if  nations  Lave  often 

! risen  to  greatness  under  the  rule  of  such  a body,  it  is  not 

1817,  because  its  measures  were  more  based  on  the  general 
good  than  those  of  other  men,  but  because  its  own  in- 
terests, being  based  on  production,  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  great  body  of  producers  throughout  the 
State.  But  the  aristocracy,  which  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy in  England  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  not  en- 
tirely, or  even  principally,  a territorial  aristocracy.  It 
was  a mixed  body,  composed  of  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, bankers,  colonial  proprietors,  shipowners,  and  shop- 
keepers, even  more  than  landholders,  in  both  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  House  of  Commons  was  the  represen- 
tative, not  of  one  species  of  property,  but  of  every  species 
of  property ; and,  although  numbers  were  by  no  means 
unrepresented,  yet  the  members  elected  by  the  popular 
constituencies  were  few  in  number  compared  to  those 
who  rested  on  the  mercantile,  landed,  or  colonial  inte- 
rests. It  was  in  the  undue  ascendancy  of  the  mercantile 
interest  in  this  mixed  aristocracy — springing  out  of  the 
vast  riches  they  had  amassed,  and  the  influence  they  had 
acquired  during  the  war — that  the  remote  cause  of  the 
whole  subsequent  difficulties  of  the  British  empire  is  to 
be  found. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that — unlike  a territorial  aristo- 
TLe  nier-  cracy,  whose  interests,  being  founded  on  production,  must 
tocra'y  pu’-  always  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  labouring  classes  who 
»u?c™“r  cultivate  their  land — the  gain  of  a monied  aristocracy  is 
often  found  chiefly  in  the  depression  and  penury  of  the 
mu.  great  body  of  the  people.  Manufacturers  for  the  heme 
market,  indeed,  can  never,  in  the  end,  thrive  on  the  ruin 
of  their  customers ; but  those  for  the  export  sale,  who 
are  generally  the  most  enterprising  and  influential,  often 
do  so ; because  the  cost  of  production  is  lessened  by  a 
fall  in  the  wages  of  domestic  labour,  and  that  fall  does 
not  lessen  the  amount  of  foreign  consumption.  Thus 
the  profits  of  manufacturers  for  foreign  markets  are  often 
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materially  augmented  by  domestic  suffering ; and  they  chap. 
would  be  greatest,  if,  like  the  poor  Hindoos,  the  per-  1V’ 
sons  they  employ  could  be  brought  to  subsist  on  three-  1817> 
pence  a-day.  The  monied  classes,  all  possessed  of  fixed 
incomes,  and  all  the  holders  of  realised  capital,  gain 
immensely  by  the  suffering  of  the  producing  classes,  for 
that  brings  down  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  price 
of  commodities  of  all  sorts,  and  proportionally  increases 
the  value  of  money.  Hence  the  efforts  of  those  classes, 
when  they  have  become  so  powerful  as  to  have  gained 
the  command  of  the  State,  are  always  mainly  directed  to 
the  introduction  of  measures  which  may  augment  their 
fortunes  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  Bimply  by 
enhancing  the  value  of  money  by  cheapening  the  cost  of 
everything  else.  These  measures,  by  striking  at  the 
remuneration  of  industry,  however  popular  in  the  outset, 
are,  in  the  long  run,  of  all  others  the  most  fatal  to  the 
working  classes,  for  they  depend  for  their  permanent  sup- 
port on  the  affluence  of  the  producing. 

But  unfortunately  this  effect  is  remote  and  circuitous, 
and  therefore  altogether  beyond  the  vision  of  the  great  which  in 
majority  of  men  ; while  the  advantages  of  a fall  of  prices, 
especially  in  articles  of  daily  consumption,  arc  immediate 
and  obvious  to  every  capacity.  In  the  interval,  too, 
which  may  often  extend  over  years,  between  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  subsistence  and  the  inevitable  subsequent 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  manufactures  by  its  pro- 
ducers, the  operative  manufacturers,  as  well  as  their 
employers,  may  be  considerable  gainers  by  the  fall ; 
because  the  advantage  to  them  has  already  come,  the  con- 
sequent loss  has  not.  The-  producing  classes  are  encroach- 
ing on  their  capital,  or  borrowing  money,  or  living  on 
credit,  in  hope  of  better  times  coming,  rather  than  face 
the  immediate  discomfort  of  abandoning  the  consump- 
tion of  luxuries,  which  to  them  have  become  necessaries. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  this  can  go  on  only  for  a time  ; 
that  the  decline  in  the  resources  of  their  rural  customers 
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must,  in  the  end,  tell  with  fearful  effect  on  the  welfare  of 
the  urban  operatives.  But  in  the  interval,  short  as  it 
may  be,  measures  irreversible,  when  once  introduced, 
though  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  ultimate  con- 
sequences, may  be  adopted — not  only  with  the  entire 
concurrence,  but  in  consequence  of  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, of  the  very  classes  who  are  in  the  end  to  suffer  most 
from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  it  has  always  been  found 
that  the  measures  of  domestic  legislation  or  social  change 
which  have  produced  the  most  widespread,  lasting,  and 
irremediable  distress  among  the  people,  have  been  adopted 
at  their  suggestion,  or  carried  out  to  gratify  their  wishes. 
If  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  this  world  is  built 
up  of  delusive  expectations. 

The  reason  of  this  frequent  ultimate  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  most  generally  formed  and  ardently  entertained 
by  the  people,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  law  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  has  for  ever  doomed  to  retribution  and 
suffering,  even  in  this  world,  those  who  engage  in  mea- 
sures calculated  to  elevate  or  benefit  their  own  class  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  Such 
measures  are  often  attended  with  great  immediate  benefit 
to  the  interest  which  introduces  them ; and  it  is  the  pro- 
spect of  this  immediate  benefit  which  constitutes  their  great 
attraction,  and  renders  them  so  fearfully  alluring.  But  if 
their  ultimate  consequences  are  traced,  it  will  invariably 
be  found  that  they  bore  with  them  the  seeds  of  retribu- 
tion ; the  curse  they  bestowed  on  others  has  recoiled  on 
themselves.  The  mutual  dependence  of  all  the  interests 
of  society  on  each  other,  and  the  indissoluble  connection 
between  social  or  national  crime  and  social  or  national 
punishment,  is  not  merely  a vision  of  the  philosopher,  or 
a dream  of  the  poet,  but  a practical  principle  of  ceaseless 
operation  among  men,  to  the  agency  of  which  many  of 
the  greatest  changes  in  human  affairs  are  to  be  ascribed. 
No  class  can  ever  derive  lasting  prosperity  but  from  mea- 
sures which  benefit  equally  every  other  class  : if  the  one 
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is  for  a time  enriched  by  the  ruins  of  the  other,  it  will,  chap. 

in  the  end,  be  proportionally  punished.  The  tracing  out  1 — 

the  operation  of  this  moral  law,  in  the  effects  of  the  1817' 
victory  of  the  popular  class  in  France,  and  of  the  monied 
class  in  England,  upon  their  country  and  themselves, 
during  the  five-and-thirty  years  which  succeeded  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  will  form  not  the  least  interesting  or  in- 
structive part  of  this  History. 

The  seeds  of  evil  sown  by  the  violent  contraction  of 
the  currency,  and  sudden  termination  of  the  war  expen-  continued 
diture  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  too  widespread,  '* 

and  had  taken  too  deep  root,  to  be  speedily  eradicated.  £J*h*““a' 
The  distress,  indeed,  was  much  alleviated  in  the  rural 
districts  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  of  all  sorts 
which  took  place  in  the  end  of  1816,  and  continued 
through  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  bad  harvest  of  the  first.  Wheat„on  an  ave- 
rage, in  1817,  was  116s.  a quarter,  while  in  the  spring  of 
1816  it  had  been  down  at  57s.  The  harvest  of  1817, 
though  not  so  bad  as  that  of  the  year  before,  was  still 
very  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  though 
this  great  rise  of  prices,  almost  to  the  highest  level  they 
had  attained  during  the  war,  was  attended  with  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  agricultural  class,  it  aggravated  in  a 
most  serious  degree  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  were  suffering  at  the  same  time  under  the  effects  of 
the  shake  given  to  credit  and  general  diminution  of  em- 
ployment, in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency in  the  preceding,  and  which  continued  through 
this  year.  The  country  bankers’  notes  in  circulation  in 
England  this  year  were  only  £15,894,000,  while  in  1815 
they  had  been  £22,700,000  • the  commercial  paper,  on 
an  average,  under  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England,  was , , 

£3,960,000,  while  in  1810  it  had  been  £20,070,000,  Euror> 
and  in  1815,  £1 4, 970,00c.1  So  prodigious  and  sudden  app.;  «n.i 
a contraction  in  the  currency  of  the  nation,  and  the  isi1?, 
accommodation  afforded  to  the  trading  classes,  was,  of 
yol.  i.  x 
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course,  attended  by  a still  more  ruinous  diminution  of 
confidence  and  credit ; and  this,  combining  with  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  produced  an  amount  of  distress  in  the 
great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  which,  ere  long, 
occasioned  overt  acts  and  secret  machinations  of  the  most 
alarming  description. 

The  effect  of  the  continued  contraction  of  the  currency 
appeared  strongly  in  the  great  falling  off  of  the  imports 
during  1817,  which  only  amounted  to  £29,910,000, 
while  in  1810  they  had  been  £37,613,000,  in  1814 
£32,622,000,  and  in  1815  £30,822,000.  This  indi- 
cated a very  considerable  diminution  in  the  means  of 
consumption  which  the  people  enjoyed,  and  gave  too 
much  ground  for  the  disaffected  to  represent  the  general 
distress  as  entirely  the  result  of  extravagance  and  waste 
on  the  part  of  Government.  The  real  cause  of  the 
suffering,  v^hicli  was  to  bo  found  in  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  from  the  prospect  of  resuming  cash 
payments  at  no  distant  period,  was  never  once  thought 
of.  Everything  was  set  down  to  the  oppression  of 
Government  and  the  unbearable  load  of  taxation  ; and 
the  remedies  suggested  were,  radical  reform  in  Parliament, 
the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A vast  plan  of  insurrection  was  formed,  having 
its  centre  in  the  metropolis,  but  extending  widely  also 
through  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  its  stead.*  Mr  Hunt,  the  leading  demagogue 
of  Spafields,  commenced  a tour  through  the  western 

* “ The  lower  orders  are  everywhere  meeting  in  large  bodies,  and  are  very 
clamorous.  Delegates  from  all  quarters  are  moving  about  amongst  them,  as 
they  were  before  the  late  disturbance ; and  they  talk  of  a general  union  of  the 
lower  orders  throughout  the  kingdom.”— Mr  Nadin  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Man- 
chester, January  3,  1817.  “A  very  wide  and  extensive  plan  of  insurrection 
has  been  formed,  and  which  might  possibly  have  been  acted  upon  before  this 
time,  but  for  the  proper  precautions  used  to  prevent  it.” — Duke  of  Northum- 
berland to  Lord  Sidmouth,  March  21,  1817— Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth , iii.  165, 
177.  - 
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provinces,  addressing  the  people  everywhere  in  the  most 
seditious  and  inflammatory  language;  and  in  the  densely- 
inhabited  districts  of  the  north  appearances  were  still 
more  alarming,  for  there  the  people  were  meeting  in  large 
bodies,  evidently  under  the  orders  of  secret  leaders,  and  an 
outbreak  was  daily  expected  by  the  local  magistrates.1 

Parliament  met  on  the  28th  January,  and  the  Prince- 
Regent,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  lamented  the 
distress  which  generally  prevailed,  and  the  consequent 
decline  which  had  taken  place  in  the  revenue  ; but 
expressed  a hope  that  these  evils  would  be  of  temporary 
duration,  and  strongly  condemned  the  factious  efforts 
made  to  render  them  the  foundation  of  attempts  to  over- 
turn the  Government.  The  Opposition,  headed  by  Earl 
Grey  in  the  Lords,  and  by  Tierney  and  Brougham  in 
the  Commons,  could  find  no  other  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing evils  but  unflinching  economy  and  a great  reduction 
of  expenditure, — measures  calculated  to  meet  the  dimi- 
nished state  of  the  public  revenue,  but  of  no  effect  upon 
the  deep-rooted  seats  of  evil  that  occasioned  the  distress 
in  the  country,  or  rather  calculated  to  increase  them,  by 
augmenting  the  want  of  employment,  which  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  suffering.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  arts  by  which  the  general  calamity  had 
been  rendered  the  means  of  exciting  disaffection  against 
the  head  of  the  Government,  were  evinced  when  the 
Prince-Regent  left  the  House  of  Lords,  after  delivering 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  The  carriage  was  surrounded 
by  an  insulting  mob,  which,  from  contumelious  words, 
soon  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ; and  one  of  its  glasses 
was  broken  by  stones  or  balls  from  an  air-gun  aimed  at 
his  Royal  Highness.2 

This  open  insult  to  the  head  of  the  Government, 
coupled  with  the  alarming  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
the  disaffection  which  they  received  from  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  determined  ministers  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  extraordinary  powers.  On  the  3d  February, 
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chap,  a message  from  the  Prince-Regent  was  communicated  to 
1V'  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  stating  the  existence  of  a 
'^7‘  secret  and  widespread  conspiracy  against  the  Govern- 
Rcpurt  of  nient,  and  upon  its  receipt  a secret  committee  was 
committee  moved  for  and  appointed  in  both  Houses.  They  made 
iiooses.  their  report  on  the  19th  February,  and  both  contained 
the  same  information,  which  was  of  a sufficiently  alarm- 
ing character.  The  reports  declared  that  a “general 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  its  centre  in  London,  but  its  ramifica- 
tions through  all  the  great  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country.  The  designs  of  the  conspirators 
were  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  a general  rising  in 
the  metropolis,  and  liberation  of  all  prisoners,  whether 
for  debt  or  crimes,  to  whom  an  address  was  already  pre- 
pared; by  setting  fire  to  the  barracks  of  the  military,  aud 
by  an  attack  simultaneously  on  the  Tower,  Bank,  and 
other  points  of  importance  in  the  metropolis.  The  tri- 
color flag  was  to  be  the  banner  under  which  they  were 
to  assemble ; and  particular  pains  were  to  be  taken  to 
conciliate  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  brothers  of  the 
people.  This  project  was  intended  to  have  beeu  carried 
into  execution  at  the  meeting  in  Spafields  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  aud  it  was  only  then  presented  from  being  success- 
ful by  accidental  circumstances ; but  the  design  was  only 
adjourned  till  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  the 
insurrection  was  to  take  place.  Similar  designs  had  been 
formed  and  matured  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  other  great  towns,  and  not  a doubt  was  entertained 
by  the  conspirators  of  entire  success.  The  number  of 
j the  disaffected  who  might  be  expected  to  rise  was  esti- 

Loris  and  mated  at  several  hundred  thousand,  chiefly  in  the  great 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts  j1  and  societies  were 
i3;7aUid'  ®very where  formed,  which,  under  the  name  of  “ Spencean 

«XT  'in'  Philanthropists,”  “ Hampden  Clubs,”  aud  the  like,  really 
4W.  regulated  and  directed  their  movements,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  equal  skill  and  secresy,  and  almost  entirely 
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by  the  aid  of  signs  and  ciphers,  without  other  ’written  chap. 

correspondence.  1 

Upon  receiving  these  reports,  which  revealed  the  pre- 
cipice  on  the  brink  of  which  the  nation  stood,  ministers  Summon 
brought  forward  a bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  La,  corpus 
Corpus  Act.  It  was  introduced  by  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  met  with  the  most  violent  and  impassioned  ’’■s1  Act- 


resistance  in  both  Houses.  The  reports  of  the  secret 
committees  were  ridiculed,  and  declared  to  be  founded  on 


falsehood,  misapprehension,  and  terror;  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  pronounced  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  The 
public  mind,  however,  was  too  strongly  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  the  danger,  from  the  threatening  demonstrations 
held  in  all  the  great  towns,  to  render  it  a matter  of  diffi- 


culty for  the  Government  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers. 
On  the  24th  February  the  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  on  the  same  night  one 
for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings.  This  bill  em- 
bodied into  one  act  the  provisions  of  the  35  Geo.  III., 
c.  127,  relative  to  tumultuous  meetings  and  debating 
societies,  and  the  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  37,  regarding  corre- 


sponding societies.  The  acts  were  to  be  only  temporary, 
and  have  long  since  expired;  but  one  clause  in  the  latter 
act,  which  was  strongly  and  justly  objected  to,  declared 
it  punishable  with  death  if  a meeting,  being  summoned  by 
a magistrate  to  disperse,  did  not  immediately  do  so.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  strenuously 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  get  seven  years’  transporta-  Feb  2R_ 
tion  substituted  for  that  extreme  penalty.  After  a violent 
opposition  from  the  whole  Whig  and  Radical  party,  the 
bills  passed  both  Houses  by  very  large  majorities,  that  in  Ann.’ Reg. ' 
the  Commons  being  162 — the  numbers  265  to  103;  and  34/’  ’ 


in  the  Lords  by  113  to  30. 1 

Armed  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  Government 
were  not  slow  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  put  a stop 
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to  the  insurrection,  which  was  rapidly  organising  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  information  was  daily  more 
alarming,  and  proved  that  the  conspiracy  was  more  wide- 
spread and  formidable  than  had  been  at  first  imagined. 
Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  an  oath  administered 
in  Glasgow  to  a secret  society  composed  of  great  numbers 
of  persons  were  obtained,  which,  after  binding  the  person 
taking  it  to  entire  secresy,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to 
be  inflicted  on  him  by  any  member  of  the  society,  bound 
him  to  do  his  utmost  to  obtain  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage,  and  to  support  the  same  “by  moral  or 
physical  strength,  as  the  case  may  require.”  A motion 
to  omit  the  words  “ or  physical,”  as  leading  to  rebellion, 
was  negatived  by  a large  majority.  Intelligence  of  an 
immediate  rising  being  in  contemplation  was  received  at 
the  same  time  from  Manchester,  Bolton,  Birmingham, 
and  all  the  principal  manufacturing  towns.  On  27th 
March,  Lord  Sidmouth  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the 
lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
numerous  blasphemous  and  seditious  publications  which 
were  circulating  through  the  country,  and  stating  that 
any  justice  might  issue  a warrant  to  appreheud  a person 
circulating  such  publications,  upon  oath,  and  hold  him  to 
bail.  The  legality  of  the  opinion  thus  expressed  was 
strongly  contested  at  the  time  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  amply  confirmed  by  the  first  legal  authorities. 
Eight  persons  were  apprehended  on  a charge  of  high 
treason  at  Manchester,  and  eight  at  Leicester.  The 
whole  of  the  latter  were  convicted,  of  whom  six  suffered 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  Severe  as  this  example  was, 
it  had  not  the  effect  of  checking  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
in  the  manufacturing  counties  ; and  on  the  9th  June  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Derbyshire,  which  bore  marks 
of  an  extensive  conspiracy.  It  was  headed  by  a man 
of  the  name  of  John  Brandreth,  and  ere  long  500  men 
were  assembled,  who  proceeded  in  military  array  to  the 
Butterby  iron -works,  near  Nottingham,  from  whence. 
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being  deterred  by  the  preparations  made  for  defence,  chap. 
they  advanced  towards  that  town.  On  their  way  thither,  1Y' 

however,  they  were  met  by  Mr  Rolleston,  an  intrepid  181L 
magistrate  of  the  county,  with  eighteen  of  the  15th 
Hussars,  under  Captain  Phillips,  by  whom  they  were 
stopped,  pursued,  and  forty  prisoners  taken.  The  native 
cowardice  of  guilt,  the  power  of  the  law,  were  never  more 
clearly  evinced.  Brandreth  escaped  at  the  time,  but  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  a special  commission  having  been 
sent  down  to  Derby  in  autumn,  he  was  capitally  con- 
victed,  and  suffered  death  with  Turner  and  Ludlam,  his  Sidmoath's 
two  associates  ; while  eleven  others  were  transported  for  U9,’i82. 
life,  and  eight  imprisoned  for  various  periods.1 

The  menacing  aspect  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  J5 
and  the  intelligence  which  Government  had  now  received  Exten.i<m 
of  the  designs  and  organisation  of  the  conspirators,  in- 
duced  them  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  cor^  au. 
the  period  during  which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  had  been  originally  limited  to  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament,  should  be  continued.  The  evidence 
was  laid  before  the  same  select  committee  which  had  pre- 
viously reported,  by  whom  a second  report  was  prepared 
and  laid  before  both  Houses  in  June.  Their  report  ju»«3. 
stated  that  a plan  of  a general  insurrection  had  been 
organised,  which  was  to  break  out,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  Manchester,  on  Sunday  30th  March,  and  to  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  risings  in  York,  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Chester,  Stafford,  and  Glasgow.  It  was 
calculated  that  50,000  persons  would  be  ready  to  join 
them  in  Manchester  alone  by  break  of  day,  and  with  this 
immense  force  they  were  to  march  to  attack  the  barracks 
and  jails,  liberate  the  prisoners,  plunder  the  houses  of  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  seize  all  the  arms  in  the  gun- 
smiths' Bhops,  and  issue  proclamations  absolving  tho 
people  from  their  allegiance,  and  establishing  a republic. 

The  outbreak  in  Derbyshire  was  a part  of  this  design, 
which  was  only  frustrated  there  and  elsewhere  by  the 
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chap,  vigilance  and  courage  of  the  magistrates,  and  prompt 
1V~  appearance  and  steady  conduct  of  the  military.  Upon 

1817'  this  report,  the  truth  of  which  was  abundantly  proved 

1 s«ond  by  the  worst  acts  committed  at  the  time  by  the  con- 
jaw  3’  spirators  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a majority  of  190  to  50,  continued  the 
7M2; p»ri.  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  operation 
1198,  vwl  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act  to  the  1st  March  1818, 
when  they  finally  expired.1 

The  effect  of  these  vigorous  measures  was  great  and 
Restoration  decisive,  and  it  was  much  aided  by  the  favourable  har- 
denoe  and  vest,  which,  though  not  very  abundant,  was  greatly  more 
prapocu  so  than  the  one  of  the  preceding  year  had  been.  Prices, 

dwoftb*  in  consequence,  rapidly  fell,  and  in  autumn  confidence 

i".  began  to  be  generally  restored,  and  industry  to  resume 
its  wonted  labours.*  As  the  distress  of  1816,  and  of 
the  first  half  of  1817,  had  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
rapid  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  consequent  fall  in 
the  price  of  produce  of  every  kind,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  far  below  what  the  mere  opening  of  the 
Continental  harbours  could  have  explained ; so  the  first 
symptoms  of  amendment  appeared  in  the  enlarged  ad- 
vances of  the  country  bankers,  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected,  and  the  great 
rise,  compared  with  1816,  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  price  of  rural  produce.  Prosperity — and  it  is  a 

markworthy  circumstance — began  with  a rise  of  prices, 
even  though  that  rise  was  owing  to  a scarcity  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  importation  of  wheat  iu  this  year  was 

* “In  Devonshire  every  article  of  life  is  falling,  the  panic  among  the 
farmers  wearing  away,  Rnd,  above  all,  that  hitherto  marketable  article,  discon- 
tent, is  everywhere  disappearing.  I have  every  reason  to  unite  my  voice  with 
my  neighbours  to  say  we  owe  our  present  peaceful  and  happy  prospects  to 
your  firmness  and  prompt  exertions  in  keeping  down  the  democrats.” — Lord 
Exmouth  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  10th  Sept.  1817.  41  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  suf- 
ficiently thankful  for  an  improvement  in  our  situation  and  prospects,  in  every 
respect  far  exceeding  our  most  sanguine,  and  even  the  most  presumptuous 
hopes.  A public  and  general  expression  of  gratitude  must  be  required  in  due 
season  by  an  order  in  CounciL” — Lord  Sidmouth  to  Lord  Kenyon,  Sept.  30, 
1317.  Sidmouth* t Life,  iii.  198,  199. 
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considerable,  compared  with  what  it  had  been  in  former  chap. 

years  : it  amounted  to  1,020,000  quarters ; whereas  the  ' — 

• average  for  six  years  before  had  little  exceeded  300,000.*  1817- 

The  exports  were  above  an  average ; they  amounted  to 
£40,011,000 — a clear  proof  that  the  distress  among  the 
manufacturing  classes  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
home  market,  even  then  at  least  double  all  foreign  mar- 
kets put  together,  from  the  effects  of  a contracted  cur- 
rency and  general  suspension  of  credit  and  ruinous  fall  of 
prices.  Government  acted  alike  with  wisdom  and  libe- 
rality, in  proposing  and  carrying  a proposal,  on  28th  April, 
to  advance  £500,000  in  Great  Britain,  and  £250,000  in  i P„i.  n,b. 
Ireland,  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  on  proper  seen- 
rity,  to  relieve  the  general  distress— a measure  which 
passed  without  opposition,  and  had  a surprising  effect 
both  in  alleviating  suffering  by  restoring  confidence,  and  las.’m 
diminishing  discontent  by  showing  sympathy.1 

This  was  a very  trying  year  to  the  exchequer  of  the 
empire,  for  it  had  to  contend  at  once  with  a diminution  Finance 
in  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the  1817,  com- 
general  distress,  and  the  huge  gap  in  the  public  income,  w,th 
arising  from  the  taking  off  of  the  income-tax  and  war  malt- 
tax  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  revenue,  which  in 
1816  had  been  £62,264,000,  in  1817  fell  to  £52,195,000; 
the  war  taxes  amounted  only  to  £14,365,000,  instead 
of  £16,665,000  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
produce  of  the  taxes,  irrespective  of  loans,  was  in 
1816  £57,360,000  for  Great  Britain  alone;  in  1817, 

* Importation  op  Wheat  and  Wheat- floor,  from  1811  to  1818. 


Yean. 

tin. 

Yaara. 

Qn. 

1811,  ... 

238,366 

1817,  . 

. 1,020,949 

1812,  ... 

244,385 

1818,  . 

..  1,593,518 

1813,  ... 

425,599 

1814,  ... 

681,333 

1816,  ... 

none. 

1816,  ... 

225,263 

6)1,814,946 
Average  of  six  years,  302,491 
— Porter"  b Progreu  of  tht  Xation,  139 — third  edition. 
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£*55,783,259  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together, 
even  with  the  aid  of  arrears  of  war  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  expenditure  of  1817  amounted  to 
£68,875,000,  of  which  no  less  than  £44,108,000  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  the  sinking  fund,  being 
for  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 
In  these  circumstances,  a very  considerable  loan  in  some 
form  or  another  became  indispensable ; and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  provided  for  the  deficiency  by 
issuing  Exchequer  bills  to  the  extent  of  £9,000,000, 
trusting  to  a gradual  improvement  in  the  revenue  to 
make  up  the  remainder.  The  sum  applied  this  year  to 
the  reduction  of  debt  was  £14,514,000 — so  powerful 
did  the  sinking  fund  still  continue,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done  to  cripple  its  operations ; so  that,  after 
taking  into  view  the  sum  borrowed,  above  £5,000,000 
was  really  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt.1 

Ireland,  being  wholly  an  agricultural  country,  suffered, 
as  might  well  be  imagined,  beyond  any  other,  from  the 
disastrous  fall  of  prices  produced  by  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  money,  and  the  subsequent  rise,  owing  to  a real  scarcity 
in  the  supply,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  last  two  years. 
So  serious  did  the  agrarian  disturbances  in  that  country 
become  that,  on  the  11th  March,  Government  brought 
forward  a measure  intended  for  their  permanent  coercion, 

* Expenditure  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1817. 


Interest  of  debt  and  sinking  fund,  ....  £44,108,233 

Do.  on  exchequer  bills, 1,815,928 

Other  chargee  on  consolidated  fund,  ....  2,303,602 

Civil  government  of  Scotland, 130,646 

Lesser  expenses, 451,403 

Nary, 6,473,062 

Ordnance 1,435,401 

Array,  deducting  troops  in  France,  ....  9,614,864 

Foreign  loans, 33,272 

Local  issues,  . . 42,585 

Miscellaneous, 2,466,483 


£68,875,477 

—Purl.  Deli.,  xxxviii.  26,  Par!.  Rey. 
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and  which  has  been  attended  by  the  very  best  effects,  chap. 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr  Peel,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  IV' 
afterwards  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  measures  will  occupy  1817- 
so  large  and  important  a place  in  this  History.  His  cha- 
racter, however,  will  come  in  more  appropriately  after 
the  great  changes  which  he  introduced  into  our  commer- 
cial policy,  and  their  effects,  are  considered.  The  object 
of  the  bill  was  to  establish  a general  police  force  capable 
of  acting  together  in  any  county  which  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant might  direct,  that  officer  having  the  power  of 
determining  what  portion  of  the  expense  was  to  be  laid 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  measure  met  with  general 
approbation,  and  proved  so  efficacious  that  Government 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  extend  the  suspension  of  the , 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  Ireland,  and  were  able  to  reduce  “xv-^82; 
the  military  force  in  that  country  from  25,000  to  22,000  is””',  4»f‘ 
men,  and  the  artillery  from  400  to  200  guns.1 

English  legislation,  in  this  instance,  undoubtedly  con- 
ferred a very  great  boon  upon  Ireland ; but  the  same  Trial  by 
cannot  bo  said  of  a measure  introduced  by  English  influ-  m"1 
ence  into  Scotland,  and  which  came  into  operation  in  Scotl“i 
this  year — viz.,  the  extension  of  jury  trial  to  civil  causes. 
Scotland,  from  the  remotest  period,  has  had  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  courts  of  its  own.  Its  inhabitants  may  well 
be  proud  of  them,  for  the  greatest  improvements  which, 
during  the  last  eighty  .years,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  law  of  England,  or  which  its  wisest  legislators  are 
now  anxiously  labouring  to  effect,  are  nothing  but  tran- 
scripts of  the  statutes  which,  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
before,  had  been  inserted  on  the  statute-book  of  its 
northern  and  comparatively  barbarous  neighbour.*  In 
1816,  however,  the  Anglomania  was  very  ardent;  and, 
partly  to  aid  the  progress  of  Liberal  ideas  and  the  Liberal 
party  in  Scotland,  partly  to  procure  a dignified  and  easy 

* See  Alison’s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  635,  " The  Old  Scottish  Parliament,”  where 
thin  extraordinary  fact  is  fully  demonstrated. 
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chap,  retirement  for  a very  amiable  man  and  agreeable  com- 
IY‘  panion,*  wlio  bad  long  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
1817.  Prince-Regent,  a bill  was  passed,  introducing  jury  trial, 
without  limitation,  in  all  cases  where  oral  evidence  was 
required  or  might  be  anticipated,  in  Scotland,  and  estab- 
lishing a court,  specially  with  an  English  lawyer  at  its 
head,  for  the  disposal  of  such  cases.  Great  w'as  the  joy 
of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
at  this  change,  which  was  an  entire  innovation  ; for 
though  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  ages,  had  been  fami- 
liar with  jury  trial  in  criminal  cases,  it  had  never  been 
known  or  attempted  in  civil  causes.  Unbounded  were 
the  anticipations  of  the  blessings  to  the  country,  and  the 
training  of  its  inhabitants  to  their  social  duties,  which 
would  result  from  the  change.  It  in  every  respect  re- 
ceived fair  play.  The  judges  on  the  bench  gave  it  every 
possible  encouragement ; the  ablest  council  at  the  bar, 
and  they  were  many  and  powerful  at  that  time,  supported 
it  by  their  energy,  and  adorned  it  by  their  talents  ; and 
a clause  was  introduced  into  a subsequent  act,  passed 
a few  years  after,  authorising  the  transference  by  simple 
motion  of  all  actions  involving  parole  proof  from  inferior 
courts,  when  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff  was  above  £40 
in’  c,cn7-  sterling.  Under  these  enactments,  if  the  mode  of  trial 
had  been  suited  to  the  people,  nearly  the  whole  legal 
Scotland,  business  of  the  country  should  have  been  carried  into  the 
jury  court.1 

2n  Nevertheless  it  turned  out  quite  the  reverse  ; and  the 
failure™  attempt  to  introduce  jury  trial  in  civil  cases  into  Scotland 
remains  a lasting  and  instructive  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  transplanting  institutions  from  one  country  to  another, 
without  the  greatest  risk  of  entire  failure,  or  ruinous  dis- 
asters to  the  State  into  which  they  are  introduced.  J ury 
trial  has  been,  and  still  is,  a total  failure  in  Scotland ; and 
the  opinion  has  become  general  among  its  most  experi- 

* William  Adam,  Esq.  of  Blair- Adam,  who  was  mode  the  head  of  the  new 
court. 
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enced  practitioners,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
that  ever  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  country.  The  reason 
is,  that  it  is  totally  at  varianco  with  the  habits,  institu- 
tions, and  wishes  of  the  people.  Jury  trial  succeeds  in 
England,  because  it  is  not  the  trial  of  the  jury,  but  the 
trial  of  the  judge  •;  it  has  failed  in  Scotland,  because  it 
is  not  the  trial  of  the  judge,  but  the  trial  of  the  jury. 
Long  habit,  centuries  of  practice,  have  accustomed  the 
English  juries  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  bench  ; and, 
except  in  a few  cases  which  violently  excite  the  pub- 
lic mind,  those  suggestions  are  very  seldom  disregarded. 
In  Scotland,  where  the  native  turn  of  the  people  is 
opinionative  and  pugnacious,  and  the  great  object  of 
ambition  with  all  is  to  get  their  own  way,  the  first  prin- 
ciple with  juries  has  too  often  been  to  assert  their 
independence  by  disregarding  the  bench,  and  show  their 
superiority  to  others  by  throwing  overboard  the  witnesses. 
Thus  chance  and  prejudice  have  come  so  often  to  sway 
their  verdicts,  that  it  has  passed  into  a common  saying 
that  the  issue  of  a jury  trial  is  as  subject  to  hazard  as  the 
game  of  rouge-et-noir,  and  that  nothing  is  certain  in  it 
but  delay  and  expense.  The  popular  leaders  have  not 
courage  to  admit  in  public  the  entire  failure  of  their 
favourite  system  of  training  the  national  mind ; but  their 
sense  of  its  unsuitableness  to  Scotland  has  already  been 
evinced  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  giving  litigants  the 
means  of  escaping  the  much-dreaded  ordeal ; * and  so 
strongly  has  the  national  feeling  on  the  subject  been 
declared,  that  after  six-and-thirty  years  of  training  and 
bolstering  up,  the  cases  tried  by  jury  in  all  Scotland  have 
dwindled  away  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  a year ; and  instead 
of  the  Court  of  Session  being  overwhelmed,  as  was  ex- 
pected, with  hundreds  of  cases  brought  from  the  sheriff 
courts  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  jury  trial,  the  sheriff 

* The  Act  10  and  11  Victoria,  introduced  by  Lord-Advocato  Rutherfurd, 
one  of  tbo  ablest  and  moat  accomplished  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  whom  the  author 
is  proud  to  call  his  early  and  steady  friend. 
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courts  are  overwhelmed  with  as  many  thousand  cases, 
brought  before  them  to  escape  the  certain  expense  and 
uncertain  issue  of  that  species  of  decision.* 

The  uncertainty  of  jury  trial,  in  cases  which  strongly 
excited  the  public  mind,  was  strikingly  evinced  in  Eng- 
land itself  during  this  very  year.  Watson,  the  father  of 
the  culprit  who  had  shot  the  gunsmith  who  defended  his 
shop  in  the  Spafield  riot  on  December  2d,  was  tried  for 
high  treason  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  acquitted  by  the 
verdict  of  a London  jury.  This  decision  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  acts  with  which  they  were  charged, 
though  amounting  to  sedition  and  riot  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated kind,  could  scarcely  be  held,  in  reason  at  least, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  law,  to  amount  to  high  treason, 
or  a design  to  overturn  the  Government ; and  the  indict- 
ment was  brought  for  the  heavier  offence,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  English  law  recognising  at  that  period  no 
medium  between  riot  or  sedition,  which  were  misdemea- 
nours punishable  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
high  treason,  which  was  chastised  by  death.  The  wiser 
and  more  humane  Scotch  law  recognised  transportation  as 
the  appropriate  punishment  for  aggravated  cases  of  riot, 
and  sedition  bordering  on  treason — a punishment  which 
has  since,  by  special  statute,  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  for  such  offences.  But  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  another  memorable  trial,  which  took  place  in 
the  same  year  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench — of  Mr  Hone, 
for  blasphemous  libel.1  He  was  tried  three  times — once 
before  Mr  Justice  Abbot,  and  twice  before  Chief-Justice 
Ellenborough — and  on  all  these  occasions  exhibited  a 


* Tho  cases  brought  into  the  sheriff  court  of  Lanarkshire  alone,  ou  written 
pleadings,  aro  now  about  4000  annually  ; in  the  small-debt  court,  in  the  samo 
county,  which  decides,  on  oral  pleading,  cases  under  £8,  6s.  8d.,  abovo  15,000. 
Tho  county  courts  of  England,  which  havo  become  so  popular,  and  risen  to 
Buch  importance  in  so  short  a time,  have  mainly  succeeded  by  tho  ^yitors 
avoiding  jury  trial ; and  if  their  jurisdiction  is  extended,  like  that  of  tho 
sheriffs  in  Scotland,  to  cases  of  debt  and  contract  of  any  amount,  it  is  easy  to 
see  they  will  drain  away  nearly  all  the  business  from  Westminster  llall  and 
the  circuit  assizes. 
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union  of  self-possession,  readiness,  and  talent  worthy  of  chap. 

a better  cause.  He  was  on  all  the  three  acquitted  ; on  ^ 

the  two  last  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  overbearing  1817, 
manner  of  the  presiding  judge,  who  unfortunately  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  haste  of  his  temper  as  for  the  power 
of  his  intellect. 

The  contradictory  nature  of  the  verdicts  obtained  in 
three  State  trials  in  the  same  year,  and  in  regard  to  Reflection! 
crimes  of  substantially  the  same  description,  suggests  ject.  Error 
considerations  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  right  riod'fn'tho 
government  of  mankind.  Brandreth  and  twenty-three  ^liBh 
of  his  associates  were  sentenced  to  death  at  Derby  for 
exactly  the  same  crime  for  which  W atson  and  his  accom- 
plices were  acquitted  in  London.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  was  a great  defect  both  in  the  law  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  when  at  the  same  time,  and  on 
so  momentous  a crisis,  the  same  criminals  shared  so  diffe- 
rent a fate.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  this  defect  is. 

So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
absurdity  of  the  English  law,  which  admitted  no  medium 
between  high  treason,  punishable  with  death  and  its 
terrible  penalties,  and  sedition,  which  could  be  coerced 
only  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  was  to  evade  this 
difficulty  that  the  astuteness  of  the  English  lawyers 
invented  the  doctriue  of  constructive  treason,  or  the 
inference  as  to  an  intent  to  depose,  kill,  or  levy  war 
against  the  Sovereign,  from  acts  of  a seditious  tendency. 

But  although  this  doctrine  is  firmly  established  in  the 
decisions  and  dicta  of  the  English  judges,  it  has  often 
been  resisted  by  the  common  sense  and  just  feelings  of 
the  English  juries,  and  always  combated  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  ability  of  the  English  Bar.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  persuade  a jury  that  the  leaders  of  a mob, 
which  engages  in  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  pillage, 
violence,  and  depredation,  have  a design  to  dethrone  or 
assassinate  the  Sovereign.  To  get  drunk  or  fill  their 
pockets  is  probably  their  ultimatum.  It  was  this  which 
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chap.  led  to  Watson’s  acquittal,  as  it  bad  done  to  the  escape  of' 
— -J — Hardy,  Thelwall,  Horne  Tooke,  and  many  of  the  most 
1817,  dangerous  State  criminals  recorded  in  English  history. 
Indicted  for  sedition  and  riot,  they  could  not  by  possi- 
bility hare  escaped  ; and  if  transported,  they  would  have 
suffered  a punishment  suitable,  and  not  excessive,  for 
their  crimes.  In  prosecution,  the  wisest  course  always 
is  to  select  the  minor  offence,  unless  the  major  has,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  been  incurred  ; in  legislation,  to  affix  no 
punishment  to  crimes  but  such  as  the  general  feelings 
of  the  country  will  permit  to  be  carried  rigorously  into 
execution. 

The  salutary  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Good  effocta  Corpus  Act  in  this  year,  and  the  deathblow  which  it  gave, 
pemioH?  in  a short  time,  to  the  machinations  and  efforts  of  the  dis- 
corput^Act,  affected,  suggests  the  defect  in  our  institutions  to  which 
• this  distressing  uncertainty  in  the  conviction  of  State 

crimes  is  to  be  ascribed.  This  is  in  the  idea,  so  plausible 
and  unhappily  so  prevalent,  that  their  prosecution  should 
be  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  common  law.  It  no 
doubt  sounds  well  to  say  that  Government  seeks  for  no 
extraordinary  powers,  and  combats  sedition  and  treason 
with  no  other  weapons  but  those  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  ; and  loud  cheers  seldom  fail  to  follow  such 
an  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  founded  on  an  entire  fallacy  ; and  perhaps 
nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  perpetuate  disorder, 
distrust,  and  consequent  misery,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  this  miserable  delusion.  Extraordinary 
cases  require  extraordinary  remedies  ; it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  combat  them  with  ordinary  ones.  Jury  trial, 
and  the  trial  by  that  means  of  subordinate  criminals, 
does  very  well  in  common  crimes,  or  passing  local  dis- 
orders ; but  it  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  those  more  serious 
exigencies,  when  a large  party  in  the  State  is  banded  for 
some  common  political  purpose  which  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  violence  and  intimidation.  To  leave  everything 
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to  the  ordinary  remedies  of  the  law,  in  such  cases,  is  to  chap. 

leave  it  to  be  worked  by  men  liable  to  be  influenced  by I — 

prejudice  or  intimidation.  It  is,  in  effect,  little  else  but  1817- 
proclaiming  impunity  to  crimes  even  of  the  deepest  dye  ; 
or  wreaking  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  miserable  and 
deluded  followers,  while  the  selfish  and  guilty  leaders, 
whom  it  is  as  impossible  to  reach  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  as  it  is  easy  to  reach  by  an  act  of  the  executive, 
remain  wholly  untouched.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  enables  Government  to  apprehend 
such  leaders  upon  grounds  perfectly  sufficient  to  justify 
their  detention,  though  their  weight  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  a jury  in  excited  times,  is  the  appropriate 
remedy.  The  true  object  of  such  apprehension  should 
be,  not  to  imprison  the  persons  seized,  but  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country,  under  pain  of  transportation  if 
they  returned  before  the  expiration  of  a limited  time. 

The  ostracism  of  Athens,  the  banishment  of  Rome,  were 
wise  and  humane  institutions,  had  they  not  been  often 
abused  by  a tyrant  majority  ; and  he  has  little  reason  to 
complain  who  is  intercepted  in  his  projects  of  revolution- 
ising his  country,  and  sent,  till  quieter  times  return,  to 
ruminate  on  social  change  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
Lake,  or  dream  of  human  perfectibility  among  the  crowds 
of  Paris. 

Although  the  parliamentary  season  of  1817  was  not 
distinguished  by  debates  of  the  same  surpassing  magnitude  Motion 
and  importance  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  yet  there  Br^ghim 
were  one  or  two  things  deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  silent  march  of  thought,  and  consequently  of  future 
events,  which  characterised  it.  The  first  of  these  was  a country, 
motion  by  Mr  Brougham  on  the  state  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  nation,  the  scope  and  aim  of  which 
will  at  once  appear  from  the  resolutions  which  he  moved,* 

* u 1.  That  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  reduced  to  a state 
of  such  unexampled  difficulty  aa  demands  the  serious  attention  of  this  House. 

2.  That  those  difficulties  are  materially  increased  by  the  policy  pureuod  with 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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chap,  and  which  were  negatived  by  a majority  of  55,  the 
IY'  numbers  being  118  to  63.  These  resolutions,  being  by 
l817-  inference  condemnatory  of  the  neglect  alleged  to  have 
been  evinced  by  ministers,  in  not  securing  for  the  country 
those  commercial  advantages  which  might  have  been 
obtained  by  treaty  with  foreign  nations  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  were  in  the  main  of  a party  character,  and 
therefore  of  passing  interest.  But  there  were  some  re- 
marks which  fell  from  the  able  and  inquisitive  mind  of 
the  mover  which  were  of  lasting  importance,  and,  like  the 
first  streaks  of  light  in  the  eastern  horizon,  betokened  the 
complexion  of  the  day  which  was  beginning  to  dawn. 
“ The  period,”  said  he,  “ is  now  arrived  when,  the  war 
being  closed,  and  prodigious  changes  having  taken  place 
through  the  world,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
enter  on  a careful  but  fearless  revision  of  our  whole 
commercial  system,  that  we  may  be  enabled  safely,  yet 
promptly,  to  eradicate  those  faults  which  the  lapse  of 
time  has  occasioned  or  displayed ; to  retrace  our  steps 
where  we  shall  find  that  they  have  deviated  from  the  line 
of  true  policy  ; to  adjust  and  accommodate  our  laws  to 
the  alteration  of  circumstances  ; to  abandon  many  preju- 
dices, alike  antiquated  and  senseless,  unsuited  to  the 
advanced  age  in  which  we  live,  and  unworthy  of  the 
souud  judgment  which  distinguishes  the  nation.  In  the 
Navigation  Laws,  in  particular,  some  change  is  loudly 
called  for.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  good  policy  of 
that  law  when  it  was  first  introduced,  I am  quite  clear 

1 P«ri.  o«b.  that  we  have  adhered  to  it  for  a century  after  the  cir- 

XXIV.  1048,  , . , . , . , , 

1055.  cumstances  winch  alone  justified  its  adoption  have  ceased 
to  exist."1 

respect  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  a revision  of  this  system  ought 
forthwith  to  be  undertaken  by  the  House.  3.  That  the  continuance  of  those 
difficulties  is  materially  increased  by  the  severe  pressure  of  taxation  under  which 
the  country  labours,  and  which  ought  by  eveiy  practicable  means  to  be  light- 
ened. 4.  That  the  system  of  foreign  policy  pursued  by  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
has  not  been  such  as  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  this  country  those  commercial 
advantages  which  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  courts  fairly  entitled 
them  to  expect.” — Mr  Buouoham’s  /^solution*,  March  13, 1817.  Pari.  Debate*, 
xxxv.  1044. 
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If  these  ideas  of  Mr  Brougham  were  descriptive  of  the  chap. 
germ  of  the  doctrines,  the  fruit  of  Adam  Smith’s  philo-  1Y‘ 
sopby,  which  afterwards  so  widely  expanded,  and  occa-  H"7- 
sioned  so  entire  a revolution  in  the  commercial  policy  of  E«ubii»b- 
England,  other  acts  of  the  legislature,  at  the  same  time,  “t“n^ 
indicated  the  setting  in  of  an  under-current,  destined  to 
bring  nothing  but  unmixed  good  to  society.  Almost  un- 
noticed,  amid  other  parliamentary  business  which  at  the  m crimin»1 
time  excited  much  more  attention,  a bill  passed  both  Maris. 
Houses  this  year  establishing  Savings  Banks — institu- 
tions which  have  since  spread  so  widely,  and  prospered 
so  immensely  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  which,  by 
encouraging  habits  of  prudence,  frugality,  and  self-control 
among  the  working  classes,  and  fostering  the  generous 
affections  in  preference  to  the  selfish  passions,  have  gone 
far  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  most  deserving  of  the 
poor,  and  to  counteract  the  many  causes  of  debasement 
which  since  that  time  have  spread  such  ruin  amongst 
them.  In  the  same  session,  the  increasing  humanity  of 
the  general  mind  was  evinced  by  strong  statements  in 
the  House  of  Commons  regarding  military  flogging,  the 
barbarity  of  which  was  daily  attracting  more  attention, 
so  as  to  foreshadow  its  abolitiou  at  no  distant  period  ; 
and  a bill  brought  in  by  General  Thornton,  for  abolish- 
ing the  degrading  punishment  of  the  lash  in  the  case 1 P"!- |peb. 
of  females,  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  same  B3s,  m ’ 
House. 1 

The  respective  balance  of  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  materially  affected  this  year  by  the  return  Return  of 
to  the  parliamentary  arena  of  the  most  eloquent  man  on  taL™1 
one  side,  and  the  death  of  two,  not  the  least  eminent,  on 
the  other.  Mr  Canning — who,  ever  since  his  rupture  with 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  1810,  had  been  out  of  office,  andMrHom.r. 
since  1814  in  a sort  of  honourable  banishment  as  ambas- 
sador at  Lisbon — returned  to  England  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Prince- Regent,  and  accepted  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire.  His  name  will  occupy  hereafter  a 
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prominent  place  ; his  deeds  and  speeches  strongly  arrest 
the  attention  in  the  course  of  this  history.  In  June  1816, 
Mr  Ponsonby,  who  had  long  discharged  with  zeal,  ability, 
and  straightforward  honour,  the  arduous  duties  of  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  died ; and  his  lamented  loss  was  shortly 
succeeded  by  that  of  Mr  Horner,  a much  younger,  but 
more  rising  and  promising  man,  who  expired  at  Pisa, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  account  of  a pulmonary  com- 
plaint, on  8 th  February  1 81 7. 1 

Mr  Hobner  was  born  in  1778,  passed  the  Bar  in 
• Edinburgh  in  1800,  was  called  to  the  English  Bar  in 
1807,  and  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1806.  The 
son  of  a respectable  linendraper  in  Edinburgh,  he  owed 
his  elevation  in  no  degree  to  aristocratic  or  parliamentary 
influences,  so  powerful  at  that  period  in  procuring  ad- 
vancement for  others  into  situations  for  which  they  were 
not  fitted  by  nature.  Like  Mr  Canning,  Sir  S.  Ilomilly, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  many  of  the  greatest  men  whom  the 
country  can  boast,  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  entered  on  his  public  career  from  no  other  influence 
but  that  arising  from  his  known  and  acknowledged  abilities. 
His  first  seat  was  for  a Treasury  borough  (St  Ives),  for 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Kinnaird  and  the  Whig 
Government  then  in  power,  he  was  elected  in  June  1806 ; 
so  that,  like  all  the  other  great  men  of  the  day,  he  owed 
his  entry  into  public  life  to  the  nomination  boroughs.  So 
great  were  his  abilities,  and  so  high  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  his  character,  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  be- 
yond all  doubt  have  been  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
when  the  Whigs  came  into  pow'er  in  November  1830, 
and  possibly  risen  to  still  higher  situations  during  the 
.long  continuance  of  that  party  in  office  for  the  next 
twenty  years.2 

He  was  the  most  intellectual  and  profound  of  that 
remarkable  school  of  eminent  men  who  were  educated 
and  entered  life  together  at  that  period  in  Edinburgh. 
Less  eloquent  and  discursive  than  Brougham,  less  aerial 
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and  elegant  than  Jeffrey,  he  was  a much  deeper  thinker  chap. 

than  either,  and  brought  more  systematically  the  powers 1_ 

of  a clear  understanding  and  logical  reasoning  to  bear 
upon  a limited  number  of  subjects,  to  which  he  directed  Hischanw- 
his  attention.  These  he  mastered  with  consummate  abi-  orator  and 
lity.  Many  of  his  papers  on  the  corn-laws  and  the  cur- 
rency  in  the  Edinburgh  Review , as  well  as  his  speeches  ph,r- 
in  Parliament  on  the  same  subjects,  are  models  of  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning.  Yet  must  history  confess  with 
regret  that  he  stopped  Bhort  in  the  admirable  career  on 
which  he  had  entered,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a host 
of  errors  when  he  was  on  the  very  verge  of  the  most 
important  truths.  He  was  on  the  edge  of  inestimable 
discoveries  in  the  most  abstruse  branch  of  political 
science,  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  native  vigour  of 
his  understanding  and  the  clearness  of  his  perception, 
when  he  was  turned  aside  and  riveted  in  error  by  the 
influence  of  party.  He  was  the  main  author  of  the 
Bullion  Report  of  1810,  and  he  bequeathed  the  adoption 
of  its  principles  to  the  nation  by  the  bill  of  1819,  restor- 
ing cash  payments.  What  those  effects  were  will  abun- 
dantly appear  in  the  sequel,  and  need  not  be  here  antici- 
pated. It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  as  a curious  proof  of 
the  warping  even  of  the  strongest  intellects  by  the  chain 
of  party,*  that  while  he  clearly  saw  and  has  ably  illus- 
trated the  obvious  truths — that  the  great  rise  of  prices 
during  the  war  was  owing  to  the  copious  issue  of  paper 
currency,  and  that  the  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended 
on  the  return  of  peace  was  the  impossibility  of  discharg- 
ing the  debts,  public  and  private,  contracted  during  a 
plentiful  circulating  medium,  with  the  resources  of  a 
contracted  one — he  could  discern  no  other  mode  of  avert- 
ing these  dangers  but  by  instantly  rushing  into  the  con- 


• He  seriously  complained  to  Mr  Jeffrey,  then  its  editor,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review  was  too  independent,  and  not  ruffe  iently  Whiggith — a charge  which 
has  never  before  or  since,  it  is  believed,  been  brought  against  that  celebrated 
journal. — Cockburm’s  Life  of  Jeffrey,  L 478. 
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chap,  tracted  currency ; and  that  while  he  was  well  aware  that 

LL variations  in  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  are 

1818-  the  greatest  calamity  which  can  befall  a mercantile 
nation,  the  only  way  in  which  he  deemed  it  practicable 
to  avert  them  was  to  base  it  entirely  on  gold,  the  most 
eagerly  desired,  easily  transported,  and  therefore  evanes- 
cent of  earthly  things. 

2g  The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  a most  melan- 
Ho»ih  of  choly  event,  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  recollec- 
cbuiotta.  tion  of  man,  wrung  with  anguish  the  heart  of  the  whole 
Not‘6'  nation.  This  was  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  who  expired,  after  severe  and  protracted  suf- 
fering, on  the  6th  November.  This  charming  princess, 
whose  beauty,  high  spirit,  and  amiable  manners,  had 
endeared  her  to  the  whole  people,  had  lived  in  domestic 
felicity,  known  only  by  never-failing  deeds  of  kindness, 
since  her  marriage  in  May  of  the  preceding  year.  She 
was  understood  to  be  in  the  way  of  giving  an  heir  to  the 
monarchy  ; and  as  the  direct  line  of  succession  depended 
on  the  success  of  her  accouchement,  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  turned  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  the 
coming  event  from  which  so  much  was  hoped.  It  came 
at  last,  but  the  angel  of  death  at  the  same  time  entered 
the  bridal  chamber.  So  long  and  severe  were  the  suffer- 


ings of  the  princess,  during  a protracted  labour  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  that  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
infant — an  uncommonly  fine  and  healthy  prince — to  her 
preservation ; and  the  painful  sacrifice  was  made  in  vain. 
Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  royal  mother,  after  the 
delivery  was  over,  that  she  sank  rapidly,  and  expired  a 


few  hours  after.  So  great  was  his  despair  at  this  cala- 
njde,  109;  mitous  event,  that  the  principal  medical  attendant  of 
346.  her  Royal  Highness,  in  a fit  of  insanity  or  despair,  com- 


mitted suicide  a short  time  afterwards. 1 


No  words  can  paint  the  universal  consternation  and 
grief  which  seized  the  entire  nation  on  this  calamitous 
event,  which  buried  an  illustrious  princess,  the  sole 
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daughter  of  England,  and  a royal  posterity  in  a single 
tomb.  Nothing  comparable  to  it  had  been  seen  in  the 
country  since  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. Then  was  seen  how  universal  and  deep-seated  is 
the  loyalty  of  the  British  heart,  and  how  strong  and  in- 
delible the  chords  which  bind  the  people  to  their  sove- 
reign. Every  house,  from  the  ducal  palace  to  tho 
peasant’s  cottage,  was  filled  with  mourning ; tears  were 
seen  in  every  eye  ; the  bereavement  was  felt  by  all  with 
the  intensity  of  domestic  affliction.  Business  was  gene- 
rally suspended  ; scarce  a word  was  spoken  even  by  the 
most  intimate  friends  when  they  met  in  the  streets — they 
pressed  hands  and  went  on  in  silence.  The  hum  of  men 
ceased ; no  sound  was  heard  but  the  mournful  clang  of 
the  church-bells,  which  from  morn  till  night  gave  forth 
their  melancholy  peal ; minute-guns  were  fired  from  all 
the  batteries  and  ships — 

n The  flag  was  hoisted  half-mast  high, 

A mournful  signal  on  the  main, 

Seen  only  when  the  illustrious  die, 

Or  are  in  glorious  battle  slain." 

A royal  proclamation  ordered  a general  mourning. 
The  injunction  was  unnecessary ; every  human  being 
above  the  rank  of  a pauper  spontaneously  assumed  the 
garb  of  woe.  On  the  18  th  November,  when  the  funeral 
at  Windsor  took  place  with  great  solemnity,  every  church 
and  chapel  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  opened  and  filled 
with  mourning  multitudes,  whose  grief  could  find  no  other 
alleviation  but  in  its  united  expression.  Those  who  con- 
sider loyalty  as  a merely  instinctive  feeling,  which  wears 
out  and  becomes  extinct  in  the  progress  of  society,  with 
the  enlightenment  of  the  general  mind  and  tho  popularis- 
ing of  institutions,  would  do  well  to  contemplate  this  me- 
morable event,  and  to  search  the  annals  of  the  world  for 
a parallel  to  the  grief  which  then  wrung  the  British  heart 
among  rude  and  uneducated  nations,  the  most  remarkable 
for  attachment  to  the  throne. 


CHAP. 

iv. 

1817. 

30. 

Universal 
grief  of  tho 
nation  at 
this  event. 
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chap.  The  social  condition  of  the  country  and  its  general 
1V~-  prosperity  were  much  improved  in  the  year  1818.  The 
1”|1R‘  change  had  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year, 
improved  and  arose  chiefly  from  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
of  the  coun-  having  so  much  risen,  and  the  home  market  for  our  manu- 
eud'ofieir  factures  having  in  consequence  so  much  improved  from 
o”  isFa"*  the  increased  ability  of  the  rural  population  to  purchase 
them.  The  Funds,  that  sure  test  of  public  prosperity, 
rose  30  per  cent ; in  1817  the  Three  per  Cents  ascended 
from  62,  in  January  1817,  to  83  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  bankruptcies  in  England,  which  in  Feb- 
ruary 1816  were  209,  were  reduced  in  September  to  61; 
the  total  was  1575  in  the  year,  being  a decrease  of  454 
JA-R*.  from  the  preceding  year,  when  they  had  been  2029.1 
239:’App!  These  unmistakable  symptoms  of  general  amelioration 
continued  throughout  1818.  The  Funds  maintained  the 
level  they  had  reached  on  the  close  of  the  preceding  year ; 
and  the  bankruptcies  were  519  less  : they  sauk  to  1056, 
;*.».**  being  only  half  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  year  1816.2 
App.’ to  ’ The  revenue,  without  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes, 
rose  above  £1,700,000  ; and  the  money  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  which  in  1817  had  been  £14,514,000, 
rose  in  1818  to  £15,339,000,  being  somewhat  above  the 
loans  of  the  year.*  Wheat,  on  an  average  of  the  year, 
sold  at  98s. — a high  price  indeed,  but  a considerable 
reduction  from  the  preceding  year,  when  it  had  been 
116s.;  and  such  was  the  affluence  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  general  confidence  reposed  in  that  establish- 
ment, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  last 
discussion  on  the  subject  in  1817,  boasted,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  bank  had  begun  voluntarily  to  resume 
> Pari.  Deb.  payments  in  cash  ; that  nothing  would  prevent  the 
Hughci, vi.'  restriction  of  cash  payments  from  expiring  in  July  1818; 
and  that  even  in  foreign  countries  the  notes  of  the  bank 
were  taken  in  preference  to  gold.3 

* Net  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  1 81 7,  . . . £52,055,913 

in  1818,  . . . 53,747,795 

— Poster's  Pari.  Tablet. 
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The  cause  of  this  great  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  chap. 

the  country,  and,  of  consequence,  of  the  Government,  was  ! — 

the  continued  suspension  of  cash  payments  to  the  5th  18,8' 
July  1818,  according  to  the  act  of  1817,  already  noticed.1  cwof 
As  the  dreadful  crash  and  distress  of  1816  had  arisen  ed  prospe- 
from  the  sudden  and  prodigious  contraction  of  the  country  .. 
bankers’  issues,  which  took  place  from  the  prospect  of  $ <5.  ’ 
immediately  being  obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in  cash — 
which  at  once  reduced  their  circulation  from  £22,700,000 
in  1814  to  £15,894,000  in  1816 — so  the  postponement 
of  cash  payments  by  the  bill  of  1816  had  a directly 
opposite  effect.  The  circulation  both  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  country  banks  increased  rapidly  with 
the  period  during  which  cash  payments-  were  postponed, 
and  in  1818  it  had  become  above  £6,000,000  more  than 
it  had  been  in  1816.*  The  necessary  effect  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  was  a restoration  of  confidence,  a 
general  rise  of  prices,  augmented  undertakings  by  capi- 
talists, and  improved  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes. 

The  greater  activity  thus  communicated  to  trade  appeared 
in  the  increase  of  the  exports,  which  rose  in  1818  to 
£45,180,000  declared  value,  from  £40,180,000  in  the 
preceding  year;t  but  the  vast  addition  made  to  the  well- 
being of  all  classes  was  evinced  still  more  clearly  by 


• Years. 

Bank  of  England. 

Circulation  of 
Country  Banks. 

Total. 

1814 

£24,801,080 

£22,700,000 

£47,601,080 

1815 

27,261,650 

19,011,000 

46,272,650 

1816 

27,013,620 

. 15,096,000 

42,109,620 

1817 

27,397,900 

1 5,894,000 

43,291,900 

1818 

27,771,070 

20,507,000 

48,278,070 

— Alison's  Europe,  chap,  xcri.,  Appendix. 


t Years. 

Exports,  official  value, 
British,  Irish, and  Colonial. 

Imports,  official  value. 

1816 

£49,197,850 

£27,431,604 

1817 

50,404,111 

30,834,299 

1818 

53,560,338 

36,889,182 

— Porter's  Progrem  of  the  Nation,  third  edition,  p.  356. 
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chap,  the  great  increase  of  the  imports,  which  advanced  from 
— !!•_  £27,000,000  in  1816  to  £36,000,000  in  1818. 

18 18’  So  confident  were  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
step,  o'r the  land  in  the  continuance  of  these  favourable  circumstances, 
and  of  their  ability  to  continue  cash  payments,  that  in 
papmenu.  january  1817  they  issued  a notice  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  payments  in  specie  of  outstanding  notes 
of  a certain  description,  amounting  to  about  £1,000,000 
sterling.  Gold  was  so  plentiful  that  it  had  fallen  to 
£3,  18s.  6d.  an  ounce,  and  very  little  of  the  cash  at  that 
rate  was  taken  up.  The  success  of  this  experiment  in- 
duced the  directors  to  issue  a notice,  in  October  1817, 
that  they  would  pay  cash  for  notes  of  every  description 
issued  prior  to  the  1st  January  of  that  year.  But  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  very  different,  and  gave  a 
premonitory  warning  of  what  might  be  expected  to  ensue 
if  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  permanently 
closed.  The  deficient  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had 
caused  a considerable  importation  of  grain,  amounting  to 
above  1,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  alone — a quantity 
unexampled  in  those  days  ; and  to  meet  the  bills  drawn 
for  payment  of  their  price,  and  also  supply  the  wants  of 
the  numerous  English  who  were  flocking  to  the  Continent 
in  search  of  health,  amusement,  or  economy,  and  pay  up 
a French  loan  of  £5,000,000,  a very  great  drain  for  gold 
set  in  upon  the  Bank,  and  the  sum  paid  in  cash  for  these 
notes  before  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £2,600,000. 
This  alarming  drain,  and  the  total  disappearance  from  the 
country  of  the  coin  thus  withdrawn  from  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank,  at  length  convinced  Ministers  of  the  impolicy  of 
lfniTfis-*8'  enforcing  the  return  to  cash  payments  on  ,5th  July  1818, 
Pari.  p«b.  as  it  then  stood  regulated  by  law,  and  led  to  important 
1230,1233.  debates  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  threw  increas- 
ing light  on  that  all-important  subject.1 

On  the  part  of  Opposition  it  was  urged  by  Mr  Tierney, 
Lord  Althorpe,  and  Sir  H Parnell : “We  have  now,  at 
the  dose  of  the  war,  in  round  numbers,  £800,000,000  of 
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funded,  and  40,000,000  of  unfunded  debt — rather  an  chap. 

appalling  prospect,  against  which  it  is  futile  to  set  off  our  ^ 

Sinking  Fund  of  £14,000,000,  since,  although  we  keep  up  w^8' 
that  fund,  it  is  done  only  by  borrowing  money  annually,  Argument 
in  Exchequer  bills  or  otherwise,  to  nearly  an  equal  amount.  sumptloT 
The  advantageous  terms  on  which  it  appears  a loan  could  J'lyment! 
now  be  negotiated,  proves  indeed  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  country.  But  is  there  any  man  in  his  senses  who  JJtt1* 
would  maintain  that  this  prosperity  should  be  based  on 
a circulation  not  convertible  into  specie  ? On  all  sides  it 
would  be  heard,  God  forbid  1 The  suspension  of  cash 
payments  was  never  defended  but  as  a measure  of  neces- 
sity, justified  by  an  unprecedented  combination  of  circum- 
stances. How,  then,  has  it  happened  that,  in  the  third 
year  of  peace,  the  same  measure  is  necessary,  which  was 
only  justified  by  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  a most 
extraordinary  war  ? Why  is  the  pledge  given  as  to  the 
return  to  cash  payments  in  July  1818  not  to  be  redeemed? 

It  may  be  true  that  British  capitalists,  from  a super- 
abundance of  money,  have  engaged  largely  in  foreign 
loans,  and  that  seventy-nine  thousand  travellers  are 
gratifying  their  desires  by  going  abroad ; but  are  such 
trivial  circumstances  to  be  gravely  stated  as  grounds  for 
an  entire  subversion  of  our  monetary  system  ? The  sus- 
pension of  Mr  Pitt  in  1797  was  expressly  rested  on  the 
most  overpowering  necessity — a general  run  upon  the 
bank,  which  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin — a universal 
panic  and  hoarding  in  the  country,  and  vast  loans  in 
specie  to  foreign  countries.  Can  there  be  a more  complete 
contrast  than  this  state  of  matters  affords,  to  the  present 
time,  when  we  are  at  profound  peace  with  all  the  world, 
when  there  were  no  foreign  subsidies,  no  threat  of  inva- 
sion, but  increasing  and  apparently  lasting  prosperity  ? 

“ Did  not  the  House  of  Commons,  two  years  ago,  when  ^ 
there  really  was  a panic  and  great  distress  in  the  country,  Continued, 
even  then  enter  into  a solemn  pledge  that  cash  payments 
were  to  be  resumed  in  next  July  ? And  have  we  not  been 
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CHAP. 

IV. 


1818. 


86. 

Continued. 


told  that  such  is  the  confidence  in  the  bank,  and  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  its  solidity,  that  cash  payments  to  a cer- 
tain extent  have  voluntarily  been  resumed  on  the  part  of 
that  establishment!  Is  it  expedient,  is  it  decorous,  under 
such  prosperous  circumstances,  to  violate  a pledge  given 
in  such  adverse  ones  1 The  bank  directors  profess  their 
willingness  to  resume  cash  payments,  and  have  evinced 
the  sincerity  of  their  declarations  by  their  voluntary  acts  ; 
where,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  violating  the  faith  of  Par- 
liament 1 Is  the  House  satisfied  that  all  that  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Bullion  Committee  should  be  set  aside  ? 
Is  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  an  excessive  issue  of 
paper  must  have  an  effect  on  the  price  of  gold  ? The 
market  price  of  gold  is  at  present  four  shillings  an  ounce 
above  tbe  Mint  price;  is  not  that  difference  to  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  excess  of  paper  in  circulation,  than  the 
foreign  loans  now  in  course  of  payment  ? Supposing 
the  loan  to  France  is  £10,000,000,  and  the  money  re- 
quired by  travellers  and  foreign  indemnities  £20,000,000 
more,  still  a large  part  of  this  sum  would  be  sent  out  in 
goods,  and  a still  larger  in  advances  by  foreign  capitalists. 
But  even  supposing  the  whole  were  sent  out  in  gold — 
would  that  occasion  a run  upon  the  bank  1 Would  it 
not  soon  improve  the  exchanges,  and,  by  rendering  gold 
dear  in  this  country,  quickly  bring  it  back,  and  furnish 
the  bank  with  the  means  of  replenishing  its  coffers  ? On 
every  ground,  then,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  bank ; for  if  it 
can  resume  cash  payments,  it  should  be  constrained  im- 
mediately to  do  so  ; if  it  cannot,  the  public  should  be 
informed  to  what  cause  the  inability  is  owing,  and  what 
prospect  there  is  of  cash  payments  ever  being  resumed. 

“ There  are  some  persons  in  this  country  who  antici- 
pate all  sorts  of  horrors  from  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments — that  nobody  would  receive  rents,  the  funds  be 
reduced  to  zero,  and  a general  bankruptcy  ensue.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  apprehensions  are 
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either  altogether  unfounded,  or  greatly  exaggerated.  If  chap. 
cautiously  gone  about,  it  would  be  attended  with  little  or  — — - ’ — 
no  disadvantage.  But  even  if  the  evils  represented  were  18l8‘ 
in  a great  degree  well  founded,  would  they  not  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  mercantile 
speculations  of  all  sorts  are  kept,  by  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  as  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  1 It 
would  be  better  to  declare  at  once  that  the  bank  is 
never  to  resume  payments  in  specie,  than  to  go  on  every 
year  postponing  the  return  from  year  to  year,  and,  in 
consequence,  alternately  fostering  speculation  by  an  exces- 
sive issue  of  paper,  and  ruining  the  speculators  by  its 
sudden  contraction.  The  ouly  criterion  by  which  it  can 
be  known  whether  or  not  an  issue  of  paper  has  become 
excessive,  is  its  convertibility  into  cash.  When  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  every  note  issued  in  specie  is  taken  away, 
this  criterion  is  entirely  lost ; there  is  no  longer  any 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  issues ; and  the  enormous 
profits  accruing  from  them  to  the  bank  will  soon  render 
them  excessive.  * 

“ Recent  events  have  too  clearly  illustrated  the  reality  g? 
of  this  danger.  In  1816,  the  average  circulation  of  the  Concluded. 
Bank  of  England  was  £26,500,000;  in  1817  it  was 
£28,200,000 — so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  that 
species  of  paper  alone  of  two  millions,  although  the  re- 
sources and  loans  of  1816  were  £82,000,000,  and  in  1817 
only  £69,000,000.  The  average  circulation  of  country 
banks  before  1816  was  £21,000,000;  it  was  reduced 
by  fully  a third  during  that  year,  but  it  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  same  amount  in  1817  ; — so  that,  between 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  country  banks,  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  the  circulation  in  one  year  of  no 
less  than  £9,000,000!  Was  there  any  intelligible  cause, 
any  plausible  excuse  even,  for  such  an  excessive  issue — 
the  result  evidently  of  the  postponement  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  in  specie  1 Was  there  any  man  of  common 
honesty  who  could  deny,  in  these  circumstances,  that 
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chap,  inquiry  is  necessary  1 What  has  become  of  all  this 
ry‘—  money  1 Could  it  have  any  other  effect  but  raising  the 
1818.  prjgg  Gf  everything  1 Is  not  the  great  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Funds  in  the  last  year  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  circumstance  1 And  what  limit  can  be 
* Pari.  im.  assigned  to  future  danger,  when  in  so  short  a time,  and 
under  circumstances  so  little  justifying  it,  so  excessive  an 
over-issue  has  taken  place  ri  ” 1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  answered  by  the  Ch&ncellor 
Annrerby  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr  Huskisson,  and  Mr  Thornton — 
thoMm1"-  „ rpke  grounds  on  which  the  appointment  of  a committee 
to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank  are  rested,  are 
entirely  fallacious.  The  internal  state  of  the  country 
had  never  been  so  distressed  as  it  was  in  1816,  and  it 
had  never  revived  so  rapidly  as  it  did  in  the  last  half  of 
1817,  and  first  months  of  1818.  The  issues  of  country 
banks  had  increased  by  at  least  £6,000,000  during 
that  period ; but  why  had  they  increased  ? Simply  be- 
cause the  great  impulse  communicated  to  the  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  during  that 
period,  called  for  an  enlargement  of  the  issue  to  carry  it 
on.  The  difference  between  the  market  and  the  mint 
price  of  gold  was  erroneously  considered  as  a test  of  the 
superabundance  of  paper  in  the  home  market ; but  it  in 
reality  arose  from  a very  different  cause — the  gold  which 
was  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  up  foreign  loans,  and 
meet  the  wants  of  British  travellers.  The  experience 
of  late  years  decisively  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  in  1810,  that  the  difference  between 
the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold  was  owing  to  an 
over-issue  of  paper,  and  was  measured  by  its  amount, 
was  decisively  disproved  by  the  facts  which  had  since 
occurred.  In  1814  the  bank  issues  were  £23,600,000, 
and  the  market  price  of  gold  was  £5,  10s.  per  ounce; 
in  1815  the  bank  paper  was  £26,300,000,  and  the  price 
of  gold  had  fallen  to  £4,  6s.  6d.  per  ounce  ; — proving 
that  the  price  of  gold  was  owing  to  the  enhanced  de- 
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mand  for  it  on  the  Continent  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  chap. 
foreign  war,  and  not  to  any  excess  in  the  domestic  cir-  _! — 
culation.  ,8W’ 

“The  immense  loans  which  the  French  Government 
has  been  obliged  to  contract  in  the  present  year,  amount-  Continued, 
ing  to  no  less  than  £30,000,000  sterling,  most  of  which 
required  to  be  negotiated  in  England,  necessarily  occa- 
sioned a very  great  drain  of  gold  from  this  country,  for 
which  it  behoved  the  directors  of  the  bank  to  make  pro- 
vision. Add  to  this  a loan  of  £5,000,000,  actually  nego- 
tiating at  this  moment  in  London.  These  loans  were 
eight  times  the  amount  of  the  Austrian  loans,  in  1796, 
of  £4,500,000,  which  the  directors  at  that  period,  by  a 
solemn  resolution  laid  before  Mr  Pitt,  declared  would,  if 
repeated,  prove  fatal  to  the  bank.  It  is  true,  the  post- 
ponement of  cash  payments  for  a year  is  a deviation  from 
what  was  formerly  proposed  and  intended ; but  if  cir- 
cumstances change,  must  not  the  corresponding  measures 
change  also  ? The  sudden  disappearance  of  gold,  to  the 
amount  of  £2,500,000  in  October  last,  not  only  from  the 
coffers  of  the  bank,  but  from  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  should  be  a warning  of  the  danger  of  recurring 
to  cash  payments  when  extensive  remittances  of  gold 
required  to  bo  made  to  foreign  countries,  either  for  com- 
mercial transactions  or  foreign  loans.  No  doubt,  by  an 
unlimited  issue  of  gold  from  the  bank,  provided  they 
could  get  it  to  issue,  it  might  be  possible  to  turn  the 
present  adverse  exchanges  in  favour  of  this  country.  But 
where  was  the  bank  to  find  gold  adequate  to  counter- 
balance the  greater  part  of  a loan  of  £30,000,000,  all 
payable  in  specie,  which  was  to  go  from  this  country  ? 

“The  proper  time  for  resuming  cash  payments  is  40 
when  the  exchanges  are  at  or  above  par.  The  great  Concluded, 
danger  of  a paper  circulation  is  its  tendency  to  increase 
itself,  from  the  profit  with  which  such  increase  is  attended 
to  the  issuers  ; and  if  the  bank  had  been  prepared  with 
gold,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  returned  to 
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chap,  cash  payments  last  year  ; but  this  year  the  thing  was 
1V'  impossible.  The  exchanges,  from  the  large  importations 
1818-  of  foreign  grain,  and  the  immense  foreign  loans  negotiated 
in  this  country,  were  so  much  against  us,  that  to  do  so 
at  this  time  was  out  of  the  question.  The  loans  were, 
for  the  most  part,  remitted  to  the  Continent  in  bills  of 
exchange  ; and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a considerable 
part  of  such  bills  may  be  paid  in  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country.  But  they  cannot  all  be  so  paid,  especially 
when  loans  to  a very  large  amount  have  to  be  remitted  ; 
because  the  foreign  recipients  of  the  loans  cannot  take  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  goods  ; they  can  take  only  so  much 
as  their  inhabitants  are  willing  to  purchase  and  able  to 
pay  for.  The  balance,  which  is  often  very  large,  must  all 
be  paid  in  money  ; and  the  fact  of  the  exchanges  being 
now  so  much  against  us,  proves  that  the  foreign  markets 
arc  already  overstocked  with  our  manufactures,  and  that 
the  only  thing  they  will  take  is  our  gold,  for  which  there 
1 p"!:.D'b-  is  a never-failing  demand.1  * Upon  this  debate  the  House 
435,498.  of  Commons  supported  Ministers  by  a majority  of  65 — 
the  numbers  being  164  to  99.  The  Committee  moved 


* On  this  occasion  Mr  Huskisson  used  these  expressions,  which  subsequent 
events  have  rendered  prophetic  : “ The  facility  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  of 
extending  her  paper  circulation  has  had  the  like  effect  that  hod  been  found  to 
arise  from  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America ; for,  by  increasing  the  circu- 
lating medium  over  the  world  to  the  extent  of  forty  millions,  it  proportionally 
facilitated  the  means  of  barter,  and  gave  a stimulus  to  industry.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  bank  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  gold  on  the  Continent  to 
meet  its  engagements  with  the  public  here,  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
Continent  was  diminished;  and  as  the  Continental . States  did  not  enjoy  the 
credit  possessed  by  this  country,  and  were  thereby  debarred  from  increasing 
their  paper  circulation,  the  result  was  discernible  in  the  great  confusion  and 
deterioration  of  property  that  had  taken  place  on  the  Continent  during  the 
Inst  two  years.  Indeod,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  much  of  the  dietrese 
that  had  prevailed  upon  the  Continent  was  fairly  attributable  to  the  purchase 
of  bullion  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  increase  of  the  circulating  medium 
of  this  country  has  given  a great  stimulus  to  its  arts  and  industry  : it  was  only 
to  be  lamented  that,  while  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  had  so  much 
improved,  the  comforts  and  rewards  of  the  labourers  had  been  much  reduced. 
The  population  of  the  country  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  circulating  medium  had  advanced  ; but  though  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  labour,  its  wages,  measured  by  the  existing  price  of  grain,  were 
diminished.  But  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  under  the  extended 
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for  by  Mr  Tierney  was  refused,  and  the  suspension  of  chap. 
cash  payments  was  continued  till  5th  July  1819.  1 — 

This,  like  everything  relating  to  the  currency,  and,  in  *®18, 
consequence,  general  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  cm  of  in-^ 
was  by  far  the  most  important  measure  of  this  session  of  persons 
Parliament.  But  others  deserving  of  mention  also  took  under  the 
place.  Under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
a great  number  of  persons  had  been  arrested  under  war-  ^“  Corpus 
rants  from  the  Home  Office  in  the  preceding  year  ; and 
one  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  Government  in  the 
session  of  1818  was  to  move  for  a committee  to  report, 
with  a view  to  a bill  of  indemnity  to  Ministers  for  their 
proceedings  in  regard  to  the  persons  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned without  being  brought  to  trial.  In  the  debates 
which  ensued  on  this  subject,  the  most  vehement  attacks 
were  made  on  Ministers,  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
been,  in  fact,  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  by  the  employment  of  spies  to  excite  it.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  in  reply,  rested  on  the  information  transmitted 
to  Government  by  the  highest  magistrates  and  function- 
aries in  the  kingdom — in  particular,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 

currency,  is  proved  by  facts  beyond  all  dispute.  From  1654  to  1758  there  had 
not  been  oue  bill  of  enclosure — and  this  country  imported  corn  ; — from  1754  to 
1790,  during  which  there  had  been  a rapid  increase  of  the  circulating  medium 
by  imports  from  the  mines  of  America,  bills  of  enclosure  to  the  number  of  8500 
had  been  passed,  and  this  country  had  become  an  exporting  country.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  producing  any  serious  convulsion  ; at 
the  same  time,  nothing  lias  tended  more  to  create  alarm  than  the  clamour  raised 
on  the  subject  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank.  It  was  no* 
torious  that  in  Scotland,  even  previous  to  the  restriction  upon  cash  payments  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  principal  currency  was  in  paper,  and  that  there  was 
very  little  gold  currency  in  that  country.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  happy  system 
of  the  chartered  banks  in  Scotland,  that,  even  in  the  years  1793  and  1796, 
when  the  pressure  was  felt  as  so  distressing  in  England,  no  inconvenience  was 
fdt  in  that  country  from  want  of  a metallic  currency.  Nevertheless,  he  felt 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  resume  cash  payments  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ; and  he  was  convinced  that,  by  a gradual,  temperate,  and  cautious 
conduct,  the  resumption  might  take  place  without  risking  any  material 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  country — Mr  Hubkisson’s  Speech,  May  1, 

1818;  Pari.  Deb.,  xxxviii.  490,  491.  It  is  hard  to  find  a speech  in  which 
more  valuable  and  decisive  facts  are  adduced  on  one  side,  or  more  erroneous 
opinions,  notwithstanding,  adhered  to  on  the  other,  than  in  this  very  remark- 
able oration. 

YOL.  I.  Z 
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chap.  Whig  lord-lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — 
1V'  as  to  the  disturbances  being  the  result  of  a settled  con- 
1818-  spiracy  to  overturn  the  Government,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  requisite  information  to  trace  it 
out  without  the  employment  of  agents  who  might  get 
into  the  confidence  of  the  disaffected.  After  very  warm 
debates,  the  bill  of  indemnity  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities — that  in  the  Commons  being  82  to  23 — in  the 
Lords,  93  to  27  ; the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  allowed  to  expire  on  the  1st  March ; and  Lord 
Sidmouth  communicated  the  gratifying  information  that 
any  further  continuance  of  it  was  no  longer  required,  and 
that  only  two  persons  who  had  been  apprehended  under 
it  remained  still  in  custody.*  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  during  this  trying  time  was  the  subject  of 
vehement  party  condemnation  when  it  was  going  on  ; 
but,  like  all  other  conduct  which  is  at  once  judicious, 
i p«i.  Deb.  necessary,  and  intrepid,  it  obtained  in  the  end  the  ap- 
338*395'  plause  eYen  °f  lt3  most  impassioned  opponents ; and  his 
' bi°grapher  may  well  pride  himself  on  the  testimony  borne 
■ns/eii,  to  it,  twenty-five  years  after,  by  one  of  the  most  deter- 
2-J3!  * ’ mined  of  his  parliamentary  antagonists.1  + 

The  troops  voted  for  the  army  in  1818  were  113,640 

* “ I cannot  conclude  without  calling  to  your  recollection  that  all  this 
tumultous  assembling,  rioting,  and  so  forth,  is  not  the  consequence  of  distress, 
want  of  employment,  scarcity,  or  dearness  of  provisions,  but  is  the  offspring  of 
a revolutionary  spirit ; and  nothing  short  of  a complete  change  in  the  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  country  is  in  the  contemplation  of  their  leaders  and 
agitators.” — Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Dec.  17,  1817  ; Sidmouth's 
Jjife,  iii.  214. 

+ “ As  I have  been  correcting  the  press  of  the  third  volume  of  our  dear 
friend  Lord  Wellesley's  memoirs,  in  the  third  volume  of  my  * Statesmen/  I 
thought  your  lordship  would  like  to  see  the  just,  and  most  just,  tribute  which 
I have  paid  to  your  public  conduct.  I well  know  that  nothing  would  have 
gratified  more  him  who  unceasingly  ascribed  so  much  of  his  success  to  your 
wise  and  generous  support — Lord  Brougham  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1843  ; Sidmouth' s Life,  iii,  222.  The  passage  alluded  to  was  in  these 
words  : “ Lord  Wellesley  was  only  prevailed  on  to  retain  his  position  in  India, 
at  a most  critical  period  of  Indian  history,  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  Mr 
Pitt's  Government,  who  gave  him,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  did,  with  hie  character- 
istic courage,  sagacity,  and  firmness,  their  steady  support  Lord  Wellesley 
always  gratefully  acknowledged  the  merits  and  services  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  to 
whom,  through  life,  he  had  been  much  attached.” — Statesmen  of  the  Time  of 
George  III.,  iii.  309. 
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men,  including  those  in  France,  being  a reduction  of  chap. 
22,000  from  those  voted  in  the  preceding  year ; and  n' 
20,000,  including  6000  marines,  only  were  proposed  for  11:1 8- 
the  navy.  The  great  reduction  of  these  numbers,  com-  Miliary 
pared  with  the  establishment  which  had  been  kept  up  at  f"rdc  “»a  al 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  was  150,000  soldiers  vot*d>  “ni 
and  39,000  sailors,  showed  how  much  the  resources  of 
Government  had  been  hampered  by  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  and  how  much  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax — 
as  Lord  Castlereagh  had  predicted  it  would — disabled 
the  country  from  maintaining  the  establishment  called  for 
by  its  multifarious  and  widespread  dependencies.  The 
average  number  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
January  to  June  1817,  had  been  £27,339,000  ; but 
from  July  to  December  it  rose  to  £29,210,000,  and 
continued  above  £28,000,000  through  1818  ; and  dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  issues  of  the  country  bankers  in- 
creased above  £6,000,000.  This  considerable  increase 
in  the  circulating  medium  was  attended  by  a correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  revenue,  and  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom.  The  entire  income  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1818  was 
£68,294,568,  of  which  £10,850,000  was  loans  or 
advances  on  Exchequer  bills,  leaving  £57,444,568  for 
the  net  revenue  from  taxation— -a  great  increase  from  the 
preceding  year,  when  it  had  been  £55,783,000  only.1  ir.  § lit.0' 
The  cheering  effect  of  this  chango  appeared  in  k still 
more  decisive  manner  in  the  state  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
which  now  began  to  exceed  the  loan  borrowed  during 
the  year,  and  so  to  afford  a prospect  of  a real  reduction 
of  the  debt.  The  surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
this  year  was  no  less  than  £15,038,000,  and  the  loans 
contracted  £10,850,000,  leaving  a balance  of  £4, 188,000 
really  paid  off.  In  addition  to  this,  £27,000,000  of 
Exchequer  bills  were  funded  this  year,  the  money  for 
which  was  borrowed  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  £4 
per  cent.  In  the  course  of  his  statement  on  the  Budget, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  that  such 
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chap,  bad  been  the  progress  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  between 

2 — 1st  November  1815,  and  1st  June  1818,  it  had  paid  off 

1818‘  £50,000,000  of  stock,  and  was  now  above  £15,000,000 

a-year.  The  entire  sum  paid  off  by  the  Sinking  Fund, 
Account^'  s'nce  ^s  commencement  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1786,  was 
x*s2D39‘  £347,119,000 — a fact  speaking  volumes  as  to  the  wis- 
App.,  »nd  dom  of  his  finance  system,  and  the  wonders  which  it 
2-j(s.'T'  ’ would  have  effected  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt 
had  it  been  adhered  to  by  his  successors.1 

The  expenditure  of  1818,  as  ascertained  by  the  ac- 
Expemii-  counts  laid  before  Parliament  in  1819,  amounted  to 
incrixM^of  £68,821,000,  of  which  no  less  than  £46,800,000  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  Sinking  Fund.  This  was 
intend  a trifling  reduction  since  the  preceding  year,  when  the 
Isis.  ‘ expenditure  had  been  £68,875,000.*  The  accounts  of 
exports,  imports,  and  shipping  exhibited  a steady  and 
gratifying  increase  since  the  year  of  woeful  depression, 
1816,  which  will  best  appear  by  comparing  the  returns  for 
these  different  years  together. f The  increase  of  imports 
and  shipping  inwards,  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed, 

* Items  or  Public  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1818. 


Interest  of  debt  and  Sinking  Fund,  . . . £46,849,153 

Civil  List,  Ac., 2,876,079 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland,  ....  129,627 

Other  payments  out  of  Consolidated  Fund,  • 483,471 

Navy,  ........  6,521,714 

Ordnance, 1,407,807 

Army, 8,517,044 

Foreign  Loans, 206 

Local  Issues,  .......  60,078 

Miscellaneous, 2,620,891 


£68,9G6,070 

Deduct  loan  to  East  India  Company,  . 144,636 


Total,  ....  £68,821,437 

— Ann.  Reg.  1819,  p.  408,  Pari.  Accounts. 


f Years. 

Exports,  official  value. 
Horae  and  Colonial,  Great 
Britain. 

Imports,  official  value. 
Home  and  Colonial,  Great 
Britain. 

Shipping  inwards. 

1817 

£50,404,111 

£80,834,299 

1,795,138  tons. 

1818 

53,500,338 

36,885,182 

2,070,132  ... 

1819 

42,438,989 

30,276,810 

2,648,851  ... 

~—Ann.  Reg.  1819,  pp.  404,  407,  Pari.  Accounts . Porter,  356. 
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in  three  years,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  chap. 

the  total  exports,  home  and  colonial ; for  the  shipping 1V' 

had  advanced  from  17  to  26,  and  the  imports  from  1818- 
30  to  40,  but  the  exports  only  from  51  to  56.  As  this 
took  place  at  a time  when  industry  in  all  its  brandies  at 
home  was  adequately  protected  by  fiscal  duties,  it  affords 
decisive  evidence  that  the  internal  consumption  of  the 
country  had,  during  this  period  of  an  expanded  currency, 
undergone  even  a greater  increase  than  its  manufactures 
for  the  export  sale,  and  that  agriculture  and  the  staple 
branches  of  domestic  industry  had,  in  a great  degree, 
recovered  from  the  state  of  depression  in  which,  from  the 
ruinous  effect  of  low  prices,  they  were  sunk  in  the  first 
year  after  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  still  labouring  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Gnu^ifa 
income  tax,  Ministers  had  the  courage  to  propose,  and™!!””™ 
the  House  of  Commons  the  virtue  to  vote,  a grant  of church**- 
£1,000,000  sterling  towards  the  building  of  new  churches, 
chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  districts.*  The  necessity  of 
this  was  very  apparent ; for,  in  many  counties,  hundreds 

* It  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  proposing  this  grant, 
that  the  proportion  of  persona  who  could  be  accommodated  in  the  existing 
churches  and  chapels,  to  the  existing  population  in  the  under-mentioned  towns 
and  districts,  stood  as  follows  : — 


Population  in 
1811. 

Sittings  in 
churches. 

Deficiency. 

London,  

1,129,461 

720,091 

161,536 

977,915 

York  diocese,  . . . 

139,163 

720,091 

Chester  diocese,  . . . 

1,286,702 

228,690 

1,040,006 

Winchester  diocese. 

825,209 

69,503 

265,706 

Liverpool,  .... 

94,376 

79,459 

21,000 

73,370 

Manchester,  .... 

10,950 

68,509 

Marylebone,  .... 

75,624 

8,700 

66,924 

— Pari.  Debates,  xxxvii.  1119,  1122. 

See  also  a very  interesting  publication  on  church  accommodation,  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Yates,  replete  with  valuable  information. 

A parliamentary  return  in  this  year  showed  that  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales— 

Churches  and  chapels, ! lljm  j for  a P°PuUtion  sboVe  10*000*000 

Glebe  housed  fit  for  residence, 

Benefices  under  £100  2274 

Do.  under  £150  8503 

— Hoaass,  vi.  362,  and  Pari.  Hep.,  No.  79,  1818. 
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chap,  of  thousands  of  persons  had,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  the  establishment  of  manufactories  or  open- 
1818.  jng  0f  minC3)  been  suddenly  huddled  together,  for  whom 
the  old  parish  accommodation,  calculated  for  perhaps  an 
hundredth  part  of  their  amount,  was  wholy  inadequate. 
The  necessary  result  of  this  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a vast 
increase  of  dissent  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  Buch 
great  and  growing  communities ; and,  on  the  other,  a still 
greater  increase  of  that  profligate  and  sensual  class,  the 
parent  of  crime,  which  lived  altogether  without  God  in 
the  world.  The  money  was  raised  by  Exchequer  bills, 
and  was  aided,  to  the  amount  of  above  thirty  per  cent, 
by  munificent  subscriptions  of  private  individuals ; yet 
all  fell  lamentably  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  objection  that  such 
grants,  being  for  the  promotion  of  a particular  religion, 
should  not  come  from  the  public  funds,  which  are  obtained 
by  assessment  from  all  sects.  It  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  des- 
titute poor,  who  cannot  pay  for  it  themselves,  and  the 
building  of  additional  churches  is  the  first  step  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty.  The  religious  accommodation 
provided  should  always  be  in  the  established  faith  of  the 
country,  being  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants, and  which  the  nation  has  deemed  the  true  one — 
just  as  the  defenders  of  the  country  should  be  arrayed 
under  the  national  banners,  and  in  the  national  uuiform, 
whatever  their  private  opinions  may  be.  For  those  who 
i r»ri  Deb  11  ot  approve  of  it,  and  prefer  the  luxury  of  dissent, 

«*«>•  every  possible  facility,  in  the  way  of  private  estab- 

ixxviii.  lishment,  should  be  given ; but  the  State  can,  with  pro- 

48’’.  ’ priety,  from  the  public  funds,  support  only  its  own 

spiritual  militia.1 

Another  benevolent  and  most  praiseworthy  attempt 
was  made  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  not  attended  with  the  same  beneficial  results. 
This  was  a treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  on  23d  Septem- 
ber 1817,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  which 
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gave  rise,  in  the  next  session,  to  interesting  debates  in  chap 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  By  this  treaty,  in  conside- 


1818. 


ration  of  the  sum  of  £400,000  to  be  paid  by  Great  ^ 
Britain,  on  the  20th  February  1818,  as  an  indemnity  to  ™tii 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  traffic,  the  court  of  Madrid  tlie  aboli- 
engaged,  from  and  after  the  30th  May  1820,  that  the 
slave  trade  should  be  absolutely  abolished ; and  that,  f^23, 
from  that  date,  “it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  purchase  slaves,  or  to 
carry  on  the  slave  trade  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  upon  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever.” It  was  declared  unlawful,  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  for  Spanish  ships  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  on 
any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the 
equator ; and  a reciprocal  right  of  search  on  the  part  of 
ships  of  war  of  both  countries  was  expressly  provided 
for.  A similar  treaty  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  was  concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands j1  and  tribunals,  composed  of  judges  from  both  coun- 1 suy  n, 
tries,  were  appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the  seized  vessels; 1818- 
and  a bill  passed,  establishing  similar  mixed  tribunals  for 
vessels  seized  belonging  to  Portugal,  which  had  already 
consented  to  the  abolition.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
how  these  treaties,  conceived  in  a noble  spirit,  were 
evaded,  and  how  long,  and  with  what  cruelty,  the  slave 
trade  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of 
every  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  But  it  must  ever 
be  considered  a glorious  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  that  she  took  the  lead  in  this  great  de- 
liverance ; that  she  set  the  example  by  first  abolishing 
the  odious  traffic  in  her  own  dominions ; that  she  con- 
tributed a large  sum  when  embarrassed  in  finance,  and 
overburdened  with  debt,  to  purchase  its  abolition  in 

foreign  states  ; and  that,  if  it  still  continued  to  be  carried  , _ 

° . • • . . 1 1 Parl* 
on  under  their  flags,  it  was  in  opposition  to  her  example,  (,7> 

and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  on  her  part  to  996,  mao. ' 

prevent  it.2 

The  Alien  Bill — which  gives  Government  the  power  to 
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apprehend  and  send  out  of  the  country  foreigners  residing 
in  it,  who  may  be  engaged  in  machinations  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity  in  this  or  the  adjoining  states — was, 
notwithstanding  the  most  violent  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Opposition,  continued  for  two  years  longer.  It 
was  justly  deemed  unsafe  and  unwise  to  let  a knot  of 
foreign  refugees  make  London  their  headquarters  for 
rekindling  the  flames  of  war  on  the  Continent ; and  the 
recent  example  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
afforded  decisive  evidence  of  the  disastrous  results  to 
which  the  toleration  of  even  a small  body  of  such  conspir- 
ators might  lead.  Mr  Brougham  took  an  active  part  in 
opposing  the  bill,  but  it  was  carried  by  a majority  of  65 
— the  numbers  being  94  to  29.  That  able  man  found  a 
much  more  worthy  field  for  his  talents  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  which  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  appointed, 
on  the  charitable  trusts  and  establishments  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  report,  which 
was  a most  valuable  and  elaborate  one,  bore  testimony  to 
the  great  and  increasing  thirst  of  the  poor  in  all  situa- 
tions for  education,  and  the  praiseworthy  zeal  with  which 
the  inquiries  of  the  committee  had  been  seconded  by  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  in  every  part  of  the  island  ; 
but  stated,  at  the  same  time,  “ that  a very  great  defi- 
ciency exists  in  the  means  of  educating  the  poor,  wher- 
ever the  population  is  thin  and  scattered  over  country 
districts.  The  efforts  of  individuals  combined  in  societies 
are  almost  all  confined  to  populous  places.  Nothing  in 
such  situations  can  supply  the  deficiency  but  the  adop- 
tion, under  certain  material  modifications,  of  the  parish 
school  system  so  usefully  established  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.”1  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  these  observations ; but  it  is  a most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance that,  notwithstanding  their  undeniable  weight, 
no  provision  for  a general  system  of  parochial  education 
has  yet  been  made  in  England,  and  still  more  extraordi- 
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nary  that  it  was  fully  established,  and  has  ever  since  been  chai>. 
acted  upon  with  the  best  effects,  in  Scotland  above  a cen-  1V' 
tury  and  a half  ago.  l818- 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  continued  through  this  session  of  4_ 
Parliament  his  humane  and  benevolent  efforts  to  effect  a Efforts 
mitigation  of  our  criminal  code,  and  succeeded  in  getting  samuci 
through  the  House  of  Commons  a bill  for  abrogating  the  . 
punishment  of  death  for  stealing  under  the  value  of  £5 
in  shops.  He  introduced  this  measure  in  a luminous code- 
speech,  in  which  he  stigmatised  excessive  severity  of 
punishment  as  the  greatest  of  all  promoters  of  crime,  by 
discouraging  prosecutions,  and  thus  practically,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  leading  to  impunity.  In  these  at- 
tempts he  was  seconded  by  a still  abler  man,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who,  in  the  same  session,  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  examine  into  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  forgery  of  bank-notes. 

The  general  concurrence  of  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
this  measure  proved  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  the  cruel  and  excessive  severity  of  our  criminal  law 
would  yield  to  a more  humane  and  enlightened  system. 

When  Sir  Samuel’s  bill,  however,  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Chancellor,  Eldon,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  thrown  out,  as  he  had  already  repeatedly  dono 
before.  He  was  deterred  by  the  effects  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  bill  passed  in  the  preceding  session  of  Par- 
liament removing  the  punishment  of  death  from  the 
crime  of  theft  from  the  person,  forgetting  that  the  only 
effectual  way  of  repressing  crime  is  by  insuring  its 
punishment ; and  that  an  increase  of  prosecutions  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  arise  more  from  the  guilty  being  Lifo  of 
more  readily  brought  to  punishment,  than  from  their  sis. 
absolute  number  increasing.1 

The  period  had  now,  however,  arrived,  when  the  great 
lawyer  and  humane  legislator,  with  whom  these  reforms 
had  first  originated,  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  this 
earthly  scene.  The  excessive  labours  of  Sir  Samuel 
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Romilly’s  life,  arising  from  the  combination  of  the  highest 
practice  at  the  Chancery  bar,  with  the  late  hours,  con- 
tinual excitement,  and  occasional  efforts  in  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  came  at  length  to  unsettle  a mind 
which,  notwithstanding  its  powers,  had  a constitutional 
tendency  to  excessive  sensitiveness.  He  had  recently 
before  been  returned,  without  canvassing  or  solicitation, 
for  Westminster,  and  was  at  the  very  zenith  of  his 
fortune,  fame,  and  usefulness,  when,  on  the  2d  November 
1818,  he  was  found  with  life  extinct,  having  committed 
suicide  in  a fit  of  insanity.  Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  had  died  three  days  previously ; 
and  for  some  weeks  before  he  had  been  in  a very  nervous 
state,  having  for  many  nights  together  lost  the  power 
of  sleeping.  The  grief  consequent  on  this  melancholy 
bereavement  so  preyed  on  a mind  naturally  sensitive  and 
nervous,  and  overwrought  by  excessive  exertion,  as  to 
produce  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  deprived  the 
bar  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments — the  country  of  one 
of  its  most  useful  and  philanthropic  legislators.1 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  undoubtedly  a remarkable 
man ; that  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  having  risen, 
without  cither  family  or  official  connections,  to  the  head 
of  the  Chancery  bar.  His  powers  of  reasoning  were 
very  considerable,  his  application  immense,  his  memory 
retentive  and  ready.  By  adopting  de  Witt’s  maxim  of 
doing  everything  at  its  proper  time,  and  putting  every- 
thing in  its  proper  place,  he  succeeded  in  getting  through 
a mass  of  business,  both  legal  and  parliamentary,  which 
would  have  crushed  any  ordinary  man.  At  the  same 
time,  he  kept  up  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  day — 
devoted  the  evening  of  Saturday  and  the  whole  of  Sunday 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  in  the  country,  and  never 
allowed  secular  labour  to  interfere  with  the  appointed 
seventh  day  of  rest.  He  was  eminently  sincere  and  pious 
in  his  feelings,  and  humane  in  his  disposition  almost  to  a 
fault.  It  was  the  strength  of  these  feelings  which  led 
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him  to  engage  with  such  warmth,  and  prosecute  with  chap. 
such  perseverance,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  code  — 

of  England,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  many  sanguinary  1818‘ 
enactments  which  disgraced  its  statute-boot  Humanity 
owes  him  much  for  having  been  the  first  to  enter  upon 
that  glorious  task.  Yet  is  it,  perhaps,  not  to  be  regretted, 
in  a general  point  of  view,  however  grievous  his  loss  was 
to  his  family  and  friends,  that  he  was  cut  short  when  he 
was  in  his  career  of  mercy,  for  his  mantle  descended  upon 
a much  superior  man — a greater  philosophic  lawyer.  He 
was  by  no  means  the  equal,  either  in  philosophy,  oratory,  or 
political  wisdom,  of  Sir  J ames  Mackintosh,  who  followed 
in  his  footsteps.  His  mind  was  essentially  sensitive. 

“ Impressionable  comme  uno  femme,”  might  be  said,  with 
not  less  truth  of  him  than  of  Lamartine  in  after  days. 

Hence  he  was  a warm  party  man,  and  never  rose  to  those 
lofty  views  by  which  Bacon,  Burke,  and  Mackintosh 
showed  themselves  qualified  to  direct  the  thoughts  of 
future  times.  His  excessive  sensibility  and  mental  weak- 
nesses did  not  appear  in  his  public  career,  but  have  been 
prominently  brought  forward  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  his 
biographer,  to  whose  amiable  partiality  they  appeared  as 
excellences.  He  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  amiable  in 
private  life,  and  beloved  alike  by  his  friends  and  oppo- 
nents. When  Lord  Eldon  first  beheld  the  vacant  seat , _ . , 
within  the  bar  where  Sir  Samuel  used  to  sit,  he  was  Lifeof 
so  affected  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  broke  up  the  3:i4.°n’ 
court.1 

Another  remarkable  man  died  this  year,  second  to 
none  in  intellectual  vigour  and  capacity,  although  they  D«u?and 
were  displayed  rather  in  legal  argument  than  the  larger  $ ' 

political  arena.  This  was  Lord  EUenborough,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  who  expired,  after 
a lingering  illness,  on  13th  December.  His  health  had  d«.  13. 
long  been  declining.  Like  almost  all  the  other  great 
lawyers  at  the  English  bar,  he  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  Of  respectable  origin,  the  fourth  son  of 
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Dr  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  was  yet  without  either 
connection  or  patronage,  and  owed  his  elevation  entirely 
to  the  uncommon  vigour  and  force  of  his  understanding. 
These  were  such  that  they  in  a manner  forced  him  into 
greatness,  and  would  have  done  so,  like  other  great  men, 
in  any  career,  civil  or  military,  upon  which  he  might 
have  entered.  Nothing  can  suqiass  the  force  of  the 
arguments  which  he  delivered  at  the  bar,  or  the  lucidity 
and  masterly  analysis  of  the  cases  in  the  judgments  he 
pronounced  on  the  bench.  They  remain  in  the  law 
reports  enduring  monuments  of  the  clearness  and  power 
of  his  understanding.  He  was  a Whig  in  politics  ; and 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  that  party,  when  they 
came  into  power  in  1806,  was  giving  him  a scat  in  the 
Cabinet — a step  which,  however  palliated  in  his  case  by 
his  great  abilities,  was  justly  regarded  as  of  dangerous 
example  for  future  times,  as  putting  in  hazard  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bench.  He  continued  throughout  life  a 
Whig,  but  a Whig  of  the  old  school — that  is,  one  who 
inclined  to  the  aristocratic,  not  the  democratic,  part  of 
the  constitution.  Hence,  when  he  was  made  Chief- 
Justice  in  1802,  it  was  a common  subject  of  complaint 
that  he  was  occasionally  arrogant  in  his  manner,  and 
overbearing  in  his  disposition ; and  great  surprise  was 
expressed  at  the  same  person  evincing  these  qualities, 
who  had  been  their  most  vehement  opponent  when  at  the 
bar  in  early  life.  But  there  is  nothing  at  all  surprising 
in  the  change ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  both  symptoms 
of  the  same  ruling  disposition,  and  often  make  their 
appearance  at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Resistance  to  opposition  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple— a domineering  disposition,  the  uniform  character- 
istic, and  it  never  changes.  In  early  life,  when  the  person 
actuated  by  it  is  among  the  governed,  it  appears  in 
resistance  to  oppression ; in  mature  years,  when  he  has 
risen  to  the  station  of  governor,  in  coercion  of  insubor- 
dination.1 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  year  which  was  marked  chap. 

by  the  death  of  Lord  Ellcnborough,  witnessed  also  the  IV1_ 

demise  of  Warren  Hastings,  of  whom,  during  his  long  ™ia 
and  relations  prosecution,  he  had  been  the  steady  and  Death 'of 
intrepid  advocate ; and  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  had  Hastings 
been  bis  not  less  relentless  and  energetic  persecutor.  phiifp'r 
The  first  of  these  remarkable  men  expired  at  his  heredi- 
tary  seat  of  Daylesford,  in  Worcestershire — lost  by  his“dDec- 
ancestors,  but  regained  by  his  exertions — on  August  22, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  belongs  to  a 
different  period  in  the  history  of  England — to  that  mar- 
vellous era  when,  in  both  hemispheres,  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  British  greatness  were  laid.  There  were  giants 
in  the  earth  before  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
flood.  His  character  has  been  drawn,  the  ingratitude  he 
experienced  depicted,  in  a former  work.1  Less  distin- 1 Hist,  of 
guished  in  public  life,  his  antagonist,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
has  left  a reputation  hardly  less  enduring;  for  there21’25- 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  which,  for  a season,  almost  counter- 
balanced the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne. 

He  died  in  London  on  December  22,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  uncompromising  enemy  of 
oppression,  corruption,  and  despotic  measures  in  both 
hemispheres,  he,  at  ono  period  of  his  life,  shook  the 
throne  in  England ; at  another,  fought  a duel  with  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  from  whom  he  received  a 
shot  through  the  body,  in  1781.  A moral  courage  which 
nothing  could  daunt — great  abilities,  and  the  energy 
which  a consciousness  of  their  possession  seldom  fails  to 
inspire,  were  his  characteristics.  His  style  of  composi- 
tion, as  it  appears  both  in  the  Letters  of  Junius  and  in 
his  speeches  in  Parliament,  was  condensed  and  epigram- 
matic in  the  highest  degree ; and  it  is  their  admirable 
force  and  brevity  which,  like  the  sayings  of  Johnson,  re- 
corded by  the  graphic  pen  of  Boswell,  have  given  the 
former  their  colossal  and  enduring  reputation.  But,  like 
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all  other  productions  in  the  same  style,  they  are  one- 
sided, and  often  unjust.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
these  very  blemishes  which  have  rendered  them  so  famous; 
for  such  is  the  admiration  of  mankind  for  talent,  that 
falsehood  and  exaggeration,  brilliantly  arrayed,  often 
carry  the  day,  even  in  after  times,  against  truth  and 
justice,  clothed  in  the  silver  robe  of  innocence.  Tacitus 
would  never  have  been  immortal  had  he  not  been  a 
party  writer.1  * 

This  great  celebrity  of  rhetorical  ability,  and  its  supe- 
riority to  unadorned  truth,  however,  is  not  universal ; and 
every  age  presents  numerous  examples  of  men  in  whom 
justness  of  decision,  wisdom  of  thought,  and  a philosophic 
turn  of  mind,  lay  the  foundation  of  fame  as  great,  and 
beneficence  far  more  enduring,  than  the  utmost  brilliancy 
of  one-sided  eloquence.  Of  this  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
the  able  and  philosophical  follower  of  Romilly  in  the 
career  of  criminal  amelioration,  is  au  illustrious  example. 
Of  humble  parentage,  the  son  of  a small  landholder 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  he  owed  nothing  to  early 
patronage  or  connections.  What  he  became  he  owed  to 
himself  alone,  and  the  blood  he  inherited.  But  he  was 
not  without  advantages  in  the  latter  respect : from  the 
mother’s  side,  the  usual  channel  in  which  intellectual 
powers  descend,  he  inherited  the  talents  of  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs  Macgillivray,  a woman  of  uncommon  strength 
and  cultivation  of  mind.  He  was  born  on  17th  October 
1765,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  Speculative  Society  there,  in  which 
Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Jeffrey,  Horner,  and  the  many 
eminent  men  who  afterwards  rose  into  fame  in  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis,  made  their  first  essays  in  oratory.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  became 


* The  author  has  no  doubt  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius.  Identity  of  style  in  those  celebrated  letters  with  his  acknowledged 
compositions,  as  well  as  numerous  direct  pieces  of  evidence,  appear  to  place 
it  beyond  a doubt.— See  Lord  Mahon’s  Butory  of  England,  y.  274  235. 
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first  known  to  tbe  public  by  his  VindicicB  Oallicce , pub-  chap. 
lished  to  defend  tbe  Revolution  in  Franco  from  tbe  1V' 
dreaded  antagonism  of  Burke.  In  1803  be  sailed  for  1818‘ 
India,  having  been  appointed,  by  Lord  Sidmoutb,  Re- 
corder of  Bombay  ; and  there  he  spent,  in  no  very 
agreeable  banishment,  the  next  nine  years  of  his  life.  In 
1812  he  returned  to  England,  with  a moderate  indepen- 
dence, and  was  soon  after  admitted  to  Parliament  for 
the  close  borough  of  Weymouth.  He  was  afterwards 
made  a privy  councillor,  but  never  held  any  Government 
appointment,  and  died  in  1832,  while  still  in  the  full , Mickjn 
vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  without  having  done  tost.-.  Life, 
anything  in  literature  commensurate  to  the  high  expecta-  r^im. 
tions  justly  formed  of  his  abilities.1 

These  expectations  were  chiefly  formed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  known  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  herculean  iii.  chuae- 
task  of  continuing  Hume’s  History  of  England  down  to  !"  “m»n 
recent  times — a work  in  which  he  had  made  some  pro- and  writ*r‘ 
gress,  and  for  which  he  has  left  several  splendid  sketches, 
for  the  most  part  composed  in  his  voyage  home,  but 
which  he  never  brought  to  maturity.  In  fact,  he  had  not 
perseverance  adequate  to  the  task.  His  powers  of  con- 
versation were  great,  and  the  gratification  he  experienced 
from  their  exercise  was  so  excessive  that  it  led  him  to  forego 
the  main  object  of  his  life  for  its  enjoyment.  He  spent 
the  forenoon  generally  conversing  with  ladies  or  literary 
men,  instead  of  writing ; and  it  is  not  thus  that  great  things 
are  done.*  “ Conversation,”  says  Gibbon,  “ strengthens 
the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius.” 

It  was  deeply  regretted  by  his  friends  at  tho  time  that 

# The  author  once  spent  one  of  these  forenoons  in  his  society,  from  break* 
fast  to  two  o’clock.  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  Mr  Earle  Monteith,  now  sheriff  of 
Fife,  were  the  only  other  persons  present.  The  superiority  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  Jeffrey,  in  conversation,  was  then  very  manifest  His  ideas  suc- 
ceeded each  other  much  more  rapidly;  his  expressions  were  more  brief  and  terse 
— his  repartee  more  felicitous.  Jeffrey's  great  talent  consisted  in  amplification 
and  illustration,  and  there  he  was  eminently  great ; and  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  Edinburgh  society,  where  he  had  been  allowed,  by  his  admiring  auditors, 
male  and  female,  to  prelect  and  expand  ad  libitum.  Sir  James  had  not  greater 
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chap,  this  distraction  of  the  powers  of  so  great  a mind  should 
1V'  be  going  on  ; and,  undoubtedly,  for  ethical  and  political 
ltU8,  disquisitions,  and  essays  on  history,  it  can  never  be 
sufficiently  lamented ; for  in  these  branches  his  mind 
appeared  in  its  full  lustre.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
English  language  superior  in  wisdom  to  some  of  his 
political  essays,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review , and  are  now  reprinted  in  his  collected  essays  ; 
in  criticism,  to  his  characters  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  be  found  in  the  very  interesting 
memoir  of  him  by  his  son.  But  there  is  no  appearance 
in  his  writings  of  the  qualities  which  indicate  that  he 
could  ever  have  become  great  in  narrating  events.  He 
was  an  admirable  essayist  on  history,  after  the  manner 
of  Guizot ; but  he  had  not  the  talents  requisite  for  a 
historian.  His  abbreviated  History  of  England,  and 
fragment  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  are 
a proof  of  this.  The  former  contains  many  admirable 
observations  and  reflections ; but  it  gives  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  thread  of  events,  and  the  student  will  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  any  distinct  impression,  if  other- 
wise uninformed,  of  the  history  of  his  country.  The 
latter  is  so  dull,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one, 
but  from  respect  for  the  author,  or  from  motives  of  party 
or  reference,  ever  read  it  through.  His  mind  was  essen- 
tially philosophical ; hence  his  powers  were  didactic 
rather  than  pictorial — instructive  than  dramatic ; and 
that  is  a fatal  peculiarity  either  for  a statesman  or  a 
historian.  Energy  and  fire  are  the  soul  of  eloquence 
in  the  forum,  as  much  as  wisdom  and  moderation  are  of 


quickness  of  mind,  for  nothing  could  exceed  Jeffrey  in  that  respect,  but  much 
greater  power  of  condensed  expression,  and  infinitely  more  rapidity  in  changing 
the  subject  of  conversation.  “Tout  toucher,  rien  approfondir,"  was  his 
practice,  as  it  is  of  all  men  in  whom  the  real  conversational  talent  exists,  and 
where  it  has  been  trained  to  perfection  by  frequent  collision  in  polished  so- 
ciety with  equal  or  superior  men,  and  elegant  and  well-informed  women.  Jeffrey, 
in  conversation,  was  like  a skilful  swordsman  flourishing  his  weapon  in  the 
air ; while  Mackintosh,  with  a thin  sharp  rapier,  in  the  middle  of  his  evolutions, 
ran  him  through  the  body. 
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discourses  in  the  academ/ ; and  there  never  yet  was  a chap. 
great  historian  whose  talents  would  not  have  led  him  to  IV- 
the  first  eminence  as  a painter  or  dramatic  poet.  18 18- 

In  Parliament,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  attained  a high, 
but  by  no  means  the  highest  place.  His  speeches  were  n»  chamc- 
all  prepared  : they  were  learned  and  admirable  essays  on  ^“nury" 
the  subject  in  hand  ; but  they  had  not  the  force  of  expres- Eptilkcr' 
sion,  personal  allusion,  or  stinging  rejoinder,  requisite  for 
success  in  a mixed,  not  always  learned,  but  always  highly 
excited,  assembly.  His  luminous  and  learned  orations 
were  always  listened  to  with  respect,  and  often  spoken  of, 
on  reflection,  with  admiration  ; but,  at  the  time,  they  were 
often  delivered  to  empty  benches,  or,  like  Burke’s,  acted 
like  a dinner-bell  in  clearing  the  House.  But  while  these 
peculiarities  precluded  him  from  rising  to  the  first  rank 
as  a parliamentary  debater,  they  qualified  him  admirably 
for  the  great  task  to  which  his  efforts  in  Parliament  were 
directed — the  reformation  and  humanising  of  our  crimi- 
nal code.  His  philosophic  mind  threw  a luminous  radi- 
ance over  that  intricate  subject,  eminently  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  a popular  assembly,  in  a large 
part  of  whom  Liberal  ideas  were  beginning  to  germinate. 

He  took  it  up  as  a whole — generalised  the  infinite  details 
in  which  it  was  involved,  and  deduced  his  conclusions 
from  acknowledged  premises  and  generous  feelings.  He 
thus  obtained  far  greater  success  than  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
working  only  on  separate  and  detached  points,  ever  could 
have  done ; and  it  is  to  his  influence,  acting  in  public 
and  private  on  the  candid  and  convertible  mind  of  Mr 
Peel,  that  the  great  reformation  which  soon  after  took 
place  in  our  criminal  code  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

This  year  witnessed  the  demise  also  of  the  Queen,  who  M 
had  so  long  shared  with  her  husband  the  honours  and  Death  and 
cares  of  royalty,  and  whose  latter  years,  during  his  or'o^c" 
mental  aberration,  had  been  so  assiduously  devoted  to  his 
comfort.  Queen  Charlotte  expired  at  Kew,  on  the  17th 
November,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age.  If  the 
VOL.  i.  2 a 
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Favourable 
aspect  of 
affairs  at 
the  opening 
of  1819,  and 
disasters  at 
its  close. 


old  observation  be  true,  that  those  women  in  any  rank 
are  most  estimable  of  whom  least  in  public  is  said,  never 
was  a more  unexceptionable  character  than  this  lamented 
queen.  She  had  no  beauty,  was  not  remarkable  for 
talents,  and  had  none  of  the  charm  of  conversation  or 
coquetry  of  manner  which  so  often,  in  exalted  stations, 
lead  women  to  the  perilous  borders  of  captivation  and 
corruption.  Married  early  in  life  to  a consort  of  religi- 
ous principles,  integrity  of  character,  and  domestic  habits, 
identical  with  her  own,  to  whom  she  bore  a numerous 
family,  her  life  was  rather  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
with  which  home  duties  were  performed,  than  the  bril- 
liancy by  which  public  admiration  or  love  is  secured. 
Her  sense  of  decorum  bordered  on  austerity — her  love  of 
economy  on  parsimony.  The  Court,  under  her  direction, 
was  stiff  and  correct ; very  different  from  the  brilliant 
scenes  with  which  it  is  always  clothed  in  imagination,  and 
has  since  been  arrayed  in  reality.  Yet  must  history  ever 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  inestimable  service  which 
she  rendered,  not  only  to  public  morals,  but  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  constitution,  by  the  unvarying  correctness  of 
her  private  life,  and  the  care  which  she  took  to  preserve 
the  Court  from  that  contamination  which,  in  so  many 
other  countries  of  Europe,  was  shaking  at  once  the  throne 
and  the  altar.  She  was  interred  on  2d  December,  in 
the  magnificent  vault  of  St  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
whither  her  bereaved  lord  was  soon  to  follow  her — igno- 
rant now  alike  of  his  present  loss  or  his  approaching  end.1 

The  year  1819  commenced  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  had  been  known  for  several  years.  In  the 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  Prince-Regent 
informed  the  nation  that  “there  is  a considerable  and 
progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue  in  its  most  im- 
portant branches  ; and  that  the  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  are  in  a most  flourishing 
condition.”  Allowing  for  a certain  amount  of  exaggera- 
tion on  the  favourable  side  in  all  such  State  documents. 
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there  is  enough  proved,  by  incontestible  evidence,  to  leave  chap. 

no  room  for  doubt  that,  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  at 1 — 

least,  a very  considerable  amelioration  had  taken  place.  u“9' 
The  revenue  afforded  evidence  of  that ; it  exhibited  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  earlier  months.  But  these  ap- 
pearances were  short-lived  and  fallacious ; and  the  distress 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  so  great  that,  upon 
the  whole,  instead  of  an  increase,  it  exhibited  a falling 
off  from  the  preceding  year  of  above  a million.*  The 
exports  fell  off  in  the  last  months  of  the  year  so  im- 
mensely, that  they  presented  a decline  of  fully  a fourth 
from  the  preceding  year ; the  imports,  a falling  off  of 
above  a Something  must  obviously  have  occurred 

in  the  interval  between  the  commencement  and  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  produce  so  great  and  disastrous  a change ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  what  that  something  was. 

In  the  interval,  the  act  establishing  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England  was  passed  ; and  with  it  a series 
of  embarrassments  began,  national  and  social,  financial  ^ Ann.  Reg. 
and  political,  which  have  never  yet  been  got  over,  and  Prw' 
have  imprinted  lasting  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Speech. 
British  empire.1 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when,  after  various  post- 
ponements, it  was  deemed  indispensable  by  the  leading 
men  on  both  sides  of  politics  to  revert  to  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  That  was  universally  ad- 
mitted ; the  only  question  was  when,  and  under  what 


* Total  revenue,  1818,  . . . £58,747,795 

„ „ 1819,  . . . 62,648,847 

— Poster's  Progrtu  of  the  Nation,  475 — third  edition. 


t 

Export*,  British  and 
Colonial— official 
value. 

Imports — official 
value. 

Exports,  British  and 
Irish — declared  value. 

Shipping — 
Tons. 

1817 

£50,404,111 

£30,834,299 

£40,349,235 

2,664,908 

1818 

53,560,338 

36,885,182 

45,180,150 

2,674,468 

1819 

42,438,989 

30,776,810 

84,252,251 

2,666,396 

— Porter's  Progrea  of  the  Nation,  p.  889 — third  edition.  Alison’s  Europe, 
chap,  xevi,  Appendix,  p.  811. 
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chap,  limitation,  if  any,  the  new  system  was  to  come  into  opc- 
iy'  ration  1 The  debates  on  this  subject  are  of  the  very 
1819-  highest  interest,  fraught  as  they  were  with  the  future 
Commence-  destiuies  of  Great  Britain,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the 
deb&tet  on*  most  curious  instances  recorded  in  history  of  the  errone- 
quMtioT*7  OUS  views  entertained  by  the  ablest  men,  and  the  general 
insensibility  to  impending  dangers  on  the  part  of  an 
entire  community,  the  fortune  of  every  individual  in 
which  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  measures  which 
were  adopted.  The  subject  was  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  by  a motion  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  headed 
by  Mr  Tierney,  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  effects  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act ; which 
was  met  by  au  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  day  following,  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  House  such 
information,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  as  may  be 
disclosed  without  injury  to  the  public  interests,  with  their 
observations  thereon.  The  amendment  of  the  Chancellor 
znix  sis  Exchequer  was  carried  by  a majority  of  109,  the 

Ann  ’ numbers  being  277  to  168.  The  secret  committee  was 
!a?'  l!  9’  chosen  by  ballot,  and  its  chairman,  Mr  Peel,  brought  up 
its  report  on  April  5.1 

As  the  legislature  were  all  but  unanimous  in  support  of 
Petition  the  measure  which  was  ultimately  adopted  on  this  all- 
tTl^gainrt  important  subject,  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  record  the 
epeed^r®-  arguments  urged  on  the  other  side,  to  have  recourse  to 
'^p£j,y"of  what  was  stated  beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament.  With 
Feb1 3 ^is  v*cw>  nothing  better  can  be  adduced  than  the  petition 
1819.  ’ from  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  February  3.  It  affords  another  example  of  a truth, 
of  which  many  illustrations  have  occurred,  and  will 
again  occur,  iu  the  course  of  this  History — that  the  truth 
on  important  political  questions  is  often  much  more  clearly 
perceived,  and  the  practical  effect  of  measures  better 
discerned,  out  of  the  legislature  than  in  it ; and  that  the 
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powers  of  the  acutest  understandings  are  not  in  the  chap. 

latter  situation  to  be  relied  on,  in  opposition  to  the  1 — 

influence  of  party  connections,  or  the  sway  of  theoretical  18i9- 
opinions. 

It  was  stated  in  this  remarkable  petition,  which  was, 
as  it  were,  the  opening  of  the  great  debate  : “ Your  peti-  its  tenor, 
tioners  have  heard,  with  much  apprehension,  that  the 
design  is  entertained  of  proposing  in  Parliament  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  petitioners  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  'the  re- 
sources of  the  national  bank,  and  that  its  issues  are  fully 
warranted  by  the  property  which  it  holds  in  deposit; 
and  they  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  if  this  measure  shall 
be  forced  upon  the  country  before  it  shall,  by  a favour- 
able state  of  its  foreign  exchanges,  be  fully  prepared  for 
its  reception,  not  only  the  finances  and  revenue  of  the 
State  must  suffer,  but  even  the  stability  of  the  Bank  itself 
be  endangered,  by  the  exportation  of  its  bullion,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  property  which  it  holds  as  a security 
for  its  issues.  The  petitioners  conceive,  also,  that  the 
present  is  a period  peculiarly  hazardous  for  an  experi- 
ment of  so  important  a nature,  when  loans  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  are  in  process  of  payment  in  Europe, 
and  when  the  exchange  with  both  the  continents  is  greatly 
against  this  country.  The  petitioners  confidently  antici- 
pate that,  as  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  exchanges 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  causes  which,  although  quite 
adequate  to  the  effects,  are  not  in  themselves  necessarily 
permanent,  the  period  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
arrive  at  which  a resumption  of  cash  payments  may  be 
made  with  safety,  and  without  inconvenience.  Awaiting, 
then,  this  period,  the  situation  of  the  country  can  only  be 
rendered  alarming  by  a premature  recurrence  to  measures , Bri5tol 
which  the  petitioners  are  satisfied  must  cramp  the  com-  ^{iiti3on> 
mercial  intercourse  of  England  with  foreign  countries,  i»h»;  p«i. 
contract  its  trade  and  manufactures,  and  be  injurious  to  ‘276, '277. 
its  best  interests.1  The  petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly 
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chap,  pray  that  the  House  will  reject  every  proposal  which  may 
n'  . be  made  for  a hasty  and  premature  adoption  of  such  a 
l819‘  measure.” 

6o  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Peel,  who 
to  speech  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  moved  the  adop- 
on  the  *ub-  tion  of  its  report : “ The  present  position  of  the  bank 
J>ct"  calls,  in  the  first  instance,  for  an  interim  measure  before 
the  final  measure  is  adopted.  In  consequence  of  the 
notices  issued  in  1816  and  1817  by  the  bank,  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  in  which  they  undertook  to  pay  in 
specie  all  notes  dated  previously  to  January  1,  1817,  a 
very  large  amount  of  treasure  had  been  drawn  from  the 
bank.  The  whole  which  had  been  issued  by  the  bank 
since  January  1816  had  amounted  to  £5,200,000.  Tho 
issue  of  that  treasure  had  not  been  attended  with  any 
good  to  the  nation  ; and  he  thought,  indeed,  it  might 
have  been  foreseen  that,  unless  their  issue  had  been 
accompanied  by  a simultaneous  reduction  of  the  number 
of  bank-notes,  the  gold  would  finds  its  way  to  those  places 
where  there  was  a greater  demand  for  it.  There  was 
little  doubt,  at  present,  as  to  the  place  of  its  destination, 
for,  by  a report  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  France,  it 
appeared  that,  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  last 
year,  125,000,000  francs  (£5,000,000)  had  been  coined 
at  the  French  mint,  of  which  it  was  understood  three- 
fourths  had  come  from  this  country.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  to  pass  a bill  restraining  the 
payments  in  gold  until  the  final  measure  shall  pass  ; and 
the  circumstances  of  the  bank  were  such,  that  it  had 
become  necessary  that  the  bill  should  go  through  its 
several  stages  that  evening.”  The  necessity  of  the  case 
* fvj-  Dob'  being  evident,  a bill  continuing  the  restriction,  till  tho 
i39»,  Hoi.  final  measure  was  adopted,  passed  both  Houses  with  very 
little  opposition.1 

The  grand  debate  on  the  final  measure  came  on  on  the 


21st  May,  and  preparatory  to  it  two  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons — one  from  the  direc- 
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tors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  another  from  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  measure  are  foretold  with  a 
clearness,  and,  as  the  event  has  proved,  a truth,  which 
render  them  among  the  most  valuable  and  instructive 
documents  recorded  in  history.  That  from  the  bauk 
directors,  with  great  propriety  disclaimed  any  interested 
view  of  the  matter,  but  submitted  to  the  legislature  what 
nfust  be  the  effect  of  a return  to  cash  payments  in  the 
existing  financial,  commercial,  and  monetary  state  of  the 
couutry.*  The  petition  of  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  London  went  a step  farther,  and  prophesied  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  measure  in  the  following 
remarkable  terms  : “ Your  petitioners  have  reason  to 

apprehend  that  measures  are  in  contemplation,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bauk 
of  England,  which,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  peti- 
tioners, will  tend  to  a forced,  precipitate,  and  highly 
injurious  contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
That  the  consequences  of  such  a contraction  will  be,  as 
your  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  to  add  to  the  burden 

* The  petition  of  the  bank  directors  stated — “ That,  in  the  viow  of  the 
committee,  the  measure  of  the  bank  resuming  cosh  payments  on  the  5th  July 
next,  the  timo  prescribed  by  the  existing  law,  is  utterly  impracticable,  and 
would  be  entirely  inefficient,  if  not  ruinous.  The  two  committees  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  at  a period  when  tho  outstanding  notes  of  the  bank 
do  not  much  exceed  £25,000,000,  or  when  tho  price  of  gold  is  about  £4,  Is.  per 
ounce,  and  when  there  is  great  distress  from  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and 
tho  fall  in  the  price  of  imported  articles.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  as  long  as 
such  a state  of  things  shall  last,  or  one  in  any  degree  similar,  without  either 
considerable  improvement  on  one  side,  or  growing  worse  on  the  other,  the 
bank,  acting  as  it  does  at  present,  and  keeping  its  issues  nearly  at  tho  present 
level,  could  not  venture  to  return  to  cash  payments  with  any  possibility  of 
benefit  to  tho  public  or  safety  to  its  establishment  Tho  proposal  of  the 
committeo  is,  that  tho  bank  shall  not  resume  payments  in  coin  for  four 
years,  but  shall  be  obliged,  from  1st  May  1821,  to  discharge  their  notes  in 
standard  gold  bullion,  at  Mint  price,  when  demanded,  in  sums  not  amounting 
to  less  than  thirty  ounces  ; and  that  from  1st  February  1820  the  bank 
should  pay  their  notes  in  bullion,  if  demanded,  in  sums  not  less  than  6ixty 
ounces,  at  tho  rnto  of  £4,  Is.  per  ounce ; and  from  1st  October  1820  to  1st 
May  1821,  at  £3,  19s.  fid.  per  ounce.  Tho  bank  directors  aro  obliged  to  observe 
that,  as  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  consider  the  effect  of  any  measure  to  be 
adopted  os  operating  upon  the  general  issue  of  their  notes,  by  which  all  the 
private  banks  are  regulated,  and  of  which  tho  whole  currency,  exclusive  of 
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chap,  of  the  public  debt,  greatly  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the 

1 — taxes,  to  lower  the  value  of  all  land  and  commercial 

i8l9‘  property,  seriously  to  affect  and  embarrass  both  public 
and  private  credit,  to  embarrass  and  reduce  all  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
and  to  throw  out  of  employment  (as  in  the  calamitous 
year  1816)  a great  proportion  of  the  industrious  and 
labouring  classes  of  the  community.  That  your  peti- 
tioners are  fortified  in  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  tSe 
distresses  experienced  by  commercial,  trading,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  interests  of  the  kingdom,  from 
the  partial  reduction  of  the  bank  issues,  which,  it  appears, 
has  recently  taken  place.  Neither  the  manner  nor  the 
time  which,  your  petitioners  have  reason  to  apprehend, 
is  intended  to  be  proposed  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
> Petition  payments,  is  suited  to  avoid  the  evils  they  anticipate.1 
ch^ti  of”"  The  petitioners  therefore  humbly  crave  that  the  time,  as 
May‘21;  at  Prcsent  fixed  by  law,  for  the  termination  of  the  restric- 
D«b  xf"1,  t‘ons  on  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  may  be 
699, 600.  extended  to  a period  which  shall  not  tend  to  a forced  and 
precipitate  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 


the  notes  of  private  bankers,  is  composed,  they  feel  themselves  obliged,  by  the 
new  situation  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the  bank  restriction  of  1797, 
to  bear  in  mind  not  less  their  duties  to  the  establishment  over  which  they 
preside,  than  their  duties  to  tho  community  at  large,  whose  interests,  in  a 
pecuniary  and  commercial  relation,  have,  in  a great  degree,  been  confided  to 
their  discretion.  The  directors  being  thus  obliged  to  extend  their  views, 
and  embrace  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  in  their  consideration  of 
this  measure,  cannot  but  feel  a repugnance,  however  involuntary,  to  pledge 
themselves  in  approbation  of  a system  which,  in  their  opinion,  in  all  its 
great  tendencies  and  operations,  concerns  the  country  in  general  more  than 
tho  immediate  interests  of  the  bank  alone.  When  the  bank  directors  are 
now  to  bo  called  upon,  in  the  new  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  by  tho 
Restriction  Act,  to  procure  a fund  for  supporting  tho  whole  national  currency 
either  in  bullion  or  coin,  and  when  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  effect  this 
measure  within  a given  period,  by  regulating  the  market  price  of  gold  by  a 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  with  whatever  distress 
such  limitation  may  be  attended  to  individuals  or  the  community  at  large,  they 
feel  it  their  bounden  and  imperious  duty  to  state  their  sentiments  thus 
explicitly  in  the  first  instance  to  his  Majesty’s  ministers  on  this  subject,  that 
a tacit  consent  and  concurrence  at  this  juncture  may  not  at  some  future 
period  be  construed  into  a previous  implied  sanction  on  their  part  of  a 
system  which  they  cannot  but  consider  os  fraught  with  very  great  uncertainty 
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country,  or  to  embarrass  trade,  or  to  injure  public  credit, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.” 

These  petitions  from  Bristol  and  London,  coming,  as 
they  did,  from  the  first  commercial  men  in  England,  aud 

couched  in  such  strong  yet  respectful  language,  showed 
how  strongly  the  mercantile  classes  had  taken  the  alarm 
at  the  proposed  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  how  clearly  their  practical  experi- 
ence and  native  sagacity  had  detected  the  real  tendency 
of  a measure  fraught  with  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences, but  which  it  was  known  had  obtained  the  assent 
of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  petition  was 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  its  being  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had 
made  a colossal  fortune  under  the  cash  restriction  system, 
and  who  now  stood  forward  to  oppose  his  eldest  son,  Mr 
reel,  who  was  prepared  to  terminate  it.  The  honourable 
baronet  observed : “The  petition  he  held  in  his  hand  came 
from  a body  of  men  entitled  to  the  very  first  considera- 
tion— a body  of  men  who,  in  times  of  public  distress  or 
calamity,  were  the  very  first  to  come  forward  to  relieve 


and  risk.  They  cannot  venture  to  advise  on  unrelenting  continuance  of  pecu- 
niary pressure  upon  the  commercial  world,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
either  to  foresee  or  estimate  the  consequences.  The  directors  have  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Lords  the  expediency  of  the  bank  paying  its  notes  in 
bullion  at  the  market  price  of  the  day , with  a view  of  seeing  how  far  favourable 
commercial  balances  may  operate  in  restoring  the  former  order  of  things,  of 
which  they  might  take  advantage  ; and  with  a similar  view  they  havo  proposed 
that  Government  should  repay  the  bank  a considerable  port  of  the  sums  that 
have  been  advanced  upon  Exchequer  bills.  These  two  measures  would  allow 
time  for  a correct  judgment  to  he  formed  upon  the  state  of  the  bullion 
market,  and  upon  the  real  result  of  those  changes  which  tho  late  war  may 
havo  produced,  in  all  its  consequences,  of  increased  public  debt,  increased  tares, 
increased  prices,  and  altered  relations  as  to  interest,  capital,  and  commercial 
dealings  with  tho  Continent,  and  how  far  the  alterations  thus  produced  aro 
temporary  or  permanent,  and  to  what  extent  nnd  in  what  degree  they  operate. 
Tho  directors  therefore  feel  that  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  invest  them- 
selves, of  their  own  accord,  with  the  responsibility  of  countenancing  a measure 
In  which  the  whole  community  is  so  deeply  involved,  and  possibly  to  compro- 
mise the  universal  interests  of  the  empire  in  all  the  relations  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  revenue,  by  a seeming  acquiescence  or  declared 
approbation  on  tho  part  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.” — Petition  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  20th  May  1819 ; Pari . Debates,  xL  601,  604. 
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the  Government.  The  Bank  Restriction  Act  could  not 
have  passed  in  1797  if  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
London  had  not,  at  a similar  meeting,  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  in  its  favour.  The  petition  he  now  held 
in  his  hand  was  that  of  a great  and  important  body,  all 
of  the  first  respectability,  praying  that  the  resolutions 
which  were  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  might 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  They  were  the  best  judges  of 
such  a measure,  for  their  whole  fortunes  were  wound  up 
with  it.  Although,  also,  they  were  the  men  in  the 
country  best  qualified  to  give  evidence,  from  their  great 
transactions  and  connection  with  our  manufactures  and 
commerce,  yet  they  had  not  been  examined  before  the 
committee.  He  entreated,  therefore,  that  before  a mea- 
sure so  destructive  of  the  commercial  interests,  and,  with 
them,  of  every  other  interest  in  the  country,  the  House 
would  pause,  in  order  to  collect  that  information  which 
was  so  much  wanted. 

“ At  the  meeting  from  which  this  petition  originated, 
he  was  in  company  with  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
country  ; but  he  should  not  do  justice  to  two  persons  who 
attended  there  if  he  did  not  say  that  they  behaved  in  a 
way  not  the  least  disorderly  in  the  world,  for  they  were  in 
close  alliance  with  his  Majesty’s  ministers, — they  inveighed 
against  any  attempt  at  deferring  the  period  of  resuming 
cash  payments.  The  circumstance  so  new,  of  these  men 
beiug  supporters  of  the  administration,  constituted  the 
subject  of  a very  good  caricature ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  filled  him  with  the  most  dismal  forebodings.  To  see 
the  noble  lord  and  his  honourable  friend,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Messrs  Hunt  and  Wooller  on  the  other,  united 
in  their  attempt  to  pull  down  the  mighty  fabric  erected 
by  the  immortal  Pitt,  was  at  once  ludicrous  and  painful. 
He  implored  the  House  to  pause  before  they  engaged  in 
any  such  attempt.  It  was  true,  in  resisting  it  he  should 
have  to  oppose  a very  near  and  dear  relation.  But  while 
it  was  his  own  sentiment  that  he  had  a duty  to  perform. 
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he  respected  those  who  did  theirs,  and  who  considered  chap. 

them  to  be  paramount.  The  gentlemen  who  opposed  1V' 

him  at  the  meeting  of  which  he  had  spoken  were  rather  1819- 
indignant  at  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr  Pitt.  His 
own  impression  was  certainly  a strong  one  in  his  favour ; 
he  always  thought  him  the  first  man  in  the  country.  He 
well  remembered  one  occasion,  when  that  near  and  dear 
relation  was  only  a child,  he  observed  to  some  friends 
who  were  standing  near  him,  that  the  man  who  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  his  country  in  the  manner  in  which 
Mr  Pitt  had,  did  most  to  be  admired,  and  was  most  to  be 
imitated;  and  he  thought  at  that  moment,  if  the  life  of ]ilp*r^Deb- 
his  dear  relation  should  be  spared,  he  would  one  day  pre-  674. 
sent  him  to  his  country  to  follow  in  the  same  path.”1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  son,  Mr  Peel,  who  then  made  his  first  important  A^ment 
step  in  public  life,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  favour 
the  resolutions  of  which  were  proposed  to  the  House  for  °umPeti™ 
adoption  : * “He  was  bound  to  say  that,  in  consequence  p,y' 
of  the  weight  and  great  respectability  of  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  committee,  and  the  discussions  which  had  en- 
sued upon  it,  his  opinion  in  regard  to  this  question  had 
undergone  a great  change.  He  was  ready  to  avow,  with- 
out shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the  committee 
with  a very  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  at  pre- 
sent entertained  ; for  his  views  of  the  subject  were  most 
materially  different  from  what  they  were  when  he  voted 

* The  proposed  resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

“ I.  That  it  is  expedient  farther  to  continue  the  restriction  upon  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  bank  for  a time,  to  be  limited  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
conditions  as  shall  be  provided  by  Parliament,  with  the  view  to  insure  its  final 
termination  at  the  period  to  be  fixed. 

“ IL  That,  previously  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  bank  should  be  required,  at  a time  to  be  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes  gold  duly  assayed  and  stamped  at  his 
Majesty’s  Mint  (if  demanded  to  an  amount  not  less  than  a number  of  ounces 
to  be  limited),  valuing  the  same  in  such  exchange  at  a price  not  exceeding 
£4,  Is.  per  ounce. 

“ III.  That  at  the  expiration  of  a farther  period,  to  bo  also  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  bank  should  be  required  to  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  gold,  so 
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against  the  resolutions  brought  forward  in  the  Bullion 
Committee  in  1811  by  Mr  Horner.  After  giving  his 
best  attention  to  the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing, that  though  he  should  probably  even  now  vote  against 
the  practical  measure  then  recommended,  yet  he  concurred 
in  the  fourteen  first  resolutions  proposed  to  the  House  by 
that  able  and  much-lamented  individual.  He  conceived 
them  to  represent  the  true  nature  and  law  of  our  mone- 
tary system.  It  was  without  shame  or  repentance  he 
thus  bore  testimony  to  the  superior  sagacity  of  one  with 
whose  views  he  agreed  on  that  point,  although  he  differed 
so  much  from  him  on  many  other  great  political  ques- 
tions. 

“ After  the  repeated  declaration  of  Parliament,  that  it 
was  advisable  that  the  bank  should,  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  resume  cash  payments,  he  had  hoped  that  the  only 
points  necessary  for  them  to  proceed  to  that  night,  would 
be  to  fix  on  the  period  when  the  restriction  should  cease, 
and  to  adopt  the  most  feasible  mode  of  carrying  their 
intention  into  effect.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
conceal  from  himself  that  new  and  extraordinary  opinions 
had  been  promulgated,  which,  if  the  House  were  prepared 
to  act  on  them,  must  inevitably  lead  to  an  indefinite  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments.  When  he  recollected  that  the 
necessity  of  a resumption  of  cash  payments  wss  recognised 
in  the  preamble  of  several  acts  of  Parliament,  when  he 

assayed  and  stamped,  to  an  amount  not  less  than  a certain  number  of  ounces 
to  be  limited,  and  valuing  the  same  in  such  exchange  at  the  Mint  price. 

“ IV.  That  at  some  time  between  the  two  periods  abovo  mentioned,  the  bank 
should  be  required  to  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  gold,  so  assayed  and 
stamped,  valuing  the  same  at  a price  between  £4,  Is.  and  the  Mint  price ; and 
that,  after  the  price  at  which  gold  shall  be  valued  in  such  exchanges  shall  have 
been  once  lowered,  it  shall  not  again  be  raised. 

“ V.  That  after  the  period  shall  have  arrived  at  which  the  bank  shall  be 
required  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  its  notes  at  the  Mint  price,  a farther 
period,  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  should  be  allowed,  and  a certain  notice  given 
before  the  bank  shall  be  required  to  pay  its  notes  in  cash. 

“ VI.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  laws  which  prohibited  the  melting  or  ex- 
portation of  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  and  the  exportation  of  gold  or 
silver  bullion  made  of  such  coin,  should  be  repealed.” — Government  Resolutions, 
May  21,  1819 ; Pari  Deb . xL  606. 
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knew  that  no  one  objection  was  formerly  made  to  the  prin-  chap. 

cipla  of  so  doing,  he  confessed  he  was  not  prepared  to  hear  "j 

that  a principle  the  very  reverse  was  to  be  contended  for.  I819- 

But,  judging  from  several  publications,  by  which  lie  feared 
the  public  mind  might  be  influenced,  it  did  appear  that 
the  return  to  cash  payments  was  viewed  in  some  quarters 
with  apprehension  ; and  if  weight  and  authority  were 
given  to  the  sentiments  and  principles  contained  in  these 
works,  the  House  must  be  prepared  to  legislate  for  an 
indefinite  suspension.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Parliament  should  in  the  contest  make  up  its 
mind  whether  a metallic  standard  of  value  should  not  be 
resorted  to.  After  an  experience  of  twenty-two  years, 
during  which  it  was  abandoned,  it  did  appear  impossible 
that  any  considerate  man  could  hesitate  upon  that  ques- 
tion, or  upon  the  expedience  of  returning  to  the  ancient 
system  of  fixing  upon  some  standard  of  value. 

“ Upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a standard,  gg 
he  could  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  all  writers  upon  politi-  continued, 
cal  economy,  and  to  the  practice  of  every  civilised  country, 
as  well  as  our  own,  prior  to  the  year  1717.  All  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  committee,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr  Smith  of  Norwich,  a very  respectable  man,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  this  standard.  Even  he, 
when  asked  whether  he  would  propose  an  indefinite  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  without  any  standard  of  value, 
answered,  ' No;  the  pound  should  be  the  standard.’  Be- 
ing asked  what  he  meant  by  a pound,  he  answered — •*  I 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  it ; but  every  gentleman  knows 
it  : it  is  something  which  has  existed  in  this  country  for 
eight  hundred  years — three  hundred  years  before  the 
introduction  of  gold.’  Mr  Locke,  with  all  his  powers  of 
understanding,  could  not  succeed  in  defining  what  ho 
meant  by  a pound.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  was  for  a 
time  misled  on  this  subject ; but  at  length  he  came  back 
to  the  simple  doctrine,  that  the  true  standard  of  value  was 
a certain  definite  quantity  of  gold  bullion.  Every  sound 
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writer  on  the  subject  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impression  on  it 
denoting  that  it  was  of  a certain  weight  and  of  a certain 
fineness,  constituted  the  only  true,  intelligible,  and  ade- 
quate standard  of  value ; and  to  that  standard  the  country 
must  return,  or  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  would  be 
aggravated  as  we  proceeded.  These  difficulties  were  uni- 
versally known,  and  they  would  not  be  diminished  by  our 
declining  to  acknowledge  their  existence  ; and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  restoration  of  a metallic  standard  of  value 
is  essential  to  our  relief  from  these  difficulties. 

“ The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  the  founda-  - 
tion  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  country 
banks  was  raised,  and  those  issues  were  made  either  in 
the  purchase  of  gold,  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills,  or 
the  purchase  of  Government  securities.  It  is  a delusion 
to  say  that  the  issues  of  the  bank  are  regulated  by  the 
demands  and  necessities  of  the  mercantile  world.  How 
can  you  distinguish  between  the  advances  it  makes  to 
Government  in  loans,  or  discounting  Exchequer  bills,  and 
a paper  circulation  emanating  directly  from  it?  The 
bank,  no  doubt,  is  safe ; the  solvency  of  their  establish- 
ment is  beyond  all  doubt.  But  does  it  follow  that,  be- 
cause the  bank  is  able  to  discharge  all  its  engagements, 
therefore  there  can  be  no  over-issue  of  its  paper?  If 
solvency  alono  was  a sufficient  proof  that  there  was  no 
excess  of  circulation,  the  theory  of  Mr  Law  was  just,  and 
the  land  as  well  as  the  funds  might  be  made  the  basis  of 
a circulating  medium.  There  M as,  in  fact,  no  test  of  ex- 
cess or  deficiency,  but  a comparison  with  the  price  of  gold. 
This  was  not  the  conclusion  of  theory  only  ; the  last  few 
years  had  afforded  the  most  ample  confirmation  of  it. 

“ In  the  year  1815  our  commerce  Mas  in  full  activity; 
a great  impulse  had  been  given,  speculation  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  exports  were  great  beyond  example. 
But  1816  and  1817  came — the  natural  result  of  those 
overstrained  hopes  and  expectations.  A languor  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  degree  of  excitation  succeeded.  An  chap. 

immense  accumulation  of  property  had  taken  place,  for  — 

which  there  was  no  demand.  Prices  fell — the  country  1U19, 

banks  stopped  their  issues — and  thousands  were  in  a mo- 
ment stricken  to  the  ground,  by  a blow  which  they  could 
not  foresee,  and  against  which  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
vide. The  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  pre- 
vious to  1814  were  £23,000,000;  in  1815,  £25,000,000; 

1816,  £26,000,000;  end  of  1817,  £29,000,000.  At 
the  latter  period,  trade  revived,  and  importations  were 
made  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  were  deceived 
by  a nominal  profit,  which,  in  truth,  resolved  itself  into 
an  excess  of  currency ; and  the  same  scene  of  distress  and 
embarrassment  was  renewed.  Mr  Gladstone,  the  great 
Liverpool  merchant,  had  stated  before  the  committee  that 
the  value  of  grain  and  provisions  imported  into  Liver- 
pool, from  Ireland,  in  1817,  was  £1,200,000 ; and  in 
1818,  £1,950,000.  He  added,  that  in  1816,  270,000 
bales  of  cotton  were  imported  into  the  same  place  ; in 

1817,  350,000  ; 1818,  457,000.  The  consequence  of 
this  prodigious  excess  in  the  supply  was  a fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  of  40  per  cent.  Mr  Gladstone  added, 
that  in  1818,  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000  were 
stored  in  Liverpool  beyond  what  had  been  done  in  the 
preceding  year.  All  this  over-trading  was  productive  of 
no  lasting  advantage  even  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it ; 
but  to  the  labouring  classes  it  was  attended  with  incal- 
culable mischief.  The  unequal  and  fluctuating  demands 
for  labour  deranged  all  the  relations  of  humble  life.  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  changes  succeeded  one  another 
defeated  all  private  arrangements,  discouraged  the  steady 
accumulation  of  savings,  and  frequently  overwhelmed  the 
labourer  with  want  and  misery. 

“ The  only  effectual  check  which  can  be  imposed  on  ^ 
these  evils  is  a check  on  the  over-issue  in  which  they  all  Continued, 
originate,  and  this  can  only  be  applied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a metallic  standard  of  value ; for  the  issue  of 
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paper  lias  not,  like  the  wise  provisions  of  Providence,  or 
the  prudent  regulations  of  man,  any  counteracting  prin- 
ciple within  itself.  The  paper  system  went  on  very  well 
as  long  as  the  excitation  lasted ; but  it  was  sure,  on  its 
relapse,  to  scatter  distress  and  ruin.  Private  bankers,  at 
fn*st  anxious  to  accommodate,  no  sooner  perceived  the 
symptoms  of  declining  credit,  than,  in  the  eagerness  to 
provide  for  their  own  security,  they  refused  farther  aid, 
and  increased  the  want  of  confidence.  This  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  paper  system  ; and  the  question  the  House 
has  to  consider  is,  whether  a system  fraught  with  so  many 
evils  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue  ? Its  evils  in  future 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  past.  Hitherto  there  has 
always  been  some  check — the  admonitions  of  Parliament 
had  been  respected ; but  if  once  a hope  should  be  held 
out  that  the  suspension  might  last  for  an  indefinite  time — 
that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  was  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  directors — they  would  be  con- 
trolled by  no  consideration  but  that  of  their  own  profits, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  mischief  that 
would  ensue.  The  committee  had  perceived  that  a mere 
declaration  on  the  subject  would  be  useless,  and  that 
mercantile  transactions  would  continue  in  their  present 
course,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  a return  to  the 
ancient  standard.  It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to 
declare  in  favour  of  a return  to  cash  payments  without 
fixing  upon  some  definite  period  for  the  resumption  ; for 
such  a promise  had  already  been  made  no  less  than  five 
times,  and  every  time  proved  delusive.  The  country, 
then,  to  be  satisfied,  must  see  that  a serious  resolution 
existed  upon  the  subject. 

“ It  was  when  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and 
amidst  his  efforts  to  subdue  Scotland,  that  Edward  I. 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the  coin  ; 
and  the  next  great  reformer  in  that  respect  was  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  her  accession  to  the  throne  she  found 
that  the  coin  had  been  debased  400  per  cent  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. ; when  there  should  chap. 

have  been  eleven  ounces,  there  were  only  three.  The  price  I 

of  everything,  in  consequence,  had  risen  greatly,  and  there  1819' 
were  considerable  commotions  throughout  the  country. 

By  the  advice  of  Burleigh,  she  determined  to  restore  the 
value  of  the  coin ; and  when  the  difficulties  of  the  at- 
tempt, in  the  distracted  state  of  her  dominions  and  pre- 
carious title  to  the  throne,  were  represented,  that  able 
minister  replied — ‘ So  far  should  such  considerations  be 
from  deterring  your  Majesty  from  the  pursuit,  they 
should  rather  be  considered  as  the  motives  for  perse- 
verance, as  in  the  end  they  must  raise  and  establish  the 
character  of  the  country,  increase  the  attachment  of  your 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  command  the  respect  even  of 
your  enemies.’  Such  a conduct  was  the  proudest  eulo- 
gium  on  her  merits.  The  inscription  on  her  tomb,  after 
enumerating  the  queen’s  titles  to  distinction,  concluded 
with  these  words — ‘ Gallia  domata,  Belgium  sustentum, 
pax  fundata,  moueta  in  justum  valorem  rcducta.’  The 
glories  of  the  present  reign  exceeded  the  glories  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  hour  was  near  at  hand 
when  the  triumphant  parallel  would  be  completed. 

“ It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  the  country  was  indebted 
for  all  its  military  honour  in  the  late  war  to  an  inconvert-  contuToed. 
ible  paper  currency.  Had  not  the  country  enjoyed  its 
full  share  of  prosperity  and  military  glory  before  1797, 
when  that  blessing  was  first  accorded  us  ? Let  them 
adhere  to  that  good  faith  in  time  of  peace  which  they 
had  shown  with  such  magnanimity  through  all  the  dan- 
gers of  war,  and  towards  the  foreigners  whose  countries 
were  at  war  with  them.  Let  them  recollect  that  the 
fluctuations  of  price  which  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency occasioned,  were  injurious  to  the  labourer,  who 
found  no  compensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages  at 
one  time,  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  their  depression  at 
another.  Every  consideration  of  sound  policy,  and  every 
consideration  of  strict  justice,  should  induce  them  to 
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chap,  return  to  the  ancient  and  permanent  standard  of  value. 
n‘  It  is  a most  delusive  idea  to  suppose  that  the  evils  of 
1819,  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  will  be  obviated  by  ob- 
liging the  bank,  as  lias  been  proposed,  to  pay  their  notes 
in  bullion  at  the  current  price  it  bore  in  the  market  at 
the  time.  He  warned  the  House  against  the  adoption  of 
a measure  so  fatal — a measure  fraught  with  destruction  to 
the  ends  proposed ; — a plan  which  would  reduce  gold  to 
the  standard  of  paper,  instead  of  paper  to  the  standard 
of  gold,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  interminable  continu- 
ance, the  total  adoption,  of  a paper  medium,  and  only 
multiply  ad  infinitum  the  difficulties  with  which  the  sub- 
ject was  at  present  surrounded. 

“ When  people  talked  of  gold  rising  in  price,  were 
Concluded.  they  prepared  to  show  it  had  risen  in  intrinsic  value  1 
Let  them  not  talk  of  its  price  in  paper,  but  in  any  other 
commodity  of  a real  and  fixed  value.  Did  a given  quan- 
tity of  gold  at  present  buy  any  more  corn,  or  any  more 
silver,  than  it  would  have  done  fifty  years  ago  1 Setting 
aside  the  fluctuations  of  seasons,  which  of  course  mate- 
rially affected  the  price  of  grain,  it  would  be  found  that 
gold  did  not,  within  the  period  alluded  to,  through  its 
increased  price,  command  more  of  any  fixed  commodity 
than  in  former  times.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  it  positively  commanded  less  than  it  did  formerly  ; 
and  on  this  account — because  they  had  found  a substi- 
tute for  gold ; and  beyond  that — because  they  had  a 
greater  stock  of  that  metal,  and  consequently  its  value 
was  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  There  could  not, 
1 iP‘o76 Deb'  as  ^on2  as  pound  remained  the  standard,  be  any  cor- 
70D.  ’ responding  variation  between  the  price  of  gold  and  the 
increase  of  taxation.”1 

So  general  was  the  concurrence  of  the  Houses  of  Corn- 
Argument  mons  and  Lords  in  these  opinions,  that  in  searching  for 
t/ao.  ’ ° " the  leaders  of  the  debate  on  the  other  side,  we  must  recur 
to  names  unknown  to  fame,  though  well  known  as  en- 
gaged in  vast  and  important  speculations;  and  on  that 
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account  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  for  they  were  prac-  chap. 

tical  men,  who  spoke  from  their  actual  experience  of  what  1V* 

would  be  the  result  of  the  proposed  change.  It  was  stated  im9' 
by  Mr  Alderman  Heygate  and  Mr  Gurney  : “ It  was 
generally  supposed,  and  in  fact  commonly  assumed,  as  an 
incontrovertible  position,  that  our  paper  was  depreciated 
to  a certain  extent.  Great  as  the  authorities  and  splen- 
did as  the  names  were,  which  were  cited  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  as  supporters  of  that  opinion,  yet  research 
and  inquiry  would  convince  every  unbiassed  mind,  not 
only  that  no  such  depreciation  did  now  exist,  but  that  it 
never  could  exist.  The  preliminary  point  for  inquiry  is. 

Was  our  money  depreciated  or  not  1 If  it  was,  we  were 
bound  to  devise  a remedy  ; if  it  was  not.  Parliament 
should  pause  before  they  put  in  force  enactments  which 
could  not  but  have  the  most  distressing  consequences. 

Can  the  circulation  be  called  excessive  ? Is  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  too  small,  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  no 
larger  now  than  it  was  in  1792  ? It  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  excessive,  if  we  considered  the  enormous  increase 
of  population,  property,  and  taxes,  in  the  intermediate 
period,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  had 
increased  at  least  fifty  per  cent ; the  revenue  had  risen 
from  £16,000,000  a-year  to  £54,000,000,  and  the  Na- 
tional Debt  from  £240,000,000  to  £800,000,000.  Add 
to  this  the  still  greater  increase  of  our  colonies,  commerce, 
docks,  public  buildings,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
undertakings  of  all  kinds,  and  no  man  can  deny  that, 
so  far  from  our  circulation  being  excessive,  it  is  greatly 
within  the  wants  of  the  community. 

“ The  argument  that  the  supply  of  gold  is  dependent 
on  the  paper  circulation,  and  that  it  will  always  be  Continued, 
driven  out  of  the  country  when  an  over-issue  of  that 
takes  place,  is  utterly  erroneous,  and  is  disproved  by  the 
facts.  In  November  1817,  the  notes  in  circulation  ex- 
ceeded £29,000,000,  and  the  price  of  gold  was  £4, 0s.  6cL 
the  ounce.  Since  that  period  there  had  been  a reduction 
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chap,  of  £3,000,000  in  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  yet  the 

_lv~ price  of  gold  had  been  somewhat  higher.  Gold,  in  the 

I019‘  last  years  of  the  war,  was  as  high  as  £5,  4s.  an  ounce ; 
and,  without  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  bank  paper 
in  circulation,  it  fell  in  1816  to  £4,  Is.  the  ounce.  The 
truth  was,  gold  was  a valuable  commodity,  an  article  of 
commerce  in  universal  request,  and,  like  every  other  such 
article,  it  varied  in  price  according  to  the  varying  demand 
for  it  in  this  or  other  countries.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  make  our  entire  circulating  medium 
dependent  on  the  supply  of  gold,  and  impose  upon  the 
bank  the  necessity  of  constantly  referring  to  its  price  as 
the  measure  whereby  to  regulate  the  amount  of  their  own 
issues.  The  circulation  of  the  country  banks  is  entirely 
regulated  by  the  profuseness  or  caution  of  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England ; and  the  whole  circulation  being 
in  this  manner  dependent  on  that  basis,  in  what  situation 
shall  we  be  if,  the  moment  the  price  of  gold  rises,  and  it, 
in  consequence,  disappears  from  circulation,  our  whole 
paper  is,  at  the  same  time,  drawn  in  ? This  was  exactly 
what  happened  in  1816.  Gold  was  then  on  a par  with 
paper ; and  yet  such  was  the  calamity,  and  so  extensivo 
the  distress  at  that  unfortunate  period,  that  it  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  landed  proprietor  could 
get  no  rents,  the  manufacturer  no  market,  the  labourer 
no  employment.  Bankruptcy  was  universal.  Even  if 
next  autumn  the  harvest  should  be  abundant,  the  ex- 
changes become  favourable,  and  the  price  of  gold  fall, 
still  every  prudent  banker  must,  if  the  proposed  plan 
receives  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  limit  his  issues,  and 
every  prudent  merchant  and  manufacturer  his  undertak- 
ings ; and  thus,  with  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  at  our 
command,  universal  distress  must  again  ensue.  This 
anticipation  was  supported  by  all  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee,  and  by  none  more  than  that  of  Mi- 
Baring,  the  individual,  perhaps,  in  existence,  best  quali- 
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ficd  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  if  tbe  price  chap. 

of  gold  should  rise,  and  exchanges  prove  unfavourable,  — 

can  imagination  itself  assign  any  limit  to  the  disasters  m9‘ 
■which  must  ensue  1 

“-The  right  honourable  mover  of  the  resolutions  had 
eulogised  the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  restoring  the  Continued, 
purity  of  the  coin  ; but  were  the  circumstances  of  that 
period  parallel  ? Were  they  not  rather  a contrast  to  the 
present  1 The  country  was  not  then  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  £800,000,000,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  a re- 
venue of  £54,000,000  annually.  What  might  have 
been  wise  and  magnanimous  in  that  princess,  might  now 
be  [the  height  of  imprudence  and  infatuation.  It  is  a 
most  fallacious  idea  to  suppose  that,  if  the  proposed  plan 
were  adopted,  the  price  of  gold  would  permanently  remain 
at  the  present  level.  It  might  do  so,  jn  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  ; but  who  can  be  sure  that  nothing 
is  likely  to  occur  abroad  which  will  at  once  raise  the  price 
of  gold,  and  occasion  such  a run  upon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land as  will  seriously  injure,  if  not  wholly  destroy  credit? 

In  such  a case,  the  situation  of  the  bank,  and  with  it  of 
every  country  bauk,  would  be  full  of  hazard.  Their  only 
chance  of  safety  would  be  in  an  appeal  to  Parliament  to 
relax  the  law  ; but  it  might  not  be  sitting  at  the  time  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  reluctant  to 
interfere  till  the  very  last  extremity,  and  great  distress 
had  already  been  undergone.  If,  however,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  were  adopted,  every  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  banker,  would  regulate  his  dealings 
with  a view  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event ; and  if  it 
occurred,  where  would  be  the  employment  of  the  poor  ? 
and  how  fearful  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates ! This  is 
the  expectation  of  a large  portion  of  that  part  of  our 
community  engaged  in  carrying  on  agriculture,  trade,  and 
manufactures  ; and  coming  events  are  already  fore- 
shadowed by  the  great  decline  of  confidence,  and  decrease 
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of  orders  and  employment,  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  secret  committees  were  appointed  in  the  present 
session  of  Parliament. 

“ The  avowed  object  of  the  new  system  is  to  establish 
a fixed  standard  of  value  ; but  although  by  its  adoption 
you  may  confer  steadiness  on  that  of  gold,  at  what  price 
will  that  be  purchased,  in  the  price  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties ? Can  any  man,  if  the  resolutions  are  adopted,  say 
what  will  be  the  condition  or  value  of  his  property  in 
February  next  ? If  a run  upon  the  bank  takes  place  at 
that  time,  it  may  be  compelled  to  stop  payment  in  a fort- 
night. The  country,  which  had  so  cheerfully  borne  the 
burdens  of  the  war,  is  at  least  entitled  to  be  saved  from 
the  risk  of  losing  its  currency,  and  having  the  miseries  to 
undergo  consequent  on  a universal  destruction  of  credit. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  has  no  natural  or  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  but 
a cessation  of  employment  has  an  instantaneous  and  de- 
structive effect  upon  them.  All  we  have  suffered  from  the 
terrible  fluctuation  of  prices  since  the  peace  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  erroneous  determination  avowed  by 
Government,  that  an  ounce  of  gold  should,  under  a debt 
of  £800,000,000,  happen  what  might,  pass  for  no  more 
than  £3,  17s.  10$d.  an  ounce — a determination  which 
only  fixes  it  at  that  price  by  destroying  credit,  ruining 
industry,  and  occasioning  a frightful  fluctuation  in  the 
prices  of  all  other  commodities.  It  is  said  by  the 
supporter  of  the  measure  proposed  (Mr  Ricardo)  that 
the  variation  of  prices  it  will  produce  will  not  exceed 
3 per  cent  ;*  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  be  above 
20  per  cent ; and  if  so,  how  are  our  farmers  to  pay  their 
rents,  or  the  nation  its  taxes,  and  the  interest  on  its  debts, 
public  and  private  1 


• “ The  difficulty  is  only  that  of  raising  the  currency  3 per  cent  in  vulue, 
. (hear,  hear) ; and  who  can  doubt  that,  even  in  those  states  where  the  currency 
is  wholly  metallic,  it  often  suffered  a variation  equal  to  this  without  inconveni- 
ence to  the  public  ? ” — Mr  Ricardo’s  Speech,  May  24, 1810 ; Pari.  Del.,  xl.  743. 
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“ It  is  said  that  an  alteration  on  the  standard  would  chap. 
be  a fraud  on  the  national  creditors,  and  that,  in  justice  _ — 1 — 
to  them,  we  must  return  to  the  old  standard.  But,  to  say  ^ 9' 
nothing  of  the  comparative  amount  borrowed  since  the  Concluded, 
restriction,  it  should  be  recollected  there  are  two  parties 
to  a bargain.  Has  the  national  creditor  called  for  this 
change  1 Had  he  thought  the  change  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  him,  the  Three  per  Cents  would  have  risen  to  100, 
instead  of  falling,  as  they  have  now  done,  to  66.  But 
the  national  creditor  saw,  what  was  undoubtedly  the  fact, 
that  increased  pressure  upon  those  who  must  pay  him  his 
interest  lessened  his  security,  and  he  would  gladly  con- 
tinue to  take  his  share  in  a currency  somewhat  diminished 
in  value,  together  with  his  neighbours,  rather  than  incur 
the  risk  of  being  exempted  from  that  which,  in  fact,  had 
operated  as  a sort  of  property-tax  on  property  of  every  t ^ 
description,  and  which  had  insured  the  regularity,  if  it  had  *1.756,  zei 
diminished  the  value,  of  the  stockholders’  dividends.” 1 
Upon  this  debate  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to  with- 
out  one  dissentient  voice,  the  proposed  amendment  of  Deewicm  of 
Alderman  Heygate  being  withdrawn.  Mr  Canning ontu^b- 
stated  “ that  he  would  take  this  as  nothing  less  than  a ject‘ 
unanimous  determination  of  Parliament  that  the  country 
should  return,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  ancient 
standard  of  value  in  the  establishment  of  a metallic  cur-  % ^ 

rency,”  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  act  which  *1.  boo. 
passed  in  terms  of  the  resolutions.2* 

On  one  occasion,  counsel,  pleading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  before  Lord  Eldon,  opened  the  case  by  saying — 

* The  resolutions  were  : — 

“ I.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  continue  the  restriction  of  cash  payments 
beyond  the  time  at  present  limited  by  law. 

“ II.  That  it  is  expedient  that  a definite  period  should  be  fixed  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  restriction  on  cash  payments,  and  that  preparatory  measures 
should  be  taken  to  facilitate  and  insure,  on  the  arrival  of  that  period,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

“ III.  That  the  debt  of  £10,000,000  due  by  Government  to  the  Bank  should 
be  provided  for  and  gradually  paid. 

11 IV.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  from  and  after  1st  Febru- 
ary 1820,  the  bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver  on  demand,  gold  of  standard  fiuo- 
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chap.  “ My  lords,  this  is  an  appeal  from  a unanimous  judgment 
1Y*  of  the  Court  of  Session.”  “ So  much  the  worse  for  you,” 

1®*8,  observed  the  Chancellor,  “ for  that  renders  it  the  more 
Reflections  probable  that  the  case  was  either  not  understood  or 
ci»ion! not  properly  considered.”  When  the  question  was  put 
to  the  Convention,  whether  Louis  XVI.  was  guilty  or 
innocent,  they  unanimously  declared  him  guilty ; the  sub- 
sequent narrow  division  was  on  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  only.  Posterity  has  reversed  the 
sentence  ; it  has  unanimously  declared  him  innocent. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  effects  of  this  great 
measure,  with  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  future  des- 
tinies of  Great  Britain,  and,  with  it,  of  half  the  globe,  are 
wound  up.  At  present  three  things  only  are  worthy  of 
observation,  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering 
the  ample  commentary  which  subsequent  events  have  fur- 
nished on  this  unanimous  decision  of  the  legislature. 
The  first  is,  that  no  allusion  was  made  on  either  side  to 
the  great  defalcation  then  going  on,  and  which  had  been 
in  progress  for  ten  years  before  the  discussion  began,  in 
the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe 
from  the  South  American  mines,  from  the  revolutionary 
convulsions  raging  in  that  quarter,  although  the  effect  of 
those  convulsions  had  been  to  reduce  the  annual  supply 
of  the  precious  metals,  available  for  the  circulation  of  man- 
kind, to  little  more  than  a fourth  of  its  former  amount. 
The  second,  that  the  ablest  speakers  who  supported  the 
resolutions — in  particular,  Mr  Peel  and  Mr  Ricardo — 
maintained  that  the  change  of  prices,  arising  from  this 


ness,  having  been  assayed  and  stamped  at  bis  Majesty’s  Mint)  a quantity  of 
not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount  of 
bank  notes  of  the  bank  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  so  required,  at 
the  rato  of  £4,  la.  per  ounce. 

u V.  That  from  1st  Octobor  1820  the  bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver  gold  at 
the  rate  of  £3,  19s.  6d.  per  ounce,  and  from  1st  May  1821,  at  £3, 17s.  10$d. ; 
and  that  from  1st  May  1823  the  bank  shall  pay  its  notes  on  demand  in  the  legal 
coin  of  the  realm. 

" VL  That  all  laws  prohibiting  the  meltiug  and  exportation  of  coin  shall  be 
repealed.” — Pari.  Deb.f  xL  701. 
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measure,  •would  not  exceed  3 per  cent ; and  that  its  chap. 

adoption  was  the  only  way  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  1Y~ 

great  variations  in  prices.  The  third  is,  that  these  views  1819, 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  legislature — the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  being  too  few  in  number  to  risk 
a division — at  the  very  time  when  a contraction  of  the 
currency  was  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  from  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
South  American  mines,  and  the  vast  addition  to  the  wants 
and  transactions  of  the  world  which  was  daily  taking 
place  from  the  continuance  of  peace,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  as  well  in 
Europe  as  in  the  States  of  North  America ; and  the 
immense  loans  which  at  that  very  time  required  to  be 
provided  for,  contracted  by  the  French  government. 

The  finances  of  the  country  underwent  a very  thorough 
discussion  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  both  on  occasion  Mr.  v«n- 
of  a motion  by  Lord  Castlereagh  for  a select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country, ,°lul'“n"- 
and  of  a series  of  finance  resolutions  which  Mr  V ansittart 
' brought  forward  on  3d  June.  These  resolutions,  and  the  June  3. 
report  of  the  committee,  are  very  valuable,  as  exhibiting 
the  financial  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  resources  it 
possessed  at  the  time  when  the  great  change  in  its  mone- 
tary policy  was  adopted.  The  results  were  extremely 
satisfactory — much  more  so  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated, when  it  is  considered  what  an  enormous  weight 
of  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  remained  at  the  close 
of  the  year;  that  £17,000,000  of  taxes  had  been  taken 
off  in  the  first  year  of  the  peace,  and  the  revenue  that 
remained  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  repeated 
fluctuations  of  the  currency,  induced  by  the  constant 
terror  of  resuming  cash  payments  which  hung  over  tho 
bank  ; and  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  of 
short  periods  only,  general  distress  had  prevailed  in  the 
country.  It  was  stated  in  Mr  Vansittart’s  resolutions, 
that,  by  the  removal  of  the  property  and  war  malt 
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taxes,  the  income  of  Great  Britain  had  been  reduced  bj 
£18,000,000  yearly;  that  the  interest  and  charge  of  the 
debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  of  Ireland,  exceeded  its  re- 
venue by  £1,800,000  annually ; that  the  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January  1818, 
■was  £51,665,458,  while,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January 
1819,  it  was  £54,620,000,  showing  an  increase  of  above 
£3,000,000 — which,  however,  was  reduced  by  arrears  of 
war  duties  on  malt  and  property  to  only  £49,334,927 
as  the  real  income  in  1817,  while  the  income  in  1818 
included  only  £556,639  of  these.  The  general  result  was, 
that  there  was  in  1818  a total  surplus  of  £3,558,000 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ; and  if 
£1,000,000  was  allowed  as  the  interest  of  the  loan  re- 
quired to  keep  the  expenditure  off  the  Sinking  Fund, 
there  would  remain  £2,500,000  of  real  surplus  revenue 
and  really  paid-off  debt.1  * 

Mr  Vansittart  stated,  in  reference  to  future  finance 
measures  of  Government — “ That  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  and  searching  investigations  that  had  lately 
taken  place  into  our  finance  situation,  its  strong  and  its 
weak  points  were  now  fully  known  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad ; while  at  the  same  time,  by  the  return  of  our 
army  from  France,  and  the  great  reductions  which  had 
been  made  in  our  establishments  both  by  land  and  sea, 


* Income  and  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
Year  1819 : — 


1.  Income. 


Customs,  . . , 

£11,692,664 

Excisu,  ... 

25,565,64H 

Stamps,  . . 

Poat-offico,  ... 
Lesser  item* — 

6,889,074 

1,790,199 

Lottery, 

665,800 

Unclaimed  dividends,  • 

237,312 

Imperial  monies,  . . 

374,906 

Total  revenue,  . • 

66,040,108 

Loans,  .... 

18,750,087 

Total,  . . , 

— Ann.  Reg.  1820,  618. 

£74,796,196 

II.  Expenditure. 

Interest  of  National  Debt 
and  Sinking;  Fund,  £46,467,997 
Interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  779,992 
Civil  List,  and  chargee  on 
Consolidated  Fund,  . 2,538,666 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland,  129,998 
Lesser  payment*,  • . 389,161 


Navy, 
Ordnance,  . 
Army,  . • 

Local  object*, 
Miscellaneous, 


6,395,552 

1,538,209 

9,450,650 

53,101 

1,855,943 


Total,  . . £69,599,276 
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we  had  arrived  at  what  might  be  called  our  peace  estab-  chap. 
lishment,  from  which  no  material  reductions  were  to  be  lv‘ 

expected.  At  the  same  time,  our  currency  had  at  length  181 9- 

been  restored  to  its  proper  basis;  and  as  the  military 
pensions,  which  constituted  so  large  a part  of  the  cost  of 
the  army,  must  soon  yearly  diminish,  it  becomes  Parlia- 
ment at  the  same  time  to  take  measures  for  putting  our 
finance  on  a proper  foundation.  This  can  only  be  done, 
adverting  to  the  magnitude  of  our  public  debt,  by  apply- 
ing £5,000,000  at  least  annually  to  its  reduction.  The 
Sinking  Fund  is  about  £15,000,000  a-year;  and  the  loan 
this  year  will  be  £13,000,000.  This  leaves  an  excess  of 
£2,000,000  really  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt ; 
and,  therefore,  £3,000,000  additional  taxes  would  re- 
quire to  be  laid  on,  to  make  up  the  requisite  annual  sur- 
plus. Of  the  loan  of  the  year  I propose  to  devote  one 
half  in  liquidation  of  the  unfunded  debt,  and  one  half 
in  repaying  part  of  the  £10,000,000  advanced  by  the 
bank.”  Parliament  agreed  to  these  proposals,  which  were 
obviously  founded  in  statesmanlike  wisdom,  and  the  new 
taxes  imposed  were  on  foreign  wool  and  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa-nuts.  This  was  a great  step  in  the 
right  direction  ; for  not  only  was  a considerable  sinking- 
fund  secured,  but  it  was  obtained  without  recurring  to 
the  odious  and  unjust  system  of  direct  taxation,  which 
falls  with  very  unequal  weight  upon  a small  part  only  of 
the  community,  but  by  indirect  taxation  chiefly  on  luxu- 
ries, which  is  in  general  so  light,  and  spread  over  so  large 
a surface,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  the  money  is  t h 
got  without  any  one  being  sensible  of  the  burden  of  its  *l  917, 927! 
collection.1 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  this  session  of  Parliament, 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  a reform  of  the  criminal  Sir  James 
law,  in  a speech  replete  with  masterly  statements  and  tosh’s  argu- 
statesmanlike  views,  which  showed  how  little  the  cause  ”'p‘Ort0f 
had  lost  by  the  work  of  Romilly  having  been  transferred  £™«forn* 
to  him.  He  observed  : “ I do  not  propose  to  form  a M*"h  2- 
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new  criminal  code.  Altogether  to  abolish  a system  of 
law,  admirable  in  its  principle,  interwoven  with  the  habits 
of  the  English  people,  and  under  which  they  have  long 
and  happily  lived,  is  a proposition  too  extravagant  to  be 
for  a moment  listened  to.  Neither  is  it  proposed  to  abo- 
lish the  punishment  of  death.  The  right  of  inflicting  it 
is  a part  of  the  right  of  self-defence  with  which  all  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  individuals,  are  endowed.  Like  all  other 
punishments,  the  infliction  of  death  is  an  evil,  if  unneces- 
sary ; but,  like  any  other  evil  employed  to  remedy  a still 
greater  one,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  a good.  Nor  is 
it  proposed  to  take  away  the  power  of  pardon  from  the 
Crown.  On  the  contrary,  my  object  is  to  restore  to  the 
Sovereign  the  real  and  practical  enjoyment  of  that  prero- 
gative, of  which  usage  in  modern  times  has  nearly  deprived 
him.  My  object  is  to  bring  the  letter  of  the  law  more  near 
its  practice  ; to  make  the  execution  of  the  law  form  the 
majority,  its  remission  the  minority,  of  cases.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  frame  a system  of  law  so  graduated 
that  it  can  be  applied  to  every  case  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a discretionary  power  ; but  there  is  good  reason 
to  complain  of  a system  of  law  such  as  that  which  at  pre- 
sent prevails  in  England,  when  the  remission  of  the  law 
forms  the  rule,  and  its  execution  tho  exception.  The 
object  of  my  reform  is  to  transfer  into  the  statute-book 
the  exceptions  to  rigour,  which  the  wisdom  of  modern  times 
has  introduced  into  its  practice. 

“ It  is  said  the  progress  of  the  country  in  manufactures 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  increase  of  crime  which 
has  taken  place.  But  is  our  progress  in  wealth  and 
manufactures  to  be  arrested  1 Great  cities  are,  without 
doubt,  the  hot-beds  of  crime  ; but  can  cities  be  prevented 
from  becoming  large  in  the  later  stages  of  society  ? It 
is  to  the  causes  of  increase  which  arise  from  errors  of 
legislation,  and  a pernicious  code  of  laws,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  should  chiefly  be  directed,  because  it 
is  there  alone  that  the  means  of  reformation  are  in  our 
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bands.  The  game-laws  are,  without  doubt,  in  rural  dia-  chap. 

tricts,  a prolific  source  of  demoralisation  ; and  the  returns - — 

of  commitments  show  a great  increase  since  1808,  when  1819' 
our  paper  currency  first  became  seriously  depreciated. 

But  the  main  ground  for  a reformation  of  the  criminal 
law  is,  that  it  is  not  so  efficacious  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
checking  the  increase  of  crime  arising  from  these  various 
causes,  and  that  in  consequence  of  its  excessive  severity. 

There  are  no  less  than  two  hundred  felonies  on  the 
statute-book  punishable  with  death  ; but,  by  the  returns 
from  London  and  Middlesex,  from  1749  to  1819,  a pe- 
riod of  seventy  years,  there  are  only  twenty-five  sorts 
of  felonies  for  which  any  individuals  have  been  executed  ; 
so  that  there  are  a hundred  and  seventy-five  capital 
felonies  respecting  which  the  law,  during  that  time,  has 
never  been  enforced!  In  the  thirteen  years  since  1805 
there  are  only  thirteen  descriptions  of  felonies  on  which 
capital  convictions  have  taken  place  in  England  and 
Wales  ; so  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  capi- 
tal felonies  which  have  practically  gone  into  desuetude. 

“ This  extraordinary  multiplication  of  crimes,  against 
which  the  sanction  of  death  was  pronounced,  has  arisen  Continued, 
mainly  from  the  Revolution  of  1688 — in  other  respects 
productive  of  so  much  good — by  the  facility  which  it 
afforded  to  every  class  to  get  any  offence  which  trenched 
at  all  on  them  declared  capital.  It  is  inconceivable  how 
heedlessly  and  recklessly  this  was  done  in  former  times. 

The  anecdotes  which  arc  current  of  this  extraordinary 
and  shameful  facility  I am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat. 

Mr  Burke  told  me  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
leaving  the  House,  one  of  the  messengers  called  him  back. 

Mr  Burke  said  he  was  going  on  urgent  business.  ‘ Oh  ! ’ 
replied  the  messenger,  * it  will  not  keep  you  a single 
moment ; it  is  only  a felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.’ 

Mr  Burke  added,  that  although,  from  his  political  career, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  ask  any  favour  of  the  ministry,  yet 
he  was  persuaded  he  had  interest  enough,  at  any  time,  to 
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obtain  their  assent  to  a felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
This  unfortunate  facility  in  granting  an  increase  in  the 
severity  of  the  law  to  every  proposer,  with  the  most  im- 
partial disregard  of  political  consideration,  arose  and  was 
carried  on  at  the  very  time  when  the  humane  feelings 
of  the  country  were  daily  more  and  more  refining  under 
the  influence  of  knowledge  ; and  this  it  was  which  pro- 
duced the  final  separation  between  the  letter  and  practice 
of  the  law,  for  the  Government  and  the  nation  alike 
revolted  at  executing  laws  which  in  moments  of  heedless- 
ness the  Legislature  had  sanctioned.  Most  j ustly  did  that 
great  and  good  man,  Sir  William  Grant,  say  that  it  was 
impossible  both  the  law  and  the  practice  can  be  right ; 
that  the  toleration  of  such  a discord  was  an  anomaly 
which  ought  no  longer  to  exist ; and  that  as  the  law 
might  be  brought  to  an  accordance  with  the  practice,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  practice  into  accordance 
with  the  law,  the  law  ought  to  be  altered  for  a wiser  and 
more  humane  system.  The  last  century  has  exhibited  a 
continual  confederacy  of  prosecutors,  witnesses,  counsel, 
juries,  judges,  and  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  law. 

“ The  crimes  against  which  our  penal  code,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  denounces  the  punishment  of  death,  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  are  numbered 
murder,  shooting,  stabbing,  and  such  other  offences  as 
endanger  life,  and  on  which  the  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law  is  invariably  executed.  In  .the  second  class  are  in- 
cluded arson,  highway  robbery,  piracy,  and  other  similar 
offences,  in  which  the  law,  though  not  always,  is  very 
frequently  carried  into  effect.  On  these  two  divisions  I 
admit  that  at  present  it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  any 
alteration.  But  there  is  a third  class — some  connected 
with  frauds  of  various  kinds,  but  others  of  the  most 
frivolous  and  fantastic  description,  against  which  the 
punishment  of  death  is  denounced  in  our  statute-book, 
but  never  now  carried  into  execution,  and  in  which  it 
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never  was  executed,  even  in  former  times,  without  excit-  chap. 

ing  the  utmost  disgust  and  horror  in  all  good  men — such  1 — 

as  cutting  down  a hop-vine,  or  a tree  in  a gentleman’s  1819' 
park  ; or  cutting  the  head  of  a fish-pond,  or  being  found 
on  the  high-road  at  night  with  the  face  blackened.  These 
trifling  and  even  ridiculous  capital  felonies  are  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number  ; and  although  for  the  last 
seventy  years  they  have  in  no  one  instance  been  carried 
into  execution,  yet  there  they  stand,  at  this  hour,  a perpe- 
tual monument  of  savage  barbarity,  and  an  eternal  proof 
of  the  difference  between  the  written  law  and  its  practi- 
cal execution.  From  the  whole  of  this  class  of  cases  I 
propose  to  take  away  in  law,  as  has  long  been  done  in 
practice,  the  capital  sanction. 

“ But  even  in  those  cases  where  the  punishment  of 
death  may  still,  without  shocking  our  moral  feelings,  be  Continued, 
inflicted,  it  seems  expedient,  in  every  point  of  view,  that 
the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law  should,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  be  at  least  extremely  limited.  I do  not  contend 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  : in 
some  crimes,  and  especially  murder,  it  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted. The  courts  of  law  should,  in  such  cases,  be  armed 
with  the  awful  power  of  taking  away  the  offender’s  life ; 
and  thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  in  this  country,  that  may 
be  done  by  justice  which  may  not  be  done  by  power. 

But  in  order  to  render  that  authority  fully  impressive,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be 
abolished  in  those  cases  where  inferior  punishments  are 
not  only  applicable,  but  usually  applied.  Nothing  can 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  purposes  of  justice  than  the 
frequency  with  which  the  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced 
from  the  judgment-seat,  with  all  the  solemnities  pre- 
scribed for  the  occasion,  when  it  is  evident,  even  to  those 
against  whom  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  that  it  will  not 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  frequency  of  escape  in  such 
cases  takes  away  the  whole  effect  of  capital  sentence  as 
an  example.  * A single  escape,’  says  Fielding,  ‘ excites 
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chap,  a greater  degree  of  hope  in  the  minds  of  criminals  than 

1 — twenty  executions  excite  of  fear.’  The  whole  effect  of 

1819'  punishment,  as  an  example,  is  destroyed  when  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  spectators  is  with  the  criminal  when  he 
is  executed,  or  against  the  law  when  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced. 

K7  “ In  all  nations,  and  in  all  stages  of  society,  an  agree- 
Concluded.  ment  between  the  laws  and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people  is  essential  to  their  efficacy.  But  this  agreement 
becomes  of  unspeakable  importance  in  a country  in  which 
the  charge  of  executing  the  laws  is  in  a great  measure 
committed  to  the  people  themselves.  God  forbid  that 
I should  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  whatever  in  the 
way  of  our  civil  government ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
object  to  remove  such  as  exist.  My  object  is  to  make 
the  laws  popular,  to  reconcile  public  opinion  to  their 
enactments,  and  thus  to  redeem  their  character.  It  is 
to  render  their  execution  easy,  their  terror  overwhelming, 
their  efficacy  complete,  that  I implore  the  House  to  give 
to  the  subject  their  most  serious  consideration.  The  just 
and  faithful  administration  of  the  law  is  the  great  bond 
of  society — the  point  at  which  authority  and  obedience 
meet  most  nearly.  If  those  who  hold  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  attempting  a remedy,  content  them- 
selves with  vain  lamentations  on  the  increase  of  crime — 
> Pari.  Deb.  if  they  refuse  to  conform  the  laws  to  the  opinions  and 
Tbit.  ' " ’ dispositions  of  the  public,  that  growth  must  contribute  to 
spread  a just  alarm.”1 

To  these  just  and  able  arguments,  it  was  replied  by 
Answer  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Canning  also  coinciding  with  him : 
reagb.  My  own  views  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  enforced  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
with  so  much  learning  and  ability.  The  great  point, 
however,  is  to  proceed  with  duo  caution  ; for  unless 
this  is  done,  the  cause  of  criminal  reform  itself  will 
be  endangered  by  the  experienced  failure  of  its  effects. 
This  result  has  already  taken  place  in  one  instance.  In 
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the  year  1815,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  in  a hill  which  chap. 
became  law,  taking  away  the  punishment  of  death  for  — ill — 
stealing  from  the  person.  What  was  the  result  ? Why,  1B19, 
that  the  convictions  for  that  offence  had  increased  four- 
fold ;* — that  crime,  the  punishment  of  which  had  relaxed, 
had  increased  in  a greater  proportion  than  other  crimes. 

The  argument,  therefore,  that  a relaxation  of  punishment 
would  produce  diminution  of  crime,  was  not  in  every 
instance  well  founded.  This  did  not  show  that  the  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  moved  for  should  not  be  granted  ; but 
it  was  a warning  how  cautiously  and  deliberately  it  should 
be  entered  into.  The  committee  moved  for,  was  not  to  be 
authorised  to  consider  the  question  of  secondary  punish- 
ments. But  how  was  it  to  bring  about  any  practical 
good  unless  it  did  so  1 For  if  the  punishment  of  death 
is  to  be  taken  away,  is  not  the  very  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, what  penalties  arc  to  be  substituted  in  their 
room  1 Out  of  the  13,000  criminals  with  whom  our  jails 
are  annually  crowded,  at  least  10,000  arc  those  to  whom 
such  secondary  punishments  arc  applicable. 

“ It  is  fortunate  that  the  learned  mover  has  not  been 
led  away  by  the  theoretical  innovations  as  to  the  abo-  Continued, 
lition  of  the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases.  When 
was  there  a nation  which  had  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  that  painful  necessity  ? Indeed,  the  mover’s 
speech  is  to  be  admired,  not  less  for  what  is  contained 
than  what  is  omitted  in  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  crimes  for 
which  the  punishment  has  been  mitigated,  has  been  owing 
to  the  increased  number  of  prosecutions.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible, with  any  consistency,  to  say  first  that  the  increase 
of  crime  has  been  owing  to  undue  severity  in  its  punish- 


* Convicted  fob  Stealing  from  the  Person,  from  1810  to  1818. 


Year*. 

Convicted. 

Year*. 

Convicted. 

1810,  . 

. 64 

1815,  . 

. . 131 

1811,  . 

. 83 

1816,  . 

. 

. . 234 

1812,  . 

78 

1817,  . 

. 

. 257 

1813,  . 

. 135 

1818,  . 

• 

. . 262 

1814,  . 
VOL.  I. 

. 311 
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chap,  ment,  and  then  that  a still  greater  increase  has  been 
1Y‘  owing  to  its  relaxation  1 If  there  is  truth  in  the  argu- 
1819-  ment  on  the  other  side,  the  diminished  severity  of  punish- 
ment, and  consequent  increase  of  convictions,  should  have 
led  to  a decrease  in  the  crimes  committed.  The  commit- 
tee already  appointed,  and  now  actually  Bitting,  on  the  state 
of  the  jails  in  the  kingdom,  with  a view  not  only  to  the 
safe  custody,  but  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  would 
have  to  consider  much  which  should  be  embraced  in  the 
present  motion ; that  on  the  punishment  of  transporta- 
tion, another  part.  It  would  be  prudent  to  await  the  result 
of  their  labours,  before  engaging  in  any  more  extensive 
inquiry  as  to  the  general  amendment  of  the  criminal  law ; 
for  what  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  abolish  gene- 
rally  the  punishment  of  death,  without  being  prepared 
836.  ’to  say  what  secondary  penalties  could  be  inflicted  in  its 
stead  1 ” 1 

It  was  evident,  from  the  feeble  manner  in  which  Sir 
Sir  James  James  Mackintosh’s  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
to.h'«  mo-  committee  to  inquire  into  our  criminal  laws  was  resisted, 
t,oniacar-  Government  felt  that  the  case  was  indefensible,  and 
Much  a jjjat  tjJ0  ggjjgg  0f  t|je  House,  as  well  as  the  nation,  was 
in  favour  of  the  desired  reformation.  They  only  resisted 
the  motion  by  a side-wind,  in  order  to  gain  time,  orbring 
forward  a motion  themselves,  on  which  they  might  get  a 
committee  of  their  own  appointment.  In  this,  however, 
, „ , . they  were  unsuccessful,  for,  on  a division,  Sir  James’s 

xxxix.845.  motion  was  carried  by  a majority  or  19 — the  numbers 
being  147  to  128.2 

91  This  was  the  first  decisive  victory  gained  in  the  legis- 
onthit'ab.  ^ure  khc  advocates  of  criminal  reform,  and  as  such  it 
ject.  deserves  consideration.  It  was  the  turning-point  between 
two  systems.  For  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before  it, 
every  successive  session  of  Parliament  had  been  marked 
by  one  or  more  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  capital 
crimes,  until  at  length  they  had  reached  the  enormous 
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number  of  two  hundred.  Since  that  time,  the  penal  chap. 
sanction  lias  been  taken  away  by  statute  in  so  many  n' 
cases,  and  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  exercised  so  liberally  18 19, 
in  others,  that  for  ten  years  past  no  persons  hare  been 
sentenced  to  death  in  Great  Britain  but  for  murder ; 
and  execution  has  never  taken  place,  except  in  wilful 
and  cold-blooded  cases  of  that  crime.  The  number  of 
persons  who  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  is 
now  never  above  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a year  in  England, 
and  three  or  four  in  Scotland  ; and  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  public  executions  does  not  take  place  a tenth 
part  as  frequently  as  it  used  to  do,  before  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh  began  their  humane  labours.*  So  far  there 
is  great  cause  for  congratulation  on  the  part  of  all  the 
friends  of  humanity.  But  the  subject  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties;  and  if  there  is  good  cause  for  rejoicing  in 
this  respect,  there  is  equal  ground  for  apprehension  in 
another.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  the  argument, 
but  the  fact,  and  the  results  which  have  actually  followed 
this  great  relaxation  of  our  penal  code. 

It  has  been  followed  by  a very  great  increase  both  of  ^ 
committals  and  convictions  ; the  former,  however,  in  a Results'  of 
considerably  greater  proportion  than  the  latter — indicat-  onPthTs”u“ 
ing  that,  though  the  administration  of  the  criminal  lawiect" 
has  become  more  regular,  and  there  is  an  increased  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  injured  persons  to  prosecute,  and 


• Sestekqed  to  Death  is  Enolakd  ahb  Wales. 


Yean. 

Sentenced. 

Executed. 

Yeora. 

Sentenced. 

Executed. 

1816 

390 

95 

1845 

49 

12 

1817 

1302 

115 

1846 

56 

8 

1818 

1254 

97 

1847 

51 

8 

1819 

1314 

108 

1848 

60 

12 

1820 

1236 

107 

1849 

66 

15 

Since  1 889  no  person  has  been  executed  in  England  but  for  wilful  murder  ; 
before  tho  change  in  tho  law,  the  murderers  were  seldom  more  than  a fourth 
of  the  number  executed. — Pouter’s  Progrcu  of  the  Nation,  635,  third  edition. 
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chap,  of  juries  to  convict,  yet  no  decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
IV‘  a very  great  increase  of  crime  has  taken  place.*  The 

181 9-  increase  of  commitments,  since  the  lenient  system  first 

began  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  1822,  has  been  most 
alarming ; for  they  have  swelled  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  that  period  from  27,000  to  74,000,  or 
above  280  per  cent ; while,  in  the  same  period,  popula- 
tion has  only  advanced  from  21,000,000,  in  the  two 
islands,  to  28,000,000,  or  about  33  per  cent ; in  other 
words,  crime  has  increased  about  eight  times  as  fast  as 
the  numbers  of  the  people.!  This  is  a sufficiently  start- 
ling result,  the  more  especially  as  the  last  year  (1849) 
was  undisturbed  either  by  Irish  famine  or  rebellion ; and 
the  free-trade  measures,  from  which  the  most  general 
blessings  had  been  predicted  for  the  empire,  had  .been  for 
three  years  in  full  operation  in  Great  Britain.  And  as  it 


* Convictions  in  England  and  Wales  per  cent  of  Committals. 


Year*. 

Per  Cent. 

Yean. 

Per  Cent. 

1805 

60.43 

1830 

70.72 

1810 

61.35 

1835 

71.04 

1815 

62.40 

1841 

73.05 

1820 

67.23 

1845 

71.60 

1825 

69.01 

1849 

75.49 

— Porter's  Prog  rest  of  the  Nation,  p.  038 — third  edition. 


t Commitments  for  Serious  Crimes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Population  of  whole.  ( 

I 

1822 

12,241 

1,691 

13,251 

27,183 

21,500,000  1 

1823 

12,263 

1,733 

14,632 

28,628 

1824 

13,698' 

1,802 

15,258 

30,748 

1825 

14,437 

1,876 

15,515 

31,828 

1820 

14,164 

1,999 

16,318 

34,481 

1845 

24,303 

3,537 

10,696 

44,536 

1846 

25,107 

4,069 

18,492 

47,608 

1847 

28,883 

4,635 

31,209 

64,677 

1848 

30,349 

4,909 

38,522 

73,780 

1849 

27,806 

4,357 

41,982 

74,162 

28,000,000 

1 

—Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  pp.  8,  035,  607,  608— third  edition  ; and 
Pari.  Returns. 
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is  well  known  to  all  persons  practically  engaged  in  these  chap. 
matters,  that  so  far  from  commitments  for  trial  being  of  n‘ 
late  years  issued  for  more  trivial  crimes  than  formerly,  181 3- 
the  case  is  just  the  reverse;  and  cases  are  constantly  now 
disposed  of  by  the  police  magistrates,  by  the  crime  being 
stated  as  a minor  offence,  or  the  heavier  sanction  of  the 
law  having  been  taken  away,  and  chastised  by  a few 
weeks’  imprisonment,  for  which,  thirty  years  ago,  sen- 
tence of  death  or  transportation  was  pronounced.* 

In  truth,  however,  this  anomaly  is  more  apparent  than 
real ; and  this  disheartening  result,  so  far  from  disproving,  wh^Lu 
only  proves  more  clearly  the  justice  of  Sir  James  Mack-  “^n\h' 
intosh’s  principles.  Crime  has  increased  so  immensely,  “omlly? 
chiefly  because  they  were  applied  only  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  not  followed  out,  as  they  should  have  been, 
through  the  whole  ramifications  of  offences,  and  the  pen- 
alties attached  to  them.  His  fundamental  principle  was, 
that  ceiiainty  of  punishment  is  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
deterring  from  crime,  and  that  this  can  never  be  attained 
unless  the  feelings  of  the  people  coincide  with  the  law, 
and  co-operate  in  its  execution.  No  reasonable  being  csm 
doubt  the  soundness  of  this  principle  ; but,  to  be  effective, 
it  should  be  applied  universally.  When  the  capital  sen- 
tence is  taken  away  from  a great  variety  of  offences,  if 
certainty  of  secondary  punishment  is  not  imposed  in  its 
stead,  the  temptation  to  the  commission  of  crime,  from 
the  hope  of  comparative  impunity,  is  of  course  increased. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  causes  hare  contributed  to 
render  secondary  punishments  in  the  British  empire  more 
uncertain  and  ineffective,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
punishment  of  death  has  in  all  cases,  except  in  wilful 
murder,  been  taken  away.  One  class  trusted  to  educa- 
tion to  arrest  the  progress  of  crime ; forgetting  that  in 
England  the  educated  criminals  were  already  double  of 

* The  Author  has  witnessed  confirmation  of  this,  times  without  number, 
during  thirty  years  that  ho  has  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland  ; and  he  speaks  from  his  own  experience. 
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chap,  the  uneducated — and  in  Scotland,  four  and  a half  to  one.* 

1V‘ Another  rested  their  hopes  on  the  effect  of  the  improve- 

1819'  ment  of  prison  discipline  in  reforming  the  criminals,  an 
illusion  of  all  others  the  greatest;  for  experience  has  now 
abundantly  proved  that  neither  solitary  confinement,  nor 
long  imprisonment,  nor  any  amount  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  within  the  walls  of  a prison,  has  the 
least  effect  in  amending  the  lives  of  prisoners  in  their  own 
country,  when  they  are  discharged  from  it.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  great  increase  of  prisoners  transported,  who 
swelled  from  a few  hundreds  to  nearly  five  thousand 
aunually,  and  the  extremely  injudicious  step  of  sending 
them  all,  without  any  intermixture  of  untainted  settlers, 
to  Van  Diemen’s  Land — the  most  remote  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  least  accessible  to  free  colonists,  where 
the  convicts  have  now  come  to  be  more  than  a third  of 
the  entire  inhabitants,  rendered  transportation  there  so 
great  an  evil,  and  so  much  an  object  of  dread  to  other 
colonies,  that  a general  resistance  to  the  reception  of  penal 
emigrants  was  manifested,  and  for  several  years  none  except- 
ingyoung  women  were  removed  to  the  colonies.  Thus  trans- 


• Instruction  op  Criminals  over  the  British  Empire  in  1841  and  1848. 


Neither  rend 
nor  write- 

Imperfectly. 

W«ll. 

Superior. 

Total 

educated. 

Total 

uneducated. 

1841. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

9,220 

696 

7,152 

13,732 

2,248 

3,0114 

2,253 

554 

5,631 

126 

42 

18,171 

2,834 

8,733 

9,220 

686 

7,152 

1848.  ‘ 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

9,691 

17,111 

2,884 

81 

20,076 

3,935 

9,691 

911 

— Pari.  Returns,  1841*48. 


In  France,  it  appears  from  M.  Guerrj’s  tables  that  in  all  the  eighty-four 
departments,  without  exception,  the  amount  of  crime  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  instruction  ; while  in  Prussia,  where  education  Is  more  general  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  being  enforced  by  Government  on  every 
citizen  with  a family,  the  proportion  of  serious  crimes  to  the  population  is 
twelve  times  greater  than  in  France,  where  half  the  people  cau  neither  read  nor 
write. — See  Alison’s  Eesayt,  i.  558. 
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portation,  after  being  pronounced  as  a sentence,  was  not  chap. 

carried  into  effect ; the  jails  soon  became  incapable  of — 

bolding  the  multitudes  crowded  within  their  walls;  Gov-  18I9‘ 
ernment  quietly  let  them  go,  after  a year  or  two  impri- 
sonment had  been  undergone  ; and  they  were  soon  back 
in  their  old  haunts,  committing  new  crimes,  and  giving 
their  old  associates  the  most  encouraging  accounts  of  the 
ease  with  which,  by  a little  address,  liberation  from  the 
severest  sentence  of  transportation  could  be  obtained/' 

The  true  principles  to  follow  in  dealing  with  secondary 
punishments,  as  with  that  of  death,  is  to  render  them  True  pnn- 
as  certain  as  possible,  and  to  consider  imprisonment  at  S£'«bj«t. 
home  as  only  a preparation  for,  and  means  of  teaching  a 
trade  to,  those  who  arc  ultimately  to  be  transported.  For 
juvenile  offenders  and  trifling  cases,  a very  short  impri- 
sonment, as  of  a week,  or  a flogging,  should  be  inflicted, 
merely  with  a view  to  terror.  For  a second  offence  of 
any  sort,  or  a first  of  more  serious,  a prolonged  imprison- 
ment— as  of  nine  months  or  a year — should  be  the 
penalty,  during  which  the  convict  should  bo  carefully 
instructed  in  a trade.  For  the  next  offence,  transporta- 
tion should  invariably  be  inflicted,  and  as  invariably  car- 
ried into  execution.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  colo- 
nists will  not  receive  the  convicts,  the  answer  is,  that  no 
such  difficulty  was  experienced  till,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
assignment  system,  and  keeping  convicts  in  gangs,  and 
sending  them  all  in  overwhelming  multitudes  to  one 
colony,  and  that  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible  to  free 
settlers,  it  became  an  object  of  dread  rather  than  ambi- 
tion to  all  others  ; that  this  difficulty  will  at  once  be 
overcome  by  engaging,  on  the  part  of  Government,  to 
send  three  untainted  colonists  for  one  convict  to  any 


* At  the  spring  circuit  at  Glasgow,  in  April  1848,  out  of  117  ordinary 
criminals  indicted,  there  were  22  who  had  been  convicted  at  that  place  within 
two  years  previously,  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  transportation,  none 
under  seveu  years ; and  the  previous  sentence  was  Btated  in  the  indictment 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  The  same  was  tho  case  for  several  years,  and 
obtains,  though  in  a lesser  degree,  to  this  day. 
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colony  which  will  receive  the  latter ; or  establishing  an 
entire  new  penal  colony,  to  which  all  untainted  persons 
emigrating  at  the  expense  of  Government  might  be  sent — 
a system  which  would  at  once  convert  all  the  refractory 
colonies  into  petitioners  for  a portion  of  the  fertilising 
stream.  And  if  it  should  prove  otherwise,  Australia 
is  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  the  establishment  of 
new  penal  colouies,  regarding  which  no  consent  need  be 
asked  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.* 

Another  subject  of  general  interest  w-as  discussed  in  Par- 
liament this  year,  which  was  that  of  the  succours  clandes- 
tinely furnished  by  the  British  to  the  insurgents  in  South 
America.  Ever  since  the  contest  between  the  splendid 
colonies  of  Spain  and  the  mother  country  had  begun  in 
1810,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a chapter  of 
the  author’s  former  work,1  it  had  been  regarded  with 
warm  interest  in  Great  Britain  ; — partly  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  and  instinctive  attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  sympathy  with  all  who  are 
engaged  in  asserting  it ; partly  in  consequence  of  extra- 
vagant expectations  formed  and  fomented  by  interested 
parties,  as  to  the  vast  field  that,  by  the  independence  of 
these  colonies,  would  be  opened  to  British  commerce  and 
enterprise.  As  long  as  the  war  in  Europe  lasted,  this 
sympathy  was  evinced  only  by  an  anxious  observance  of 
the  struggle ; for  the  physical  resources  of  the  country 
were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  terrific  contest  with  Napo- 
leon. But  when  peace  succeeded,  and  the  armies  of  all 
the  European  states  were  in  great  part  reduced,  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  cause  of  South  American  independ- 
ence began  to  assume  a more  practical  and  efficient  form. 
Great  numbers  of  officers  from  all  countries,  wearied  of 
the  monotony  of  pacific  life,  or  tempted  by  the  high  rank 
and  liberal  pay  offered  them  in  South  America,  began  to 

• In  tho  essay  on  a Crime  and  Transportation,”  in  the  Author’s  Estayt,  vol.  i. 
p.  547,  this  very  important  and  interesting  subject  is  discussed  more  at  longtb, 
and  in  detail,  than  is  practicable  in  a work  of  general  history. 
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go  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  ere  long  ren-  chap. 

dercd  their  forces  greatly  more  formidable  than  they  had  _ IV‘ 

previously  been.  The  English,  prompted  by  the  love  of  18l9‘ 
freedom,  wandering,  and  adventure,  which  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  were  soon  pre- 
eminent in  this  respect ; and  the  succours  they  sent  over 
ere  long  assumed  so  formidable  an  appearance  as  attracted 
the  serious  notice  of  the  Spanish  government.  Not  only 
did  great  numbers  of  the  Peninsular  veterans,  officers  and 
men,  go  over  in  small  bodies,  and  carry  to  the  insurgents 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  the  prestige  of  their 
fame,  but  a British  adventurer,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  collected  a considerable  expedi- 
tion in  the  harbours  of  this  country,  with  which,  in 
British  vessels  and  under  the  British  flag,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Porto  Bello,  in  South  America,  then  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  Spain,  a country  at  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  This  violent  aggression  led  to  strong 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  , ? rl  D b 
consequence  of  which  Government  brought  in  a Foreign-  June  *20, 

1 ° O 1819  xl 

Enlistment  Bill,  which  led  to  violent  debates  in  both  mm’ las. 
Houses  of  Parliament.1 

On  the  part  of  Government,  it  was  argued  by  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  : “ As  Argument 
the  law  at  present  stands  by  the  9th  and  29th  Geo.  II., 
and  the  9th  Geo.  III.,  it  is  made  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  to  seduce  subjects  of  this  country  to  enlist  in  Bin- 
the  service  of  foreign  powers..  These  enactments  are 
quite  general,  and  apply  to  all  foreign  countries  without 
exception,  and  have  no  special  reference  to  the  raising 
troops  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  though  they  were 
probably  conceived  with  that  view.  Soon  after  the  late 
peace  was  concluded,  it  was  discovered  that  several  Brit- 
ish officers  had  left  this  country  to  take  service  with 
the  insurgents  of  South  America.  At  first,  while  the 
number  was  inconsiderable,  the  Government  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  notice  their  engagements.  When, 
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however,  the  number  increased,  it  was  notified  to  officers 
on  half-pay,  that  if  they  enlisted  in  foreign  service  they 
would  lose  their  half-pay.  This  notice,  however,  had  not 
the  desired  effect.  The  enlistment  of  recruits  for  South 
America  went  on  openly  : several  large  bodies  embarked 
in  British  harbours  for  that  country,  and  lawyers  thought 
it  doubtful  whether  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  could 
reach  them.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  do  some- 
thing more  efficient ; and  this  was  alike  called  for  by  our 
position  as  a neutral  power,  and  by  the  special  engage- 
ments under  which  we  stood  with  Spain,  relative  to  the 
South  American  insurgents. 

“By  the  treaty  of  1814  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
Great  Britain  had  expressly  become  bound  to  furnish  no 
succours  to  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  the  Government 
declared  their  resolution  to  observe  a strict  neutrality ; 
and  a proclamation,  founded  on  this  principle,  was  issued 
in  1817,  warning  his  Majesty’s  .subjects  not  to  accept 
any  military  commissions  from,  nor  give  any  aid  to,  either 
of  the  parties.  This  principle  was  strictly  acted  upon 
by  the  British  Government ; and  although  some  British 
officers  were  serving  by  license  in  the  Spanish  army,  it 
was  understood  they  were  not  to  act  against  the  insur- 
gents ; and  this  understanding  had  been  enforced  in  two 
instances.  A change  of  the  law,  however,  had  become  ne- 
cessary, because  the  severity  of  the  penalty  denounced  in 
it  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  act  to  take  away  the  capital 
sanction,  and  declare  persons  enlisting  in  foreign  service 
guilty  of  misdemeanour  only,  and  to  declare  the  supply- 
ing the  belligerents  with  warlike  stores,  and  equipping 
vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  the  like  offence.  The  law 
thus  mitigated,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
may  be  really  carried  into  effect,  so  as  to  show  that  we 
are  really  in  earnest  in  the  neutrality  we  have  declared. 

“ Such  a determination  is  one  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a temporary,  but  a permanent  resolution — a 
declaration  of  the  policy  which,  in  all  similar  circum- 
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stances,  has  regulated  just  and  considerate  neutral  States,  chap. 

and  which  it  is  incumbent  on  this  country  in  an  especial  1 — 

manner  steadily  to  adhere  to.  It  is  expressly  provided  1819‘ 
for  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1814  ; but,  irrespective 
of  that  treaty,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  by  the  external  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  inter- 
national law.  It  is  impossible  to  say  we  are  at  peace  or 
amity  with  a country,  the  subjects  of  which  are  entitled  to 
make  war  at  pleasure  with  the  subjects  of  our  owu  country. 

Such  a species  of  hostility  is  war  in  its  very  worst  form  ; 
for  it  is  war  without  its  laws,  its  restraints,  its  direction, 
or  its  objects.  It  is  not  national  hostility  directed  to 
public  purposes,  but  private  piracy  aiming  at  nothing  but 
individual  plunder.  Can  we  permit  armaments  fitted  out 
in  this  country  to  attack  the  peaceable  colonics  or  pos- 
sessions of  another  country,  or  to  aid  its  insurgents  in 
severing  themselves  from  its  dominion'?  This  case  has 
actually  occurred  in  the  recent  seizure  of  Porto  Bello,  a 
town  of  New  Spain,  by  an  expedition  commanded  by  a 
person  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sir  Gregor  M ‘Gregor. 

If  this  was  sanctioned  against  Porto  Bello,  might  it  not 
equally  be  done  against  Corunna,  Cadiz,  or  Madrid  itself? 

Was  this  consistent  with  justice?  Was  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  sanctioning  the  grossest  injustice  ? Of  all  States 
in  the  world,  Great  Britain  is  the  one  which  has  the 
most  decided  interest  to  resist  the  promulgating  of  such 
doctrines;  for  not  only  is  Ireland  the  perpetual  field  of 
domestic  discontent  and  foreign  tampering,  but  her  colo- 
nies in  every  part  of  the  world  at  once  invite  aggression, 
and  render  defence  almost  hopeless. 

“ The  same  case  has  occurred  in  former  times  with  other 

• 99, 

countries,  and  been  always  met  by  the  steady  resistance  Concluded, 
for  which  we  now  contend.  In  1792  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  neither  power 
should  accept  commissions  in  the  service  of  any  prince  or 
state  at  war  with  the  other.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  war  broke  out  between  this 
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chap,  country  and  France,  immediately  passed  a law  prohibit- 
n~  ing  the  enlisting  of  their  citizens  in  the  service  of  any 
m9,  foreign  prince  or  power,  or  furnishing  them  with  ships  or 
warlike  stores ; and  this  act,  which  punished  any  infringe- 
ment of  its  provisions  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  though 
at  first  temporary,  was  afterwards  made  permanent.  In 
1818  the  Americans  extended  this  law  to  any  power, 
whether  recognised  or  not,  expressly  in  order  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  succours  sent  to  the  Spanish  insurgents  in  the 
southern  parts  of  their  continent.  It  is  true  that  volun- 
teering into  foreign  service  was  permitted  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Charles  I.,  and  James  II.;  but  then  it  was 
only  because  the  services  entered  into  were  those  of  States 
at  war  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and  at 
a time  when  the  virulence  of  religious  warfare  rendered 
hostilities  as  ceaseless  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
as  ever  they  bad  been  between  Mussulmans  and  Chris- 
tians. But  can  this  be  predicated  of  our  old  and  faithful 
allies  the  Spaniards,  who  have  stood  by  our  side  in  Sho 
terrible  Peninsular  struggle  during  seven  years  with  Napo- 
leon ? And  are  we  prepared,  as  the  first  proof  of  our 
gratitude  to  them  for  the  devoted  fidelity  with  which 
' iT  °*b'  fulfilled  their  engagements  towards  us  during  war, 
‘ ’ to  aid  their  enemies,  on  the  return  of  peace,  in  dismem- 
bering their  dominions  V’1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord  Holland, 
Answer'  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Mr  Tierney  : “ The  present  bill 
tion.  has  been  brought  forward,  not  on  any  general  ground  of 
policy,  for  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land in  its  best  days,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  a specific 
application  from  the  court  of  Spain.  Had,  then,  that 
power  any  right  to  make  that  demand,  either  upon  the 
ground  of  the  general  law  of  nations,  or  the  terms  of  any 
particular  treaty  }■  and  if  she  had  not,  arc  there  any  rea- 
sons of  justice  or  expedience  which  call  upon  us  to  depart 
from  the  undoubted  law,  and  still  more  undoubted  feeling, 
of  this  country  for  above  a century  back  1 Both  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  German  jurists, 
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particularly  Martens,  say  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  chap. 
with  neutrality  to  give  every  assistance  to  cither  of  the  1V' 
belligerents,  except  warlike  expeditions.  This  principle  1819‘ 
has  been  constantly  acted  upon  in  this  country.  It  was 
done,  and  to  a very  great  extent,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  Dutch  were  struggling  for  their  inde- 
pendence; and  in  that  of  James,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  contending,  on  the  plains  of  Germany,  for  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  all  over  the  world.  Could  it  be  said 
that  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  support  the  cause  of 
South  American  independence  were  warlike  expeditions, 
in  the  sense  of  the  German  jurist  ? * Every  State,’  says 

Martens,  ‘ has  a right  to  give  liberty  of  raising  troops  in 
its  dominions,  and  marching  them  through  the  country, 
and  may  grant  to  one  State  what  it  refuses  to  another, 
without  infringing  its  neutrality.’  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
this  is  a novel  and  unheard-of  doctrine  ; it  has  been  con- 
stantly acted  upon  in  this  country.  Queen  Elizabeth 
allowed  her  subjects  to  enlist  to  any  extent  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  though  never  in  that  of 
Philip  of  Spain  ; and  James  I.,  a great  jurist,  though 
certainly  no  hero,  allowed  2800  soldiers  to  be  raised 
for  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  while  he  remained 
undisturbed  in  his  relations  of  amity  with  the  Emperor, 
against  whom  they  acted.  It  may  be  asserted,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  for  four  centuries,  and  down 
to  the  year  1792,  when  the  Netherlands  were  engaged 
in  a revolt  against  Joseph  II.,  there  never  was  a period 
in  which  British  subjects  were  not  engaged  in  giving  suc- 
cour, as  individuals,  to  other  States  ; and  no  instance  can 
be  shown  in  which  Government  interfered  in  the  manner 
now  proposed  to  prevent  them. 

“ But  it  is  said  the  Government  of  Spain  is  entitled  to 
• . 1 101. 
particular  rights  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  already  alluded  continued. 

to.  Not  a hint  on  this  subject  had  been  given  when  the 

treaty  was  signed  ; but  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years, 

they  come  forward  and  claim  performance  of  certain 

stipulations  in  their  favour.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
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that  the  clause  in  that  treaty  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  now  put  upon  it ; for,  if  so,  how  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  silence  of  both  governments  in  regard  to  it 
during  the  last  five  years?  Nay,  in  the  treaties  with 
France  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries  are  interdicted 
from  issuing  letters  of  marque ; so  that,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Government,  this  country,  not  having  the 
advantage  of  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  was  to  be 
held  as  having  incurred  an  obligation  which  only  a treaty 
of  commerce  could  have  imposed.  The  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  this  treaty  would  bear  very  hard  on  the  indepen- 
dent states  of  South  America ; for  it  is  well  known  that 
arms  are  sent  openly  from  this  country  to  the  government 
of  old  Spain,  to  be  used  against  the  South  American 
states ; and,  indeed,  the  public  journals  have  publicly 
declared  that  the  expedition  from  Cadiz  was  only  delayed 
for  that  purpose.  The  execution  of  this  treaty  would  not 
be  preserving  even  the  balance  of  a strict  neutrality  ; it 
would  be  enabling  the  government  of  England  to  give 
assistance  to  the  government  of  old  Spain,  while  it  with- 
held succour  from  the  states  of  South  America,  struggling 
for  their  independence. 

“ Much  had  been  said  as  to  the  assistance  given  to  the 
South  American  states  by  the  half-pay  officers  who  have 
entered  their  service  from  the  army  of  this  country ; but 
there  is  much  also  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  on  be- 
half of  that  gallant  and  meritorious  body  of  men.  It  is 
easy  to  make  rhetorical  flourishes  about  soldiers  retiring, 
and  converting  their  swords  into  pruning-hooks ; but 
every  one  knows  that,  though  that  sometimes  took  place 
in  antiquity,  it  does  not  exist  save  in  the  dreams  of  the 
poets  in  modern  times.  A large  body  of  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  war  as  a profession,  and  have 
spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  its  service,  cannot,  in 
general,  turn  to  any  other  profession ; and  if  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  proper  rank  in  this  country, 
it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  debar  them  from  following 
out  their  profession  in  foreign  states.  The  commercial 
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interests  of  the  country  loudly  call  for  the  Government  chap. 
not  to  discourage  a movement  eminently  calculated  to  1V' 
extend  and  promote  new  fields  for  the  enterprise  of  its  l819‘ 
merchants  in  the  New  World.  This  is  a great  and  im- 
portant consideration,  which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over.  There  is  no  man  in  England  who  can  for  a moment 
suppose  that  the  colonics  of  Spain  will  ever  return  to  the 
government  of  the  old  country,  attached  as  they  are  to 
freedom  by  passion  and  inclination,  as  well  as  by  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  the  blessings  which  Providence  has 
so  bountifully  placed  within  their  reach.  After  the  long, 
painful,  and  bloody  war  shall  have  ended,  and  these 
countries  have  obtained  those  first  of  earthly  blessings, 
liberty  and  independence,  it  would  be  painful  to  think 
that  England,  during  its  continuance,  had  been  linked 
only  with  the  cause  of  their  tyrants ; and  that,  not  con- 
tent with  dealing  out  a fair  measure  of  justice  between 
the  contending  parties,  Parliament  had  thought  fit  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  common  informer  against  those  per- 1 P»rhD«b. 
sons  who  devoted  their  abilities  and  energies  to  the  cause  uoi. 
of  freedom  in  the  New  W orld.” 1 

On  this  debate  the  Lords  determined  in  favour  of 
Ministers  by  a majority  of  53 — the  numbers  being  100 
to  47.  On  a debate  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Houso  of 
Commons,  the  majority  was  61 — the  numbers  being  190  1284/1410.’ 
to  129.2 

It  was  evident,  from  the  comparatively  narrow  majority 
in  the  Commons  on  this  important  subject,  that  a strong  Th.1.™- 
national  feeling  had  come  to  prevail  in  the  legislature  th.7niur- 
in  favour  of  the  insurgents  in  South  America ; and,  in 
truth,  this  feeling  was  but  the  reflection  of  a still  stronger 
one  in  the  nation  on  the  subject.  The  English  people  j<*t- 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  South 
American  independence.  All  classes  joined  in  the  desire 
to  see  the  Spanish  colonies  emancipated  from  what  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  in  some  respects  with  justice,  the 
tyranny  of  the  mother  country.  The  philanthropic  and 
enthusiastic  saw  a boundless  career  of  happiness  opened 
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chap,  to  those  immense  regions,  if  they  were  extricated  from 

1 — the  meshes  of  governors  and  priests,  and  blessed  with 

!819'  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  and  institutions.  The  democratic 
party  rejoiced  in  the  establishment  of  republican  institu- 
tions all  over  the  world.  The  half-pay  officers,  languish- 
ing in  obscurity  and  poverty,  were  easily  persuaded  to 
enter  the  service  of  states  which  offered  them  high  rank, 
liberal  pay,  and  a grant  of  land  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
contest.  Not  a few  of  the  giddy  youth  were  caught  by 
the  brilliant  uniforms  which  were  displayed  at  the  shop- 
windows,  and  which,  donned  the  moment  they  received 
their  commissions,  enabled  them  to  figure  at  balls  in 
London  before  they  had  undergone  any  of  the  perils  of 
real  warfare.  The  covetous  and  selfish — and  they  were 
by  far  the  largest  class — looked  forward  to  an  immense 
addition  to  our  export  trade,  to  the  future  extension  of 
which  no  limits  could  be  assigned,  if  the  Spanish  mono- 
poly was  broken  down,  and  a colonial  trade,  which,  be- 
1 Humboldt  ^orc  ^ie  war>  amounted  to  above  fifteen  millions  sterling 
Nou™n«  of  exports  from  old  Spain,  was  thrown  open  to  British 
isiHw!  enterprise.1  The  two  strongest  principles  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind — the  love  of  freedom  and  the  love  of  gain — 
were  so  firmly  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  South  American 
insurgents,  that  all  attempts  to  check  it  were  vain.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  remained  a dead  letter.  The 
> seo  Hist,  embarkation  of  troops,  stores,  and  loans  of  money,  con- 
of  Kurnp*,  tiuued  without  intermission  ; and,  as  detailed  in  a former 
§§  47-91.  work,  Spanish  America  was  thereby  rendered  indepen- 
dent, and  severed  from  the  dominion  of  old  Spain.2 

Yet,  though  success  attended  these  efforts  of  Great 
Vast  extent  Britain  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  ymrgents,  as  it  did 
thus  afford-  those  of  France  in  support  of  the  North  American  insur- 
bsurgSu.  gents  in  the  last  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
both  cases  the  conduct  was  equally  criminal,  and  equally 
a violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Admitting  that  the 
doctrine  of  Martens,  on  which  Lord  Lansdowne  so 
strongly  rested,  is  well  founded,  and  that  it  is  no  viola- 
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tion  of  neutrality  for  one  belligerent  to  be  allowed  to  chap. 

levy  men  in  the  dominions  of  a neutral  power,  that  was  ! 

a very  different  thing  from  the  course  which  was  now  1819, 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  South  Amcri- 
* can  insurgents.  There  was  no  levying  of  men  by  isolated 
foreign  agents,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  or 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  J oint-stock  companies  were  formed ; 
loans  to  an  enormous  extent  granted  to  the  governments 
of  the  insurgent  states,  at  a very  high  rate  of  interest, 
provided  for  by  retaining  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  off 
the  sum  subscribed;  and  great  expeditions  sent  out,  which 
at  last  amounted  to  8000  and  10,000  men,  fully  armed 
and  equipped  by  the  companies  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking, in  order  to  secure  for  them  the  payment  of  their 
dividends.  Never  had  the  Government  of  England 
during  the  war,  before  the  Spanish  contest  commenced, 
furnished  such  effective  succours  to  its  allies  on  the  Con- 
tinent, both  in  men,  money,  and  arms,  as  were  now  sent 
out  by  private  companies  and  individuals  to  aid  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the , of 
New  World  ; and  the  success  gained  was  proportionally 
great ; for  it,  and  it  alone,  prolonged  the  contest,  and  at  §s  43-si. 
length  severed  the  colonies  from  the  parent  state.1 

But  immediate  success  is  not  always  the  test  either  of 
the  wisdom  or  justice  of  national  measures.  God  visits  Punishment 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  but  it  is  often  u^ah^re- 
on  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  From  1814  toSuuj™- 
1824,  England  acted  most  iniquitously  in  aiding  in  the tic*- 
dismemberment  of  an  allied  state,  with  which  she  was  in 
perfect  amity  at  the  time,  and  which  had  faithfully  stood 
by  her  during  her  previous  struggle ; and,  like  France,  for 
a similar  faithlessness  before,  she  has  got  her  reward. 

By  aiding  the  revolution  in  America,  France  brought  on 
revolution  upon  herself  a few  years  after ; and  the  same 
result  followed,  though  from  a different  series  of  causes, 
the  English  efforts  to  dismember  the  allied  Spanish  empire 
in  the  next  century.  The  prolongation  of  the  contest, 
you  i.  * 2d 
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chap,  which  raged  without  intermission  for  fifteen  years,  from 
— 1Yi — 1810  to  1825,  utterly  ruined  the  mines  of  South  America, 
1819‘  and  brought  down  the  annual  supply  of  precious  metals 
for  the  use  of  the  globe  from  ten  millions  to  three  millions 
annually ; thence,  of  course,  ensued  a general  reduction  of 
prices  of  every  article  over  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
its  workshop  and  trading  emporium,  Great  Britain.  Actu- 
ated by  a similar  motive,  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  desire 
of  augmenting  the  value  of  realised  capital,  England  at 
the  very  same  time  adopted  the  decisive  step,  by  the  Act 
of  1819,  of  contracting  her  paper  currency,  and  rendering 
it  eutirely  dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold,  beyond  the 
limited  amount  of  fourteen  millions — an  amount  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation.  At  the  moment 
when,  by  its  foreign  policy,  and  the  aid  given  to  the 
cause  of  insurrection,  the  nation  was  so  diminishing  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  over  the  globe,  as  to  render 
their  retention  in  this  country  in  adequate  quantities  a 
matter  of  impossibility,  it  voluntarily  cut  off  the  resource 
of  a domestic  paper  circulation,  and  dried  up  the  springs 
of  industry  by  halving  the  currency  by  which  it  was  to 
be  maintained,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  rendering  it 
entirely  dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold.  Thence  the 
terrible  monetary  crisis  of  1825,  the  long-continued  and 
widespread  suffering  which  followed  that  catastrophe,  the 
Reform  revolution  which  that  suffering  induced,  the  total 
change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  empire  which 
ensued  in  the  next  twenty  year's,  and  the  dissolution  of 
those  bonds  which  united  her  colonies  to  the  parent  state, 
and  held  together  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  British 
empire.  All  this  resulted  from  our  own  acts — was  all 
the  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  our  own  injus- 
tice. The  year  1819  was  the  turning-point  in  our  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic ; all  the  vast  changes  which 
have  since  ensued  may  be  traced  to  the  ascendancy  of 
the  principles  in  the  nation  which  were  then  brought  into 
operation. 
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And  what  gain  has  England  won,  even  in  the  first  chap. 
instance,  to  compensate  such  widespread  and  lasting  — — — 
devastation  1 Admissions  made  by  the  ablest  leaders  of 
the  new  system,  facts  collected  by  its  best  statisticians,  oreadfj 
give  the  answer.  Lord  Palmerston  has  told  us,  in  his  ing  from 
place  in  Parliament,  that  Great  Britain,  between  1820  L^nc^th 
and  1840,  had  advanced  £150,000,000  in  loans  to  the^,thAm®' 
popular  states  and  republics  of  Spain  and  South  Ame- 
rica, nearly  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lost  by  the 
faithlessness  or  insolvency  of  the  states  which  received 
them.  If  to  this  we  add  the  dreadful  losses  consequent 
on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825,  the  direct  consequence, 
as  will  immediately  appear,  of  the  speculations  entered 
into  in  1824  by  British  capitalists  in  South  America,  at 
a time  when  the  maintenance  of  our  currency  at  home 
was  rendered  entirely  dependent  on  our  retention  of  the 
daily  declining  supplies  of  gold,  we  shall  have  a loss  of  at 
least  three  hundred  millions  sterling  inflicted  upon  Great 
Britain,  the  direct  consequence  of  her  own  selfish  pursuit 
of  gain  at  the  expense  of  other  interests  or  states. 

Was,  then,  the  gain  from  these  unwise  or  iniquitous 
measures  such  as  to  compensate  the  direct  and  fearful  Great  de- 
loss  with  which  they  were  attended  1 So  far  from  it,  the  Bri5*e*- 
export  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  South  America, 
which  embraces  nearly  all  of  European  fabrics  which  the  ^Jhe** 
independent  states  can  take  off,  had  sunk  to  £1,290,000 
in  1827,  and  in  1824  had  only  reached  £2,300,000  ; * 
although  the  exports  from  Spain  alone  to  these  colonies 
before  the  war  was  £15,000,000,  and  the  imports  from 


* Efforts  from  Great  Britain  to  Socth  American  States. 


Yearn. 

Mexico. 

Ibu. 

GtATIIIAIJ. 

Cot  t'MBlA. 

Rio  dx  la  Plata. 

Total. 

1837 

1828 

1829 

£ 

692,800 

307,028 

303,502 

£ 

£ 

1,948 

6,191 

*" 

£ 

213,972 

261,113 

232,703 

£ 

154,695 

312,389 

758,540 

£ 

228.400 

374,615 

300,171 

£ 

1,292,076 

1,961,330 

1,549,048 

1840 

1841 

1842 

405,330 

434,901 

374,909 

2,373 

21,205 

350,743 

158,972 

231,711 

614,047 

989,466 

969,791 

799,991 

530,046 

684,313 

2,239,454 

2,140,440 

2,260,784 

— Porter’s  Pari.  Tables,  xii.  114. 
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chap,  them  £17,150,000,  the  greater  part  of  -which  immense 
1 trade  was  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  and  not  a 
1819,  little  of  it  the  product  of  British  manufactures.*  As  if 
to  demonstrate,  too,  that  it  is  to  the  Revolution,  and  it 
alone,  that  this  prodigious  decline  is  to  be  ascribed,  our 
exports  to  Brazil,  which  has  retained  its  monarchical 
government,  have  averaged  about  £2,500,000  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  f And  our  exports  to  America,  exclusive 
of  the  United  States,  were  in  1809,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion began,  no  less  than  £18,014,219  ; and  in  1810, 
£15,640,166  ; J while  at  present  they  do  not  amount  to  a 
half  of  that  sum.  Such  have  been  the  effects,  even  to 
the  immediate  interests  of  England,  of  her  iniquitous 
attempt  to  dismember,  by  insidious  acts  in  peace,  the 
dominions  of  a friendly  and  allied  power ! Providence 
has  a just  and  sure  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  men, 
which  is  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
actions. 


* Imports  from  Spam,  and  Exports  to  it  from  thb  Sooth  American 
Colonies  in  1809. 


Imports  prom  Spam. 

Exports  to  Spam. 

agricultural  produce. 

Prsdoos  metals. 

Porto  Rico,  . 
Mexico,  . . 
New  Granada, 

( araccaa,  . . 

Peru  and  Chill, 
Bueno*  Ayres  "1 
and  Potosi,  f 

Piastres. 

11,000,000 

21,000,000 

6.700.000 

8.600.000 
11,600,000 

3,600.000 

£ 

2.760.000 

6.260.000 

1.460.000 

2.150.000 

2.875.000 

875,000 

Plasties. 

9,900,000 

9.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

£ 

2,250,000 

2,250,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

Piastre*. 

22,600,000 

3.000. 000 

8.000. 000 
5,000,000 

£ 

5.080.000 
760,000 

2,000,000 

1.250.000 

59,200,000 

15,200,000 

30,000,000 

7,500,000 

38,600,000 

9,650,000 

— Humboldt’s  Enai  Politique  eur  la  Nou  relic  Eepagne,  iv.  153,  154. 


t Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Brazil  and  America,  exclodino 
United  States. 


To  Bkahl. 


Yean. 

1827 

...  £2,312,109 

1828 

8,618,297 

1829 

2,516,040 

1840 

2,625,853 

1841 

2,556,554 

1842 

1,756,805 

— Porter's  Pari.  Tablet , xii.  114 

To  Ankrica,  excluding  United  States. 
Years. 

1806  ...  £10,877,968 

1807  ...  10,439,423 

1808  ...  16,591,871 

1809  ...  18,014,219 

1810  15,640,166 

1811  ...  11,939,680 


t Porter's  Progrm  of  the  Ration,  p.  359 — third  edition. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  THE  ARTS,  AND  MANNERS, 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Those  who  consider  war  a universal  and  unmitigated 
evil,  and  fields  of  battle  vast  shambles,  where  human 
beings  massacre  each  other  without  either  object  or  pity, 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  progress  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  during 
the  forty  years  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
compare  it  with  any  other  epoch  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  modem  times.  In  none  does  so  great  an 
impulse  appear  to  have  been  given  to  human  genius,  nor 
were  such  efforts  made  by  human  industry,  nor  such  tri- 
umphs achieved  by  human  exertion.  Compared  with  this 
era,  all  preceding  ones  sink  into  insignificance.  Science 
made  splendid  discoveries — literature  a mighty  stride — 
genius  was  animated  by  the  noblest  spirit.  The  effect 
was  the  same  in  England,  France,  and  Germany ; the 
Augustine  age  of  each  is  that  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  triumphs  of  art,  the  additions 
made  to  the  power  of  man  over  the  elements,  were  unpa- 
ralleled during  this  period.  Space  was  almost  annihi- 
lated— time  essentially  abridged.  The  electric  telegraph 
conveyed  intelligence  in  a few  minutes  from  Paris  to 
London.  Steam  conveyed  the  emigrants  in  ten  days 
from  Britain  to  America,  in  six  weeks  to  India,  in  little 
more  than  two  months  to  Australia.  In  proportion  to  the 
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vehemence  of  the  internal  passions,  the  hidden  fires  which 
impelled  mankind  into  the  wilderness  of  nature,  was  the 
addition  made  to  the  facilities  by  which  they  were  to 
reach,  the  powers  by  which  they  were  to  subdue  it ; and 
after  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  Fire  vindicated 
the  right  of  the  poet  to  rank  Prometheus  as  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  human  species. 

It  is  not  merely  by  the  impulse  given  to  energy,  and 
the  extrication  of  talent  and  vigour  by  the  danger  and 
necessities  of  war,  that  it  acts  in  this  decisive  way  in 
great  emergencies  upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  A still 
more  important  effect  takes  place  by  the  direction  which 
it  gives  to  the  passions  and  the  thoughts,  by  impelling 
them  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  selfish  and  individual 
objects,  into  the  wider  sphere  of  public  and  national 
interest.  Selfishness  is  the  upas-tree  which  invariably 
glows  up  and  sheds  its  poisoned  drops  around  during 
periods  of  tranquillity,  because  then  there  is  no  counter 
attraction  to  the  seductions  of  sense — the  suggestions  of 
interest.  Every  man  sits  under  the  shadow  of  his  own 
fig-tree,  but  every  man  thinks  of  that  fig-tree  alone.  In 
war  he  is  obliged,  by  the  approach  of  danger,  to  extend 
his  view  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  horizon — to  become 
interested  in  remote  and  future  events ; to  sympathise 
with  the  fortunes  of  men  around  him  in  his  own,  or  far 
removed  in  distant  lands.  This,  when  extended  to  na- 
tions, is  an  immense  advantage ; for  it  is  the  application 
of  a remedy  to  the  greatest  weakness  and  radical  curse 
of  humanity.  The  actors  in  war,  indeed,  are  often  selfish, 
rapacious,  hard-hearted ; though  many  among  them  are 
noble,  generous,  devoted.  But  the  sufferers  under  it  are 
actuated  in  general  by  the  generous  emotions.  Among 
them  is  to  be  found  the  patience  which  endures  suffering, 
the  heroism  which  braves  danger,  the  patriotism  which 
sacrifices  self  to  country.  It  is  in  these  emotions  that 
the  spring  is  to  be  found  of  national  greatness,  even  in 
the  arts  of  peace ; it  is  not  less  true  in  the  moral  than 
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the  material  world,  that  “ a nation  makes  the  Past,  the  chap. 

V 

Distant,  and  the  Future  predominate  over  the  Present — 1 — 

exalts  us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings.” 


If  the  period  succeeding  the  war  is  one  which  is  not 
rich  in  great  events,  it  is  fruitful  in  great  men ; if  iupui  nro- 
the  triumphs  of  arms  are  awanting,  those  of  philosophy,  stuam  n.ti- 
literature,  and  the  arts  were  memorable  and  everlasting.  K,°,in 


It  was  distinguished  by  the  first  successful  application 
of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion — a discovery  of 
which  the  original  honour  is  due  to  Scotland,  but  the 
first  successful  application  to  America ; and  of  which  the 
consequences  in  their  ultimate  results  are  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  the  moral  world.*  Like  all  the  other 


changes  which  have  made  a great  and  lasting  impression 
on  human  affairs,  its  importance  was  not  at  first  per- 
ceived. It  was  decried  by  philosophy,  and  rejected  by 
the  French  savans,  to  whom  Napoleon  remitted  the  con- 
sideration of  it  as  a means  of  forwarding  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain,  f Practical  men,  however,  were  not  long 


of  discovering  its  importance ; and  within  a few  years  of 
the  time  when  the  first  steam-boat — the  Comet — was 


launched  upon  the  Clyde,  several  hundreds  were  sailing 
round  the  British  Islands.  For  long  it  was  thought  that 
steam  could  not  be  used  for  long  voyages;  and  naval 
men  generally  declared,  that,  from  the  fragility  of  the 
materials  necessarily  employed  in  generating  it,  it  would 
make  no  material  change  in  naval  warfare.  Time,  how- 
ever, has  now  enabled  us  to  estimate  at  their  true  value 


these  prognostications.  The  Atlantic  has  been  breasted 
by  the  British  steamers — the  duration  and  expense  of 
the  voyage  to  New  York  have  been  halved — the  journey 
to  Bombay,  by  the  Red  Sea,  is  habitually  performed  in  six 


* The  first  steam-boat  ever  constructed  was  built  by  Mr  Miller  of  Dais  win- 
ton,  in  1797.  The  Author  has  seen  it,  as  a curiosity,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal.  One  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  its  construction  carried  the  secret  out 
to  America,  where  it  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  energetically  carried  into 
execution  by  Fulton  in  1812.  The  first  one  which  ever  sailed  in  the  British 
seas  was  the  Comet,  on  board  of  which  the  author  made  a voyage  in  1813. 
t See  Alison's  Europe,  c.  84,  § 67. 
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chap,  weeks ; and  preparations  are  making  for  conveying  emi- 
T'  grants  in  seven  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  that  of 
Suez  to  Australia.  Already  nearly  the  half  of  the  British 
navy  is  composed  of  steam-vessels  of  war ; and  the  prin- 
cipal security  of  England  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
she  could  on  an  emergency  fit  out  a greater  number  of 
those  ocean  giants  than  any  other  power. 

Less  striking  in  appearance,  but  not  less  important  in 
And  of  tho  reality,  has  been  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  creature  of  steam,  in  the  British  Islands,  especially 
during  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Peace. 
Rapid  as  had  been  its  advance  during  the  war,  its  for- 
ward movement  and  the  improvement  in  its  machinery 
was  still  more  marvellous  since  its  termination  ; for  Brit- 
ish industry  was  then  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations  in  which  labour  was  cheaper  and  taxes 
lighter,  and  superiority  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
continued  addition  to  the  powers  and  simplification  of  the 
wheels  of  machinery.  But  here  the  coal  and  ironstone 
of  Great  Britain  came  to  the  aid  of  its  inhabitants  ; and 
great  as  had  been  the  discovery  of  Watt,  its  powers 
were  quadrupled  by  the  additions  made  to  it  by  subse- 
quent genius.  The  marvels  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in 
Britain,  have  since  that  time  exceeded  all  other  marvels; 
and  the  vast  development  of  native  wealth  and  industry 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  mainly  owing  to  its 
progress.  From  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  official  value  of  cotton  goods  exported, 
which  in  1785  was  £864,000,  and  in  1797  had  risen  to 
£2,580,000,  had  mounted  in  1814,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  to  £17,655,000;  and  in  1833  had  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  £46,000,000  ! So  great  and  rapid 
an  increase  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  found  in  any  single 
branch  of  manufacture  ; nor,  perhaps,  in  all  branches  put 
together,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  If  these 
wonderful  statistics  afford  a key  to  much  of  the  strength 
exhibited  in  England  during  the  war,  those  which  follow 
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• are  equally  symptomatic  of  its  weakness,  and  of  the  pro-  chap. 

lific  seeds  of  distress  which  the  resumption  of  cash  pay-  ll 

ments  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency  had  implanted, 
in  the  period  succeeding  the  peace,  in  the  community. 

The  official  value,  which  indicates  the  quantity  manu- 
factured, had  risen,  between  1814  and  1832,  from 
£17,600,000  to  £46,000,000;  the  declared  value,  which 
indicates  the  price  received  for  it,  had  sunk  from 
£20,000,000  to  £l  8,450,000.*  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  declared  value  of 
cotton  goods  exported  took  place  at  a time  when  so 
great  an  increase  in  the  production  was  going  forward, 
for  such  was  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production, 
by  the  application  and  improvement  of  machinery  and 
contraction  of  the  currency,  that  the  price  of  cotton 
yarn.  No.  100,  which  in  1786  was  38s.,  had  sunk  in 
1832  to  2s.  lid. ; and  a piece  of  calico,  which  in  1814 
cost  £l,  4s.  7d.,  was  selling  in  1833  for  6s.  2d.  1 Who- 
ever will  consider  these  figures  with  attention,  will  have  i Ban,,,, 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  principal  causes  at  once 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  British  empire 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  war,  and  of  the  vast  social  p»ri.  pv 
and  political  changes  which  so  soon  after  occurred  SoJI’us.  ’ 
in  it.1 

The  vast  impulse  given  at  this  period  to  industry  was 

* Cotton  Manufactures  and  Yarn  exported  prom  Great  Britain. 


Years. 

Official  value. 

Declared  value. 

Years. 

Official  value. 

Declared  value. 

1697 

£5,915 

1821 

£23,541,615 

£16,094,807 

1780 

355,060 

1822 

26,911,043 

17,218,801 

1785 

864,710 

1823 

26,544,770 

16,276,843 

1797 

2,580,568 

1824 

30,155,901 

18,376,515 

1800 

5,854,057 

1825 

29,495,281 

18,253,631 

1810 

18,951,994 

1826 

25,194,270 

14,013,675 

1814 

17,655,378 

£20,033,132 

182T 

33,182,898 

17,502,394 

1815 

22,289,645 

20,620,956 

1828 

33,467,417 

17,140,114 

1816 

17,564,461 

15,577,392 

1829 

37,269,432 

17,394,575 

1817 

21,259,224 

16,012,001 

1830 

41,050,969 

19,335,971 

1818 

22,589,130 

18,767,517 

1831 

89,357,075 

17,182,936 

1819 

18,282,292 

14,699,912 

1832 

43,786,255 

17,344,676 

1820 

22,531,079 

16,516,758 

1833 

46,337,210 

18,459,000 

— Pari.  Paper,  1831,  No.  145  ; and  Finance  Accountt,  1834. 
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not  confined  to  the  cotton  manufacture  ; though  it,  as  the 
greatest,  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  has  attracted 
most  attention.  In  woollen  goods,  cutlery,  hardware,  and 
iron,  the  progress  was  nearly  as  rapid  ; the  last,  in  parti- 
cular, was  in  a manner  a new  creation  in  Great  Britain 
since  the  peace.  The  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  wrought 
in  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  was  350,000  tons  ; in  1835  it 
had  risen  to  1,000,000  tons.*  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, it  was  in  the  useful  arts  only  that  this  extraordinary 
growth  was  perceptible ; in  the  more  delicate  and  orna- 
mental, and  those  which  depended  on  the  fine  arts  for 
their  design  and  beauty,  we  were  still  greatly  inferior  to 
our  Continental  neighbours.  Remoteness  of  situation, 
distance  from  the  models  of  taste  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
genius,  was  the  cause  of  this  inferiority.  The  necessity 
of  studying  them,  the  value  of  schools  of  design  to  diffuse 
and  perpetuate  a knowledge  of  their  beauty  and  of  the 
principles  of  art,  was  unknown.  A quarter  of  a century 
had  to  elapse  before  the  nation  became  sensible  of  its  in- 
feriority in  these  respects,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  gene- 
ral establishment  of  elementary  schools  for  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  foreign  artists  for  designs  in  all  the  ornamen- 
tal branches  of  manufacture.  Since  that  period  its  pro- 
gress in  the  fine  manufactures,  and  the  designs  requisite 
for  them,  has  been  great  and  rapid  ; but  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  it  was  apparent  that  even  then  an 
equality  with  foreign  taste  had  not  yet  been  attained. 

If  the  triumphs  of  British  art  and  industry  have  been 
great  during  this  memorable  period,  those  of  its  genius 


* Iron  maos  ik  Great  Britain. 

Yean, 

Toil 

Tun. 

Ton*. 

1796 

124,000 

1830 

653,000 

1802 

170,000 

1835 

1,000,000 

1806 

250.000 

350.000 

1836 

1,200,000 

1814 

1840 

1,500,000 

1823 

442,000 

1847 

1,999,000 

1825 

681,867 

1848 

2,093,736 

1823 

702,584 

Pouter's 

Progrtu  of  the  Nation,  pp.  267,  269 — third  edition. 
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and  thought  hare  been  not  less  remarkable,  and  still  ciiap. 

more  lasting.  This  is  generally  the  case,  after  a great  1 

and  decisive  national  struggle : the  energy  and  talent  *• 
developed  dunng  its  continuance  by  the  urgency  of  the  er»«  in  lite- 
public  dangers,  is  directed,  on  their  termination,  to  paci-  generally 
fic  objects.  Literature  then  assumes  its  noblest  character, 
and  is  directed  to  its  most  elevated  objects  ; for  general  ^c‘.p^blia 
have  superseded  individual  desires,  and  the  selfish  pas- 
sions have,  by  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  been  for 
a time  extinguished  by  the  generous.  This  appeared — 
and  from  the  same  cause — both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
in  modern  Europe  : the  age  of  Pericles  and  Euripides 
immediately  succeeded  that  of  Themistocles  ; the  genius 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil  illuminated  the  era  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  contests  of  Ciesar  and  Pompey.  The  era  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  threw  a radiance 
over  the  expiring  strife  of  the  Crusades  ; that  of  Bossuet, 

Moliere,  and  Racine  over  the  declining  glories  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  ; that  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Mil- 
ton  soon  followed  the  fierce  passions  of  the  Reformation. 

The  period  during  which  this  transcendant  union  exists  is 
generally  as  short-lived  as  it  is  brilliant ; and  the  reason, 
being  founded  in  the  very  causes  which  produced  it,  is  of 
lasting  influence.  The  vehement  contests  which  awaken 
and  draw  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the  human  soul,  are 
necessarily  of  no  very  long  duration  : one  party  or  another 
is  ere  long  vanquished  in  the  strife  ; and  alike  to  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  succeeds  a period  of  constrained 
repose.  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  when 
the  sway  of  the  generous  passions  awakened  by  former 
common  danger  is  still  felt,  and  their  direction  only  is 
changed,  that  genius  appears  in  its  brightest  colours,  and 
works  destined  for  immortal  endurance  are  produced. 

The  lengthened  duration  either  of  the  prosperity  con- 
sequent on  success,  or  the  humiliation  resulting  from  ad- 
verse fortune,  does  not  extinguish  genius,  but  misdirects 
it ; in  the  first  case,  by  directing  effort  to  selfish  objects — 
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in  the  last,  by  depressing  it  through  the  extinction  of 
hope. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  universally  considered  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  imagination  of  this  century ; and  his 
reputation  has  been  so  widespread  and  lasting,  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  it  will  not  materi- 
ally decline  in  succeeding  times.  Like  most  other  great 
men,  the  direction  of  his  genius  was  in  a great  degree  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  arose  ; but  its 
character  was  exclusively  his  own.  He  advanced  to  man- 
hood during  the  heart-stirring  conflict  with  the  French 
Revolution ; and  his  mind,  naturally  ardent,  was  early 
inflamed  by  the  patriotic  and  warlike  feelings  which  that 
contest  naturally  produced.  A volunteer  himself  in  the 
yeomanry  ranks,  his  animated  strains  induced  many  to 
follow  his  example.  The  influence  of  those  circumstances 
is  very  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  and  many  of  the  finest 
passages  in  his  descriptions  of  Flodden  and  Bannock- 
burn were  suggested  by  the  mimic  warfare  on  Portobello 
Sands,  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  corps  exercised.  This 
in  some  degree  directed  the  application,  but  it  did  not 
stamp  the  character  of  his  genius.  That  was  entirely  his 
own.  Close  observation  of  nature,  whether  animated  or 
inanimate,  was  his  great  characteristic ; the  brilliancy  of 
fancy,  the  force  of  imagination,  were  directed  to  clothing 
with  sparkling  colours  her  varied  creations.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  his  genius  was  most  conspicuous  in  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  nature,  or  delineating  the  passions 
of  the  heart ; he  was  at  once  pictorial  and  dramatic.  To 
this  he  owes  his  great  success — hence  his  world-wide 
reputation.  He  was  first  known  as  a poet ; but,  charming 
as  his  poetic  conceptions  were,  they  were  ere  long  eclipsed 
by  the  widespread  fame  of  his  prose  romances.  The 
novels  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  caused  the  poems  of 
Walter  Scott  to  be  for  a time  forgotten.  But  time  has 
re-established  them  in  their  celebrity ; and  great  as  is 
still  the  fame  of  the  Scotch  novels,  it  is  rivalled  by  the 
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heart-stirring  verses  of  Marmion,  the  enduring  charm  of  chap. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  - — 

Sir  Walter  Scott  commenced  his  career  under  very  g 
peculiar  circumstances,  singularly  favourable  for  the  por-  Peculiar 
traiture  of  character  at  different  times  and  under  different  of  liia  -writ- 
aspects.  Passing  much  of  his  childhood  on  the  banks  of  “**" 
the  Tweed,  his  early  fancy  was  kindled  by  the  tales  of  the 
Border  chivalry  ; educated  in  Edinburgh,  he  dreamed,  in 
maturer  years,  in  the  grassy  vale  of  St  Leonards,  of  the 
knights  of  Ariosto  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But 
the  charms  of  poetry,  the  creations  of  romance,  did  not 
detach  his  mind  from  the  observation  of  nature.  Mount- 
ed on  a hardy  Highland  pony,  he  wandered  over  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  observing  its  scenery,  inhaling 
its  beauties,  studying  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  mountain’s  brow,  by  the  glassy  lake,  he  engraved 
the  features  of  the  land  on  his  recollection ; by  the 
cottage  fireside  he  stored  his  mind  with  the  feelings 
and  anecdotes  of  the  peasantry ; amidst  the  castle  ruins 
he  realised  in  fancy  the  days  of  chivalry.  The  poetic 
temperament  of  his  mind  threw  over  the  pictures  of 
memory  the  radiance  of  imagination,  without  taking  away 
the  fidelity  of  the  recollection.  Thence  the  general 
admiration  with  which  his  works  were  received.  The 
romantic  found  in  them  the  realisation  of  their  imagi- 
native dreams ; the  antiquarian,  a reminiscence  of  the 
olden  times ; the  practical,  a picture  of  the  characters 
they  had  seen  around  them,  and  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  from  their  infancy.  Lord  Jeffrey  said,  in 
one  of  the  early  reviews  of  his  writings,  that  Scott  had 
opened  an  unworkable  vein,  and  that  no  human  ability 
could  make  the  manners  of  the  olden  time  popular ; — 
a strange  observation  in  a country  in  which  the  crea- 
tions of  Ariosto,  the  tenderness  of  Tasso,  charmed 
every  successive  generation  of  men,  and  the  error  of 
which  subsequent  experience  has  abundantly  demon- 
strated. 
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chap.  With  these  great  and  varied  powers  Scott  might  have 
been  a most  dangerous  writer,  if,  like  Voltaire,  he  had 
.9-  directed  them  to  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion,  or 
vated  moral  to  the  delineation  of  the  degrading  or  licentious  in  cha- 
ci.aracter.  racter  gut  t}je  eievated  strain  of  his  mind  preserved 

him  from  such  contamination.  It  was  on  the  noble, 
whether  in  high  or  low  life,  that  his  affections  were 
fixed ; the  ordinary  was  delineated  only  as  a set-os’  to 
its  lustre.  Thence  his  enduring  fame — thence  his  pass- 
port to  immortality.  Nothing  ever  permanently  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time  but  what  was  buoyant  from  its 
elevating  tendency.  The  degrading,  the  licentious,  the 
fetid,  is  for  a time  popular,  and  then  forgotten.  Alike 
in  delineating  the  manners  of  feudal  times,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  the  cottage,  the  dignity  of  man  was  ever  upper- 
most in  his  mind : he  was  the  poet  of  chivalry,  but,  not 
less  than  the  bard  of  nature,  he  never  forgot  that — 

* The  rank  i»  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a’  that." 

No  man  ever  threw  a more  charming  radiance  over 
the  traditions  of  ancient  times,  but  none  ever  delineated 
in  a nobler  spirit  the  virtues  of  the  present ; and  his  dis- 
criminating eye  discovered  them  equally  under  the  thatch 
of  the  cottage  as  in  the  halls  of  the  castle.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  influence  of  his  writings  neutralised,  to 
a certain  extent,  the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill ; but  it  is 
not  less  true  that  none  ever  contributed  more  powerfully 
to  that  purification,  without  which  all  others  arc  nuga- 
tory— the  reform  of  the  human  heart ; and  perhaps  he  is 
the  only  author  of  numerous  works  of  fiction  of  whom  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  that  he  never  wrote  a line  which, 
on  deathbed,  he  could  wish  recalled. 

It  is  to  his  earlier  writings,  however,  that  this  un- 
The  defects  qualified  praise  applies.  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  The 
writings.  Antiquary,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Old  Mortality, 
are  the  perfection  of  romantic  pictures  of  later  times ; 
The  Abbot , Quentin  Durward,  and  Ivanhoe,  of  the  days 
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of  chivalry.  But  these  rich  veins  were  at  length  ex-  chap. 
hausted ; and  the  prolific  fancy  of  the  author  diverged  1 — 

into  other  scenes  and  periods  in  which  he  had  not  such 
authentic  materials  to  work  with,  and  where  his  graphic 
hand  was  no  longer  to  the  same  degree  perceptible.  Some 
of  bis  later  romances  are  so  inferior  to  the  first,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  they  have  been  composed  by  the  same 
master  spirit.  It  is  on  the  earlier  novels,  which  delineate 
the  manners,  feelings,  and  scenes  of  Scotland,  and  a few, 
such  as  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  The  Talisman,  and  Quentin 
Durward,  which  paint  those  of  other  lands,  that  his  fame 
as  a writer  of  romance  will  permanently  rest : another 
proof,  among  the  many  which  the  annals  of  literature 
afford,  that  it  is  on  a faithful  delineation  of  nature  that 
the  permanent  reputation  of  works  even  of  imagination 
must  be  founded,  and  that  the  Ideal  can  be  securely 
rested  on  no  other  basis  but  the  Real.* 

Lord  Byron  is  the  author  who,  next  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  has  obtained  the  most  widespread  reputation  in  Lard  Byron, 
the  world ; and  yet  his  character  and  the  style  of  his 
writings  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  at  the  same 
time,  they  attained  almost  equal  celebrity.  He  was  not 
antiquarian  in  ideas,  nor  graphic  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  He  neither  studied  the  days  of  chivalry  in  old 
romances,  nor  human  nature  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cottage.  He  was  in  an  especial  manner  the  poet  of  high 
life.  He  has  often  delineated  the  Corsairs  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  maids  of  Greece  ; but  it  was  to  please 


* Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a prodigious  fund  of  stories  and  anecdotes  at  com- 
mand, both  in  regard  to  the  olden  and  the  present  time,  which  he  told  with 
infinite  zest  and  humour ; and  his  conversation  was  always  interspersed  with 
those  strokes  of  delicate  satire  or  sterling  good  sense  which  abound  in  his 
writings.  But  he  had  not  the  real  conversational  talent;  there  was  little  in- 
terchange of  ideas  when  he  talked ; he  took  it  nearly  all  to  himself,  and  dis- 
coursed of  persons  or  old  anecdotes,  or  characters,  not  things.  A great 
charm  was  the  entire  simplicity  and  absence  of  affectation  by  which  his 
manner  was  distinguished,  and  which  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  with  the  growth  of  his  world- wide  reputation. 
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the  high-born  dames  of  London  that  all  his  pictures  were 
drawn.  Born  of  a noble  English  family,  but  of  a Scotch 
mother,  and  nursed  amidst  the  mountains  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, his  ardent  temperament  was  first  evinced  in  child- 
hood by  a precocious  passion  for  a Scottish  beauty,  his 
poetic  disposition  awakened  by  the  mist-clad  rocks  of 
Lochnagar.  Thrown  into  the  fashionable  world  in  Lon- 
don at  a very  early  age,  he  soon  felt  that  satiety  which 
genius  never  fails  to  experience  from  the  excess  of 
pleasure,  and  that  dissatisfaction  which  real  great- 
ness generally  feels  amidst  the  vanities  of  fashion. 
Wearied  with  the  inanities  of  gay,  the  dissipation  of 
profligate  life,  he  sought  change  abroad : the  rocks  of 
Cintra,  the  beauties  of  Cadiz,  the  isles  of  Greece,  succes- 
sively rose  to  his  view ; and  the  brilliant  moving  pano- 
rama, seen  through  the  eyes  of  genius,  produced  the 
poem  of  Childe  Harold,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
immortal. 

It  is  on  this  splendid  production,  more  than  on  his 
metrical  romances,  that  his  reputation  will  ultimately 
rest.  The  success  of  the  latter  was  at  first  prodigious, 
but  it  arose  from  a peculiarity  which  is  fatal  to  durable 
fame.  They  were  so  much  admired,  not  because  they 
were  founded  on  nature,  but  because  they  differed  from 
it.  Addressed  to  the  exclusive  circles  of  London  society, 
they  fell  upon  the  high-born  votaries  of  fashion  with  the 
charm  of  novelty  ; they  breathed  the  language  of  vehe- 
ment passion,  which  was  as  new  to  them  as  the  voice  of 
nature,  speaking  through  the  dreamy  soul  of  Rousseau, 
had  been  to  the  corrupted  circles  of  Parisian  society  half 
a century  before.  As  such  they  excited  an  immense  sen- 
sation, and,  even  more  than  the  thoughtful  and  yet  pic- 
tured pages  of  Childe  Harold,  raised  the  author  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  celebrity.  But  no  reputation  can  be 
lasting  which  is  not  founded  on  the  images  and  feelings 
of  nature:  singularity,  affectation,  caprice,  if  wielding  the 
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powers  of  genius,  may  acquire  a temporary  celebrity,  but  chap. 

it  will  be  but  temporary.  With  the  circumstances  which  I — 

nursed,  the  fashion  which  exalted  it,  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  was  ere  long  discovered  that  his  Corsairs  and  Sultanas 
were  all  cast  in  one  mould,  and  bore  one  image  and 
superscription  ; their  passions  were  violent  and  power- 
fully drawn,  but  they  were  all  the  same,  and  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  diversified  emotions  of  real  life.  They 
were  like  the  trees  of  Vivarez  or  Perelle,  so  well  known 
to  the  lovers  of  engravings — rich,  luxuriant,  and  charming 
at  first  sight,  but  characterised  by  decided  mannerism, 
very  different  from  the  veracious  outlines  of  Claude  or 
Salvator. 

In  one  class  of  readers  the  dramas  of  Byron  have  won 
for  him  a very  high  reputation  ; in  another,  Don  Juan  is  HUdramu, 
his  passport  to  popularity.  But  though  characterised  by  jLi.  °n 
ardent  genius,  and  abounding  with  noble  lines,  his  dra- 
matic pieces  want  the  elements  of  enduring  fame.  They 
are  too  wild  for  ordinary  life,  too  extravagant  for  thea- 
trical representation.  They  do  not  come  home  to  our 
hearts ; there  is  nothing  in  them  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  cottage  fireside.  Applause  from  the  humbler 
classes  would  never  begin  with  their  performance.  They 
are  addressed  to,  and  calculated  for,  minds  as  high-strung 
and  poetical  as  his  own  ; and  how  many  are  they  amidst 
the  multitude  of  ordinary  readers  ? Don  Juan  is  differ- 
ent : there  is  much  in  it  which  unhappily  too  powerfully 
rouses  every  breast.  But  although  romances  or  poetry,  in 
which  genius  is  mingled  with  licentiousness,  often,  at  first, 
acquire  a very  great  celebrity,  at  least  with  one  sox,  they 
labour  under  an  insurmountable  objection — they  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  of  conversation  with  the  other.  Works 
of  imagination  are  chiefly  interesting  to  both  sexes,  because 
they  portray  the  feelings  by  which  they  are  attracted  to 
each  other.  When  they  are  of  such  a description  that 
neither  can  communicate  those  feelings  to  the  other,  the 
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great  object  of  composition  is  lost,  and  lasting  celebrity  to 
the  author  is  impossible.* 

The  same  objection  applies  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
earlier  writings  of  Moore  ; but  there  is  a much  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  heart  in  his  later  poems,  and 
a much  more  graphic,  and  therefore  touching,  delineation 
of  human  feeling  than  in  the  Corsairs  and  Medoras  of 
Byron.  In  some  respects  he  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet 
in  the  English  language.  Without  the  discursive  ima- 
gination of  Akenside,  without  the  burning  thoughts  of 
Gray,  without  the  ardent  soul  of  Campbell,  he  has  written 
more  that  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  young  and 
impassioned  of  both  sexes  than  any  other  author — if  a 
few  lines  in  Burns  are  excepted — in  the  whole  literature 
of  Great  Britain.  His  Irish  and  national  melodies  will 
be  immortal ; and  they  will  be  so  for  this  reason,  that 
they  express  the  feelings  which  spring  up  in  the  breast  of 
every  successive  generation  at  the  most  important  and 
imaginative  period  of  life.  They  have  the  delicacy  of 
refined  life  without  its  fastidiousness — the  warmth  of 
natural  feeling  without  its  rudeness.  He  is  in  an  especial 
manner  the  poet  of  love  ; but  it  is,  at  least  in  his  later 
works,  the  love  of  chivalry  and  romance  rather  than 
licence,  and  embellished  with  all  those  images  and  associa- 
tions with  which  genius  in  successive  ages  has  heightened 
the  warmth  of  natural  feeling.  In  his  earlier  poems  the 
case  is  unfortunately  often  otherwise ; they  are  licentious 
without  being  revolting — the  most  dangerous  combination 

• It  was  impossible  that  a man  of  Lord  Byron’s  genius  could  converse  for 
any  length  of ' time  without  some  sparks  falling ; and  hia  celebrity  and 
rank  rendered  him  a great  favourite,  especially  with  women  of  fashion  and  dis- 
tinction. But  he  wanted  nature  in  his  ideas,  and  simplicity  in  his  manner. 
He  never  forgot  himself,  and  was  constantly  affecting  the  rou6  and  man  of  fash- 
ion, rather  than  the  poet  or  literary  man.  Don  Juan  was  the  picture  of  him 
in  real  life,  much  more  than  auy  of  his  heroes  or  Corsairs.  The  author  met 
him  only  once,  at  Venice,  in  1818,  when  he  kindly  entertained  him  with  his 
friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Captain  Basil  Hall  The  conversation  was  charm- 
ing, chiefly  from  the  historic  anecdotes  connected  with  the  places  which  Lord 
Byron  mentioned ; but  the  impression  left,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  lowering 
than  elevating  to  that  previously  formed  by  the  study  of  his  writings. 
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■which  can  exist.  Vast  numbers  of  his  lines  are  committed  chap. 

to  memory  by  the  young  of  both  sexes ; their  charm  is  to 1 

many  associated  with  the  magic  of  song — the  smiles  of 
beauty  ; and  their  enduring  celebrity  may  be  anticipated 
by  the  widespread  interest  which  they  have  already  awak- 
ened. His  mind,  however,  was  brilliant  and  tender,  rather 
than  powerful  and  masculine  ; he  had  none  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  real  greatness  in  his  character.  A sycophant 
of  the  great,  passionately  desirous  of  the  favour  of  rank, 
he  was  a constant  hanger-on  about  great  houses,  and  en- 
tirely led  by  their  opinions.  In  this  respect,  both  he  and 
Byron  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  noble  simplicity 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  though  equally  tempted,  was 
never  led  astray.  These  weaknesses  in  both  have  been 
prominently  brought  forward  by  the  ill-judged  zeal  of 
their  biographers  : what  Moore  himself  had  done  to  the 
intrigues  of  Byron,  Lord  John  Russell  has  done  to  the 
littlenesses  of  Moore.  On  reading  the  amusing  but  some- 
what gossipping  memoirs  of  these  great  men,  one  is  invol- 
untarily led  to  exclaim,  in  reference  to  other  eminent 
authors  not  equally  cared  for  after  their  decease,  “ They 
were  often  crossed  in  life,  but  they  were  fortunate  in 
death  : they  never  had  a biographer!” 

The  mind  of  Moore  was  essentially  Oriental : the 
images  and  ideas  of  the  East  sparkle  in  all  his  verses,  in.orien- 
His  feelings  were  chivalrous — his  soul  penetrated  with 
the  refinements  of  Europe  ; but  his  thoughts  were  of  the  ””**■ 
cloudless  skies,  and  resistless  genii,  and  bewitching  maids, 
of  the  land  of  the  sun.  So  strong  was  his  propensity, 
that  it  led  to  the  composition  of  a poem  of  which  the 
scene  and  characters  were  entirely  laid  in  the  East ; and 
Lalla  Rookh  remains  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
charm  produced  by  the  clothing  of  Oriental  images  and 
adventure  with  the  genius  and  refinement  of  the  West- 
ern world.  But  though  agreeable  to  persons  of  general 
reading  aud  varied  information,  it  will  never  be  so  popu- 
lar with  ordinary  readers  as  those  lyric  poems  which 
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express  the  feelings  of  the  universal  heart.  The  greatest 
defect  of  his  compositions  is  a vein  of  conceit,  which,  even 
in  mature  years,  he  was  never  able  entirely  to  overcome. 
His  images  are  always  sparkling,  often  brilliant;  but 
they  are  as  frequently  far-fetched,  and  bespeak  rather  the 
strained  effort  of  fancy  than  the  genuine  effusions  of  pas- 
sion. His  earlier  poems,  published  under  the  name  of 
Little,  though  often  beautiful,  are  so  licentious  that  they 
are  never  now  heard  of  but  from  the  lips  of  the  professed 
votaries  of  pleasure.  Great  part,  in  point  of  bulk,  of  his 
poems  is  occupied  [with  subjects  of  a satirical  cast  or 
ephemeral  character,  many  of  them  disfigured  by  personal 
scandal  or  party  rancour:  they  will  share  the  usual  fate  of 
such  productions  ; they  will  expire  with  the  manners  or 
characters  which  are  satirised.  There  are  many/ines  in  the 
satires  of  Juvenal  and  Horace  which  arc  in  every  mouth, 
but  the  whole  poems  are  seldom  read  except  by  schoolboys, 
into  whom  they  are  driven  by  the  force  of  the  rod,  or 
pedants  who  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  wielding  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  arc  several  passages  in  the  satires  of 
the  former  of  these  poets,  and  entire  odes  or  other  poems 
among  the  works  of  the  latter,  which  will  always  be  ad- 
mired as  the  masterpieces  of  genius  and  example  of  the 
utmost  felicity  of  expression.  Many  persons  are  amused, 
some  instructed,  by  the  picture  of  the  follies  of  their  own 
age,  but  comparatively  few  by  the  absurdities  of  those 
which  have  preceded  them  ; and  although  few  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  scandal  of  their  contemporaries,  fewer  still 
take  an  interest  in  that  of  their  great-grandmothers.* 


• The  author  met  Moore  only  once,  but  that  was  under  very  interesting  cir- 
cumstances. After  an  evening  party  at  Paris  in  the  Rue  Mont  Blanc  in  1821, 
when  he  charmed  every  one  by  his  singiog  of  his  own  melodies,  especially  the 
oxquieite  one  on  genius  outstripping  wealth  in  the  race  for  woman's  favour, 
they  went  away  together,  and,  falling  into  very  interesting  conversation,  walked 
round  the  Place  Vendfime,  in  constant  talk  for  three  hours.  They  separated 
at  throe  in  the  morning,  with  regret,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pillar  of  Austerlits,  and 
never  met  again.  His  conversation  was  very  sparkling ; and  as  it  abounded  in 
the  rapid  interchange  of  poetical  ideas,  it  impressed  the  author  more  than  the 
more  discursive  and  amusing  anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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If  the  wide  spread  of  his  fame,  and  deep  impression 
produced  by  his  poems,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  ex- 
cellence, Campbell  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  England, 

and  second  to  few  in  the  general  scale  of  poetic  merit 
that  Great  Britain  has  ever  produced.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakespeare  and  Gray,  there  is  no  author  of  whom 
so  many  ideas  and  lines  have  been  riveted  in  the  general 
mind  of  his  country,  or  become,  as  it  were,  household 
words  of  the  English  in  every  land.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  felicity  and  brevity  of  expression,  though  they  never 
were  surpassed,  which  have  won  for  him  this  vast  cele- 
brity ; it  is  the  elevation  and  moral  grandeur  of  his 
thoughts  which  have  so  generally  fascinated  the  minds 
of  men.  He  was  in  every  sense  the  Bard  of  Hope.  Un- 
doubting in  faith,  untired  in  hope,  he  discerned  the 
Rainbow  of  Peace  amidst  the  darkest  storms  of  the 
moral  world.*  In  the  gloomiest  disasters  he  never 
despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  light 

“ The  Torch  of  Hope  at  Nature's  funeral  pile.” 

The  experienced  in  the  ways  of  men  will  probably  be 
inclined  to  regard  many  of  his  poems  as  Utopian  and 
impracticable — the  wise  and  reflecting,  as  better  adapted 
to  a future  than  the  present  state  of  existence  ; but  the 
young,  the  ardent,  and  enthusiastic,  will  never  cease  to 
turn  to  them,  as  fraught  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
our  nature  ; and  we  may  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the 

* Witness  hie  noble  lines  on  the  partition  of  Poland — 
at  Hope  for  a season  bado  the  world  farowoll, 

And  Freedom  shrioked  ns  Kosciusko  fell ; — 

Yet  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land  ! shall  see 
That  Man  hath  yet  a soul,  and  dare  bo  free  : 

A little  while  along  thy  saddening  plains 
The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns  ; 

Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 

And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heavon. 

Prone  to  tho  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled — 

Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world.” 

Measure s of  Hope, 
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species  when  the  admiration  for  The  Pleasures  of  Jlope 
begins  to  decline. 

Great  as  is  the  reputation  of  that  noble  poem,  that  of 
his  lyrical  pieces  is  still  greater.  They  are  at  present, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  poems  of  the  kind  in  the  Eng- 
lish language ; and  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  fame 
diminishing.  The  Rainbow,  the  Mariners  of  England , 
the  Stanzas  to  Painting,  Lochiel's  Warning,  the  Ode  to 
Winter,  the  Last  Man,  Hohenlinden,  the  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,  have  become  so  engraven  on  the  national  heart 
that  their  impression  may  be  regarded  as  indelible.  They 
bear  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  ballads  and  poems 
of  Schiller,  and  share  in  all  the  noble  feelings,  and  yet 
simple  and  home-spun  images,  by  which  those  beautiful 
strains  are  distinguished.  They  have  all  the  terseness 
and  felicity  of  expression  which  have  rendered  Horace 
immortal,  without  any  of  the  licentiousness  which  dis- 
figures his  pages.  But  his  poems  are  very  unequal  : 
many,  especially  of  the  later  ones,  are  so  feeble  and  in- 
ferior, that  it  could  hardly  be  believed  they  proceeded 
from  the  same  hand  as  his  earlier  productions.  No  man 
was  ever  more  felicitous  in  his  images,  or  conveyed  a 
beautiful  idea  in  more  pure  and  striking  metaphor.  His 
well-known  image — 

w 'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,”— 

is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  and  unmixed  metaphor  in  the 
English  language.  His  genius  was  brilliant,  but  it  was 
precocious,  and  declined  as  life  advanced  ; its  flame  rose 
up  at  once  to  a towering  height,  but  it  did  not,  like  that 
of  Burke,  Bacon,  and  Rousseau,  gather  strength  with  all 
the  acquisitions  of  life  ; and  of  him  could  not  be  said,  as 
was  done  of  ancient  eloquence,  “ Materia  alitur,  motibus 
excitatur,  et  urendo  clarescit.” 

If  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  to  the  end  of  time  will  fasci- 
nate the  young  and  the  ardent,  those  of  Memory  will 
have  equal  charms  for  the  advanced  in  years  and  the 
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reflecting.  Rogers  has  struck  a chord  which  will  for  ever  chap. 
vibrate  in  the  human  heart,  and  he  has  touched  it  with I 

so  much  delicacy  and  pathos,  that  his  poetry  is  felt  as  the  is. 
more  charming  the  more  that  the  taste  is  improved  and  l iewurM 
the  mind  is  filled  with  the  recollections  of  the  past.  His  ofMemorr* 
verses  have  not  the  vehemence  of  Byron’s  imagination, 
nor  the  ardour  of  Campbell’s  soul  : “ thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  bum”  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  his 
compositions.  He  was  not  fitted,  therefore,  to  reach  the 
highest  flights  of  lyric  poetry.  He  never  could  have 
written  the  “ Feast  of  Alexander,”  like  Drydeu  ; nor  the 
“ Bard”  of  Gray,  nor  the  “ Stanzas  to  Painting”  of  Camp- 
bell ; but  he  possessed,  perhaps,  in  a still  higher  degreo 
than  any  of  them,  the  power  of  casting  together  pleasing 
and  charming  images,  and  pouring  them  forth  in  soft  and 
mellifluous  language.  This  is  his  great  charm  ; and  it  is 
one  so  great,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  particularly 
those  with  whom  the  whirl  and  agitation  of  life  is  past, 
it  more  than  compensates  for  the  absence  of  every  other. 

To  the  young,  who  have  the  future  before  them,  imagi- 
nation and  hope  are  the  most  entrancing  powers,  for  they 
gild  the  as  yet  untrodden  path  of  life  with  the  wished-for 
flowers.  But  to  the  aged,  by  whom  its  vicissitudes  have 
been  experienced  and  its  enjoyments  known,  memory  and 
reflection  are  the  faculties  which  confer  the  most  unmixed 
pleasure,  for  they  dwell  on  the  past,  and  recall  its  most 
enchanting  moments.  Campbell  had  the  most  siuccro 
admiration  for  Rogers,  and  repeatedly  said  that  he  was  a 
greater  poet  than  himself.  Without  going  such  a length,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  none  more  chaste,  none 
more  refined ; and  that  some  of  his  verses  will  bear  a com- 
parison with  the  most  perfect  in  the  English  language.4*' 

• As,  for  example,  the  Invocation  to  Memory — 

11  Hail  Memory,  hail ! within  thy  sparkling:  mino. 

From  age  to  ago  what  boundless  treasures  shino  ! 

Thought  and  hor  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 

And  spaco  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 

Thy  pleasures  most  wo  feel,  when  most  alone, 

The  ouly  -pleasures  wo  can  call  our  own  ! ” 

ricanre $ of  Memory. 
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Southey : 
lua  pecu- 
liar char- 
acter. 


If  ever  two  poets  arose  in  striking  contrast  to  each 
other,  Rogers  and  Southey  are  the  men  ; and  yet  they 
appeared  in  the  same  age,  and  flourished  abreast  of  each 
other.  Rogers  is  the  poet  of  home  ; his  charm  consists 
in  painting  the  scenes  of  infancy — portraying  the  endear- 
ments of  youth  ; and  he  is  read  by  all  with  such  pleasure 
in  mature  life,  because  he  recalls  ideas  and  revives  images 
which  all  have  known,  but  which  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten, though  not  destroyed,  by  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  life.  Southey  embraces  a wider  sphere,  but  one  less 
calculated  permanently  to  interest  the  human  heart.  His 
knowledge  was  immense — his  reading  unbounded — his 
memory  tenacious  ; and  he  availed  himself  of  the  vast 
stores  these  provided,  with  graphic  power  and  scrupulous 
fidelity.  He  was  a historian  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose  ; 
and  narrated,  with  all  the  power  of  diction,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  richest  hues  of  nature,  many  of  the  most 
stirring  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. But  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a man  who  can 
clothe  reality  in  verse  with  the  colours  of  fiction.  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Shakespeare,  have  alone  done  so  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time ; and  the  secret  of  their  success  was  not  their 
graphic  power  nor  their  brilliant  imagination,  so  much  as 
their  profound  knowledge  of  what  is  in  all  ages  the  same — 
the  human  heart.  Southey’s  Madoc,  Don  Roderick,  and 
the  Curse  of  Kehama,  are  splendid  metrical  histories, 
but  they  do  not  contain  the  traits  which  speak  at  once 
to  all  mankind — they  are  addressed  to  the  learned  and 
studious,  and  these  are  a mere  fragment  of  the  human 
race.  Admired,  accordingly,  by  the  well-informed,  they 
are  already  comparatively  unknown  to  the  great  body  of 
readers  ; and  the  author’s  poetical  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
Thalaba,  in  which  his  brilliant  imagination  revelled  with- 
out control,  save  that  of  high  moral  feeling,  in  the  water- 
less deserts,  and  palm-shaded  fountains,  and  patriarchal 
life  of  the  happy  Arabia. 

If  Southey’s  knowledge  as  a historian  has  impeded 
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his  success  as  a poet,  his  fancy  as  a poet  has  not  less  chap. 
seriously  marred  his  fame  as  a historian.  He  wrote  v~ 
several  large  historical  works,  of  which  the  Annals  of  the 

Peninsular  War  and  the  History  of  Brazil  are  the  most  as  & histo* 
considerable  ; but  though  both  possess  merits  of  a very 
high  order,  and  abound  in  passages  of  great  descriptive 
beauty,  they  have  never  attained  any  high  reputation, 
and  are  now  well-nigh  forgotten.  He  had  not  the  patience 
of  research  and  calmness  of  judgment  indispensable  for  a 
trustworthy  historian.  His  facts  in  many  places  will  not 
bear  investigation  ; he  was  credulous  in  the  extreme,  and 
gravely  retailed  statements  on  the  authority  of  inflamed 
chronicles  which  subsequent  inquiry  disproved,  and  com- 
mon sense  at  the  moment  might  at  once  have  discovered 
to  be  false.  Living  secluded  and  retired,  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  never  had  been  brought 
in  contact  with  men  in  their  business  transactions — the 
only  way  in  which  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  secret 
springs  of  action  can  ever  be  attained.  The  want  of  this 
is  painfully  conspicuous  both  in  his  historical  and  social 
writings  ; but  though  this  deficiency  must  prevent  them 
from  permanently  holding  the  place  in  general  estima- 
tion which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  genius 
and  acquirements  of  the  author,  they  must  always  com- 
mand respect  from  the  erudition  they  display,  the  reflec- 
tion they  evince,  and  the  elevated  moral  and  religious 
feelings  by  which  they  are  always  characterised.* 

In  all  these  respects,  except  the  last,  the  neighbour  of 
Southey  in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Wordsworth, 
presents  the  most  decided  contrast.  He  had  not  his  infor- 

# The  author  mot  Southey  only  once,  but  he  then  saw  much  of  him,  under 
very  interesting  circumstances.  Travelling  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
in  autumn  1819,  with  hia  friend  Mr  Hope,  the  present  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of 
Scotland,  they  were  put  into  a room  at  Fort  Augustus,  the  inn  being  crowded, 
with  two  other  gentlemen,  who  proved  to  be  Mr  Telford,  the  celebrated  en- 
gineer, a very  old  friend  of  the  author,  and  Southey.  It  may  readily  be 
believed  the  conversation  did  not  flag  in  such  society  ; it  oontiuued  from  nine 
at  night  till  two  in  the  morning,  without  a moment’s  intermission.  Southey 
was  very  brilliant,  but  yet  unassuming.  He  left  an  impression  on  the  mind 
which  has  never  been  effaced. 
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chap,  mation — -was  not  distracted  by  any  prose  Compositions — 

1 and  made  no  attempt  to  work  on  the  numerous  and  varied  . 

Wordl-  fieMs  of  thought  or  industry  which  Southey  has  tilled  with 
worth : hi.  so  much  zeaL  But  on  that  very  account  he  was  more 
. “ successful,  and  has  left  a far  greater  reputation.  He  was 

less  discursive  than  his  brilliant  rival,  but  more  profound. 
Little  attended  to  as  works  of  that  stamp  generally  are  in 
the  outset,  they  gradually  but  unceasingly  rose  in  public 
estimation  ; they  took  a lasting  hold  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated youth  of  the  next  generation  ; and  lie  now  numbers 
among  his  devout  worshippers  many  of  the  ablest  men, 
profound  thinkers,  and  most  accomplished  and  discrimi- 
nating women  of  the  age.  Indeed,  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons whose  mental  powers,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive 
acquirements  entitle  their  opinion  to  the  very  highest 
consideration,  yield  him  an  admiration  approaching  to 
idolatry,  and  assign  him  a place  second  only  to  Milton 
in  English  poetry.  He  is  regarded  by  them  in  much 
the  same  light  that  Goethe  is  by  the  admiring  and  im- 
passioned multitudes  of  the  Fatherland. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  with  all  his 
Parallel  bo-  depth  of  thought,  simplicity  of  mind,  and  philosophic 
ludG^tu.  wisdom,  Wordsworth  will  ever  get  that  general  hold  of 
the  English  which  Goethe  has  done  of  the  German  mind. 
The  reason  is,  that  he  is  not  equally  imaginative.  He 
is  a great  philosophic  poet ; and,  to  minds  of  a reflect- 
ing turn,  no  writer  possesses  more  durable  or  enchaining 
charms.  But  how  many  are  the  thoughtful  or  reflecting 
to  the  great  body  of  mankind?  Not  one  in  twenty. 
Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  simple  and  reflect- 
ing, but  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  imaginative.  His 
creative  genius  transports  us  alternately  to  the  Cher- 
sonesian  Taurus,  the  palace  of  Ferrara,  and  the  cliffs 
of  the  Brocken.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  prison 
of  Count  Egmont,  the  wickedness  of  Mephistopheles, 
the  jealousy  of  Tasso,  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  or  the 
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adventures  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  Wordsworth  had  nothing  ch*p. 

dramatic  in  his  composition  ; he  had  an  eye  alive  to  the  1 

beauty,  a soul  responsive  to  the  melody,  of  nature ; but 
he  had  not  the  power  of  bringing  the  events  of  life  with 
the  colours  of  reality  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His 
reflection  was  vast  on  the  stream  of  human  affairs,  his 
sagacity  great  in  detecting  their  secret  springs  ; but  he 
viewed  them  as  a distant  unconcerned  spectator,  not  an 
impassioned  energetic  actor.  Goethe  had  as  little  turn 
for  action  as  Wordsworth,  but  ho  had  incomparably  moro 
power  of  narrating  its  passions  ; he  kept  out  of  the  whirl 
himself,  but  he  lent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  deline- 
ating the  feelings  of  those  who  were  tossed  about  by  its 
billows.  The  English  poet  was  more  pure  than  the  Ger- 
man— the  former  always  dwelt  in  the  etlierial  regions 
of  the  upper  air — the  latter  often  grovelled  in  the  sensual 
passions  of  a lower  atmosphere.  As  the  active  bears  so 
great  a proportion  to  the  speculative  part  of  mankind, 

Goethe,  who  depicts  the  feelings  of  the  former,  will  always 
be  a more  general  favourite  than  W ordsworth,  who  deline- 
ates the  speculations  of  the  latter  ; but  that  very  circum- 
stance only  enhances  the  admiration  felt  for  the  English 
poet,  by  that  small  but  gifted  portion  of  the  human  species 
who,  mingling  with  the  active  part  of  the  world,  yet  judge 
them  with  the  powers  of  tho  speculative. 

Coleridge,  in  some  respects,  bore  a close  resemblance 
to  Wordsworth,  but  in  others  he  was  widely  different.  coierM^— 
He  was  deep  and  reflecting,  learned  in  philosophic  lore, 
and  fond  of  critical  disquisition.  Ho  was  less  abstract  “dSbclle5'- 
than  Wordsworth,  but  more  dramatic — less  philosophic, 
but  more  pictorial.  Deeply  penetrated  with  the  genius 
of  Schiller,  he  has  transferred  the  marvels  of  two  of  the 
great  German’s  immortal  dramas  on  Wallenstein  to  the 
English  tongue  with  the  exactness  of  a scholar  and  kin- 
dred inspiration  of  a poet.  His  ode  to  Mont  Blanc  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  productions  in  that  lofty  style  in  the 
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English  language.  But  he  is  far  from  having  attained 
the  world-wide  fame  of  Gray,  Burns,  and  Campbell  in 
that  branch  of  poetry.  The  reason  is,  that  his  ideas  and 
images  are  too  abstract,  and  too  little  drawn  from  the 
occurrences  or  objects  of  common  life.  He  was  deeply 
learned,  and  his  turn  of  mind  strongly  metaphysical ; but 
it  is  neither  by  learning  nor  metaphysics  that  lasting 
celebrity,  either  in  oratory  or  poetry,  is  to  be  attained. 
Eloquence,  to  be  popular,  must  be  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  but  a little  in  advance.  Poetry,  to  move  the  general 
mind,  must  be  founded  on  ideas  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  feelings  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  but  yet 
educe  from  them  novel  and  pleasing  conceptions.  It 
reaches  its  highest  flights  when,  from  these  common 
ideas  and  objects,  it  draws  forth  uncommon  and  elevat- 
ing thoughts  ; conceptions  which  meet  with  a responsive 
echo  in  every  breast,  but  had  never  occurred,  at  least 
with  equal  felicity,  to  any  one  before.  Every  sketch  of 
English  poetry  at  this  point  must  be  imperfect  in  which 
a prominent  place  is  not  assigned  to  Shelley — too  soon, 
alas ! cut  off  in  bis  brilliant  career  ; but,  while  it  lasted, 
inferior  in  genius  to  none  of  his  great  compeers.  He  had 
more  true  poetry  in  his  mind  than  Coleridge,  for  he  dwelt 
less  on  abstract  thoughts  or  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
more  on  the  feelings  and  emotions  which  find  a responsive 
echo  in  every  human  breast.  He  was  more  the  poet  of  man 
than  any  of  the  lake  poets,  and  less  of  philosopher,  and 
thence  a wider  foundation  for  his  fame.  What  has  im- 
peded it  is  a fault  which  longer  life  and  more  experience 
would  have  led  him  to  eschew.  It  is  to  be  feared  he  was 
actually  infidel ; at  least,  he  is  sceptical  and  unsettled  in 
his  ideas  on  religious  points;  and  whoever  is  so,  whatever 
temporary  celebrity  he  may  attain,  is  debarred  from  endur- 
ing fame.  The  poet  is  the  high-priest  of  nature  : it  is  to 
mingle  the  hopes  of  immortality  with  the  sorrows  of  time 
that  men  revert  to  his  shrine  ; and  he  who  is  wanting  to 
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that  vocation,  as  he  does  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
heart,  so  he  ■will  never  obtain  its  lasting  homage. 

The  genius  of  woman  at  this  period  produced  a rival 
to  Coleridge,  if  not  in  depth  of  thought,  at  least  in  ten- 
derness of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expression.  Mrs  IIemans 
was  imbued  with  the  very  soul  of  lyric  poetry  ; she  only 
required  to  have  written  a little  less  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  in  that  branch  that  England  ever  produced.  A 
small  volume,  containing  twenty  or  thirty  of  her  best 
pieces — and  these  only  such  as  “ The  Graves  of  a House- 
hold,” “ The  Deserted  Hearth,”  “ The  Cliffs  of  Dover,” 
“ The  Voice  of  Spring,”  “ The  Ancestral  Homes  of  Eng- 
land,” and  the  like — would  at  once  take  its  place  beside 
the  lyric  poems  of  Collins,  Gray,  and  Campbell.  Melan- 
choly had  marked  her  for  its  own ; she  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  woes  of  life,  and  it  is  in  working  up 
mournful  reflections  and  images  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  pathos  that  her  great  excellence  consists.  There 
she  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  English  language.  She 
had  undergone  more  than  the  usual  share  of  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  ; for,  married  early  in  life,  and,  as  it  proved, 
unhappily,  she  was,  in  after  times,  thrown,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  sons,  upon  the  resources 
of  her  own  genius.  Thence  at  once  her  excellence  and 
her  failings  : her  sufferings  made  her  portray  grief  with 
faithful  power,  for  she  had  felt  it  herself ; her  circum- 
stances impelled  her  to  do  so  in  dangerous  profusion.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  a great  and  voluminous  lyric  poet : 
the  fame  of  Horace  and  Pindar  rests  on  as  few  great  odes 
as  the  finest  of  Schiller,  or  as  Gray  or  Campbell  have  left 
to  the  world.  The  diamond,  the  brightest  and  purest  of 
all  substances,  lies  hid  in  the  recesses  of  nature,  and  is 
drawn  forth  only  in  small  portions,  and  distant  intervals, 
to  fascinate  the  world. 

Memorable,  indeed,  in  poetic  annals  is  the  age  which 
produced  seven  such  poets  as  those  who  have  now  been 
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considered  ; and  immortal  would  be  the  British  muse,  if 
she  never  added  another  string  to  her  lyre.  But  there 
were  other  poets  at  the  same  period  whose  talents  adorned 
the  poetic  literature  of  the  day,  and  whose  genius  would 
have  conferred  lustre  on  any  preceding  age.  Cbabbe  was 
a writer  of  a totally  different  character  from  any  of  the 
preceding ; but,  nevertheless,  of  very  high  merit  He  had 
nothing  imaginative  in  his  disposition — none  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  none  of  the  ardour  of  romance.  But  he  had 
a feeling,  sensitive  heart — warm  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  great  power  of  delineating  them. 
Living  in  a country  village,  and  surrounded  with  distress, 
which  his  humanity  prompted  him  to  seek  out,  and  afflu- 
ence did  not  enable  him  to  relieve,  he  eudeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  poor  by  painting  their  lives, 
their  virtues,  their  sufferings,  and  thus  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  rich  in  their  behalf.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
eminently  successful ; and  whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  real  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  England  at  that  period,  will  do  well  to  consult  his 
graphic  pages.  But  their  reputation  is  sensibly  on  the 
decline : he  is  now  seldom  read,  and  still  seldomer  quoted ; 
none  of  his  lines  have  sunk  into  the  public  mind,  and  be- 
come as  household  words.  The  reason  is  that  they  want 
the  lofty  spirit,  the  elevating  tendency,  which  is  the  only 
passport  to  immortality.  Such  a lofty  spirit  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  delineation  of  humble  life.  We  see 
it  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  in  Holy  W rit — we  see  it 
in  the  poems  of  Bums — we  see  it  in  the  tales  of  Sir 
W alter  Scott.  Gray  has  made  the  most  popular  poem 
in  the  English  language  out  of  the  reflections  on  a coun- 
try churchyard — 

“ The  Bhort  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.” 

But  the  mere  delineation  of  humble  life,  without  the 
heroism  which  dignifies,  or  the  magnanimity  which  rises 
superior  to  it,  however  popular  for  a season,  never  has  a 
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durable  reputation.  Time  ever  vindicates  the  immortal  chap. 
destiny  of  man  ; nothing  can  permanently  float  down  its  ' 
stream  but  what  is  buoyant  from  its  elevating  tendency. 

Joanna  Baillib  is  an  authoress  of  a totally  opposite 
character — of  less  graphic,  but  greater  imaginative  powers.  Joann. 

In  the  seclusion  of  a Scottish  manse  were  nurtured  in  her  u“‘lhe' 
breast,  in  early  life,  the  romantic  visions  of  real  genius  : 
the  past  with  its  heroes,  its  minstrels,  its  damsels,  its 
tragedies,  floated  before  her  eyes ; she  aimed  at  delineat- 
ing the  passions,  but  it  was  the  passions  as  they  exist  in 
noble  breasts.  Less  stately  and  pompous  than  Corneille, 
less  vehement  and  impassioned  than  Schiller,  her  dramas 
bear  a certain  affinity  to  both ; they  belong  to  the  same 
family,  and  give  token  of  the  same  elevated  and  heroic 
spirit.  The  great  defect  of  her  tragedies  is,  that  they 
want  those  touches  of  nature  and  genuine  pathos  which 
go  at  once  to  the  soul,  and  thrill  every  succeeding  age  by 
the  intensity  of  the  emotions  they  awaken.  Everything 
is  in  sonorous  Alexandrine  verses  ; stately,  dignified,  and 
often  beautiful ; but  sometimes  tedious,  and  often  un- 
natural, at  least  in  impassioned  scenes.  She  had  no 
conception  of  stage  effect ; and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  from  the  English  being  habituated  to  the  rapid  dia- 
logue and  strokes  of  nature  in  Shakespeare,  her  dramas 
have  never  succeeded  in  actual  representation.  But  to 
minds  of  an  elevated  and  sympathetic  cast,  they  form,  and 
will  ever  form,  a charming  subject  of  study  in  the  library; 
and  whoever  reads  them  with  a kindred  spirit  will  ac- 
quiesce in  the  elegant  compliment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — 

9- 

“ And  Avon  swans,  while  rang  the  grove 
With  Basil’s  hate  and  Montfort’a  love. 

Responsive  to  the  vocal  strain, 

Deemed  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again.” 

Tennyson  belongs  to  a period  in  English  annals 
somewhat  later  than  the  one  with  which  we  are  now  Tcnujson. 
engaged ; but  the  whirl  of  political  events  will  not  per- 
mit a recurrence  to  the  inviting  paths  of  poetry  and  lite- 
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chap,  rature — and  he  will,  perhaps,  not  regret  being  placed 
v'  beside  his  great  compeers.  He  has  opened  a new  rein 
in  English  poetry,  and  shown  that  real  genius,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  society,  can  strike  a 
fresh  chord,  and,  departing  from  the  hackneyed  ways 
of  imitation,  charm  the  world  by  the  conceptions  of 
original  thought.  Out  of  the  events  of  ordinary  life, 
the  usual  sorrows  and  severances  of  humanity,  he  has 
educed  a variety  of  beautiful  ideas ; and  his  poem  In 
memoriam  proves  how  an  event,  unhappily  too  fre- 
quent— the  death  of  a valued  and  accomplished  early 
friend — can  awaken  the  deepest  and  most  thrilling 
feelings  of  the  pathetic.  His  imagination,  wide  and 
discursive  as  the  dreams  of  fancy,  wanders  at  will,  not 
over  the  real  so  much  as  the  ideal  world.  The  grottoes 
of  the  sea,  the  caves  of  the  mermaid,  the  realms  of  heaven, 
are  alternately  the  scenes  of  his  song.  His  versification, 
wild  as  the  song  of  the  elfin  king,  is  broken  and  irregular, 
but  often  inexpressibly  charming.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  tendency  leads  him  into  conceit ; in  the  endeavour 
to  be  original,  he  becomes  fantastic.  There  is  a freshness 
and  originality,  however,  about  his  conceptions,  which 
contrast  strangely  with  the  practical  and  interested  views 
which  influence  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  contribute 
not  a little  to  their  deserved  success.  They  were  felt  to 
be  the  more  charming,  because  they  were  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  around  him,  and  re- 
opened those  fountains  of  romance  which  nature  has 
planted  in  every  generous  bosom,  but  which  are  so  often 
closed  by  the  cares,  the  anxieties,  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
world. 

2g  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  same  age  was  to 
Character  be  equally  celebrated  in  prose  compositions  ; it  is  rarely 
composi-01*  that  the  sober  thought  required  in  works  of  abstract 
jwriodf  reasoning,  and  the  ardent  temperament  which  is  the  soul 
of  poetry,  coexist  in  the  same  generation.  Yet  such  a 
union,  though  uufrequent,  is  not  unknown  ; and  the  ages 
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of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Socrates,  and  Thucydides — of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Livy — of  Bossuet,  Fdndlon, 
Racine,  and  Moliere,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  when  it 
does  occur,  it  leads  to  the  very  highest  efforts  of  human 
intellect.  It  could  not,  in  truth,  be  otherwise  ; for  repe- 
tition and  monotony  of  ideas  are  the  bane  of  literature 
not  less  than  of  imagination  ; and  the  social  convulsions 
which  lead  to  the  most  daring  flights  of  the  poetic  muse, 
tend  equally  to  cast  down  the  barriers  which  restrain 
thought,  and  induce  the  collision  of  opinions,  from  which, 
as  from  the  striking  of  flint  and  steel,  the  light  of  truth 
is  elicited.  It  is  not  at  once,  however,  that  the  bright 
illumination  always  appears ; clouds  and  dust  often,  for 
a time,  follow  the  shock  ; and  it  is  only  when  they  have 
rolled  away  that  the  pure  flame  at  length  shines  forth. 

As  a philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  writers  of  the  age  ; but  yet  he  belonged  rather 
to  the  one  which  had  preceded  it.  His  writings  are  the 
efflorescence  of  the  ideas  which  grew  in  the  days  of  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Helvetius,  of  Reid  and  Hume.  French 
philosophy  and  Scotch  metaphysics  met  in  his  mind  ; 
but  he  arrayed  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  in  brilliant 
colours.  His  learning  was  great,  his  taste  exquisite  : all 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  from  the  days  of  Plato,  was  pre- 
sent to  Lis  memory ; all  the  images  of  poetry,  from  the 
time  of  Homer,  floated  in  his  imagination.  The  author  is 
not  afraid  of  exaggerating,  either  from  the  recollections  of 
early  friendship,  or  the  reverence  of  academic  instruction, 
when  he  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  didactic  orators 
of  the  age.  His  lectures  were  written,  but  always  inter- 
spersed with  long  interludes  of  extempore  effusion  ; and 
on  these  occasions  the  glow  of  his  eloquence,  and  rich 
treasures  of  his  memory,  were  poured  forth  with  a pro- 
fusion which  transported  every  one  who  listened  to  it. 
Philosophers  may  contest  many  of  his  opinions,  statesmen 
search  in  vain  for  instruction  in  his  writings ; but  none 
ever  listened  to  his  lectures  without  having  an  image 
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engraven  on  the  memory  which  no  length  of  time  can 
efface. 

Yet  with  these  many  and  transcendant  merits,  Stewart 
had  several  wants  ; and  hence  his  fame  with  posterity 
will  be  greatly  less  than  it  was  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  very  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
great  as  a teacher  to  the  young,  disqualified  him  from 
being  the  leader  of  opinion  to  those  engaged  in  active 
life ; he  lived  in  thought  with  the  past,  and  therefore  he 
failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present.  He  was  the 
man  of  the  former  age,  but  not  of  the  one  in  which  he 
lived ; he  brought  his  pupils  down  the  stream  of  time 
with  admirable  skill  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean  on  which 
they  were  to  embark ; but  he  there  left  them,  without 
either  rudder  or  compass,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  He 
did  more ; he  imbued  them  with  doctrines  which,  if 
carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  would  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  Iu  metaphysics,  he  had  cor- 
rected the  errors  of  Locke  and  Hume,  by  the  sound 
sagacity  of  Iteid ; but  in  politics,  he  was  still  guided  by 
the  visions  of  Turgot  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  ; in  politi- 
cal economy  he  was  a follower  of  Quesnay  and  Smith,  in 
the  age  which  was  resounding  with  the  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  Malthus.  He  discoursed  admirably  on  the 
thoughts  of  preceding  times,  but  he  drew  little  light  from 
the  events  of  his  own  ; and  his  writings  are  distinguished 
rather  by  great  learning,  refined  taste,  and  correct  judg- 
ment, than  original  thought,  or  a just  appreciation  of  the 
social  changes  in  the  midst  of  which  ho  himself  was  placed. 
His  character  in  private  was  simplicity  itself.  His  conver- 
sation was  charming,  but  it  was  so  from  the  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  a mind  that  was  full,  not  any  attempt  at 
display  ; and  the  society  and  admiration  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  talents  of  the 
age,  had  never  for  an  instant  disturbed  the  benevolence  of 
disposition  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  are  the  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers. 
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The  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair  of  Moral  chap. 

Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  was  a 1 — . 

man,  if  not  of  so  cultivated,  at  least  of  a more  original  „ 

. ......  Dr  Brown. 

cast.  His  mind  was  of  a very  peculiar  kind  ; it  was  a 
cross  between  the  Scotch  metaphysician  and  the  German 
romancer.  He  had  all  the  acuteness  and  analytical  turn 
of  Hume  or  Hutchison,  and  all  the  ardour  and  tenderness 
of  Goethe  or  Schiller.  It  is  not  often  that  such  opposite 
qualities  and  powers  coexist  in  the  same  mind  ; but, 
when  they  do,  they  seldom  fail  in  producing  a very  great 
impression,  and  conferring  durable  fame.  Rarity  is  not 
the  least  ingredient  in  earning  permanent  popularity  ; it 
is  common  minds  with  their  works  which  are  swept  down 
the  gulf  of  time.  Inferior  in  learning  to  Stewart,  Brown 
was  more  original ; he  drew  less  from  the  thoughts  of 
others — more  from  the  ideas  of  his  own  breast.  Ho  was 
extremely  acute,  and  inferior  to  none  in  the  masterly  man- 
ner in  which  he  analysed  the  feelings,  and  detected  the 
errors  of  former  inquirers.  But  it  was  other  qualities 
which  gave  him  his  great  success.  Himself  of  a poetical 
turn  of  mind,  his  taste  was  exquisite,  and  he  adorned  his 
lectures  by  those  charming  fragments  of  former  genius 
which,  often  more  than  even  original  composition,  con- 
tribute to  the  power  of  eloquence.  The  success  of 
his  published  Lectures  accordingly  was  immense;  they 
have  already  gone  through  sixteen  editions — by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  any  book  on  the  subject  in  the  Eng- 
lish, or  perhaps  any  other  language.  So  vast  a circu- 
lation proves  that  they  had  extended  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  of  metaphysicians  into  the  great  sphere  of 
general  readers.  A premature  death,  brought  on  in  some 
degree  by  the  intensity  of  his  studies,  cut  him  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  deprived  Great  Britain  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers,  and  his  friends  of  one  of 
the  most  amiable  men,  that  ever  existed. 

If  Scotland,  in  Brown,  gave  token  of  its  national  T, 
character,  by  exhibiting  the  combination  of  poetic  genius  p«i«7- 
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with  metaphysical  acuteness,  the  practical  and  sagacious 
turn  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  mind  was  not  less  clearly 
evinced  in  Paley.  He  belongs  rather  to  the  age  of 
George  III.  than  to  that  of  his  successor  ; but  he  is  too 
eminent  to  be  omitted  in  a survey  of  English  literature 
at  this  period.  His  mind  was  essentially  English,  and 
English  in  its  best  mood.  He  was  not  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  though  far  from  being  ill-informed ; but 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  not  towards  scholarship.  He 
was  eminently  practical  in  his  ideas ; his  thoughts,  de- 
scending from  the  clouds,  ever  turned  to  some  object  of 
actual  importance  in  real  life.  Iu  this  respect  he  bore  a 
closer  affinity  to  Socrates  than  any  other  modern  philo- 
sopher. His  mind  was  not  of  the  most  elevated  cast, 
and  accordingly  he  made  utility  the  great  object  of  life 
and  measure  of  actions.  He  will  never  be  a favourite, 
accordingly,  with  that  handful  of  men  who  nevertheless 
alone  do  great  things  in  the  world,  who  aim  at  the  noble 
and  generous  in  all  things,  and  let  the  useful  take  care  of 
itself.*  But,  while  his  disposition  precluded  him  from 
rising  to  the  highest  rank  in  literature,  which  never  is  to 
be  attained  but  by  the  influence  of  lofty  feelings,  within 
his  limits,  and  in  a lower  sphere,  he  was  very  admirable, 
and  eminently  useful.  His  Natural  Theology  is  the  best 
work  on  the  sublimest  subject  of  human  contemplation — 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  nature — that  exists 
in  our  language  ; his  Moral  Philosophy,  a clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  leading  truths  and  most  useful  branches  of 
ethics.  That  so  very  eminent  a man,  who  had  rendered 
such  services  to  his  country,  should  not  have  been  raised 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church,  to  which  so  many 
inferior  men  were  elevated,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
narrow  and  timid  principles  on  which  patronage  in  those 
days  was  regulated.  George  III.  said  of  him,  “ Paley  is 
a great  man — will  never  be  a bishop,  will  never  be  a 

* " Paucorum  emum  egregiam  virtutom  cuncta  patraviase,  eoque  factum,  ut 
divitias  paupertaa,  multitudinem  paucitas  auperarot." — Sallust,  licit.  Cat.  § 63. 
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bishop;” — words  which  at  once  mark  the  acknow-  chap. 

ledged  superiority  of  his  intellect,  and  the  inferiority  I 

of  those  who  were  then  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of 
Church  preferment. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  held  in  the  University  of  ?3 
Edinburgh  the  chair  of  logic,  is  a philosopher  widely  dif-  sirwiiium 
ferent  from  either  Stewart  or  Brown,  but  in  some  respects  “ 
superior  to  either.  He  has  not  the  exquisite  taste  of  the 
former,  nor  the  poetic  genius  of  the  latter  ; but  in  learn- 
ing, especially  of  later  metaphysicians,  he  is  Superior  to 
either.  He  is  less  wedded  to  the  Scotch  school : an  ac- 
complished classical  and  profound  German  scholar,  he  has 
dived  deeper  than  either  of  his  predecessors  into  the 
varieties  and  discrepancies  of  the  human  mind  on  the 
subject.  His  reputation,  accordingly,  is  very  great  upon 
the  Continent — greater,  indeed,  than  that  of  any  English 
metaphysician.  He  has  not  so  much  a creative  as  a won- 
derfully discursive  mind  : few  idees  meres  have  flowed 
from  his  brain,  but  a most  surprising  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  others.  The  celebrity  of  his  writings, 
even  though  they  exhibit  metaphysics  in  their  least  attrac- 
tive light,  is  a proof  that  this  science,  though  occasionally 
obscured  by  utilitarian  ideas,  can  never  die,  but  also  rises 
into  fresh  eminence  from  the  reaction  against  such  thoughts 
in  former  days. 

If  original  views  were  awanting  in  this  accomplished 
writer,  they  were  not  so  in  the  great  political  philosopher 
of  the  age,  Mu  Malthus.  On  him,  at  least,  the  experi-  w'h.Vdoo- 
ence  of  passing  events  was  not  thrown  away ; and  the  trm“' 
collision  of  thought  struck  out  new  and  original  ideas, 
which  cast  a broad  light  on  political  science.  Action 
and  reaction  seems  to  be  the  law,  not  less  of  the  moral 
than  the  material  world  ; it  is  only  after  violent  oscilla- 
tions either  way  that  the  pendulum  of  thought  takes  its 
lasting  position  in  the  centre.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  civilised  history,  it  had  been  thought  that  the  strength 
of  a State  depended  mainly  on  the  amount  of  its  popula- 
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chap,  tion ; and  it  had  passed  into  a maxim,  both  with  states- 
v'  men  and  philosophers,  that  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
the  people  was  the  surest  way  both  to  augment  the 
national  resources,  and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness. In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the 
aspect  of  things,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  led 
this  original  thinker  to  distrust  these  propositions.  The 
social  misery  which  had  terminated  in  such  convulsions 
in  France — the  increasing  and  alarming  weight  of  the 
poor-laws  in  England — appeared  to  give  no  countenance 
to  the  idea  that  the  oldest  periods  of  social  progress 
were  the  happiest ; while  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  population  was  advancing  in  America,  afforded  the 
clearest  indication  of  the  capability  of  advance  with 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  human  species 
was  invested.  Mr  Wallace  had  previously  demonstrated 
that  the  rate  of  human  increase,  if  unchecked,  was  that 
of  a geometrical  progression ; and  as  that  rapidity  of 
progress  had  actually  been  realised  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies in  America,  Malthus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  obtain  universally,  if  the  powers  of  human  mul- 
tiplication were  not  restrained  by  adverse  external  cir- 
cumstances. These  appeared  to  be,  Moral  Restraint — 
or  a prudential  abstinence  from  marriage  till  the  means  of 
providing  for  a family  had  been  attained — and  Vice  and 
Misery  ; and  so  general  and  widespread  did  the  opera- 
tion of  the  two  latter  checks  seem  to  be,  compared  to 
the  limited  sphere  of  the  former,  that  he  arrived  at  the 
melancholy  conclusion  that  the  great  source  of  human 
suffering  was  to  be  found  in  the  disproportion  between 
the  powers  of  human  increase,  and  those  by  which 
subsistence  can  bo  provided  for  the  growing  multitude. 
Population  was  capable  of  increasing  in  a geometrical, 
while,  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  industry,  subsistence  could 
not  be  made  to  advance  in  more  than  an  arithmetical 
ratio : the  former  was  thus  constantly  pressing  on  the 
latter ; this  pressure  increased  with  tho  advancing  age  of 
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society  ; and  so  severe  did  it  at  length  become,  that  all  chap. 

other  sources  of  misery  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  1 — 

original  and  inherent  causes  of  distress  which  arise  ne- 
cessarily and  immediately  from  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  and  our  position  in  the  world. 

To  produce  a great  and  immediate  effect  on  general 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  so  efficacious  as  some  image  ore»t  ’™- 
which  strikes  the  senses,  or  some  terse  expression  of  fami-  rap7d,nrLi 
liar  illustration,  which  conveys  in  the  clearest  possible  “r^il  °e 
manner  a simple  idea  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  for  reason  or  experience  to  com- 
bat such  an  influence.  Government,  for  many  a long  day, 
was  twitted  with  “ the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,” 
of  which,  in  vexation  at  losing  the  income-tax,  Lord 
Castlereagh  spoke ; and  many  convulsions  which  shook 
the  most  powerful  States  have  arisen  from  the  cry  at  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  or  the  exhibition  of  the  big  and 
little  loaf.  The  celebrated  paradox  of  Malthus  was  of 
this  description.  The  idea  he  struck  out  was  novel — the 
illustration  by  which  it  was  conveyed,  equally  clear  and 
felicitous.  The  geometrical  and  arithmetical  progression 
were  soon  in  every  mouth.  Men  caught  with  alacrity  at 
an  expression  which  seemed  to  express  with  precision  an 
idea  which  had  been  long  floating  in  their  minds,  and 
which  explained  in  the  clearest  possible  way  some  of  the 
most  alarming  anomalies  in  our  social  position.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  lay  upon  Providence  many  evils 
which  had  formerly  been  supposed  to  have  been  induced 
by  ourselves ; and  it  was  not  the  least  agreeable  conse- 
quence of  such  a doctrine,  to  a large  portion  of  society, 
that  the  necessity  of  public  and  private  charity  was  in 
a great  measure  removed  by  the  obvious  inadequacy  of 
such  remedies  to  close  the  real  sources  of  human  suf- 
fering. 

Political  economy  is  not  less  certain  in  its  conclusions 
than  the  exact  sciences,  when  it  is  founded  on  a sufficiently 
broad  deduction  of  facts,  and  the  whole  circumstances 
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chap,  bearing  on  a particular  result  are  carefully  taken  into 
v'  view.  But  it  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  branches  of 

36.  thought,  when  conclusions  are  drawn  from  insulated  or 

and  subs©-  detached  facts,  and  general  infereuces  are  deduced  from 
noutnuoa  partial  premises.  The  geometrical  and  arithmetical  pro- 
of  them,  gj-ession  ia  nothing  more  than  a huge  fallacy,  only  the 
more  deceptive  from  its  wearing  au  air  of  mathematical 
precision.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  subsistence,  but  that  of  cause  and  effect ; 
if  mouths  increase  fast,  hands  increase  as  fast  also,  and 
hands  in  a right  governed  State  will  never  want  employ- 
ment. Population,  it  is  mathematically  certain,  is  cap- 
able, if  unchecked,  of  advancing  in  a geometrical  ratio  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  earth,  if  unchecked,  will 
fly  to  the  centre  of  attraction,  be  lost  in  the  sun,  and  the 
vision  of  the  poet  be  realised — 

u Roll  on,  ye  stare  : exult  in  youthful  prime ; 

Mark  with  bright  curve©  the  printloaa  steps  of  Time. 

Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach, 

And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  eucroach  ! 

Flowers  of  the  sky  ! ye  too  to  Fate  must  yield, 

Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field : 

Star  after  star  on  heaven’s  high  arch  shall  rush, 

Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush ; 

Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dork  centre  fall. 

And  dark,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all ! ” 

But  the  centrifugal  force  averts  the  catastrophe,  and  for 
ever  retains  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits.  It  is 
the  same  in  human  affairs ; there  are  centrifugal  as 
well  as  centripetal  forces  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the 
material  world.  The  passions  of  men,  the  moving  powers 
of  mind,  ruled  by  Omnipotence,  hold  the  balance  as  even 
in  the  former  as  the  opposite  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  do  in  the  latter.  Even  in  the  age  in  which  Mal- 
thus  lived,  this  was  demonstrated.  While  the  attention 
of  men,  fascinated  by  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
striking  example  of  North  American  increase,  was  fixed 
on  the  alarming  powers  of  human  multiplication,  the 
human  race  was  disappearing  in  its  original  seats,  and 
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the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  its  chap. 

entire  extinction  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  and  in  the  Delta  — 

of  Egypt.  And  within  half  a century  of  the  time  when 
the  terrors  of  undue  multiplication  in  these  islands  got 
possession  of  the  British  mind,  a stop  was  put  to  British 
increase ; for  the  first  time  in  fire  centuries  our  numbers 
declined,  and  the  annual  exodus  of  350,000  of  our  people 
proved  that  Providence,  when  the  appointed  season  arrives, 
can  transport  the  chosen  race  to  the  promised  land.* 
Notwithstanding  this  fundamental  error,  Malthus  was 
a great  political  philosopher,  and  the  very  promulgation  Huctirae- 
of  his  error  was  an  important  step  in  the  advance  to  political 
truth.  It  is  by  slow  degrees  and  frequent  oscillations  philo*opher‘ 
that  the  pendulum  at  length  settles  in  the  centre.  We 
must  never  despair  of  the  cause  of  truth,  because,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  violently  impelled  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  His  mind  was  vigorous  and  capacious — his  under- 
standing clear — his  information  immense.  He  cast  a dis- 
criminating glance  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  world, 
and  compared  the -condition  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  with  a view  to  deduce  the  general  laws  of  their  • 
social  condition.  His  principles  of  population  were  a vast 
step  in  political  science,  and  even  greater  in  the  method 
of  investigation  pursued  than  in  the  deductions  drawn.  He 
first  applied  on  a great  scale  the  method  of  induction  to 
political  science,  and  made  the  “ Past,  the  Distant,  and 
the  Future,”  predominate  over  the  Present.  Hume  had 
obtained  a glimpse  of  the  system,  but  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient industry  to  carry  it  through.  Malthus  did  not,  like 
Adam  Smith,  dream,  in  the  solitude  of  Kirkcaldy,  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Economists,  and  imagine  a scheme  of  uni- 
versal freedom  from  restraint,  at  variance  alike  with  the 
wants,  the  necessities,  and  the  selfishness  of  men.  He 
was,  in  every  sense,  the  man  of  the  age — impressed  with 

* The  population  of  Ireland  had  declined,  between  1845  and  1851,  above 
2,000,000 ; that  of  the  British  Islands,  taken  together,  about  600,000  in  the 
same  period. — Ctnstu  of  1851. 
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chap,  its  wants — aware  of  its  necessities — taught  by  its  lessons. 
v'  But  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  he  was  the  man  of 
the  next  age.  He  first  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  the 
important  truth,  that  the  mere  multiplication  of  their 
numbers,  though  an  important,  is  not  the  sole  element  in 
national  prosperity  ; and  that,  though  generally  a source 
of  strength,  it  may,  under  adverse  circumstances,  become 
a cause  of  weakness.  He  is  a bold  man  who,  with  the 
example  of  Ireland  before  his  eyes,  attempts  to  gainsay 
that  proposition.  The  result  at  which  philosophy  will 
probably  ultimately  arrive  is,  that  the  true  test  of  social 
felicity  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  mankind  com- 
bined with  their  general  felicity;  that  the  means  of  attain- 
ing this  combination  have  been  afforded  by  the  bounty  of 
Providence  in  every  age  to  all ; that  the  requisite  limi- 
tations to  population,  provided  for  in  the  changing  desires 
of  men,  and  the  varying  circumstances  of  society,  are  as 
much  a part  of  the  human  constitution  as  the  principle  of 
increase  itself,  and  destined  by  nature  for  its  regulation  ; 
and  that  nothing  mars  the  harmony  of*  their  co-operation 
but  the  disturbing  forces  arising  from  the  selfishness,  the 
follies,  and  the  vices  of  men.* 

Adam  Smith  and  Malthus  were  the  two  original  men 
Ricardo,  whose  idees  mires  gave  an  entire  new  turn  and  direc- 
?cnio"0«od  tion,  on  these  subjects,  to  human  thought.  But  they  were 
MllL  followed  by  other  philosophers  of  great  talent  and  indus- 
try, who  pushed  their  doctrines  to  their  remotest  conse- 
quences, and  perhaps  impaired  their  practical  usefulness 
— certainly  diminished  their  popularity — by  laying  down 
their  results  as  abstract  propositions  of  undoubted  truth, 
to  be  carried  into  execution  without  any  regard  to  the 
modifying  circumstances  of  society.  Immense  is  the  in- 
fluence which  their  principles  have  had,  not  so  much,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  least,  with  the  majority  of  men  in 

* The  Author  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  propositions 
contained  in  this  paragraph,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  hia 
Principle t of  Population ; but  they  are  too  much  at  variance  with  present 
opinions  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  look  for  a general  concurrence  in 
them  during  hia  own  lifetime. 
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England,  as  with  the  thinking  few,  who  in  every  age  regu-  chap. 

late  the  opinions  and  determine  the  destiny  of  their  coun-  — 

trymen.  If  the  Economists,  of  whom  Turgot  was  the  in- 
carnation, had  a great  share  in  producing  the  French 
Revolution,  the  political  economists  have  had  a still 
greater,  in  inducing  the  alteration  of  opinion  on  commer- 
cial and  monetary  subjects,  and  with  it  the  organic  changes 
which  have  altered  the  constitution  and  the  commercial 
policy  which  will,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  determine 
the  destinies  of  England.  They  have  collected  a great 
variety  of  statistical  facts,  relating  to  the  present  time, 
to  support  their  opinions  ; but  unfortunately  have  not, 
like  Sismondi  in  France,  been  equally  attentive  to  those 
on  the  other  side,  which  the  historical  records  of  other 
States  present.  Mr  Ricardo,  Mr  M'Culloch,  Mr 
Senior,  and  Mr  Mill,  are  the  most  eminent  of  this 
school  of  political  philosophy  in  recent  times  ; and  they 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  that  important  and  interest- 
ing science  intellectual  powers  and  industry  of  the  very 
highest  kind.  Even  those  who  differ  most — and  they  are 
many — from  their  abstract  conclusions,  or  the  expedience 
of  applying  them  practically  in  these  times,  and  our  pre- 
sent complicated  state  of  society,  must  be  the  first  to 
admit  their  great  ability,  and  the  vast  addition  which  the 
facts  they  have  collected,  and  the  ideas  they  have  thrown 
out,  have  made  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
eventually,  by  their  establishment  or  overthrow,  to  the 
cause  of  truth. 

If  Malthus  cast  a broad  and  lasting  light  on  political 
affairs,  Davy,  in  the  same  age,  gave  an  impulse  almost  as  Davy,  hm- 
great  to  physical  science.  Endowed  by  nature  with  the  Keni^!ord’ 
intrepid  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  is  the  very  soul  of  Stcph'u,on' 
discovery,  he  carried  the  torch  of  sagacious  inquiry  into 
the  recesses  of  nature,  and  for  the  first  time  detected,  in  the 
physical  world,  mineral  substances  the  existence  of  which 
had  never  before  been  even  suspected  by  the  most  inqui- 
sitive observers.  His  powers  of  conversation  were  great, 
his  temper  mild,  his  disposition  unruffled.  He  evinced 
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Herschel, 
Playfair, 
1)'  Israeli, 
Alison. 


the  spirit  of  “the  last  days  of  a philosopher”  through 
the  whole  of  life.  Nor  were  his  researches  confined  to 
abstract  subjects.  He  applied  science  with  success  to  its 
noblest  purpose — human  improvement ; and  had  the  hap- 
piness, which  to  a man  of  his  benevolent  mind  was  great, 
of  reflecting,  on  his  deathbed,  that  he  had  chained  even 
the  frightful  violence  of  the  fire-damp,  and  given  the  miner 
the  means  of  securely  pursuing  his  darksome  toil,  while 
the  perilous  blast,  pregnant  with  death,  played  inuocuous 
round  the  lambent  flame  that  rested  on  his  forehead.* 
The  application  of  science  on  a still  greater  scale  to  art 
and  mechanical  power,  was  at  the  same  period  carried 
to  the  very  highest  point.  Brunei,  gave  the  most  strik- 
ing example  of  it  in  the  block  machinery  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  constructions  of  the  tunnel  at  Rotherhithe  under 
the  Thames  ; Rennie  bestrode  the  same  river  with  noble 
arches ; Telford  intersected  Great  Britain  in  every  direc- 
tion with  canals,  and  ornamented  it  with  aqueducts  ; 
while,  at  a later  period,  Stephenson  astonished  the  world 
with  the  noble  bridges  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  the  tubular  one  over  the  Menai 
at  Bangor. 

Though  not  on  a level  with  these  illustrious  philoso- 
phers, there  were  several  other  men  in  Great  Britain  who 
signalised  themselves  in  different  branches  of  science  and 
literature  at  this  period.  Herschel,  by  multiplying  with 
incredible  labour  and  skill  the  powers  of  the  telescope, 


# Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  powers  of  conversation  were  great,  and  the  more 
charming  from  the  entire  freedom  from  vanity  or  ostentation,  and  almost 
boyish  simplicity,  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  The  author  once  supped 
with  him  at  Rome,  when  the  whole  party  consisted  of  Sir  Humphry,  Lady 
Davy — who  was  also  brilliant  in  conversation — Canova,  and  his  late  lamented 
friend,  Captain  Basil  HalL  The  conversation  turned  on  the  deficiency,  at  that 
period,  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  and  the  author  observed  that  it  was  very 
surprising,  because  in  other  countries,  as  Greece  and  modern  Italy,  the  fine 
arts  had  advanced  abreast  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  the  drama.  Canora 
replied — u Sir,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  your  free  constitution  ; it  drains  away 
talent  of  every  sort  to  the  Bar  and  the  House  of  Commons.  If  England  had 
been  Italy,  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox  would  have  been  your  artists  ; and  then  you 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  lament  your  inferiority  in  the  fine  arts.” 
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was  enabled  to  look  farther  into  space  than  man  had  ever  chap. 
done  before,  discover  a world  hitherto  unseen  in  the  fir-  v' 
mament,  and,  in  the  Georgium  Sidus,  add  a “ new  string 
to  the  lyre  of.  heaven  ; ” Lord  Ilosse,  following  in  the 
same  fascinating  path,  looked  yet  farther  into  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  and  discovered,  not  new  worlds  alone, 
but  embryo  worlds,  careering  through  the  regions  of  in- 
finity ; Playfair,  illustrating  with  philosophic  wisdom  and 
chastened  eloquence  the  thoughts  of  Hutton,  developed 
the  true  theory  of  the  earth,  now  universally  admitted, 
and  traced  in  the  revolutions  of  our  globe  that  mysterious 
system  of  action  and  reaction  which  pervades  alike  the 
moral  and  the  material  world ; D’Israeli,  (the  father,) 
casting  the  glance  of  genius  over  its  achievements  in 
former  days,  illustrated  the  curiosities  of  literature,  the 
literary  character,  the  animosities  and  suffering  of  authors, 
with  the  knowledge  of  a scholar,  the  zeal  of  an  anti- 
quary, and  the  powers  of  an  orator,  at  the  same  time  that, 
in  history,  he  threw  a new  and  important  light  on  the 
eventful  reign  of  Charles  I. ; while  Alison,  inspired  by  a 
genuine  taste  for  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  moulded 
but  not  darkened  by  the  feelings  of  devotion,  resolved  the 
beauty  of  the  material  world  into  the  expression  of  mind, 
traced  the  influence  of  association  in  multiplying  the  links 
of  the  unseen  chain  which  unites  man  to  the  Creator,  and 
sought  to  represent  “ the  world  we  inhabit,  not  as  the 
abode  merely  of  human  passions  or  human  joys,  but  as  the  Tuto,  con- 
temple  of  the  living  God,  in  which  praise  is  due,  and  where  teoc«. 
service  is  to  be  performed.”  1 

One  branch  of  knowledge  may  in  a manner  be  said  to 
have  been  created,  and  almost  brought  to  perfection,  dur-  Mod?™ 
ing  this  period.  This  was  the  science  of  Geology,  as  fjMkfInd, 
based  on  the  study  of  organic  remains  in  the  various  strata 
of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  formed.  Werner  in 
Germany,  and  Hutton  in  Scotland,  had  previously  pre-  Bre*sUr- 
sented  complete  theories  of  geology,  which  still  remain 
monuments  of  their  genius  and  reach  of  thought,  and  from 
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a combination  of  which  the  true  theory  of  the  earth  has 
since  been  extracted  ; and  Playfair  had  illustrated  the 
subject  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  the  graces  of 
eloquence.  But  little  was  thought,  or  indeed  known,  by 
any  of  these  great  men,  of  the  organic  remains  which  were 
imbedded  in  the  strata,  the  formation  of  which  they  con- 
sidered, and  which  yet,  like  the  relics  of  language  in  the 
strata  of  the  human  species,  bespoke  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe.  The  study  of  these  remains  opened 
a new  field  of  profound  and  interesting  inquiry — so  much 
the  more  valuable,  that  it  was  entirely  based  on  facts  and 
actual  discovery — so  much  the  more  interesting,  that  it 
carried  us  back,  by  a certain  clue,  into  the  labyrinth  of 
forgotten  time,  and  ages  long  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  human  race.  Dr  Buckland,  Professor  Sedgewick, 
Sir  Charles  Ltell,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
are  the  most  eminent  of  the  new  school  of  geology  which 
has  sprung  up  simultaneously  in  France  and  England, 
and  which,  by  a strict  application  of  the  Baconian  method 
of  philosophising,  has  made  earth  reveal  the  secret  of  its 
formation  anterior  to  the  race  of  man,  by  the  remains  im- 
bedded in  its  bosom.  A more  fascinating  inquiry  never 
was  presented  to  the  investigation  of  the  philosopher, 
and  none  has  been  prosecuted  with  more  zeal  and  success. 
Indeed,  the  labours  and  genius  of  these  very  eminent 
men  have  in  a manner  created  this  branch  of  science, 
and  brought  it  almost  to  perfection  during  the  lifetime  of 
a single  generation.  It  derives  additional  interest  to  the 
Christian  believer,  from  the  confirmation  which  it  affords, 
at  every  step,  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and  the 
truth  of  Holy  Writ.*  Optics  had  made  so  great  a stride 
under  the  genius  of  Newton  that  little  remained  to  be 

• Of  course  this  proceeds  ou  the  assumption  that  the  days  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation  are  periods  of  indifferent  endurance,  which  Hebrew 
scholars  affirm  the  word  employed  means,  equally  as  a day.  If  this  be  conceded, 
the  difficulty  entirely  vanishes,  for  the  organic  remains  of  different  kinds  of 
animals  lie  above  one  another,  imbedded  in  the  strata  in  exactly  the  order  spe- 
cified in  Genesis  as  that  of  creation. 
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gleaned  by  future  observers ; but  yet  Brewster  Las  chap. 

added  much  to  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  in  the  polari-  1 — 

sation  of  light,  and  added  a new  element  in  the  produc- 
tion of  harmonious  beauty  in  the  changes  of  the  kaleido- 
scope. 

In  one  particular  a fresh  walk  in  literature  was  opened 
up  at  this  period,  and  cultivated  with  the  most  brilliant  Rise  of  the 
success.  This  was  the  new  style  of  review  and  lengthened  1“™^™ 
essay.  Reviews  indeed  had  long  been  established  in  Jj|J***n*d 
Great  Britain  ; and  Addison,  Steele,  and  Mackenzie,  had 
brought  the  short  essay  to  as  great  perfection  as  was  prac- 
ticable in  that  limited  species  of  composition.  But  the 
Monthly  Review  and  Gentleman’s  Magazine  were  poor 
periodicals,  distinguished  by  little  talent,  illuminated  by 
no  genius,  containing  scarcely  more  than  meagre  abstracts 
of,  or  interested  eulogiums  on  books,  and  jejune  records  of 
transactions.  Even  the  mighty  genius  of  Burke,  then 
unconscious  of  its  own  strength,  had  been  unable  to  burst 
the  fetters  with  which  political  narrative  at  that  period 
was  restrained ; aud  his  historical  compositions  in  the 
Annual  Register  contain  few  symptoms  of  the  vast  con- 
ceptions which  afterwards  shone  forth  and  illuminated 
the  world  in  his  writings.  No  one  need  be  told  that 
the  essays  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Johnson,  are  charm- 
ing compositions,  distinguished  by  taste,  embellished  by 
fancy,  adorned  by  imagination,  in  which  the  stores  of 
learning  are  set  off  with  all  the  decorations  of  modern 
genius.  But  their  day  has  passed  away  ; they  are  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  every  library, 
but  are  seldom  taken  down  from  its  shelves.  This  obli- 
vion is  no  doubt  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prodigious 
multiplication  of  works  of  imagination  which  has  since 
taken  place,  and  which  renders  it  next  to  impossible  for 
works  of  a former  period  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
the  constantly  increasing  tide.  Yet  this  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  their  neglect ; works  of  superlative  merit  have  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  place.  Poems  innumerable 
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have  since  appeared,  but  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  forgotten  ; our  walls  are  every  day  deco- 
rated with  new  paiutings,  but  we  gaze  with  undiminished 
admiration  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Claude.  The 
true  reason  of  the  decline  in  the  estimation  in  which  our 
old  essayists  are  held,  is  to  be  found  in  their  own  defects. 
With  a few  brilliant  exceptions  they  are  commonplace  in 
thought,  and  feeble  in  expression  ; full  of  truisms,  but 
wanting  in  originality  ; often  distinguished  by  conceit, 
seldom  by  simplicity  ; remarkable  more  for  taste  than 
genius  ; and  rather  fitted  for  the  thoughtless  amusement 
of  a vacant  half-hour  than  to  be  the  charming  companion 
of  an  evening  fireside. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
country  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  arose,  and  commu- 
nicated a new  character  to  its  pages,  a fresh  impulse  to 
its  exertions.  Discarding  the  feeble  and  irresolute  criti- 
cisms of  the  British  Critic  and  Monthly  Review,  its 
authors  boldly  dashed  forward  into  the  unoccupied  arena 
of  severe  and  caustic  animadversion,  and  quickly  secured 
general  favour  by  indulging  in  general  abuse.  This  is 
tiie  most  certain  passport  to  extensive  popularity  ; all, 
except  the  objects  of  attack,  like  to  see  others  abused. 
Above  all,  it  was  refreshing  to  the  great  body  of  readers 
to  see  the  oligarchy  of  authorship  broken  down,  and  the 
lash  of  criticism  applied  to  the  class  who,  even  when  in 
fault,  had  hitherto  escaped  without  any  adequate  ani- 
madversion. The  practical  application  of  their  motto, 
“ Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,”  gave  universal 
satisfaction  ; for  every  one  hoped  his  neighbour  would 
fall  under,  and  himself  escape  chastisement.  The  vigor- 
ous talent  and  varied  acquirements  of  its  early  contribu- 
tors sustained  and  increased  the  reputation  at  first  ac- 
quired by  more  questionable  means ; it  was  impossible 
that  a journal  where  the  talents  of  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Sidney  Smith,  Mackintosh,  Playfair,  and  Malthus,  were 
alternately  exerted,  could  fail  in  attracting  general  notice 
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and  acquiring  extensive  popularity.  Its  reputation,  ac- 
cordingly, soon  became  very  great,  its  circulation  im- 
mense, its  influence  formidable  even  to.  the  Government 
in  power.  To  counteract  it,  a new  journal  was  set  up  in 
London,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  under  the  direction  first  of  Gifford,  and  then  of 
Lockhart,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Southey, 
Canning,  Ellis,  Frere,  and  Rose,  soon  came  to  rival  its 
northern  competitor,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  its 
elevated  position.  In  Edinburgh  itself  a rude  assault  was 
made  on  the  Whig  oligarchy  of  the  north  by  a still  more 
sturdy  body  of  antagonists  ; and  the  genius  of  Wilson, 
Lockhart,  and  their  coadjutors,  soon  elevated  Black- 
wood’s Magazine  to  the  lead  in  patriotic  effort,  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  varied  criticism.  Other  Reviews 
and  Magazines  rapidly  succeeded,  distinguished  alike  by 
talent  and  learning,  of  which  the  Westminster  Review 
on  the  Popular,  and  Fraser’s  Magazine  on  the  Tory  side, 
were  the  most  remarkable.  The  North  British  Review, 
set  on  foot  within  these  few  years,  has  already  attained 
most  deserved  celebrity,  and,  by  the  varied  talent  of  its 
contributors,  promises  soon  to  eclipse  the  Edinburgh,  in 
the  very  line  which  originally  brought  the  latter  into  fame. 
These  journals,  each  admirable  in  its  way,  but  yet  entirely 
different  from  each  other,  have  given  an  entirely  new  tone 
to  our  periodical  literature,  and  been  the  vehicles  by  which 
the  most  important  thoughts  on  philosophical,  political, 
and  literary  subjects,  have,  during  the  last  half-century, 
been  sent  forth  to  the  world. 

J effrey,  who  took  the  lead  in  this  great  revolution  in 
literature,  was  a very  remarkable  man,  but  more  so  from 
the  light  airy  turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion which  he  possessed,  than  from  either  originality  of 
thought  or  nervous  force  of  expression.  His  information 
was  far  from  extensive  : he  shared  in  the  deficiency  of  his 
country  at  that  period  in  classical  knowledge  ; he  was 
ignorant  of  Italian  and  German  ; and  his  acquaintance 
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with  French  literature  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  literary 
memoirs  of  the  day,  and  with  that  of  his  own  country,  to 
the  writings  of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  or  the  old 
English  dramatists,  and  the  poetry  of  the  country  from 
the  earliest  times.  But  these  subjects  he  knew  thoroughly ; 
within  these  limits  he  was  thoroughly  master.  He  was 
fitted  by  nature  to  be  a great  critic.  A passionate 
admirer  of  poetry,  alive  to  all  the  beauties  and  influences 
of  nature,  with  a feeling  mind  and  a sensitive  heart,  he 
possessed  at  the  same  time  the  calm  judgment  which 
enabled  him  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  works 
submitted  to  his  examination,  and  the  correct  taste  which, 
in  general,  discovered  genius  and  detected  imperfections 
in  them.  Kindly  and  affectionate  in  private  life,  he  was 
equally  indulgent  and  considerate  in  his  public  disqui- 
sitions ; his  long  career  as  a critic  foreshadowed  on  a 
great  scale  the  uprightness  and  temperance  of  opinion, 
which  rendered  him  in  the  highest  degree  popular  and 
useful  as  a judge.  His  style  of  speaking  in  public  was 
rather  fascinating  from  quickness  of  fancy,  or  felicity  of 
illustration,  than  impressive  from  force  of  expression  or 
elevation  of  thought.  In  conversation  his  mind  was  rapid, 
discursive,  and  often  very  brilliant ; but  there  was  a gene- 
ral straining  after  display,  and  a total  want  of  that  sim- 
plicity which  always -characterises  great  minds,  and  con- 
stitutes their  chief  charm.  His  political  essays  contained 
nothing  original  or  striking,  and  were  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  party  views  of  the  day,  that  they  have  long  since 
been  forgotten,  and  have  not,  in  one  single  instance,  been 
reproduced  in  his  collected  works.  The  reason  was,  that 
he  took  his  opinions  from  the  ideas  of  his  party  at  the 
time,  instead  of  the  deductions  of  experience : he  followed 
opinion  instead  of  directing  it ; the  most  certain  passport 
to  present  popularity  and  future  oblivion  that  can  by 
possibility  be  devised. 

A more  striking  contrast  to  Jeffrey,  as  an  essayist,  can 
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hardly  bo  imagined  than  Brougham  ; for  he  possessed 
all  that  the  former  wanted,  and  wanted  everything  which 
he  possessed.  His  writings,  like  his  speeches,  are  varied, 
vigorous,  and  discursive,  full  of  talent,  replete  with  infor- 
mation, and  often  adorned  by  a manly  eloquence.  But 
they  have  none  of  the  cool  thought  and  temperate  judg- 
ment which  is  essential  for  lasting  influence  in  political 
science  ; they  partake  rather  of  the  excitement  of  the  bar, 
or  the  fervour  of  the  senate,  than  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  academy.  Many  of  them  were  much  admired  and 
talked  of  when  they  first  appeared  ; none  are  now  recol- 
lected, or  have  taken  a lasting  place  in  our  literature. 
Yet  is  their  ability  often  very  great,  the  information  they 
contain  immense,  the  views  frequently  just,  striking,  and 
prophetic.  Their  not  having  attained  a higher  place 
in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  style.  It,  both 
in  speaking  and  writing,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  his  taste  approves,  and  what  his  judgment  has 
selected  as  particularly  worthy  of  admiration  in  others. 
He  is  a passionate  admirer  of  the  Greek  authors,  and 
peculiarly  emphatic  in  his  eulogies  on  the  terseness  of 
their  expression,  and  the  admirable  brevity  of  their  dic- 
tion ; and  yet  he  himself,  in  his  style  of  composition,  is 
the  most  signal  example  of  the  danger  of  deviating  from 
these  precepts,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  greatest 
talent  may  be  in  a manner  buried  under  the  redundance 
of  its  own  expression.  He  illustrates  an  idea,  and  puts 
it  in  now  forms,  till  the  original  impression  is  well-nigh 
obliterated.  His  knowledge  is  great,  his  acquirements 
vast,  his  mind  capacious  ; but  his  fame  is  varied  rather 
than  great.  He  has  marred  his  reputation  by  aiming  at 
eminence  in  too  many  things  ; and  he  will  be  considered 
by  posterity  rather  as  a powerful  debater,  a vigorous 
orator,  and  a skilful  dialectician,  than  either  a profound 
philosopher  or  consistent  statesman. 
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Mackintosh  has  been  already  discussed  in  these  pages 
as  a senator  ; but  his  merits  as  an  essayist,  and  as  one 
of  the  original  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are 
too  considerable  to  render  any  apology  necessary  for 
again  making  him  the  subject  of  discussion.  His  mind 
was  essentially  philosophical ; his  soul  was  imbued  with 
principle,  his  memory  stored  with  knowledge.  He  was 
fitted  to  have  been  a great  teacher  of  men,  rather  than 
their  powerful  ruler.  These  characteristics  are  strongly 
apparent  in  his  writings  ; and  the  English  language  can- 
not present  a more  perfect  example  of  philosophical  dis- 
quisition than  some  of  his  political  essays,  particularly 
that  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  exhibit.  He  had  can- 
dour enough,  in  his  later  years,  to  abandon  many  of  the 
opinions  which,  with  the  hasty  ardour  of  genius,  he  had 
at  first  embraced  ; the  antagonist  of  Burke,  and  the  apo- 
logist of  the  Revolution  in  the  Vindicice  Gallica  in  early 
life,  he  became  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  former, 
and  enemy  of  the  latter,  in  his  maturer  years.  He 
had  great  powers  both  of  generalisation  and  condensa- 
tion— two  qualities  apparently  dissimilar,  but  which,  in 
reality,  are  counterparts  of  each  other ; for  the  former 
distils  thought,  the  latter  abbreviates  expression.  He 
was  greatly  improved  as  a philosopher,  though  perhaps 
injured  as  a debater,  by  his  long  residence  in  the  solitude 
of  the  East : it  is  not  in  the  arena  of  politics,  or  the  busy 
whirl  of  party  contention,  that  the  fountains  of  wisdom 
arc  unlocked  to  mankind.  His  compositions  on  the 
voyage  home  are  a proof  of  this  ; there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a more  brilliant  series  of  characters  of  literary  and 
political  men,  than  those  in  the  composition  of  which  he 
relieved  the  solitude  of  the  Atlantic  wave,  and  which 
appeared  in  his  admirable  biography  by  his  sons.  But 
his  mind  was  philosophic,  not  dramatic — his  style  didactic, 
rather  than  graphic.  He  had  no  pictorial  powers,  and 
little  poetic  thought ; he  was  a great  discourser  on  history, 
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but  not  a historian.  He  never  could  have  earned  on,  in  chap. 

V 

a style  of  equal  popularity,  the  immortal  work  of  Hume-;  1 — 

and  the  absorption  of  his  mind,  and  waste  of  his  time  in 
the  attractions  of  London  society,  so  much  a subject  of 
regret  at  the  time  to  his  friends,  perhaps  saved  his  repu- 
tation from  the  injury  it  must  have  sustained  had  he 
aimed  at  a higher  flight,  and  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Sydney  Smith,  so  well  known  in  his  day  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  essayists  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  of  srR»j 
the  most  brilliant  wits  about  London,  had  powers  of  an  8mith‘ 
entirely  different  order,  but  more  fitted  for  immediate 
popularity  than  Mackintosh.  He  had  no  philosophic 
turn,  little  poetic  fancy,  and  scarce  any  eloquence,  but  a 
prodigious  fund  of  innate  sagacity,  vast  powers  of  humor- 
ous illustration,  and  a clear  perception  of  the  practical 
bearing  of  every  question.  Though  bred  to  the  Church, 
and  holding  considerable  preferment,  the  Canon  of  St 
Paul’s  had  very  little  of  the  clerical  in  his  disposition  ; 
his  turn  was  rather  for  the  humorous  in  thought,  the  bril- 
liant in  society,  the  felicitous  in  expression.  He  would 
have  made  a great  nisi  prius  lawyer  ; his  influence  with 
juries,  from  the  combined  effect  of  wit  and  sterling  good 
sense,  would  have  been  irresistible.  In  society  he  was 
very  much  sought  after,  from  the  fame  of  his  convivial 
talents,  and  the  real  force  of  his  colloquial  expressions ; 
but  there  was  a constant  straining  after  effect,  and  too 
little  interchange  of  thought  to  raise  his  discourse  to  a very 
high  charm.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  conversation  of 
professed  wits  possesses  that  attraction ; it  sometimes 
amuses,  seldom  interests,  often  wearies.  It  is  in  states- 
men, diplomatic  characters,  and  men  of  the  world,  where 
they  are  also  well  informed,  that  we  must  look  for  the  true 
conversational  talent,  which  consists  in  the  rapid  inter- 
change of  thoughts  on  interesting  subjects,  without  either 
party  engrossing  too  large  a share  of  it,  and  which,  when 
it  occurs  between  persons  of  equal  abilities,  sympathetic 
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minds,  but  opposite  sexes,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment which  life  can  offer.  It  is  neither  to  be  found  in 
the  prelections  of  professors,  the  vanity  of  artists,  nor 
the  sallies  of  wits.  Goetlie  says,  that  “ any  man  who 
speaks  long  without  flattering  his  auditors  is  sure  of  ex- 
citing a spirit  of  resistance and,  as  professed  talkers 
think  rather  of  being  flattered  themselves  than  flatter- 
ing others,  this  is  generally  their  fate.  Sydney  Smith’s 
talents  as  an  essayist  were  great — the  success  of  his  col- 
lected works,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  is  a de- 
cisive proof  of  it.  But  their  popularity  was  owing  to 
force  and  felicity  of  expression,  rather  than  depth  of 
thought  or  power  of  eloquence  ; his  name  is  linked  with 
no  great  question,  either  in  morals  or  politics,  which  is 
permanently  interesting  to  mankind ; and  he  will  pro- 
bably, in  the  end,  afford  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  observation — “ Posterity  and 
present  times  are  rivals ; he  who  pays  court  to  the  one 
must  reckon  upon  being  discountenanced  by  the  other.” 
Macaulay,  as  a historian,  belongs  to  a later  period 
of  this  history  ; but,  as  an  essayist,  he  early  began  to 
give  tokens  of  the  vast  and  deserved  reputation  which 
he  afterwards  acquired.  Nature  had  singled  him  out  for 
a great  man  : she  had  impressed  the  signet-mark  of  genius 
on  his  mind.  Endowed  with  vast  powers  of  application 
and  an  astonishing  memory,  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
erudite  antiquarian,  he  has,  at  the  samo  time,  the  brilliant 
genius  which  can  apply  the  stores  of  learning  to  useful 
purposes,  and  the  moving  eloquence  which  can  render 
them  permanently  attractive  to  mankind.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  poetry,  his  speeches  in  Parliament,  or 
his  more  brilliant  essays,  are  the  most  charming ; each 
has  raised  him  to  very  great  eminence,  and  would  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  reputation  of  any  ordinary 
man.  That  he  was  qualified  to  have  taken  a very  high 
place  in  oratory,  is  proved  by  many  of  his  speeches  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  those  on  the  Reform  chap. 

Bill ; that  he  is  a brilliant  essayist  will  be  doubted  by  — 

none  who  have  read  his  reviews  of  Lord  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language  ; that  he  is  imbued 
with  the  very  soul  of  poetry  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his 
“ Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,”  and  his  moving  “ Lays  of 
ancient  Rome.”  Rarely,  indeed,  does  a single  mind  ex- 
hibit a combination  of  Buch  remarkable  and  opposite 
qualities.  But  perfection  was  never  yet  given  to  a child 
of  Adam,  and  the  traces  of  the  weakness  common  to  all 
may  be  discerned  in  him  in  the  very  brilliancy  of  the 
qualities  which  render  him  so  attractive.  His  imagina- 
tion often  snatches  the  reins  from  his  reason  ; his  ardour 
dims  his  equanimity  ; his  learning  overpowers  his  taste. 

His  views,  always  ingenious,  generally  eloquently  sup- 
ported, are  not  uniformly  just ; his  powers  as  a rhetori- 
cian sometimes  make  him  forget  his  duties  as  a judge  ; ho 
is  too  often  splendid  rather  than  impartial.  The  reader 
will  never  fail  to  be  interested  by  his  narrative  ; but  he 
is  not  equally  certain  to  be  instructed  : the  impression 
left,  however  brilliant,  is  often  fallacious  ; and  the  fas- 
cinating volume  is  often  closed  with  regret  that  the  first 
pleader  at  the  bar  of  posterity  has  not  yet  been  raised  to 
the  bench. 

If  the  Quarterly  Review  cannot  exhibit  such  a splendid 
series  of  essays  from  one  individual,  as  those  of  Macaulay  Lockhart, 
in  the  Edinburgh,  it  has  not  the  less  taken  a memorable 
part  in  English  literature,  and  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
weight  in  the  formation  of  English  opinion.  Supporting 
the  principles  of  Conservatism  in  politics,  of  orthodoxy 
in  religion,  it  has  brought  to  the  support  of  the  altar 
and  the  throne  a powerful  phalanx  of  talent,  and  an  im- 
mense array  of  learning.  Its  present  accomplished 
editor,  Lockhart,  who  at  a short  interval  succeeded 
GifFord  in  its  direction,  brought  to  his  arduous  task 
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chap,  qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  its  duties.  He 
I — is  not  political  in  his  disposition,  at  least  so  far  as  en- 
gaging in  the  great  strife  of  public  questions  is  con- 
cerned ; he  is  one  of  the  light,  not  the  heavy  armed 
infantry,  and  prefers  exchanging  thrusts  with  a court 
rapier  to  wielding  the  massy  club  of  Hercules.*  But  in 
the  lighter  branches  of  literature  he  has  deservedly  attained 
the  very  highest  eminence.  As  a novelist,  a critic,  and  a 
biographer,  he  has  taken  a lasting  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. His  Valerius  is  the  most  successful  attempt  which 
has  ever  yet  been  made  to  engraft  the  interest  of  modern 
romance  on  ancient  story ; its  extreme  difficulty  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  brilliant  genius  of  Bulwer  having  alone 
rivalled  him  in  the  undertaking.  But  his  fame  with  pos- 
terity will  mainly  rest  on  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
for  which,  as  his  near  relation,  he  had  no  doubt  great 
advantages,  but  which  he  has  executed  with  so  much 
skill,  and  in  so  admirable  a manner,  that,  next  to  Bos- 
well’s Life  of  Johnson,  it  will  probably  always  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  interesting  work  of  biography  in  the 
English  language. 

Wilson,  as  the  leading  contributor  for  a long  series  of 
wuton.  years  to  Blackwoods  Magazine,  has  brought  more  vigour 
and  genius  into  the  field  of  periodical  literature  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  mind  is  essentially  poetical. 
The  inspiration  of  genius  is  apparent  in  all  his  writings. 

* The  expression  wa a suggested  by  the  distinction  drawn  by  a lady  of  taste 
and  genius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  talents  of  either,  and  at  her 
hospitable  mansion,  in  Roxburghshire,  had  often  received  both  Sir  Walter 

Scott  and  Mr  Lockhart.  “ Sir  Walter,”  said  Lady  W , “ always  puts  me 

in,mind,  in  conversation,  of  his  own  description  of  Richard  Coeurde-Lion  ; ho 
lets  fall  a massy  club : Lockhart  is  Saladin,  who  flies  rouud  him  with  a Da- 
mascus scimitar.”  It  is  impossible  to  characterise  more  happily  the  conver- 
sational character  of  these  two  near  relatives  and  very  eminent  men  ; and  the 
Author  trusts  an  early  and  highly-valued  friend,  now  the  ornament  of  a bril- 
liant society  in  England,  whose  great  talents  and  charm  in  conversation — equal 
to  that  of  either — so  eminently  qualify  her  to  appreciate  similar  excellencies 
in  others,  will  forgive  him  for  recording  an  expression  which  depicts,  more 
truly  and  faithfully  than  he  could  have  done,  the  conversational  talents  of  two 
men  in  whom  posterity  will  always  feel  so  warm  an  interest. 
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Ardent  in  feeling,  warm  in  temperament,  impassioned  in 
thought,  he  wants  the  calm  judgment,  patient  research, 
and  laborious  industry  requisite  for  success  in  political  or 
historical  literature  ; his  fancy  wheels  in  aerial  flights 
through  the  heavens,  without  alighting  or  caring  for  the 
concerns  of  a lower  world.  He  dwells  in  the  regions  of 
imagination,  and  there  he  soars  on  the  eagle’s  wing.  The 
images,  scenery,  joys,  and  sorrows  of  his  native  land  were 
reflected  in  the  faithful  mirror  of  his  mind  ; the  “ Lights 
and  Shadows”  of  Scottish  life  never  had  a more  brilliant 
or  fascinating  painter.  Nor  is  he  less  eminent  in  criti- 
cism. The  whole  literature  of  England  does  not  contain  a 
more  brilliant  series  of  critical  essays  than  those  with  which 
he  has  enriched  the  pages  of  Blackwoods  Magazine ; and 
what  is  rarer  still,  the  generosity  of  feeling  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  equals  their  critical  acuteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  taste.  Himself  a poet,  and  endowed  with  the 
very  highest  gifts  of  the  muses,  he  is  entirely  destitute 
of  that  wretched  jealousy  which  so  often,  in  persons  of  a 
similar  temperament,  mars  the  greatest  endowments,  and 
disfigures  the  brightest  genius.  If  his  criticisms  have  any 
imperfections,  it  is  that  they  are  too  indulgent.  He  is 
justly  alive  to  faults,  and,  when  obliged  to  notice,  sig- 
nalises them  with  critical  justice  ; but  the  generosity  of 
his  nature  leads  him  rather  to  seek  for  excellencies,  and, 
when  he  finds  them,  none  bestows  the  meed  of  praise  with 
more  heartfelt  fervour.  He  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  that  ever  existed  of  the  important  truths,  that 
simplicity  of  thought  and  generosity  of  feeling  are  the 
surest  characteristics  of  the  highest  class  of  intellect ; that 
true  taste  is  to  be  evinced  in  the  appreciation  of  beauties, 
rather  than  the  detection  of  blemishes  ; and  that  none  are 
fitted  really  to  criticise  merit  but  those  who  could  have 
rivalled  it. 

Historical  literature,  next  to  poetry,  reflects  most 
strongly  the  images  of  the  time  ; the  moving  phantas- 
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magoria  of  real  events  ere  long  kindles  the  imagination, 
and  tinges  the  pictures  of  the  narrative.  The  cold 
academic  style  of  Robertson  may  suit  the  comparative 
calmness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  fervour  and 
animation  of  its  close  communicated  itself  to  the  his- 
torical works  of  the  next.  Hallam  was  the  first  his- 
torian whose  style  gave  token  of  the  coming  change  ; 
his  works  mark  the  transition  from  one  age  and  style  of 
literature  to  another.  In  extent  and  variety  of  learning, 
and  a deep  acquaintance  with  antiquarian  lore,  the 
historian  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  deservedly  take  a 
place  with  the  most  eminent  writers  in  that  style  that 
Europe  has  produced  ; but  his  mind  is  more  imaginative 
than  those  of  his  laborious  predecessors,  and  a fervent 
eloquence,  or  poetic  expression,  occasionally  reveals  the 
ardour  which  the  heart-stirring  events  of  his  time  had 
communicated  to  his  disposition.  His  extensive  and 
varied  learning,  alike  in  parliamentary  transactions  and 
general  literature,  has  enabled  him  to  throw  an  important 
light  on  our  constitutional  history,  and  illustrate,  with 
happy  discrimination,  the  literature  of  modern  Europe. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  sometimes  has  not,  in 
artistic  style,  sufficiently  massed  his  lights  and  shadows. 
There  is  often  a want  of  breadth  in  his  pieces — the  light 
is  thrown  too  equally  on  all ; and  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
oppressed  with  an  infinity  of  unimportant  details,  or  un- 
known names,  sometimes  loses  the  general  thread  of  the 
composition,  or  misses  the  impression,  which  the  author 
himself  desired  to  produce  by  his  work,  and  which  his 
talents  and  learning  so  well  qualified  him  to  effect. 

Sharon  Turner,  like  Hallam,  belongs  to  the  anti- 
quarian school,  and,  like  him,  he  has  enlivened  the  industry 
of  unwearied  compilation  by  gleams  of  fervent  imagina- 
tion. His  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons , by  far  his  best 
work,  has  thrown  a new  and  important  light  on  that 
interesting  portion  of  English  history,  and  illustrated 
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with  equal  truth  and  accuracy  the  institutions,  manners,  chap, 
and  habits  of  the  people  who  form  so  large  a part  of  the 
stock  of  English  ancestry.  When  we  compare  the  meagre 
and  often  inaccurate  accounts  of  our  Saxon  forefathers, 
which  preceded  the  labours  of  this  indefatigable  anti- 
quarian, with  the  broad  light  which  has  now  been  shed 
upon  them,  the  step  appears  great  indeed,  and  evinces 
how  many  treasures  ardent  zeal  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try may  often  extract  from  mines  which  appeared  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  His  History  of  England , though  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  research  and  acuteness,  is  not 
of  equal  merit ; and  unfortunately  the  peculiarities  and 
uncouthness  of  its  style,  as  well  as  a strange  attempt  to 
introduce  novelty  in  spelling,  has  hindered  the  work  from 
acquiring  the  popularity  which  it  really  deserves.  No 
account  of  the  historians  of  early  England  could  be 
regarded  as  complete,  if  honourable  mention  is  not  made 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  whose  antiquarian  lore  is  so 
great,  and  withal  so  accurate,  that  we  not  only  have 
obtained  the  same  light  from  his  labours  on  the  past 
which  we  enjoy  on  the  present,  but  feel  equal  confidence 
in  threading  our  way  through  the  one  which  we  do  in 
treading  the  other. 

Linoard  is  a historian  of  great  merit,  whose  labours 
have  filled  up  an  important  blank  in  English  literature.  LingLrk: 
However  much  we  may  pride  ourselves  on  the  liberty  of  £”j2S?’e» 
our  constitution,  and  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  unbounded  freedom  of  discussion,  truth  is  in the  Rofor- 
the  end  elicited  from  the  collision  of  opposite  opinions, 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  not  only  that  it  is  not 
immediately  that  this  effect  takes  place,  but  that  cen- 
turies may  often  elapse  before  the  most  important  trans- 
actions are  represented  in  their  real  colours.  Violent 
convulsions,  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  so  strongly 
move  the  passions,  that  the  strongest  partialities  or  pre- 
judices are  often  perpetuated  for  a very  long  period ; 
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chap,  chains  may  be  thrown  over  the  human  mind,  as  well  by 
. the  tyrant  majority  as  by  the  imperious  despot.  Eman- 
cipation is  as  slow,  aud  often  more  difficult,  from  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  multitude,  as  from  the  dogmas  of  priests 
or  the  mandates  of  sovereigns.  No  one  can  now  read 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  without  seeing  that,  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  it  had  been  represented  in  a great 
measure  under  false  colours  by  Protestant  historians. 
They  did  not,  they  could  not,  exaggerate  the  blessings  of 
the  liberation,  but  they  represented  in  an  entirely  falla- 
cious light  the  merit  of  many  of  the  liberators.  The 
emancipation  from  superstition  was  the  work  of  Heaven  ; 
but  the  actors  in  the  deliverance  were  not  all  imbued 
with  heavenly  virtues.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  human  pas- 
sions and  iniquity  mingled  with  the  current ; rapacity 
largely  influenced  the  actors ; ambition  disgraced  the 
leaders  in  the  movement ; and  an  extrication  of  the 
human  mind,  which  was  destined  to  spread  in  the  end 
the  seeds  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  was  impelled 
in  the  outset  by  the  profligacy  of  passion  or  the  cupidity 
of  selfishness.  It  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  salutary 
tendency  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Divine  influence 
which  has  protected  it,  that  from  such  beginnings  ultimate 
blessings  have  sprung. 

Dr  Lingard  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  exhi- 
hu  mint*  bit  the  other  side  of  the  question  from  that  presented  by 
““  the  Protestant  historians,  and  no  man  could  have  been 
"*“■  found  more  fitted  for  the  task.  Acute,  learned,  and  inde- 
fatigable, he  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  the  caution  and 
self-control  which,  in  contests  with  the  pen  not  less  than 
the  sword,  are  essential  to  lasting  success.  A rs  cst  celare 
artem  is  his  maxim ; he  is  a partisan  writer,  but  no  one  con- 
ceals his  partialities  more  cautiously,  or  exhibits  a greater 
appearance  of  candour  in  treating  of  the  most  delicate 
questions.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to 
damage  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Reformation  ; but  it  is  not  by  declamation  in 
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the  text,  but  stinging  notes,  extracted  from  others,  that 
this  is  effected.  He  had  too  much  tact  not  to  be  aware 
that  violence  in  language  and  intemperance  in  thought 
generally  defeat  their  own  object ; and  that,  as  future 
times  always  come  to  be  divested  of  the  passions  of  the 
present,  no  opinions  can  by  possibility  be  durable  but  those 
which,  founded  in  reason  and  supported  by  experience,  are 
likely  to  command  the  assent  of  distant  and  unimpassioned 
generations.  His  prepossessions — and,  like  all  sincere 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  they  arc  many — are  all  in  favour 
of  his  own  religiou,  and  the  sovereigns  or  statesmen  who 
have  supported  it  in  the  great  contest  with  the  Lutheran 
heresy ; but  his  narrative  wears  no  aspect  of  partisanship, 
and  lie  trusts  for  impression  rather  to  the  views  which, 
from  the  facts  presented,  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
reader’s  mind,  than  to  any  attempt  vividly  to  force  his 
own  opinions  upon  him.  His  secret  bias  appears,  not  from 
what  he  tells,  but  from  what  he  conceals ; the  best  in- 
formed critic  will  not  easily  detect  him  in  a false  allegation, 
but  the  most  superficial  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing much  that  is  known  and  true,  but  adverse  to  his  side, 
that  is  kept  out  of  view.  He  lias  not  moral  courage,  or 
confidence  in  his  opinions,  sufficient  to  state  them  boldly 
and  manfully  ; or  perhaps  he  has  yielded  to  the  maxims 
of  his  persuasion,  and  never  attempts  openly  what  can  be 
accomplished  covertly.  He  is  not  eloquent,  has  no  poetic 
imagination,  and  but  slight  dramatic  or  pictorial  powers, 
and  therefore  his  History,  in  general  estimation,  will  never 
rival  the  immortal  narrative  of  Hume ; but  he  is  skilful, 
ingenious,  sagacious,  and  indefatigable,  aud  therefore  it 
will  ever  be  the  text-book  of  English  story  with  all  of  his 
own  persuasion  : and  even  with  the  candid  of  the  other 
it  will  always  be  esteemed,  as  containing  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question,  and  disentangling  historical  truth 
from  many  errors  with  which  the  counter  partialities  of 
preceding  historians  had  clogged  it. 

The  influence  of  the  increasing  lights  and  information 
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of  the  age,  which  absolutely  required  an  enlarged  impar- 
tiality in  historians,  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  next  great 
historical  writer  of  this  period,  Tytler,  whose  labours  hare 
thrown  so  imperishable  a light  on  Scottish  history.  Un- 
like his  predecessors,  who  were  contented  with  the  meagre 
details  of  monkish  annalists,  or  the  fabulous  compilations 
of  imaginative  historians,  he  went  at  once  to  the  fountain- 
head, and  founded  his  narrative  mainly  on  the  authen- 
tic correspondence  preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Office. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  deduce  from 
thence  both  an  impartial  estimate  of  character  and  a truth- 
ful narrative  of  events.  As  the  success  with  which  he 
has  prosecuted  this  praiseworthy  plan  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  durable  and  general  reputation  with 
all  men  of  sense  and  information  which  his  great  work,  the 
History  of  Scotland , has  acquired,  so  it  is  the  one  which 
has,  perhaps,  most  impeded  its  immediate  popularity. 
When  he  went  to  the  authentic  records  of  private  and 
confidential  letters,  he  found  much  that  had  been  either 
unknown  to  or  concealed  by  preceding  historians.  Many 
a great  reputation  is  lessened  when  the  secret  thoughts 
come  to  be  revealed ; not  a few  who  were  thought  to 
have  been  saints,  prove  to  have  been  sinners.  Tytler,  in 
bringing  forward  the  truth  founded  on  authentic  docu- 
ments, has  undergone  the  fate  invariably  reserved  for 
those  who  make  such  an  attempt : he  has  incurred  the 
rancorous  hostility  of  those  whose  minds,  steeped  in  error, 
or  inflamed  by  party,  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  feel 
the  utmost  antipathy  for  all  who  attempt  to  unhinge 
their  settled  opinions.  He  will  only  on  that  account, 
however,  be  the  more  esteemed  by  posterity  ; and  his 
fame  with  future  times  will  bo  founded  on  the  very 
circumstances  which  have  impeded  his  popularity  with 
the  present. 

He  possesses  in  a very  high  degree  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a great  historian.  Indefatigable  in  industry,  accu- 
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rate  in  detail,  trustworthy  in  spirit,  he  unites  with  these  chap. 
qualities — which  are  the  foundation  of  history — the  poetic  v' 

temperament  and  fervent  spirit  which  are  essential  to  the  . m. 
superstructure.  His  mind  was  not  philosophical ; he  had  J!  Su. 
few  general  views,  and  little  turn  for  the  widespread  glance 
with  which  Robertson  and  Guizot  have  surveyed  the  maze 
of  human  affairs.  His  disposition  was  rather  for  biography 
than  general  history ; he  interested  himself,  like  a novelist, 
more  in  individual  event  or  character,  than  in  the  progress 
or  transactions  of  nations.  On  that  very  account,  how- 
ever, he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  history  of  Scotland, 
which  is  little  more,  in  all  its  phases,  than  a narrative  of 
the  deeds  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  nobles  by  whom  its 
destinies  have  been  ruled.  His  powers  of  narrative  and 
description  are  great ; he  had  both  the  eye  of  a painter, 
the  soul  of  a poet,  and  the  refinement  of  a scholar  in  his 
composition.  His  Scottish  Worthies  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  series  of  short  biographies  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ; his  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  his  great  history, 
one  of  the  most  moving  historical  pictures  that  ever  was 
presented  to  the  world.  The  defect  of  his  work,  and  it 
is  one  into  which  antiquaries,  and  those  who  found  their 
narrative  on  accurate  research,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
fall,  is,  that  it  contains  too  many  quotations  from  original 
documents,  or  letters,  in  the  text ; a practice  which,  how- 
ever clearly  it  may  evince  the  industry  and  accuracy  of  the 
writer,  is  injurious  to  the  continued  interest,  and  conse- 
quent popularity,  of  the  work.  The  information  founded 
on  original  letters,  or  documents,  is  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance, and  the  light  they  throw  on  character  often  of  the 
very  highest  value.  But  it  is  rarely  that  they  contain 
expressions  so  important  or  characteristic  as  to  call  for  a 
place  in  the  text ; and  the  author  who  transfers  them,  as 
is  too  much  the  practice  now,  to  the  body  of  his  work  in 
great  numbers,  inevitably  destroys  the  symmetry  of  its 
composition,  and  mars  the  unity  of  effect  which  in  hia- 
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tory,  not  less  than  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  highest  success. 

The  next  great  historian  who  appeared  in  England 
at  this  period,  General  Napier,  possesses  merits  and  is 
marked  by  defects  of  a different  description.  As  a de- 
scriber  of  noble  deeds  and  heart-stirring  events,  he  is 
without  a parallel  in  the  English,  or  perhaps  any  other 
language.  Himself  a soldier,  who  had  acted  bravely  and 
bled  freely  in  the  field,  he  possesses  in  a very  high 
degree  both  the  military  ardour  which  prompts  to  glo- 
rious actions,  and  the  scientific  mind  which  qualifies  him 
to  judge  of,  and  criticise,  the  conduct  of  others  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  His  great  reputation  has  arisen  chiefly  from 
the  fire  and  moving  eloquence  of  his  descriptions  of 
battles,  which  are  at  once  so  true,  so  graphic,  and  so 
animated,  that  European  literature,  perhaps,  cannot  pre- 
sent their  equal.  But  to  professional  men  his  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War  possesses  a still  higher  merit,  and 
both  the  young  and  the  experienced  soldier  will  study 
w ith  equal  profit  and  delight  the  just  and  scientific  obser- 
vations with  which  he  has  enriched  his  work,  on  the  mili- 
tary conduct  both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  their 
enemies.  His  candour  as  a military  critic  appears  in  the 
generous  praise  he  has  so  often  bestowed  on  Napoleon  and 
his  generals ; although,  perhaps,  the  natural  indignation 
he  felt  at  the  exaggerated  pretensions  and  vain-glorious 
boasts  of  the  Spaniards  has  led  him  sometimes  not  suffi- 
ciently to  estimate  the  influence  of  their  indomitable  per- 
severance on  the  final  issue  of  the  contest.  His  great  defect 
as  an  artist  is,  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
management  of  light  and  shade,  and  has  brought  a multi- 
tude of  inconsiderable  combats  so  prominently  forward  as 
to  confuse  the  reader’s  recollection  and  impair  the  unity 
of  his  composition.  As  a historian,  the  candid  reader — 
amidst  all  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  writer — 
will  have  frequent  cause  to  regret  the  unfounded  severity 
of  his  judgments,  especially  in  civil  transactions,  and  the 
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occasional  vehemence  of  his  language.  He  would  hare  been  chap. 

a perfect  annalist  if  he  had  wielded  the  pen  with  the  same  — 

calmness  that  he  did  the  sword,  and  recollected  that  in  civil, 
not  less  than  military  conflicts,  the  observation  of  General 
Foy  is  applicable — “Le  soldat  Anglais  possede  la  quality 
la  plus  precieuse  dans  la  guerre — le  calme  dans  la  coRre.” 

Lord  Mahon  has  brought  to  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
tinuiug  Hume’s  History  through  the  eighteenth  century,  Lord  Mo- 
tile taste  of  a scholar,  the  liberality  of  a gentleman,  and  on‘ 
the  industry  of  an  antiquarian.  As  he  begins  his  narra- 
tive only  with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  which  he  had  to  go  over  was  pacific ; and 
therefore  his  History  of  necessity  became,  in  a great  de- 
gree, in  many  places  a Parliamentary  one.  But  he  has 
great  powers  of  description  ; and,  where  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  their  display,  he  has  made  use  of  them  with 
very  great  effect.  His  account  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745, 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
American  War,  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  those  interesting  episodes ; and  he  has  interspersed 
his  narrative  with  agreeable  and  instructive  disquisitions 
on  letters,  manners,  and  scientific  progress,  which  add  so 
much  to  the  value  of  history,  and  are  so  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  pacific  periods,  to  enhance  its  interest.  His 
position  as  a nobleman,  and  the  heir  of  an  ancient  house, 
rendered  illustrious  in  one  of  the  brighest  periods  of 
English  story,  has  given  him  great  advantages  in  the 
account  of  the  formation  of  cabinets,  the  contests  for 
power,  and  the  secret  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ad- 
ministrations ; and  his  characters  both  of  statesmen  and 
heroes  are  able,  just,  and  discriminating.  If  these  are 
not  the  most  momentous  or  interesting  topics  for  history, 
they  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  period  which  his 
work  embraced ; for  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of 
mental  repose  and  social  rest,  midway  between  the  reli- 
gious contests  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  political  pas- 
sions of  the  nineteenth  centuries ; — and  Lord  Mahon’s 
VOL.  i.  2 H 
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disposition  and  acquirements  peculiarly  qualified  him  for 
the  elucidation  of  its  secret  springs  of  action. 

If  Lord  Mahon  has  left  a chasm  between  the  termina- 
tion of  Hume’s  and  the  commencement  of  his  own  narra- 
tive, that  important  period  of  English  history  was  not 
long  of  being  adequately  illustrated.  Me  Macaulay 
has  brought  to  the  task  of  developing  that  momentous 
epoch  the  same  talents  and  acquirements  which  have 
rendered  his  essays  so  great  an  acquisition  to  English 
literature.  Genius  the  most  trauscendant,  eloquence  the 
most  captivating,  graphic  power  the  most  brilliant,  shine 
forth  in  all  his  pages,  united  to  learniug  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  research  the  most  unwearied.  It  is  this  com- 
bination of  the  imaginative  with  the  laborious  qualities, 
of  the  flights  of  fancy  with  the  solidity  of  information, 
which  renders  his  works  so  remarkable,  and  in  that  re- 
spect unrivalled.  If  their  calmness  of  judgment  and 
impartiality  of  statement  had  been  equal  to  their  pro- 
fusion of  learning  and  brilliancy  of  style,  they  would 
have  been  without  a parallel  in  modem  historical  litera- 
ture. His  mind  is  not  merely  poetical  but  systematic, 
and  where  not  influenced  by  the  zeal  of  a partisan,  no  one 
can  exhibit  more  of  the  wisdom  of  a statesman,  or  the 
far-seeing  glance  of  a philosopher.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  ardour  of  his  mind  has  sometimes  disturbed  its 
equanimity  ; his  learning  is  greater  than  his  impartiality, 
his  power  of  description  than  his  equity  of  judgment. 
He  has  given,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  the  most  brilliant 
and  fascinating,  but  not  the  most  trustworthy  or  impar- 
tial history  in  the  English  language.  It  is  not  by  the 
allegations  of  anything  which  is  erroneous  or  can  be  dis- 
proved by  authentic  evidence,  so  much  as  by  keeping  out 
of  viewr  what  is  equally  true  but  adverse  to  the  side 
which  he  has  espoused,  that  this  is  done.  He  is  more 
a brilliant  barrister  than  an  upright  judge.  Instances 
of  this  disposition  appear  in  many  parts  of  his  writings. 
His  style,  always  condensed  and  pregnant,  is  sometimes 
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laboured ; his  ideas  often  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly ; chap. 

the  mind  of  the  reader  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  ‘ 

rapidity  of  thought  in  the  writer.  Filled  to  repletion 
with  a succession  of  striking  thoughts  and  brilliant 
images,  the  student  of  his  History  sometimes  sighs  for 
the  repose,  even  the  tedium,  of  ordinary  narrative.  The 
immortal  episodes  of  Livy  owe  much  of  their  charm  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  with  which  they  are  en- 
vironed ; the  fascination  of  Scottish  scenery  is  heightened 
by  the  long  tracts  of  dusky  moor  which  separate  its  seques- 
tered glens  and  glassy  lakes. 

If  the  reader  of  the  splendid  history  of  Macaulay  m 
sometimes  regrets  the  want  of  the  impartial  charge  of  the  MissStrick- 
judge  in  the  brilliant  oratory  of  the  barrister,  the  student  b"d- 
of  Miss  Strickland  meets  with  excellencies  and  defi- 
ciencies of  a somewhat  similar  description.  The  mind  of 
this  highly-gifted  lady  fitted  her  in  a peculiar  manner  to 
write  the  History  of  the  Queens  of  England;  and  pro- 
bably no  man,  be  his  abilities  what  they  may,  could  have 
executed  a work  on  that  subject  equally  suitable  and 
entertaining.  She  possesses  all  the  zealous  industry  and 
indefatigable  research  which  characterise  Macaulay,  and 
like  him,  she  has  her  prepossessions  and  dislikes.  A veil 
is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  weak  points  of  the  favourite 
Princesses  or  Houses  who  form  the  subject  of  her  nar- 
rative. But  it  is  all  done  in  a worthy,  though  some- 
times mistaken  spirit : the  foundation  of  her  judgment 
is  always  admiration  of  the  gallant  in  conduct,  the 
chivalrous  in  disposition  ; and  though  the  intensity  of 
this  feeling  has  often  biased  her  judgment,  it  does  not 
diminish  tho  respect  due  to  her  motives.  The  reader 
may  sometimes  be  misled  in  the  estimate  of  individual 
character  by  her  captivating  pen,  but  he  is  sure  never 
to  be  so  on  the  side,  whether  of  virtue  or  vice,  which  is 
the  fit  subject  of  praise  or  condemnation.  Her  work 
is  conceived  in  tho  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  a brighter 
record  does  not  exist  of  its  elevating  tendency  than  in  her 
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varied  and  animated  pages.  Add  to  this,  her  habits  and 
objects  of  interest  as  a woman  have  led  her  to  enrich  it 
with  a variety  of  incidents  and  details  in  regard  to  man- 
ners, customs,  hospitalities,  feasts,  coronations,  and  dresses, 
which  perhaps  no  man  would  have  collected,  but  which 
nevertheless  are  invaluable  as  a record  of  the  olden  time, 
and  as  illustrating  the  moving  diorama  of  her  long  and 
interesting  narrative.  What  is  principally  to  be  re- 
gretted, in  so  very  accomplished  and  fearless  a writer,  is 
that,  with  true  womanly  sympathy  with  misfortune,  she 
espouses,  in  her  history  of  Mary  of  Modena,  and  Queen 
Aune,  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  so  strongly,  and  evinces 
such  intense  indignation  against  William  III.  and  Marl- 
borough, as  not  only  renders  her  impartiality  suspected, 
but  weakens  the  effect  of  the  original  and  important  dis- 
closures she  has  made  in  regard  to  that  important  period, 
with  every  unbiased  mind.  The  style  of  her  work  is  easy 
and  flowing,  often  graphic  and  pictorial,  at  times  rising 
into  moving  and  dignified  strains  of  eloquence.  Its  chief 
defect  consists,  not  in  what  she  has  written,  but  in  what 
she  has  inserted  of  the  writings  of  others  ; but  the  undue 
loading  of  historical  works  with  long  quotations  in  the 
text,  of  original  documents  and  letters,  is  the  fault  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lives,  and  should  not  be  visited  on 
the  head  of  any  single  writer,  and  least  of  all  on  that  of 
a lady  who  stands  at  the  head  of  her  whole  sex,  in  all 
ages,  in  historical  literature. 

If  Miss  Strickland,  notwithstanding  her  great  and 
acknowledged  abilities,  is  open  to  the  observation  that 
women  exhibit  the  distinctive  character  of  their  sex  even 
in  historical  literature,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  truth 
that  another  lady  in  the  same  age  has  pleaded  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question,  in  another  age,  with  very  great 
ability.  M jss  Maktineau  is  an  authoress  who  must  always 
be  mentioned  with  respect  in  any  treatise  on  the  literature 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Vigorous 
in  intellect,  philanthropic  in  feeling,  indefatigable  in  in- 
dustry, she  lias  approached  the  most  difficult  questions 
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which  have  agitated  the  public  mind,  during  the  periods  chap. 
embraced  in  her  History,  with  masculine  courage  and  Y‘ 
feminine  humanity.  In  addition  to  this,  her  greatest 
work,  the  History  of  England  during  Thirty  Years  of 
Peace,  possesses  a very  great  merit,  to  which  no  one  who 
has  followed  in  her  footsteps  can  be  insensible.  She 
gives  all  her  authorities  on  the  margin,  and  the  references 
are  invariably  correct,  demonstrating  at  once  the  faithful 
consultation  of  the  original  authorities  by  the  authoress, 
and  saving  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  to  those  who  arc 
travelling  in  the  same  direction.  A liberal  in  politics, 
an  economist  in  social  philosophy,  a dissenter — or,  without 
any  marked  recognition  of  religious  influence,  rather  an 
advocate  of  dissenters  in  ecclesiastical  matters — she  ex- 
hibits a valuable  picture  of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
a large  aud  powerful  class  of  the  community  during  the 
period  in  which  she  lived.  But  her  work  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  valuable  ; for  the  cause  of  truth  cau 
never  be  advanced  but  by  a full  statement  of  the  consider- 
ations on  each  side  of  every  important  public  question. 

If  Miss  Martineau  is  abreast  of  the  age,  and  exhibits 
a faithful  mirror  of  the  thoughts  and  principles  of  a large  Lorac'amp- 
and  important  section  of  society,  Lord  Campbell  has bel1' 
merits  of  a different  but  a not  less  important  kind. 

Obliged  to  go  back  in  his  very  interesting  biographies  to 
the  earliest  periods  of  English  history,  he  has  brought  to 
the  task  the  knowledge  of  an  antiquarian,  the  diligence  of 
an  annalist,  and  the  talents  of  a first-rate  forensic  pleader. 

His  Biography  of  the  Chancellors  and  Lords  Justices  of 
England  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  our  historical 
literature,  and  indispensable  to  all  who  would  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  constitution,  or  the 
character  of  the  princes  and  leading  statesmen  who  have 
ruled  the  country.  When  he  comes  down  to  later  times 
he  is  very  impartial — remarkably  so  for  a gentleman  who 
has  himself  borne  an  important  part  in  the  contests  of 
party.  So  great  is  his  biographical  power,  so  interesting 
his  narrative,  that  his  great  and  voluminous  work  has 
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found  its  way  into  all  libraries,  and  attracted  a numerous 
body  of  readers  even  in  the  sex  which  might  be  supposed 
to  feel  the  least  interest  in  judicial  eminence  or  success. 
The  chief  blemish  in  the  work  is  a tendency  to  egotism, 
especially  in  the  notes.  The  noble  author  would  do  well 
to  expunge  several  of  these  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
elaborate  work,  and  to  follow  Homer’s  rule,  who  makes 
others  speak,  but  never  appears  in  his  own  person. 

Any  account  of  the  literature  of  the  British  empire,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  be  imper- 
fect, if  the  merits  of  the  rival  historians  of  Greece  are 
not  displayed.  Mr  Mitford  is  the  first  who  brought  to 
the  arduous  task  of  Grecian  history  the  extensive  research, 
accurate  inquiry,  and  profound  reflection  which  charac- 
terise the  scholars  of  recent  times.  Instead  of  com- 
piling, as  former  historians  had  done,  a pleasing  narrative 
from  the  romances  of  Xenophon,  or  the  credulity  of 
Herodotus,  he,  like  Niebuhr  in  the  elucidation  of  Roman 
story,  sought  every  contemporary  authority,  every  authen- 
tic document,  every  line  of  poetry,  which  could  elucidate, 
correct,  or  confirm  their  charming  episodes,  and  extracted 
from  the  whole  an  elaborate  and  consistent  account  of 
the  complicated  transactions  of  the  Greek  republics.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  world  to  make 
such  an  account  interesting ; for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  magnificent  periods  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
Syracusan  expedition,  and  Alexander’s  conquests,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  annals  of  the  internal  divisions  and  wars 
of  a cluster  of  republics,  the  transactions  of  which  are 
at  once  so  insignificant  and  complicated  that,  if  there  is 
anything  more  difficult  than  to  make  them  intelligible,  it 
is  to  render  them  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  marvels 
of  genius  which  were  displayed  in  these  diminutive  states 
have  done  little  to  relieve  the  historian  of  this  difficulty  ; 
for,  unhappily,  human  annals  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
public  transactions  of  nations,  not  the  triumphs,  however 
great,  of  philosophy  or  art.  Nevertheless,  Mitford  has 
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done  much  in  this  way ; and  his  two  volumes  on  the  chap. 

conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  combine  the  interest 1 — 

of  the  romance  of  Quintus  Curtius  with  the  authen- 
ticity and  accuracy  of  Arrian.  His  great  work  was 
chiefly  composed  during,  or  shortly  after,  the  French 
Revolution  ; and  it  was  mainly  intended  to  counteract 
the  visionary  ideas,  in  regard  to  the  blessings  of  Grecian 
democracy,  which  had  spread  so  far  in  the  world  from 
the  magic  of  Athenian  genius.  With  this  view  he  has 
brought  out  a great  many  most  important  facts,  concealed 
before  amidst  the  splendours  of  Grecian  eloquence,  which 
the  republican  party  would  willingly  have  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  which,  as  they  tended  to  unhinge  many 
settled  opinions,  excited  the  most  violent  indignation 
amongst  them.  Perhaps  he  would  have  done  more 
wisely  if,  like  Lingard,  he  had  concealed  his  object,  and 
left  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  without  disclosing  too 
openly  the  end  in  view  in  their  compilation.  But  the 
cause  of  truth  has  been  essentially  aided  by  his  exertions; 
and  the  experiences  of  the  working  of  democracy  in  our 
own  times  have  been  such  as  to  forbid  a doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  he  has  stated,  whatever  hesitation 
may  be  felt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  expressions  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  conveyed. 

If  Mitford,  notwithstanding  his  industry  and  abilities, 
is  sometimes  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  too  keenly  Uroto. 
asserted  the  conservative,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
historic  truth  that  another  distinguished  writer  of  equal 
talent  has  recently  illustrated  Grecian  history  on  the 
opposite  side.  A decided  liberal,  perhaps  even  a repub- 
lican in  politics,  Mr  Grote  has  laboured  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Mitford  in  Grecian  history,  and  construct 
a history  of  Greece  from  authentic  materials,  which  should 
illustrate  the  animating  influence  of  democratic  freedom 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  attempt  he  has  displayed  an  extent  of  learn- 
ing, a variety  of  research,  a power  of  combination,  which 
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are  worthy  of  the  very  highest  praise  and  have  secured 
for  him  a lasting  place  among  the  historians  of  modern 
Europe.  If  his  voluminous  work,  like  that  of  Mit- 
ford,  is  often  uninteresting,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  a heavy 
task  to  get  through  it,  that  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
nature  and  complication  of  the  subject  than  to  any  defect 
in  the  historian  ; and  those  only  who  have  attempted  any 
similar  undertaking  can  conceive  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty of  throwing  a broad  and  steady  light  on  such  a 
multitude  of  minute  transactions  as  Grecian  story  pre- 
sents. A more  serious,  because  better  founded,  charge 
arises  against  him  from  his  adopting  the  Greek  mode 
of  spelling  in  the  names  of  places  and  of  the  heathen 
deities,  instead  of  the  Roman,  heretofore  in  use  in  modern 
Europe.  The  attempt  is  hopeless,  and  tends  only  to  con- 
fuse the  unlearned  reader.  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  Venus 
and  Mars,  Vulcan  and  Diana  are  too  much  naturalised 
amongst  us  to  admit  of  their  names  being  ever  changed ; 
they  may  be  so  when  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  of 
Horace  and  Cicero,  of  Milton  and  llacine,  are  forgot- 
ten, but  not  till  then.  It  may  appear  strange  to  say 
that  there  is  equal  truth  in  the  monarchical  history  of 
Greece  by  Mitford,  and  the  republican  by  Grote,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  so.  Both  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth — but  neither  the  whole  truth.  They  each 
illustrate,  truly  and  justly,  the  opposite  working  of  the 
democratic  principle  on  the  greatness  and  sufferings  of 
nations  ; but  neither  presents  a picture  of  their  united 
operations,  which,  nevertheless,  was  what  really  occurred, 
and  occasioned  the  brilliant  meteor  of  Grecian  genius, 
with  its  simultaneous  suffering  and  rapid  fall. 

Any  age  might  be  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
histories  of  such  sterling  merit  as  those  of  Mitford  and 
Grote ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  a third  on  the  same 
subject,  of  equal  merit,  appeared  at  the  same  time  in 
England.  Thirl  wall  is  an  author  who  possesses  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable,  though  not  the  most  popular, 
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qualities  of  a historian.  More  calm  aud  unimpassioned 
than  cither  of  those  writers,  and  yet  possessing  equal 
learning,  he  is  more  to  be  relied  on  in  matters  verging  on 
political  opinion  than  either.  His  industry  is  immense, 
and  the  calm  judgment  displayed  throughout  his  elaborate 
work  entitled  it  to  the  highest  commendation.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  extremely  interesting.  It  is  commonly 
complained  of  as  being  dull,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Bishop  of  St  Davids  has  not  the  pictorial  power  of  Gib- 
bon or  Lamartine.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  however,  to 
make  the  transactions  of  such  a multitude  of  small  repub- 
lics attractive;  and  if  Thirlwall  has  failed  in  doing  so,  it 
is  chiefly  because  he  has  thrown  the  light  too  equally  on 
every  figure  in  his  pieces — a fault  as  great  in  historical 
painting  with  the  pen  as  the  pencil. 

If  the  political  events  and  anxieties  of  the  time  have 
caused  the  history  of  Greece  to  be  learned  in  a very  dif- 
ferent spirit,  and  with  much  greater  intelligence,  than  in 
any  former  period  of  modern  times,  a similar  effect  has 
appeared  in  regard  tothe  history  of  Rome ; and  the  world 
has  too  much  cause  to  lament  the  premature  death  which 
interrupted  the  work  which  was  in  progress,  illustrative 
of  this  influence.  Arnold  possessed  the  chief  qualities 
required  to  form  a great  historian.  To  profound  scholar- 
ship, vast  industry,  and  unwearied  application,  he  united 
the  rarer  gifts  of  original  genius,  independent  thought,  an 
ardent  disposition.  Adopting  from  Niebuhr  and  the  Ger- 
man scholars  all  that  their  prodigious  labours  had  accu- 
mulated in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Rome  and  the 
adjoining  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  he  arranged  their 
discoveries  in  a more  lucid  order,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  charms  of  a captivating  eloquence.  His  mind  was 
ardent  in  all  things  ; patient,  but  yet  imaginative — bold, 
but  methodical — brilliant  in  conception,  but  laborious  in 
execution.  What  genius  had  struck  out,  learning  sup- 
ported, industry  filled  up,  and  eloquence  embellished. 
He  had  a strong  bias  on  political  subjects,  and,  like  most 
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men  of  an  independent  turn,  inclined  at  first  to  the 
popular  side  ; but  he  was  essentially  candid  and  trust- 
worthy, and  the  philosophic  student  will  nowhere  find 
more  important  facts  on  the  practical  working  of  demo- 
cracy than  in  his  luminous  pages.  He  had  great  graphic 
powers,  a strong  turn  alike  for  geographical  description, 
strategical  operations,  and  tactical  evolutions.  His  ac- 
count of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal — the  best  that  exists 
in  any  language — proves  that,  like  Livy,  he  was  adequate 
to  the  history  of  the  majestic  series  of  Roman  victories. 
A critical  taste  will  probably  condemn  the  strange  style 
in  which  ho  has  narrated  the  early  and  immortal  legends 
of  Rome,  and  regret  that  the  charming  simplicity  of  Livy 
was  not  imitated  in  translating  his  pages ; but  a generous 
mind  will  hesitate  to  condemn  where  there  is  so  much  to 
admire,  and  join  in  the  general  regret  that  the  only  man 
who  has  yet  appeared  in  Britain  capable  of  throwing 
over  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Roman  Republic  the 
same  light  which  Gibbon  has  cast  over  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Empire,  should  have  been  cut  short  in  the 
very  threshold  of  his  career. 

British  India  presents,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating 
and  extraordinary  subject  for  history  which  modern 
times  have  presented ; but  it  has  not  yet  been  treated 
in  a style  adequate  to  its  vast  importance  and  trauscen- 
dant  splendour.  It  never  will  be  so  till  a writer  arise 
who  shall  unite  the  ardent  imagination  and  pictorial 
power  to  the  unwearied  industry  and  vast  learning  of 
Gibbon.  Mr  Mill,  however,  has  made  great  advance  to- 
wards the  completion  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  every 
future  historian  will  be  largely  indebted  to  his  important 
labours.  His  talent  is  unquestioned ; his  intellect  clear 
and  powerful ; his  views  in  the  main  founded  in  reason 
and  justice.  Political  bias,  however,  is  obvious  in  his 
elaborate  work ; hostility  to  the  East  India  Company 
is  transparent  in  its  most  important  passages.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  it  is  so  : for  as  nearly  all  the  documents 
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on  which  such  a history  must  be  based  come  from  their  chap. 

archives,  it  is  well  for  the  cause  of  historic  truth  that  the  l — 

first  great  work  on  the  subject  should  be  animated  with 
a spirit  which  presents  to  us  the  opposite  side  of  the 
picture  from  what  their  advocates  would  exhibit. 

If  the  historians  of  England,  during  the  last  half  cen-  g8 
tury,  exhibit  in  a clear  light  the  important  influence  of  The  new 
political  convulsions  on  national  literature,  the  working  n0«u«t«. 
of  the  same  causes  is  still  more  strikingly  evinced  in  our 
writers  of  romance.  Indeed,  there  the  change  is  so  great, 
and  so  striking,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  annals 
of  English  literature  to  compare  to  it.  If  we  consider  the 
novelists  who  had  attained  great,  and,  in  some  respects, 
deserved  reputation,  before  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
— Richardson,  Mackenzie,  Mrs  Radcliffe,  Mrs  Charlotte 
Smith — the  magnitude  of  the  step  made  by  that  great 
writer  appears  prodigious.  It  was  not  merely  the  length 
of  the  stride  which  he  made  that  constituted  its  import- 
ance ; the  great  thing  was,  that  it  was  made  in  the  right 
direction.  Preceding  writers  of  novels  had  considerable 
talents,  great  command  of  the  pathetic,  brilliant  powers 
of  description.  Fielding  and  Smollett  had  delighted  the 
world  with  their  wit,  humour,  and  graphic  powers,  and 
Mrs  Radcliffe  had  written  many  works  combining  rich- 
ness to  profusion  in  description,  with  singular  powers  for 
romantic  effect.  But  the  sentimental  school  were  entirely 
deficient  in  the  most  essential  of  all  requisites  for  works 
of  imagination — a thorough  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  in  all  its  grades  ; and  the  humorous  was  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  middle  or  low  life,  and  destitute  of 
those  elevated  and  chivalrous  feelings  which  constitute  at 
once  the  greatest  charm  and  chief  utility  of  works  of  ima- 
gination. Even  Miss  Burney,  with  all  her  merits,  and 
they  were  great,  had  failed  in  making  romance  the  picture 
of  real  life,  either  in  its  higher  or  inferior  grades.  It  was 
reserved  for  Scott  to  combine  both,  and  exhibit,  in  his 
varied  and  fascinating  pages,  alternately  the  noble  spirit 
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chap,  of  chivalry,  the  dignified  feelings  of  heroism,  the  charms 

I — of  beauty,  and  the  simplicity  and  virtues,  without  tlie 

vulgarity,  of  humble  life. 

fig  Ere  the  wand  of  this  mighty  enchanter,  however,  had 
Miw  Edge-  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  lighter  literature  of  the 
age,  the  reaction  against  the  sentimental  school  had  be- 
come very  conspicuous;  and  what  is  remarkable,  a female 
writer  had  led  the  way  in  the  alteration.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  possesses  merits  of  a very  high  order;  but  they 
are  of  the  solid  and  substantial,  rather  than  the  light  and 
airy  kind.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  visionary  and 
dreamy  tendency  of  the  romance-writers  who  had  imme- 
diately preceded  her,  she  boldly  struck  out  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  delineated  life,  not  in  its  romantic  and 
poetical,  but  in  its  real  and  practical  form.  She  aimed 
at  portraying,  not  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  but  the  sad 
realities  of  life  : “ Out  of  Debt,  out  of  Danger,”  was 
much  more  in  her  thoughts  than  “ All  for  Love,  or  the 
World  well  Lost.”  She  had  a keen  eye  for  the  humor- 
ous, and  has  delineated  Irish  character  with  a skill  which 
never  was  surpassed ; but  the  chief  merit  of  her  compo- 
sitions is  her  sterling  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  middle  life  which  they  exhibit. 
Her  defects — since  all  have  some,  and  the  fair  sex  are 
not  exempted  from  them — are  the  want  of  the  noble  and 
chivalrous  sentiments  which  constitute  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  modern  Europe,  as  contradistinguished  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any 
appeal  to  the  feelings  and  influences  of  religion.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  sceptical  or  indifferent 
on  this  subject ; indeed,  those  who  enjoyed  her  friendship 
know  it  was  very  much  the  reverse  ; but  still  there  is  no 
allusion  to  it  in  her  novels,  and  that  has  seriously  impaired 
the  value  of  her  writings,  and  has  already  caused  their 
popularity  to  decline.  Neither  the  sensible,  the  practi- 
cal, nor  the  humorous,  ever  can  suffice  alone  for  the 
gratification  of  the  human  mind  ; other  feelings  must  be 
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roused,  other  aspirations  satisfied;  and  the  author  who  dis-  chap. 

cards  the  influences  of  love  and  devotion  has  voluntarily  v' 

cast  away  the  chief  means  by  which  the  human  heart,  in 
every  age,  is  to  be  affected,  or  lasting  fame  attained. 

Another  writer,  still  more  voluminous  than  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  soon  after  began  to  pour  forth  a periodical  stream  Mr  jam... 
of  novels  with  a prodigality  which  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  astonish  the  world.  If  Mr  James’s  works  have  not 
all  equal  merit,  and  frequent  repetition  of  images  and 
scenes  is  to  be  found  in  them,  they  are  entirely  exempt 
from  many  of  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  some  of 
those  of  his  contemporaries  which,  in  the  outset,  have 
acquired  greater  popularity.  There  is  a constant  appeal 
in  bis  brilliant  pages  not  only  to  the  pure  and  gener- 
ous, but  to  the  elevated  and  noble  sentiments ; he  is 
imbued  with  the  very  soul  of  chivalry,  and  all  his  stories 
turn  on  the  final  triumph  of  those  who  are  influenced  by 
such  feelings  over  such  as  are  swayed  by  selfish  or  base 
desires.  He  possesses  great  pictorial  powers,  and  a re- 
markable facility  of  turning  his  graphic  pen  at  will  to 
the  delineation  of  the  most  distant  and  opposite  scenes, 
manners,  and  social  customs.  His  best  novels — Attila, 

Philip  Augustus,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Robbers 
— must  ever  hold  a very  high  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  his  works  may  be  discerned  the  varied  capa- 
bilities of  the  Historical  Romance  of  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  the  great  founder,  and  which  has  so  im- 
mensely augmented  both  the  interest  and  utility  of  works 
of  imagination,  by  at  once  extending  the  sphere  of  their 
scenes,  and  rendering  them  the  vehicles  of  informa- 
tion as  well  as  amusement.  Not  a word  or  a thought 
which  can  give  pain  to  the  purest  heart  ever  escapes 
from  his  pen  ; and  the  mind  wearied  with  the  cares,  and 
grieved  at  the  selfishness  of  the  world,  reverts  with  plea- 
sure to  his  varied  compositions,  which  carry  it  back,  as  it 
were,  to  former  days,  and  portray,  perhaps  in  too  bril- 
liant colours,  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  olden  time. 
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chap.  But,  with  these  great  and  varied  merits,  he  cannot  be 

I placed  in  the  first  rank  of  romance-writers ; lie  wants  the 

chief  qualities  requisite  for  its  attainment.  He  has  no 
dramatic  powers  : his  dialogue  is  seldom  brilliant,  often 
tedious,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  brevity  and  antithe- 
sis which  is  the  very  soul  of  conversational  success.  His 
mind  is  pictorial  more  than  reflecting,  his  descriptions 
rather  of  external  objects  than  internal  feelings.  It  is  in 
the  last,  however,  that  the  greatest  charm  of  romance  is 
to  be  found : it  is  not  so  much  by  describing  physical 
nature  as  by  reopening  the  fountains  of  tenderness,  which 
once  have  gushed  forth  in  every  bosom,  that  the  wand  of 
the  intellectual  magician,  like  that  of  Moses,  refreshes  the 
soul,  wearied  amidst  the  wilderness  of  life,  and  carries  it 
back  perhaps  only  for  a few  minutes  to  the  brightest 
moments  on  which  memory  can  dwell. 

If  the  romances  of  Mr  James  are  deficient  in  the  deli- 

71. 

sir  Edward  ncation  of  the  secret  feelings  that  dwell  in  the  recesses  of 
b.  Ejtton.  t^e  keartj  tjie  gamc  cann0f;  i,0  8ai(i  0f  the  next  great 

novelist  whose  genius  has  adorned  English  literature.  In 
the  highest  qualities  required  in  this  branch  of  composi- 
tion, Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  stands  pre-eminent, 
and  entitled  to  a place  beside  Scott  himself,  at  the  very 
head  of  the  prose  writers  of  works  of  imagination  in  our 
country.  Born  of  a noble  family,  the  inheritor  of  ances- 
tral halls  of  uncommon  splendour  and  interest,*  he  has 
received  from  his  Norman  forefathers  the  qualities  which 
rendered  them  noble.  No  man  was  ever  more  thoroughly 

• The  dining-room  at  Knebworth  in  Hertfordshire,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton’s 
noble  family  mansion,  originally  built  by  a Norman  follower  of  the  Conqueror, 
is  fifty-six  feet  long  and  thirty  high,  hung  round  with  the  armour  which  the 
family  and  their  retainers  wore  at  the  battle  of  BoBworth,  and  ended  by  the 
gallery  in  which  the  minstrels  poured  forth  their  heart-stirring  strains  : in  the 
state-room  is  the  bed,  hung  round  with  velvet  curtains,  in  which  Queen  Eliza* 
beth  slept  in  the  year  of  the  Armada  : in  the  library,  the  oak  table  at  which 
Cromwell,  Pym,  and  Vane,  concerted  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  author  had 
once  the  happiness  of  spending  two  days  under  Sir  Edward's  hospitable  roof, 
with  himself  aud  his  highly-valued  friends  Professor  Aytoun  and  the  late 
lamented  Mr  Robert  Blackwood : he  must  be  forgiven  if  he  adds  that  it  is 
seldom  indeed  in  life  that  such  society  is  enjoyed  amidst  such  recollections. 
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imbued  with  the  elevated  thoughts,  the  chivalrous  feelings,  chap. 

which  are  the  true  mark  of  patrician  blood  ; and  which,  1 — 

however  they  may  be  admired  by  others,  never  perhaps 

exist  in  such  purity  as  in  those  who,  like  the  Arab  steeds 
of  high  descent,  can  trace  their  pedigree  back  through  a 
long  series  of  ancestors.  In  delineating  the  passion  of 
love,  and  unfolding  its  secret  feelings,  as  well  in  his  own 
as  the  opposite  sex,  he  is  unrivalled  in  English  litera- 
ture ; Madame  do  Stael  herself  has  not  portrayed  it  with 
greater  truth  or  beauty.  In  that  respect  he  is  greatly 
superior  to  Scott,  who  cared  little  for  sentiment,  and 
when  he  did  paint  the  tender  feelings,  did  so  from  their 
external  symptoms,  and  from  the  observation  of  others 
chiefly.  Bulwer  would  seem  to  have  drawn  his  pictures 
from  a much  truer  and  wider  source — his  own  experi- 
ence. He  describes  so  powerfully  and  so  well  because 
he  has  felt  so  deeply.  There  is  no  portrait  so  faithful  as 
that  which  is  drawn  by  a great  master  of  himself.  Rienzi 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  historical  romance — Oodolphin 
and  Ernest  Maltravers  among  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  novels  in  the  English  language.  Nor  is  he  only 
remarkable  as  a novel-writer — he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
most  successful  poet  and  dramatist.  He  lias  inhaled  the 
kindred  spirit  of  Schiller  in  the  translation  of  his  ballads. 

His  Timon  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  satire,  his  plays 
the  most  popular  dramatic  compositions,  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

If  some  of  his  other  works  are  not  of  equal  merit,  it  is 
only  the  usual  fate  of  genius  to  be  more  happy  in  some  in.  merit, 
conceptions  than  in  others.  In  all,  the  marks  of  deep  and  (fnitna- 
reflection  and  profound  thought  are  to  be  seen,  as  well  as t,c  wr"cr' 
great  observation  of,  and  power  in  delineating  character. 

A more  serious  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the  occasional 
choice  of  his  subject,  and  the  charms  with  which  his 
magic  pencil  has  sometimes  environed  vice.  The  greatest 
admirer  of  his  genius  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  he 
should  have  chosen  as  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  novels  a 
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woman  who  commits  three  murders,  including  that  of  her 
own  husband  and  son  ; or  regret  that  one  so  capable  of 
charming  the  world  by  pictures  of  romance  in  its  most 
elevated  form,  should  ever  have  exerted  his  powers  on 
the  description  of  low  life,  or  characters  and  scenes  of 
the  most  shocking  depravity.  It  is  true  he  never  makes 
licentiousness  in  the  end  successful,  and  the  last  impres- 
sion in  his  works,  as  well  as  innumerable  exquisite  reflec- 
tions, are  all  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and,  on  that  account, 
the  charge  often  brought  against  his  works,  that  of  being 
too  lax  in  principle,  is  unfounded.  Still,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  under  his  magic  hand,  in  intermediate 
stages,  vice  appears  often  so  attractive  that  no  final  cata- 
strophe can  entirely  counteract  the  previous  impression. 
Every  one  knows  that  this  is  no  more  than  what  occurs 
in  real  life ; but  that  is  just  the  reason  why  additional 
force  should  not  be  given  to  it  by  the  charms  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  true,  painting  requires  contrast,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  light  and  Bhade  is  requisite  to  bring  out  the  forms 
and  illustrate  the  beauty  of  nature  ; but  the  painter  of 
the  mind,  not  less  than  material  objects,  would  do  well  to 
recollect  the  rule  of  Titian,  that  the  greater  part  of  every 
picture  should  be  in  mezzotinto,  and  a small  portion  only 
in  deep  shade. 

Disraeli,  long  known  as  a brilliant  satirist  and  romance- 
writer,  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  an  author  different  from  either  Mr  James 
or  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  but  with  merits  of  a very  high 
description.  He  is  not  feudal  and  pictorial,  like  the  first 
— nor  profound  and  tender,  like  the  last ; he  is  more 
political  and  discursive  than  either.  He  has  great  powers 
of  description,  an  admirable  talent  for  dialogue,  and 
remarkable  force,  as  well  as  truth,  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  His  novels  are  constructed,  so  far  as  the  story 
goes,  on  the  true  dramatic  principles,  and  the  interest 
sustained  with  dramatic  effect.  His  mind  is  essentially 
of  a reflecting  character ; his  novels  are,  in  a great 
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degree,  pictures  of  public  men  or  parties  in  political  life.  chap. 

He  has  many  strong  opinions — perhaps  some  singular  1 

prepossessions — and  his  imaginative  works  are,  in  a great 
degree,  the  vehicle  for  their  transmission.  To  any  one 
who  studies  them  with  attention,  it  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising that  he  should  be  even  more  eminent  in  public 
life  than  in  the  realms  of  imagination  ; that  the  brilliant 
author  of  Coningsby  should  be  the  dreaded  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons — of  Vivian  Orey,  the  able  and  lucid 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  has  very  great  powers 
of  satire,  and  in  exposing  the  contradictions  or  lashing 
the  follies  of  man,  his  talents,  both  in  the  closet  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shine  forth  with 
their  highest  lustre.  Great,  however,  as  his  command 
of  irony  is,  it  is  not  greater  than  his  capacity  for  con- 
densed eloquence  or  masterly  exposition.  His  career 
affords  a striking  example  of  the  truth  of  Dr  John- 
son’s observation,  that  what  is  usually  called  particular 
genius,  is  nothing  but  strong  natural  parts  accidentally 
turned  into  one  direction ; and  that  when  nature  has 
conferred  powers  of  the  highest  description,  chance  or 
supreme  direction  alone  determines  what  course  their 
possessor  is  to  follow. 

The  strong  turn  which  romance  and  novel  writing,  in  ^ 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  to  theDick.n«. 
delineation  of  high  life,  with  its  charms,  its  vices,  and  its 
follies,  naturally  led  to  a reaction,  and  a school  arose,  the 
leaders  of  which,  discarding  all  attempts  at  Patrician 
painting,  aimed  at  the  representation  of  the  manners, 
customs,  ideas,  and  habits  of  middle  and  low  life.  The 
field  thus  opened  was  immense,  and  great  abilities  were 
early  turned  to  its  cultivation.  At  the  very  head  of  this 
school,  both  in  point  of  time  and  talents,  must  be  placed 
Mr  Dickens,  whose  works  early  rose  into  great,  it  may 
be  said,  unexampled  celebrity.  That  they  possess  very 
high  merits  is  obvious  from  this  circumstance : No  one 
ever  commands,  even  for  a time,  the  suffrages  of  the  mul- 

vol.  i.  2 i 
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titude,  without  the  possession,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
of  remarkable  powers.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what,  in 
Mr  Dickens’  case,  these  powers  are.  To  extraordinary 
talent  for  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of 
middle  life,  and  a thorough  acquaintance  with  them  in 
all  their  stages  below  the  highest,  he  unites  a feeling  and 
sensitive  heart,  a warm  interest  in  social  happiness  and 
improvement,  and  remarkable  powers  for  the  pathetic. 
To  this  must  be  added,  that  he  is  free  from  the  principal 
defects  of  the  writers  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same 
line,  and  which  have  now  banished  their  works  from  our 
drawing-rooms.  Though  treating  of  the  same  subjects 
and  grades  in  society,  he  has  none  of  the  indelicacy  of 
our  older  novelists.  We  see  in  him  the  talent  of  Field- 
ing, without  liis  indecency — the  humour  of  Smollett,  with- 
out his  grossness.  These  brilliant  qualities,  joined  to  the 
novelty  and  extent  of  the  field  on  which  he  entered,  early 
secured  for  him  a vast  circulation  and  widespread  repu- 
tation. It  w'as  founded  on  more  than  the  merit,  great 
as  it  was,  of  the  author — selfish  feelings  in  the  readers 
combined  with  genius  in  the  writer  in  working  out  his 
success.  The  great  and  the  affluent  rejoiced  in  secret  at 
beholding  the  manners  of  the  middle  class  so  graphically 
drawn.  To  them  it  was  a new  world  ; it  had  the  charm 
of  foreign  travelling.  They  said  in  their  inmost  hearts, 
“ How  different  they  are  from  us ! ” The  middle  class 
were  equally  charmed  with  the  portrait ; every  one 
recognised  in  it  the  picture  of  his  neighbour — none  of 
himself. 

A host  of  other  writers  have  followed  in  the  same 
school,  which  has  become  so  considerable  as  to  have 
assumed  an  important  place  in  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Many  of  these  writers  are  distinguished 
by  great  talent  and  graphic  powers,  among  whom  Mr 
Thackeray  stands  conspicuous.  He  is  the  Hogarth  of 
romance ; his  satires,  like  those  of  J uvenal,  strike  at 
weaknesses,  or  vices  which  spring  from  the  general  sol- 
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fishness  of  humanity.  He  has  not,  howeYer,  the  lofty 
spirit  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  flights  of  genius. 
His  works  are  numerous ; and  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair  need  not  shrink  from  a comparison  with  any  novel 
in  that  style  of  the  age,  while  Esmond  exhibits  his  great 
talent  in  the  historical  romance.  The  taste  for  composi- 
tions of  the  pictorial  and  satirical  kind  has  become  so 
decided,  that  it  has  extended  to  our  highest  imaginative 
writers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee,  however,  that  it  is 
not  destined  to  be  durable ; and  that,  from  the  general 
reaction  which  will  ensue,  compositions  in  that  style  are, 
perhaps,  likely  to  be  sooner  forgotten  than  their  real  merits 
deserve.  Graphic  pictures  of  manners,  and  humorous 
works  founded  on  the  ridicule  of  passing  manners,  how- 
ever popular  or  diverting  at  the  time,  rarely  attain  any 
lasting  celebrity.  The  reason  is,  that  the  follies  which 
they  ridicule,  the  vices  which  they  lash,  are,  in  general, 
only  of  ephemeral  duration.  Those  only,  as  the  works 
of  Juvenal,  Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  or  Molihre,  which  dive 
deep  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  reach  fail- 
ings universal  in  mankind,  command  the  admiration  of  all 
ages.  Thackeray  has  often  reached  this  depth,  but  great 
part  of  his  works  is  the  picture  of  passing  manners  only. 
Profound  insight  into  the  human  heart,  condensed  power 
of  expression,  are  essential  to  success  in  such  composi- 
tions ; and  they  are  given  only  to  the  greatest  of  mankind. 
Imagination  is  a winged  deity ; its  flight,  to  be  command- 
ing and  enduring,  must  ever  be  upward.  The  eagle  alone 
ascends  on  an  untiring  wing,  and  his  eye  is  ever  on  the 
sun.  Ridicule  is  valued  only  by  those  who  know  the 
persons  ridiculed,  and  they  are  soon  thinned  by  the 
sweeping  scythe  of  Time  : elevation  of  thought  is  prized 
by  all  who  feel  generous  sentiments,  and  they  are  the 
noble-hearted  in  all  ages. 

There  are  two  writers  of  works  of  imagination,  how- 
ever, who  belong  to  a different  school,  because  their  genius 
has  led  them  to  aim  at  different  objects.  Miss  Austen 
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and  Miss  Sinclair  both  possess  merits  of  a very  high 
order,  and  yet  entirely  different  from  the  authors  of  the 
Dickens  school.  Miss  Austen,  whose  career  ended  in 
1817,  aims  chiefly  at  the  delineation  of  the  domestic  life 
of  England,  which  her  sex,  her  turn  of  mind,  and  her 
opportunities  of  observation,  enabled  her  to  do  with  pecu- 
liar fidelity.  There  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  our  literature 
so  correct  and  faithful  a delineation  of  the  manners,  mo- 
tives, and  ideas  of  the  middle  classes  of  English  society, 
that  great  class  which  is  every  day  rising  into  greater 
importance,  and  is  equally  removed  from  lords  and  ladies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  assassins  or  desperadoes  on  the 
other.  She  does  not  aim  at  representing  either  the  lofty 
in  character,  the  heroic  in  action,  or  the  pathetic  in  feel- 
ing ; it  is  the  average  events  and  emotions  of  everyday 
life  which  she  portrays ; and  that  she  has  done  with  a 
tact,  delicacy,  and  truth,  which  never  were  surpassed. 
Marivaux  himself  has  not  exceeded  her  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  working  of  vanity  in  the  female  heart — Beau- 
marchais, in  the  truth  with  which  she  has  portrayed  the 
selfish  impulses  which,  in  general,  actuate  people  of  ordin- 
ary characters  in  this  world.  She  is  the  Wilkie  of  novel- 
writing. And  if  Miss  Austen  has  faithfully  delineated 
the  nicer  shades  of  domestic  life  in  England,  the  same 
has  been  done  with  equal  success  by  Miss  Catherine  Sin- 
clair in  Scotland.  Inheriting  the  talents  of  her  father. 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  but  applying  them  to  different  objects, 
this  highly-gifted  lady  has  presented  a picture  of  Scotch 
manners  and  ideas,  in  all  the  grades  of  its  society,  which 
is  perfectly  accurate,  and  is  rendered  the  more  valuable 
from  the  pure  and  elevated  moral  feeling  by  which  it  is 
everywhere  distinguished,  and  the  sterling  sense  and  vein 
of  humour  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

Mrs  Norton  aims  at  a much  higher  object,  and  has 
attained  a distinguished  place  in  romantic  literature. 
Gifted  with  the  true  poetic  genius,  and  imbued  with 
that  vein  of  romance  which  is  the  secret  spring  of  every- 
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thing  that  is  noble  and  elevated  in  this  world,  she  has,  chap. 

at  the  same  time,  advantages  which  have  fallen  to  the  1 — 

lot  of  few  of  her  sex,  for  the  faithful  picture  of  the  very 
highest  English  society.  Descended  from  the  great  Mr 
Sheridan,  she  has  inherited  not  only  his  talents,  but  his 
comic  vein,  while  she  has  blended  with  it  the  romantic 
feelings  which  give  a higher  tone  to  their  direction,  and 
the  delicacy  which  her  sex  seldom  fails  to  show  in  the 
delineation  of  the  softer  feelings.  Thrown  from  her 
earliest  years  into  the  most  elevated  circles,  and  having 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of 
the  age,  she  is  better  qualified  than  perhaps  any  other 
living  person  could  be,  to  exhibit,  as  in  a mirror,  at  once 
their  excellencies,  their  ideas,  and  their  follies.  But  her 
writings  prove  that  the  enjoyments  of  this  elevated  so- 
ciety, and  the  unbounded  admiration  which  her  personal 
charms  and  great  powers  of  conversation  have  long  se- 
cured for  her,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  void 
of  a refined  and  ardent  disposition  ; and  that  her  life  has 
been  a long  aspiration  after  an  imagined  felicity,  which 
she  has  never  yet  attained.  Melancholy  is  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  her  mind  ; and  though  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  one  whoso  society  never  fails  to  confer  pleasure, 
should  have  so  often  been  disappointed  in  its  search  her- 
self, we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  circumstances  should  have 
thrown  her  genius  into  that  which  was  perhaps  its  natu- 
ral channel,  and  enriched  our  literature  both  in  poetry 
and  prose  with  so  many  gems  of  the  pathetic,  which 
arc  indelibly  engraven  on  the  memory  of  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  them. 

Very  different  in  style  from  this  accomplished  authoress, 

Mr  Warren  has  taken  a lasting  place  among  the  imagi-  Mrw^ren 
native  writers  of  this  period  of  English  history.  He  pos- 
sesses, in  a remarkable  manner,  the  tenderness  of  heart 
and  vividness  of  feeling,  as  well  as  powers  of  description, 
which  are  essential  to  the  delineation  of  the  pathetic,  and 
which,  when  existing  in  the  degree  in  which  he  enjoys 
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them,  fill  his  pages  with  scenes  which  can  never  bo  for- 
gotten. His  Diary  of  a Physician  and  Ten  Thousand 
a-  Year  are  a proof  of  this  ; they  are,  and  chiefly  for 
this  reason,  among  the  most  popular  works  of  imagina- 
tion that  this  age  has  produced.  Mr  Warren,  like  so 
many  other  romance-writers  of  the  age,  has  often  filled 
his  canvass  with  pictures  of  middle  and  humble  life  to 
an  extent  which  those  whose  taste  is  fixed  on  the  ele- 
vating and  the  lofty  will  not  altogether  approve.  But 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  age  rather  than  the  man.  It  is 
amply  redeemed,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regard  it 
as  a blemish,  by  the  gleams  of  genius  which  shine  through 
the  dark  clouds  of  melancholy  with  which  his  conceptions 
are  so  often  invested — by  the  exquisite  pathetic  scenes 
with  which  they  abound — and  the  pure  and  ennobling 
objects  to  which  his  compositions,  even  when  painting 
ordinary  life,  are  uniformly  directed. 

Carlyle  is  the  object  of  impassioned  admiration,  not 
only  to  a large  class  of  readers,  but  to  many  whose  taste 
and  acquirements  entitle  their  opinions  to  the  very  high- 
est respect.  Nature  has  impressed  upon  his  mind  the 
signet-mark  of  genius.  A sure  test  of  it  is  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  age  who  has  made  so  many 
original  and  profound  remarks,  or  ones  which  strike  you 
so  much  when  transplanted  into  the  comparatively  com- 
monplace pages  of  ordinary  writers.  But  it  is  to  his 
detached  and  isolated  thoughts  that  this  high  praise 
chiefly  applies  ; as  a whole,  his  ideas  are  not  calculated 
to  command  equal  respect,  at  least  with  the  generality  of 
men.  He  is  essentially  a “ Hero-worshipper,”  and  the  de- 
fects as  well  as  the  merits  of  that  disposition  are  strongly 
marked  in  his  writings.  He  has  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  glorify  several  doubtful,  and  write  down  several  cele- 
brated, characters  recorded  in  history ; and  that  is  always 
a perilous  attempt ; — for  the  voice  of  ages  arising  from 
the  general  opinion  and  experience  of  men  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary case,  founded  in  truth ; and  the  author  who  attempts 
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to  gainsay  it  runs  the  risk,  when  “he  meant  to  commit 
murder,  of  only  committing  suicide.”  Mr  Carlyle  has 
great  powers  in  the  delineation  of  the  terrible  and  the 
pathetic ; numerous  instances  of  both  in  his  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  will  immediately  recur  to  the 
recollection  of  every  reader.  But  his  style,  founded 
upon  an  unbounded  admiration  and  undue  imitation  of 
the  German  idiom,  appears  often  harsh  and  discordant 
to  the  reader ; and  this  peculiarity  will  probably  pre- 
vent his  writings  from  ever  acquiring  the  popularity  of 
standard  works  with  the  great  body  of  English  readers. 

No  similar  blemish  is  to  be  found  in  Dk  Crolt, 
whose  thoughts,  full  of  genius  and  lofty  views,  are  con- 
veyed in  the  purest  and  most  classical  English  idiom. 
The  ardent  admirer  of  Burke,  he  has  adopted  his  views, 
shared  liis  fervour,  and,  in  a great  measure,  imitated  his 
style.  But  he  has  largely  inhaled  also  the  spirit,  and 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived : the 
contemporary  and  observer  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  consequences,  he  has  portrayed  both  in  a philosophic 
spirit,  and  with  a poet’s  fire  ; and  what  Burke  predicted 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  Future,  he  has  painted 
from  the  observation  of  the  Present.  His  Life  of  that 
great  man,  written  in  a kindred  spirit,  is  the  best  account 
of  his  mind  and  writings  in  our  language : in  mauy  of 
his  other  writings  there  appear  the  style  and  thoughts 
of  a prophet,  not  less  than  the  pictures  and  colours  of  a 
historian.  The  ardent  champion  of  Protestantism,  he 
has  met  the  zeal  of  the  Romish  Church  with  equal  fervour, 
and  been  led  sometimes,  perhaps,  with  undue  warmth  into 
the  defence  of  his  own  faith.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  an  author  capable  of  such  things  should  have  de- 
voted his  talents  so  much  to  illustrating  the  ideas  of 
others,  and  not  inscribed  his  name  on  some  great  original 
work,  at  once  a monument  of  his  own  genius  and  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

Hazlitt  was  prior  in  point  of  time  to  both  these  very 
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eminent  writers,  and  lie  differs  materially  from  either. 
He  was  less  political  and  historical  in  his  disposition ; his 
ideas  were  riveted  on  the  realms  of  imagination,  not  on 
the  transactions  of  men  ; it  was  on  the  world  of  thought, 
not  the  world  of  humanity  that  his  mind  was  fixed.  Cri- 
ticism, the  drama,  the  theatre,  poetry,  the  arts,  alternately 
engaged  his  pen,  and  his  ardent  mind  and  deep  reflec- 
tion never  failed  to  impress  upon  these  subjects  the  marks 
of  original  thought  and  just  observation.  In  critical  dis- 
quisitions on  the  leading  characters  and  works  of  the 
drama,  he  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature ; and  what  in  an  especial  manner  commands 
admiration  in  their  perusal,  is  the  indication  of  refined 
taste  and  chastened  reflection  which  they  contain,  and 
which  are  more  conspicuous  in  detached  passages  than  in 
any  entire  work.  He  appears  greater  when  quoted  than 
when  read.  Possibly,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  it  might 
have  been  otherwise,  and  some  work  emanated  from  his 
gifted  pen  which  would  have  placed  his  fame  on  a durable 
foundation. 

If  a great  work  has  been  wanting  to  the  fame  of  Haz- 
litt  and  Croly,  the  same  may  with  still  more  justice  be 
said  of  a very  eminent  man  who  has  illustrated  the  age 
by  his  profound  and  original  thoughts.  Bertram  has 
brought  to  the  philosophy  of  law  the  vigour  of  an  inde- 
pendent, and  the  views  of  a creative  mind.  He  was  not 
a practical  lawyer,  and  therefore  his  views,  how  just  and 
convincing  soever,  must  often  be  essentially  modified  and 
most  cautiously  handled  before  they  are  introduced  into 
practice  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  contain 
the  germ  of  much  useful  legislation  on  the  subjects  they 
embrace.  They  are  so  because  they  contain  the  deduc- 
tions of  an  acute  and  reflecting  mind  on  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  especially  the 
ruling  principle  of  selfishness,  to  the  principal  situations 
and  trials  of  character  which  emerge  in  the  course  of 
legal  conflict  or  judicial  decision.  In  this  respect  his 
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writings  contain  more  original,  and  often  just  thought,  chap. 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer.  He  was  very  ' 
indolent,  and,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  force  of 
his  understanding,  had  not  the  faculty  of  expressing  his 
ideas  in  equally  distinct  or  lucid  language  ; hence  his 
thoughts  were  often  communicated  to  the  world  in  a 
foreign  language,  to  be  collected  by  the  friendly  industry 
of  Dumont,  and  are  to  be  found  rather  scattered  through 
a variety  of  works  than  contained  in  any  one  of  supe- 
rior condensation  or  excellence.  He  was  a utilitarian  in 
principle,  an  ultra-liberal  in  politics,  hence  lofty  views 
and  generous  feelings  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  his 
writings,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
doctrines  of  progress  ; but  that  only  renders  the  sugges- 
tions they  contain  the  more  worthy  of  consideration  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  in  a world  where  selfishness  or 
ambition  so  largely  influence  the  actions  of  the  great 
majority  of  men. 

Very  different  in  his  principles  and  ideas  from  Ben-  83 
tham,  but,  like  him,  endowed  with  great  talents  and  sir  John 
powers  which  were  devoted  to  the  noblest  objects,  Sir  mc 
John  Sinclair  filled  an  important  place  in  the  political 
and  social  literature  of  Great  Britain  in  the  first  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Indefatigable  in  industry,  ardent 
in  disposition,  unwearied  in  research,  he  not  only  mas- 
tered the  greatest  undertakings  himself,  but  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  inspiring  others  with  his  own  energy.  The 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  was  the  life 
and  soul,  is  not  only  a standard  work  of  authority  in  all 
that  relates  to  that  country,  but  the  model  on  which 
nearly  all  undertakings  on  the  same  scale  in  Europe  have 
been  framed.  Discerning,  in  an  age  which  was  strongly 
ruled  by  commercial  interests,  the  lasting  and  paramount 
superiority  of  agriculture,  he  directed  his  unwearied 
powers  mainly  to  its  improvement,  and  to  his  labours 
the  vast  and  rapid  improvement  in  the  Scottish  fields  is 
in  a great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  Nor  is  it  less  memor- 
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able  that,  at  a period  when  the  strongest  heads  in  the 
nation  were  yielding  to  the  universal  pressure  of  the 
monied  interest,  he  nearly  alone  discerned  the  fallacy  of 
their  doctrines,  and  boldly  advanced  those  doctrines  on 
the  subject,  which,  little  regarded  by  the  present,  arc 
certain  of  general  reception  by  future  ages. 

Chalmers,  though  his  name  is  attached  to  no  work 
commensurate  to  the  great  fame  he  enjoyed  during  his 
life,  lias  made  a vast  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  and  deservedly  earned  a high  place  in  the 
bright  assembly  of  Scottish  Worthies.  He  was  gifted 
with  very  great  natural  powers,  which  had  been  scattered 
rather  than  condensed  by  the  style  of  education  then 
generally  given  in  his  country.  He  was  not  very  learned  ; 
his  information  was  various  rather  than  extensive  on  any 
one  subject ; and  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  his  writings  for 
those  stores  of  erudition,  which,  when  brought  forth  by 
genius,  and  arranged  by  philosophy,  form  the  only  true 
foundation  for  lasting  fame  in  the  mental  or  social  con- 
cerns of  men.  But  Chalmers,  notwithstanding,  was  a 
great  man.  Within  the  limits  which  nature  or  education 
had  prescribed  to  him,  he  did  great  things.  The  fervour 
of  his  mind,  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  overcame  every 
obstacle,  supplied  every  deficiency,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
poses of  present  gratification  to  his  audience  or  his  readers. 
His  oratorical  powers  were  very  considerable,  more  so  per- 
haps than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  No  one  so  entirely 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  or  swept  away  every 
mind  in  one  irresistible  burst  of  common  emotion.  His 
judgment,  however,  was  not  so  strong  as  his  fancy ; his 
opinions  are  not  to  be  so  implicitly  relied  on,  as  his  genius 
is  to  be  admired.  If  his  writings,  however,  often  do  not 
materially  inform  the  understanding,  or  safely  regulate 
the  judgment,  they  never  fail  to  charm  the  imagination, 
and  move  the  feelings  by  the  fervent  piety,  benevolent 
spirit,  and  enlarged  understanding  which  they  evince,  and 
the  brilliant  eloquence  in  which  they  are  always  couched. 
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There  would  be  no  end  to  the  present  chapter,  if  chap. 
every  writer  of  eminence  in  the  British  empire  in  the  ‘ 
present  or  past  age  were  to  be  separately  noticed.  But 
there  are  two  who,  albeit  from  youth  not  as  yet  at  the  mubm  and 

zenith  of  their  fame,  have  given  such  brilliant  promise  of  AytouD‘ 
future  celebrity,  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Mr  Monkton  Milnes  has  presented  to  the  world  several 
volumes  of  poems  abounding  in  such  brilliant  imagery,  and 
containing  such  refined  sentiments,  that  they  have  secured 
for  him  a very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  to  whom 
the  beautiful  or  interesting  in  art  or  nature  possess  any 
charms.  And  Mr  William  Aytoun,  albeit  bred  to  dif- 
ferent habits,  and  educated  in  the  thorny  pursuits  of  the 
law,  has  evinced  early  in  life  the  very  highest  talents  for 
lyric  poetry,  and  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country 
with  a volume  of  ballads,  which  exceed  the  strains  of 
Tyrtmus  in  patriotic  spirit,  while  they  rival  the  odes  of 
Dryden  in  fire  and  pathos.  So  great,  indeed,  is  their 
merit,  and  so  varied  the  talents  and  powers  of  their  accom- 
plished author,  that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  predict- 
ing for  him,  if  his  life  is  spared,  the  highest  destinies  in 
the  realms  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  less  inviting  fields  of 
political  discussion. 

If  the  house  of  mourning,  in  real  life,  ever  adjoins 
the  house  of  joy,  and  the  voice  of  gladness  is  ere  long  l.  k.  l., 
drowned  in  the  wail  of  sorrow,  the  same  vicissitude  is  not  I'uJf011' 
less  conspicuous  in  literature.  The  cypress  is  ever  mixed 
with  the  laurel  in  its  verdant  fields.  If  the  brilliant 
author  of  Eothen  has  produced  one  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  the  East  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  another  author,  whose  pencil,  like  his, 
was  “dipped  in  the  orient  hues  of  heaven,”  has  been 
prematurely  snatched  from  his  admiring  country.  Mr 
Elliot  Warburton,  whose  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
East,  rivalling  those  of  Beckford  himself,  are  so  indelibly 
engraven  on  the  national  mind,  has  been  prematurely 
snatched  by  a mournful  catastrophe  from  the  country 
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whose  literature  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn  ; and 
not  many  years  before,  a female  authoress,  whose  lyre,  as 
melancholy  and  not  less  melodious  than  that  of  Sappho, 
bad  so  deeply  moved  the  British  heart,  breathed  her  last 
on  the  sombre  shores  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  But  the 
poems  of  L.  E.  L.,  of  surpassing  sweetness  and  pathos, 
rivalling  those  of  Mrs  Norton  herself  in  heart-rending 
sentiment,  will  long  survive  their  unhappy  author,  and 
speak  to  the  heart  of  generations  to  which  her  premature 
fate  will  be  a lasting  subject  of  commiseration. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain, 
by  the  animation  and  excitement  of  the  war,  was  not 
bo  great  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  and  sug- 
gests a painful  doubt  whether  there  is  not  something  in 
the  climate  of  England,  or  the  character  and  consequent 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  is  inconsis- 
tent with  eminence  in  those  noble  departments  of  genius. 
Architecture  was  the  one  in  which  our  deficiency,  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  most  apparent — and  in  which  the  greatest 
efforts  wero  made,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  repair  that 
deficiency.  The  numerous  travellers  who  crowded  to  the 
Continent  for  several  years  after  it  had  been  opened,  all 
returned  with  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  noble  edifices 
recently  erected  in  Paris,  or  which  attested  the  magni- 
ficence of  former  ages  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and 
with  a painful  sense  of  the  inferiority  of  England  in  that 
particular.  Her  cathedrals,  and  many  of  her  country 
churches,  were  the  finest  in  the  world  ; and  St  Paul’s  is 
in  the  interior  only  second — in  the  exterior,  superior — to 
the  fane  of  the  Vatican,  the  dome  of  St  Peter’s.  But  if 
the  streets  of  Loudon  were  considered,  being  entirely 
built  of  brick,  and  for  the  most  part  extremely  narrow, 
they  bore  no  proportion  to  the  wealth  or  importance  of 
the  British  metropolis.  Vigorous  efforts,  however,  were 
soon  made  to  supply  the  defects.  Regent  Street,  opened 
up  through  one  of  the  densest  parts  of  London,  soon  ex- 
hibited a splendid  and  varied  scene  of  architectural  deco- 
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ration  and  mercantile  opulence  ; Regent’s  Park  showed  chap. 

long  lines  of  pillared  scenery  surmounting  its  glassy  lake  I — 

and  umbrageous  foliage;  and  Waterloo,  Southwark,  and 
London  Bridges  bestrode  the  floods  of  the  Thames,  with 
arches  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  magnificence  and 
durability.  Unhappily,  however,  the  buildings,  both  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  all  constructed  of  brick,  with  plaster  fronts  ; 
and  the  facility  of  adding  decoration  with  that  plastic 
material  has  introduced  a taste  for  gorgeous  display  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  good  taste,  and  which 
painfully  contrasts  with  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  noble  freestone, 
and  commanding  situation  of  Edinburgh,  have  led  to  the 
prevalence  there  of  a chaster  and  severer  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  rendered  it  by  far  the  finest  city  in  the 
British  dominions,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  in  Europe. 

But  having  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  and  con- 
sequently lost  the  concourse  of  the  nobility,  it  has  sunk 
into  a provincial  town,  and  can  never  again  be  adorned 
by  those  sumptuous  edifices  which  are  raised  by  the  na- 
tional resources,  and  gathered  round  the  centre  of  the 
nation’s  power. 

In  one  branch  of  architecture,  and  that  not  the  least 

1 88 

imposing,  a very  great  and  remarkable  revival  has  taken  Revival  of 
place  of  late  years.  If  the  Gothic  is  the  native  order 
architecture  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  one  in  which  the 
national  genius  has  beeu  most  strikingly  developed,  it  is 
in  it  also  that  the  restoration  of  that  noble  art  has  been 
most  prominently  evinced.  Not  only  in  sacred  edifices, 
but  in  ordinary  dwellings  constructed  in  that  style,  the 
advance  made  from  the  termination  of  the  war  to  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  most  remarkable.  Playfair 
exhibited,  in  an  edifice  consecrated  to  charity  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  perhaps  the  finest  model  of  that 
description  which  the  island  can  exhibit — Burn,  in  many 
sumptuous  edifices  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  the 
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Tweed,  how  easily  it  can  be  combined  with  the  highest 
luxury  and  convenience  for  private  life.  The  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  designed  by  Barry,  present  a noble  struc- 
ture, replete  with  gorgeous,  perhaps  redundant,  beauty  of 
detail;  if  the  general  effects  had  been  bolder  and  more 
broken  by  light  and  shade,  it  would  be  unique  in  that 
style  of  architecture  in  the  world.  Various  churches  in 
different  parts  of  England  arose  at  this  period  in  the 
chastest  and  beBt  style  of  the  Gothic,  of  which  the 
Catholic  cathedral  at  Manchester  may  be  cited  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable ; and  the  vast  additions  made 
to  Windsor  Castle  were  worthy,  both  externally  and 
internally,  of  its  historic  renown  and  present  splendour. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  country  of  Sir  J oshua  Rey- 
nolds is  destitute  of  the  genius  for  painting  ; and  yet  this 
noble  art  has  not,  in  the  period  when  it  might  most  con- 
fidently have  been  expected,  risen  to  any  generally  dis- 
tinguished eminence.  There  have  been  portrait-painters 
in  abundance — some  of  very  considerable  merit ; but 
placed  beside  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanish  schools,  theirs  sink  into 
insignificance.  Valuable,  often  invaluable,  to  a single 
generation,  from  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  they  have 
preserved,  or  the  endearing  recollections  they  have  per- 
petuated, they  cease  to  be  considered  when  a new  race 
succeeds  to  which  that  likeness  was  unknown.  None  of 
them  will  bear  a comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Vandyke  or  Rubens,  of  Titian  or  Velasquez.  The 
details  are  unfinished,  the  still  life  is  neglected,  the 
attitude  often  stiff,  the  extremities  ill  drawn.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  painter  has  been  thrown 
into  the  likeness  of  the  countenance.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  countenance  only  was  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  pictures  ; few  of  them  had  knowledge 
to  understand,  or  taste  to  appreciate,  anything  else.  The 
best  pictures  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  are  no  excep- 
tions to  these  observations.  The  likeness  is  generally 
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good,  the  countenance  powerful,  the  light  and  shade  well 
disposed,  the  expression  often  angelic  ; but  the  picture,  on 
the  whole,  is  generally  unfinished — the  colouring,  except 
on  the  face,  raw  and  inharmonious.  Many  of  his  most 

lovely  female  portraits  often  resemble  an  angel  peeping 
out  of  the  clouds.  His  best  pieces,  when  put  beside  the 
masterpieces  of  Vandyke  or  Titian,  appear  so  inferior 
that  an  Englishman  turns  aside  with  mortification.  His 
fame  was  great,  the  prices  received  for  his  paintings 
immense,  during  his  life  ; but  both  have  sensibly  declined 
Bincc  his  death,  and  his  portraits  have  come  to  stand  on 
their  own  merits  as  pieces  of  art,  irrespective  of  the 
recognition  of  the  likeness  by  the  spectators. 

Turner,  in  landscape-painting,  has  attained  a reputa- 
tion more  likely  to  be  durable  ; for  in  genius  he  is  equal, 
in  variety  of  conception  superior,  to  Claude  himself.  No 
one  can  study  the  Liber  Studiorum  of  the  former  master, 
and  compare  it  with  the  Liber  Veritatis  of  the  latter, 
without  perceiving  that  the  palm  of  originality  and  variety 
of  imagination  must  be  awarded  to  the  English  artist. 
There  is  none  of  his  pictures  as  perfect  as  one  of  Claude’s ; 
none  over  which  the  glow  of  an  Italian  sunset  is  thrown 
with  such  magic  over  every  object  in  the  piece — the  sky, 
the  sea,  the  trees.  But  there  is  greater  variety  in  his 
effects ; his  drawing  from  nature  has  extended  over  a 
much  wider  surface ; his  fancy  is  more  discursive — his 
conceptions  wilder,  and  more  dissimilar.  He  has  aimed 
at  and  succeeded  in  awakening  emotions  of  a far  more 
varied  kind  than  his  great  predecessor.  Within  his  own 
limits,  Claude  is  perfection  ; but  those  limits  are  narrow. 
Turner’s  embrace  the  whole  earth,  and  all  ages  of  history 
— the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  the  sun  of  Italy.  It  is  to  the  power  of  his 
conceptions,  however,  and  the  vigour  of  his  imagination, 
that  this  unqualified  praise  applies  ; in  delicacy  of  finish- 
ing, harmony  of  colouring,  and  minuteness  of  detail,  com- 
bined with  generality  of  effect,  he  is  inferior  to  Claude, 
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as  indeed  every  subsequent  painter  has  been,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  be.  The  later  pictures  of  Turner,  when  he 
indulged  in  a new  and  more  vivid  style  of  colouring,  in 
which  bright  orange  and  saffron  predominate,  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  his  productions ; they  would  be  more 
aptly  designated  as  the  works  of  genius  run  mad.  There 
is  only  one  consolation  in  reflecting  on  this  running  riot 
of  so  much  talent — and  that  is,  that  it  has  elicited  the 
genius,  and  displayed  the  taste  and  vivid  powers  of 
description  of  his  accomplished  advocate,  Mr  Ruskin, 
who,  in  attempting  to  defend  his  extravagancies,  has 
only  caused  his  ingenuity  to  be  the  more  admired,  that 
it  has  obviously  been  exerted  in  an  indefensible  cause. 
His  great  and  varied  genius  and  taste  appear  equally 
conspicuous  in  his  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  one  of 
the  most  profound  and  original  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

Copley  Fielding  cannot  bo  said  to  be  the  equal  of 
Turner  in  vigour  of  conception  or  variety  of  imagination ; 
but  in  beauty  of  detail,  and  polish  of  finishing,  he  is  some- 
times his  superior.  Like  Claude,  his  limits  are  narrow  ; 
but,  like  him,  within  them  he  is  very  perfect.  He  has 
two  sets  of  pieces,  and  is  essentially  a mannerist  in  both ; 
but  in  both  a vivid  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
great  powers  of  execution,  are  conspicuous.  No  one 
ever  excelled  him  in  the  representation  of  storms  at 
sea,  or  of 

“Ocean’s  mighty  swing, 

When,  heaving  on  the  tempest’s  wing, 

It  breaks  upon  the  shore.” 


And  in  the  delineation  of  sunsets  at  land,  of  the  misty 
heat  of  a forenoon  in  the  Highlands,  or  of  the  wild  sweep 
of  open  downs  in  England,  he  is  equally  perfect.  These 
are  his  limits,  however — he  never  passes  them ; if  he 
attempts  to  do  so,  he  only  repeats  himself.  Williams 
has  thrown  over  the  exquisite  remains  of  Grecian  genius 
the  glow  of  a southern  sun,  enhanced  by  the  richness  of 
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northern  fancy  ; and  permanently  implanted  into  our  col-  chap. 
lections  the  image  of  the  most  perfect  architectural  ruins  v' 
in  the  world ; while  Thomson,  endowed  with  greater 
powers,  and  a more  masculine  turn  of  thought,  has  dis- 
dained to  leave  his  own  country  in  the  search  of  the  sub- 
lime or  beautiful,  and  found,  in  its  spreading  pines,  and 
misty  mountains,  and  glassy  lakes,  the  elements  which 
only  awaited  the  hand  of  genius  to  be  moulded  into  the 
expression  of  perfect  beauty.  Like  all  the  painters  of 
the  day,  however,  he  is  deficient  in  finishing  ; his  pictures 
appear  rough  sketches  when  put  beside  those  of  Poussin 
or  Salvator,  to  whose  conceptions  his  bear  a very  close 
analogy.  Neither  portrait  nor  landscape  painting  will 
ever  approach  perfection  in  this  country  till  our  artists 
learn  that  minuteness  of  finishing  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  generality  of  effect ; that  the  great  object  of  the 
artist  should  be  to  make  a great  picture — not  receive  a 
great  price ; that  accuracy  of  drawing  is  essential  to  give 
reality  to  the  conceptions  of  imagination  ; and  that  unity 
of  impression  is  not  to  be  attained  without  a copious 
sacrifice  of  lesser  details  to  the  one  prevailing  emotion 
intended  to  be  awakened. 

It  was  long  before  any  portrait-painters  appeared  in 
London  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  or»nt,‘ 
appeared  to  have  descended ; but  at  length  two  artists  sS,111’ 
arose,  whose  talents  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Fine  Arts  ^Tho*- 
could  take  root  in  the  mountains  of  Caledonia  as  well  as buro- 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  Mr  Francis  Grant, 
albeit  not  originally  bred  to  the  art,  and  habituated  at 
first  to  other  pursuits  than  those  of  his  profession,  ere 
long  showed  that  genius  can  overcome  the  want  of  early 
study,  and  that  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most 
polished  society  only  makes  an  artist  better  acquainted 
with  the  aerial  graces  and  nameless  charms  which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Cestus  of  Beauty. 

No  British  artist  ever  excelled  him  in  the  delineation  of 
female  elegance  ; it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a gentleman 
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•wlio  has  not  only  felt  its  influence,  but  felt  in  what  it 
consists,  and  learned  how  it  is  to  be  perpetuated  to  future 
times.  His  early  passion  for  the  chase  also  has  stamped 
the  character  of  his  works  in  another  respect.  His  horses 
are  admirable,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
and  accuracy  of  drawing  they  display.  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  has,  in  a higher  walk  of  the  profession,  shown 
how  much  a thorough  study  of  Italian  art  in  its  greatest 
specimens  can  inspire  a northern  artist  with  its  spirit, 
while  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  in  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  miniature-painting,  as  well  as  the  fidelity 
of  the  likeness,  Thorburn  and  Ross  cannot  be  excelled. 
Pickersgill’s  portraits  are  often  brilliant,  from  the  fidelity 
of  the  likeness  and  the  richness  of  the  colouring ; but 
there  is  generally  a deficiency  of  shade  in  them,  and,  as 
in  all  modern  pieces,  a want  of  finishing  of  details. 
Swinton  is  the  rival  of  Grant,  and  in  the  same  style ; 
he  represents  female  elegance  so  well,  because,  by  living 
with  it,  he  has  learned  in  what  it  consists.  Many  of  his 
portraits  of  the  most  lovely  of  our  female  nobility  are 
beautiful  pictures,  as  well  as  striking  likenesses ; but  they 
are  very  unequal,  and  a want  of  drawing  is  sometimes 
conspicuous,  especially  in  the  figure  and  extremities,  even 
in  his  most  careful  productions.  Nor  is  Scotland  with- 
out her  own  honours  in  the  Fine  Arts ; for  Raeburn 
was  equal  to  any  artist  of  his  time  in  portrait-painting, 
and  only  required  to  have  had  his  lot  cast  in  another 
country  and  a different  age,  to  have  rivalled  in  that  style 
the  greatest  painters  of  modern  times.  Allan  has  left 
many  paintings,  especially  of  Eastern  and  Circassian 
scenes,  of  very  great  excellence;  while  in  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon  she  may  still  boast  an  artist  perhaps 
superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  delineation 
of  masculine  power  of  countenance  ; and  Graham  Gil- 
bert has  produced,  amidst  the  mercantile  wealth  of 
Glasgow,  many  portraits  and  fancy  pieces  that  rival 
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the  best  works  in  the  same  style  of  the  Florentine  and  chap. 

Venetian  schools.  1 — 

There  is  one  painter  of  the  age,  however,  who  stands  at  M 
the  very  head  of  the  department  of  the  art  to  which  bis  undse«r. 
genius  has  been  directed,  and  has  elevated  it  to  a height 
which  never  was  attained  in  any  foreign  state.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  that  in  the  representation  of  animals, 
Landseer  is  unrivalled.  In  truth,  he  has  opened  an 
entire  new  miue  of  surpassing  richness  in  this  branch  of 
art.  Schnuyder  had  represented,  with  the  utmost  skill, 
the  painful  scenes  of  boar  hunts,  and,  in  vigour  of  design 
and  power  of  execution  in  the  delineations  of  such  sub- 
jects, he  never  was  surpassed ; and  Reinagle  and  Du 
Jardin  had  delineated  the  domestic  life  of  animals  w ith 
equal  taste  and  fidelity.  But  Landseer  has  struck  out 
an  entirely  new  path  ; he  has  represented  the  pathetic  in 
animals.  He  is  not  the  painter  of  them  when  hunted, 
and  either  the  enemies  or  the  victims  of  man  : he  is  one 
of  themselves  ; he  sympathises  with  their  terrors,  shares 
their  griefs,  is  inspired  by  their  affections.  His  represen- 
tations of  the  fawn  seeking  to  obtain  nourishment  from 
its  dead  mother,  of  the  herd  striking  into  the  wilderness 
on  the  approach  of  the  hunters,  of  the  devoted  fidelity  of 
dogs,  of  the  monarch  of  the  glen  starting  up  from  his 
heathery  lair,  and  other  similar  subjects,  are  not  merely 
admirable  as  pieces  of  art,  but  unrivalled  in  the  expres- 
sion of  pathos  and  sentiment.  He  is  the  painter  of 
Nature,  and  has  studied  her  not  merely  in  her  wildest 
scenes,  but  her  animated  offspring  in  their  most  hidden 
recesses  and  secret  habits.  England  may  well  be  proud 
of  having  given  birth  to  such  a man ; and  he  affords 
evidence  that,  if  painting  in  its  highest  branches  has  not 
hitherto  flourished,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so 
brilliant  an  era  in  this  country,  the  fault  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  national  taste,  more  than  in  want  of  genius  in 
its  artists. 
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Wilkie’s  name  will  be  always  associated  with  this 
period  of  English  history ; and,  in  many  respects,  he 
is  equal,  in  his  own  style,  to  the  greatest  painters  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  He  did  not  aim  at  the  expres- 
sion of  the  pathetic  in  animals,  like  Landseer — nor  the 
humorous  in  man,  like  Teniers — nor  the  vulgar  in  low 
life,  like  Ostade : he  took  counsel  from  his  own  genius, 
and  struck  out  a new  vein  in  the  representation  of  man- 
kind. He  portrayed  the  domestic  in  humble  life — its 
joys,  its  interests,  its  amusements,  its  sorrows.  He  was 
the  Burns  of  painting — inspired  with  his  sentiment, 
penetrated  with  his  ardour,  gifted  with  liis  powers.  In 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of  finishing,  he  was  quite  equal 
to  Teniers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  his  occasional 
coarseness ; so  that  his  paintings,  even  of  the  humblest 
scenes,  may  be  looked  on  by  the  most  delicate  female 
without  pain.  His  drawing  is  admirable — his  colouring 
brilliant,  and  yet  harmonious.  The  great  defect  of  his 
style — and  it  is  a very  serious  one — is,  that  he  does  not 
sufficiently  mass  his  lights  and  shadows : admirable  in 
detail,  there  is  a want  of  generality  in  effect.  The  light 
on  each  figure  is  perfectly  given  ; but  the  light  on  the 
whole  is  too  indiscriminately  thrown.  He  has  shaded 
well,  according  to  Titian’s  simile,  each  individual  grape  ; 
but  he  has  forgot  the  shading  of  the  whole  bunch.  By 
far  too  many  of  his  figures  arc  illuminated : he  would 
have  done  well  to  have  remembered  the  observation  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that,  in  Titian’s  painting,  two- 
thirds  is  in  shade,  and  only  one-third  in  bright  light. 

In  one  most  striking  and  impressive  style  of  painting, 
the  genius  of  England  has  struck  out  an  entirely  new  path, 
and  opened  up  fields  hitherto  untrodden  since  the  infancy 
of  the  art.  Madame  dc  Stael  has  said  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  painter  of  the  Old  and  Raphael  of  the 
New  Testament ; but  the  former  remark  is  more  strictly 
true  of  Martin  and  Danby  than  the  immortal  Italian 
artist.  These  bold  and  origiual  men  have  represented 
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tbe  dreadful  catastrophes  recorded  in  sacred  writ,  or  the  chap. 

contemporary  profane  annalists,  with  a vigour  and  mascu-  v' 

line  turn  of  thought  which  never  was  before  equalled. 

Martin,  in  particular,  has  produced  works  on  those  sublime 
subjects  of  surpassing  sublimity.  His  pictures  of  the 
Deluge,  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites, 
of  the  Handwriting  on  the  Wall  in  Belshazzar’s  Feast,  and 
other  similar  subjects,  are  among  the  finest  and  most 
terrible  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  they  are  most  admirable  from  their  general 
effect,  or  the  merit  of  particular  figures. 

Danby  is  an  artist  in  the  same  style  as  Martin,  and  of  gg 
nearly  equal  merit.  He  combines,  in  a most  remarkable  Dauby, 
manner,  sublimity  of  general  effect  with  perfection  of 
minute  execution — the  true  secret  of  perfection  in  paint- 
ing. His  noble  pictures  of  the  Valley  of  the  Upas  Tree, 
of  the  Opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  style,  sufficiently  prove  this.  His  fame,  like 
that  of  Martin,  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  admir- 
able engravings  made  from  them,  which  are  so  minute, 
and  yet  powerful,  that  to  many  they  almost  supersede  the 
desire  to  possess  the  originals. 

If  Landseer  has  struck  out  a new  vein — the  pathetic 
in  animals,  Chantbey  has  equally  illustrated  himself  by  cwtrey. 
opening  a fresh  mine — the  pathetic  in  sculpture.  In  this 
he  is  unrivalled — ■“  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame.”  The  group  of  the  Niobe  family  alone,  in  ancient 
sculpture,  showed  what  powerful  emotions  might  be 
awakened  in  that  way ; but  Chantrey,  in  his  monumental 
pieces,  worked  it  out  with  deep  feeling  and  admirable 
effect.  Breaking  off  at  once  from  the  strange  mixture  of 
allegory  and  conceit  with  which  the  barbarous  taste  of 
former  ages  in  England  had  deformed  the  glorious  fane 
of  Westminster,  he  boldly  struck  into  a new  line,  and, 
with  the  materials  of  the  Simple,  aimed  at  the  expression 
of  the  Pathetic.  His  success  was  prodigious  and  deci- 
sive ; it  raised  him  at  once  to  the  very  head  of  modern 
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art  in  this  department.  His  Sleeping  Children,  iu  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  which  first  gave  him  his  colossal  reputa- 
tion, and  several  other  monumental  pieces  in  the  same 
style,  are  unequalled  in  simplicity  of  thought  and  beauty 
of  expression.  Many  of  his  busts — among  which  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  cited  as  the  most  admirable — 
are  as  perfect  and  characteristic  likenesses  as  ever  were 
made.  If  to  these  powers  and  chaste  designs  this  great 
artist  had  united  the  knowledge  of  drawing  and  command 
of  the  figure  which  Phidias  and  the  first  masters  of  anti- 
quity possessed,  he  would  perhaps  have  made  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  modern  times.  But  there  he  was  obviously 
deficient ; and  perhaps  no  modern  sculptor,  without  the 
advantage  of  the  Palestra,  can  ever  hope  to  rival  the 
artists  of  antiquity  in  that  respect.  His  entire  figures 
are  generally  stiff — sometimes  out  of  drawing  ; the  atti- 
tudes are  often  constrained,  the  contour  unpleasing,  the 
horses  unnatural.  His  fame  will  rest  on  his  sepulchral 
pieces  aud  portraits,  not  on  his  entire  figures  or  public 
monuments. 

Flaxmax  possessed  a greater  and  more  varied  imagi- 
nation than  Chautrey,  and  more  akin  to  the  genius  of 
ancient  sculpture.  He  did  not  aim  so  much  at  the  ex- 
pression of  one  sentiment  or  feeling,  as  at  the  delineation 
of  incident  or  event  of  a critical  or  interesting  nature,  by 
means  of  the  chisel ; and  there  his  powers  were  of  the 
very  highest  order.  The  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  contests  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons,  constantly 
floated  before  his  imagination ; he  was  imbued  with  the 
very  soul  of  Homer.  His  designs  in  illustration  of  the 
Iliad,  are  the  finest  series  of  the  kind  which  modern 
Europe  has  produced.  If  English  taste  or  spirit  had 
been  adequate  to  the  undertaking  of  a national  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Great  Britain 
from  Gallic  invasion,  he  would  have  produced  a frieze 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  that  of  Phidias  himself. 
His  conceptions  were  grand — his  attitudes  varied  and 
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striking,  his  drawing  truthful  and  accurate.  He  was  less  chap. 

perfect,  however,  with  the  chisel  than  the  crayon  : his  1 

execution  was  not  equal  to  his  conception  ; he  could 
hardly  work  out  the  beauty  which  he  had  imagined.  In 
single  figures  he  often  failed,  and  in  still  life  was  some- 
times inanimate ; it  was  the  vehemence  and  heat  of 
battle  which  kindled  his  imagination  and  inspired  it  with 
the  heroic  spirit.  His  portraits  of  individuals,  though 
often  striking  likenesses,  were  not  equal  to  those  of 
Chantrey  ; his  power  consisted  in  the  representation  of 
life  in  action  rather  than  character  in  repose. 

Gibson  is  an  English  artist,  long  settled  in  Italy,  who 
has  afforded  decisive  evidence  that  the  British  soil  is  aib»on. 
capable  of  producing  genius  and  taste,  when  duly  culti- 
vated, equal  to  that  of  the  most  renowned  modem  nations. 

He  is  imbued  with  the  soul  of  ancient  sculpture,  and, 
especially  in  the  representation  of  the  naked  human  form, 
has  approached  nearer  to  their  perfection  than  Canova, 
or  perhaps  any  modern  artist.  The  ideal  in  its  full 
beauty  shines  forth  in  all  his  conceptions.  In  largo 
monuments  in  the  open  air,  where  grandeur  of  conception 
is  required,  he  is  not  equal  to  Marochetti ; in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  human  form  in  violent  action,  inferior  to  Kist; 
but  in  the  representation  of  the  ideal,  as  expressed  in 
figures  in  a state  of  repose — the  very  essence  of  Greek 
sculpture — he  is  superior  to  either,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
at  the  head  of  all  modern  art.  The  Council  prize  for , Awirds 
sculpture  in  the  Great  Exhibition  would  have  been  given  GmtE*. 

f , in  ...  hibition 

to  this  artist,  had  he  not  been  prevented  from  receiving  it  Jun«,  692. 
by  being  himself  a juror  in  that  class.1 

Albeit  born  in  Italy,  and  bred  in  France,  Baron  lf)0 
Marochetti  may  be  reckoned  among  British  artists,  M^och.ui. 
and  is  entitled  to  a very  high  place  among  the  highest  of 
them.  He  has  become  naturalised  amongst  us ; his  genius 
has  adorned  our  chief  cities  ; and  the  statues  of  Richard 
Cceur-dc-Lion  in  London,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  Glasgow,  have  given  him  an  enduring  claim  to  the 
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gratitude  of  his  acquired  countrymen.  His  genius  is  of 
the  very  highest  order ; it  is  a combination  of  that  of 
Chantrey  and  Flaxman.  In  the  expression  of  character 
he  is  equal  to  the  former,  in  the  delineation  of  incident 
he  rivals  the  latter.  By  combining  a frieze  in  alto-relievo, 
in  which  the  figures  are  in  action,  round  the  pedestal  of 
his  statues,  with  the  figures  in  an  attitude  of  repose  on 
its  summit,  he  has  succeeded  in  exhibiting  his  powers  in 
both  these  lines  in  the  same  monument.  So  European 
has  his  reputation  become,  that,  shortly  after  finishing 
his  noble  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Turin,  be  was 
engaged,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  monumental  figure  of 
Napoleon  for  his  tomb  in  the  Invalides  at  Paris,  in  the 
formation  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  Glasgow,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
Algiers.  His  drawing  is  in  general  accurate;  ho  is  a 
perfect  master  of  the  anatomy  of  horses,  and  his  group- 
ing is  bold  and  striking ; but  in  working  out  the  details 
of  his  figures,  especially  such  as  are  naked,  he  is  not 
equal  to  the  recent  sculptors  of  the  German  school.  The 
Council  prizes  to  foreign  artists  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London,  in  1851,  were  worthily  awarded  to  him  for 
his  noble  statue  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  along  with 
Kist,  for  his  inimitable  representation  of  the  combat  of 
the  Amazon  and  Tiger.1 

In  one  art,  nearly  akin  to  sculpture,  England  at  this 
period  rose  to  the  very  highest  eminence.  If  the  drama 
is  the  efflorescence  of  epic  poetry,  the  histrionic  art  is  the 
efflorescence  of  sculpture. 

" But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought, 

Creation's  brightest  fancies  come ; 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

In  this  noble  and  bewitching  art,  the  family  of  the 
Kembles  stands  pre-eminent ; and  Mrs  Siddons  was 
the  founder  of  the  honours  of  the  house.  She  was  the 
Tragedy  Queen  personified.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
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commanding  figure,  a noble  countenance,  and  stately  air,  chap. 

with  jetty  locks,  a majestic  carriage,  and  sonorous  voice,  1 — 

she  united  all  that  the  poets  had  prefigured  of  the  lofty 
in  character — the  imposing  in  woman.  She  had  nothing 
tender  in  her  disposition  as  she  came  from  the  hand  of 
Nature — little  of  its  expression  in  her  countenance — none 
of  the  elements  which  awaken  it,  either  in  her  character 
or  person.  She  was  made,  not  to  be  loved,  but  wor- 
shipped ; she  stepped  forth,  not  amidst  her  adorers,  but 
her  subjects.  She  could  at  times — in  Juliet,  Desdemona, 
and  Belvidera — awaken  the  very  soul  of  tenderness,  and 
melt  every  spectator  by  the  most  harrowing  touches  of  the 
pathetic ; but  that  only  showed  the  variety  of  her  powers, 
and  the  entire  command  she  had  acquired  of  all  branches 
of  the  histrionic  art — it  did  not  bespeak  the  bent  of  her 
disposition.  It  was  the  majestic,  the  noble,  the  devoted, 
the  generous,  which  suited  her  character ; and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  such  dispositions  she  was  unrivalled.  In  Queen 
Catherine,  Constance,  Isabella,  Mrs  Haller,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  similar  characters,  her  powers  shone  forth  in 
their  full  lustre ; and  she  produced  an  effect  upon  every 
class  of  spectators,  which  uever  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  again  be,  equalled  on  the  English  stage. 

John  Kemble,  brother  to  Mrs  Siddons,  and  the  co- 
inheritor  with  her  of  the  genius  of  the  family,  was  cast  John  k'«m- 
in  the  same  mould,  and  endowed  with  the  same  spirit ; b1*' 
but  he  had  not  the  same  marvellous  combination  of  phy- 
sical advantages.  His  countenance  bad  her  Roman  cast — 
his  hair,  in  his  best  days,  was  of  the  same  hue  as  hers;  but 
he  had  not  the  same  stately  air — the  same  majestic  figure. 

Seen  off  the  stage,  his  height  seemed  under  the  middle  size ; 
and  latterly  he  had  a considerable  stoop  from  the  shoulders. 

H is  voice,  never  powerful,  was  at  times  husky,  and  plain- 
tive rather  than  melodious.  But  these  disadvantages, 
which,  in  a person  less  mentally  gifted,  would  have  been 
serious,  if  not  fatal,  were  overcome,  and  more  than  over- 
come, by  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  the  energy  of  his  dispo- 
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sition,  the  lofty  conceptions  which  filled  his  soul.  In 
these  he  was  fully  equal  to  his  sister,  more  highly  gifted 
though  she  was  so  far  as  personal  advantages  are  con- 
cerned. His  mind  was  filled  with  grand  ideas  ; a Roman 
magnanimity  was  the  characteristic  of  his  disposition.  He 
had  great  powers  for  the  pathetic  ; but  it  was  not  ordinary 
grief  which  he  represented  ; — it  was  the  Stranger  mourn- 
ing his  faithless  love — it  was  Cato  preferring  death  to 
slavery — it  was  Brutus  learning,  on  the  eve  of  Philippi, 
the  death  of  Porcia,  which  he  represented  with  such 
admirable  effect.  He  was  learned,  a great  antiquarian, 
and  studied  the  dress,  armour,  and  costume  of  the  olden 
time,  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  His  air  was  magnifi- 
cent when  he  walked  the  boards  as  Brutus  or  Coriolanus, 
in  the  exact  costume  of  the  conquering  republic : the  line 
of  the  poet  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  mind — 

“ Thou  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well !” 

Miss  F.  Kemble  belongs  to  the  great  histrionic  house 
from  which  she  takes  her  name,  and  she  has  inherited 
many  of  the  great  powers  which  nature  had  bestowed  in 
such  profusion  on  her  great  relations.  She  had  the  same 
high  and  aristocratic  cast  of  features,  the  same  raven 
locks,  the  same  versatile  powers,  the  same  burning  soul. 
These  are  great  gifts,  and  they  secured  to  her  for  a con- 
siderable period  the  lead  on  the  English  stage,  to  which 
she  seemed  to  have  a kind  of  hereditary  right.  Nothing 
can  be  more  surprising  than  the  powers  she  displays  in 
recitation.  It  is  not  merely  the  reading  of  Shakespeare, 
with  all  the  emphasis  which  a kindred  soul  can  display, 
which  charms  the  audience,  but  the  entire  personification 
of  the  characters.  An  entire  play  is  not  only  recited 
but  acted  by  a single  performer.  Great  as  her  powers 
are,  however,  in  these  particulars,  she  has  left  a more 
durable  monument  of  her  genius  in  her  lyric  pieces,  some 
of  which,  in  the  expression  of  deep  feeling,  are  equal  to 
any  similar  odes  in  the  English  language. 
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If  Kemble  overcame  many  personal  disadvantages  by 
the  lofty  tone  of  his  mind,  an  actress  who  rose  in  his 
declining  years,  yet  often  appeared  on  the  boards  with 

him,  Miss  O’Neil,  had  every  gift  of  nature  to  aid  a ten- 
der and  impassioned  disposition  in  melting  the  hearts  of 
the  spectators.  A finely  chiselled  Grecian  countenance, 
dark  glossy  hair,  a skin  smooth  as  monumental  marble, 
and  beautiful  figure,  gave  her  every  advantage  which 
genius  could  covet  for  awakening  emotion  ; but  to  these 
were  added  the  very  mental  qualities  which  were  fitted  to 
bring  them  forth  iu  full  lustre.  She  was  not  majestic  and 
queen-like,  like  Mrs  Siddons — nor  stately  and  imposing, 
like  Kemble  ; she  was  neither  the  tragedy  queen  nor  the 
impassioned  sultana.  The  tender  woman  was  her  real 
character,  and  there  she  never  was  surpassed.  She  had 
not  the  winning  playfulness  which  allures  to  love,  nor  the 
fascinating  coquetry  which  confirms  it ; but  none  ever 
possessed  in  a higher  degree  the  bewitching  tenderness 
which  affection,  when  once  thoroughly  awakened,  evinces 
in  its  moments  of  unreserve — or  the  heart-rending  pathos 
with  which  its  crosses  and  sufferings  in  this  world  are 
portrayed.  In  the  last  scenes  of  Juliet,  Belvidera,  and 
Desdemona,  nothing  could  exceed  the  delicacy,  power, 
and  pathos  of  her  performance.  She  was  too  young  for 
Queen  Catherine — too  innocent  for  Lady  Macbeth ; but  in 
Mrs  Haller  her  powers,  aided  by  her  beauty,  shone  forth 
in  the  highest  perfection  ; and  when  she  appeared  on  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden  in  that  character  with  John 
Kemble,  whose  older  aspect  and  bent  figure  so  well  suited 
her  deserted  husband  as  the  Stranger,  a spectacle  was 
exhibited  such  as  no  one  ever  saw  before,  as  no  one  will 
ever  see  again,  and  which  did  not  leave  a dry  eye  in  the 
whole  audience. 

Kean,  altogether  contemporary  with  Miss  O’Neil,  was 
an  artist  of  an  entirely  different  character.  He  had  no 
advantages  of  figure  or  air  ; his  stature  was  short — his 
voice  far  from  powerful — his  countenance,  though  very 
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expressive,  not  handsome.  But  all  these  deficiencies  were 
compensated,  and  more  than  compensated,  by  the  fire 
and  energy  of  his  mind.  “ Sir,  he  is  terribly  in  earnest,” 
said  John  Kemble  of  him  when  he  first  appeared  ; and 
this  was  strictly  true,  and  was  the  secret  of  his  success. 
The  vigour  of  his  thoughts,  the  vehemence  of  his  delinea- 
tion of  passion,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  raised  him 
to  the  very  highest  eminence  in  the  histrionic  art.  He 
was  not  so  commanding  as  Kemble  in  any  one  part,  but 
he  excelled  in  a greater  number  of  parts  : the  former  had 
more  grandeur  of  conception — the  latter,  more  variety  of 
execution.  He  resembled  rather  Garrick,  who  was  equally 
admirable  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  He  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  delineation  of  villany  and  dissimulation,  or 
of  the  mental  conflicts  of  irresolute  character.  None  could 
excel  him  in  the  representation  of  Iago  or  Richard  III.; 
few  in  the  conflicting  passions  of  Jaffier  or  Hamlet.  He 
would  have  made  a perfect  J affier  to  Kemble’s  Pierre ; and 
if  Miss  O’Neil  had  at  the  same  time  played  Belvidera, 
future  ages  might  perhaps  hope  to  rival,  but  assuredly 
they  never  could  excel,  the  spectacle.  Young  in  tragedy, 
Matthews  and  Liston  in  comedy,  Macready  and  Madam 
Malibran  in  the  legitimate  drama  and  opera,  exerted  their 
great  talents  to  uphold  the  stage,  and  for  a time  with  con- 
siderable success. 

If  powers  of  the  very  highest  order  united  to  fascinat- 
ing beauty,  and  the  most  lofty  conceptions  of  the  dignity 
and  moral  objects  of  her  art,  could  have  arrested  the 
degradation  of  the  stage.  Miss  Helen  Faucit  would 
have  done  so.  But  this  highly  gifted  actress  arose  in  the 
decline  of  the  drama,  and  even  her  genius  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  supporting  it  in  the  days  of  corrupted  taste. 
She  is  a combination  of  Mrs  Siddons  and  Miss  O’Neil ; 
with  the  majestic  air  and  lofty  thoughts,  but  not  the  com- 
manding figure  of  the  former,  and  as  great  pathetic  power, 
not  less  winning  grace,  but  far  greater  variety  than  the 
latter.  Flexibility  of  power  is  her  great  characteristic. 
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versatility  her  distinguishing  feature.  Like  Garrick,  she  chap. 

excels  equally  in  tragedy  or  elegant  comedy  : it  is  hard  to  1 

say  whether  her  Rosalind  is  the  more  charming,  or  her 
Lady  Teazle  the  more  fascinating,  her  Belvidera  the  more 
moving,  or  her  Juliet  the  more  heart-rending.  Dark 
raven  locks,  a fine  figure,  and  singularly  expressive  counte- 
nance, bestow  on  her  all  the  advantages  which,  in  addition 
to  the  highest  mental  gifts,  beauty  never  ceases  to  confer 
on  woman  ; and  a disposition  marked  by  deep  feeling, 
alternately  lively  and  serious,  sportive  and  mournful, 
playful  and  contemplative,  gives  her  that  command  of  the 
expression  of  different  emotions,  and  that  versatility  of 
power,  which  constitute  her  great  and  unequalled  charm. 

She  has  the  highest  conception  of  the  dignity  and  moral 
capabilities  of  her  art,  and  by  the  uniform  chastcness  and 
delicacy  of  her  performances  does  the  utmost  to  uphold 
it  in  its  native  purity  ; but  it  is  all  in  vain.  Her  lot  was 
cast  in  the  days  of  the  decline  of  taste,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  great  genius  and  celebrity,  she  is  unable  to  arrest 
it.  She  has  risen  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  her  pro- 
fession, but  that  profession  in  Great  Britain  is  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  The  drama  here,  as  elsewhere,  has 
becu  in  a certain  stage  of  society  succeeded  by  the  melo- 
drama ; the  theatre  by  the  amphitheatre.  Covent  Garden 
has  become  an  Italian,  Drury  Lane  an  English,  opera- 
house.  Singing  and  dancing,  stimulants  to  the  senses, 
splendour  for  the  eye,  have  come  to  supplant  the  expres- 
sion of  passion,  the  display  of  tenderness,  the  grandeur 
of  character. 

This  progress  has  occurred  so  uniformly  in  rich  and 
luxurious  nations,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  inevitable,  Decline  of 
and  arising  from  some  fixed  and  universal  principle  in 
our  nature.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that  principle  “fj? 
is.  It  arises  from  the  gradual  rise,  and  ultimate  ascen- 
dancy, of  a middle  class  in  society,  the  minds  in  which 
are  not  so  cultivated  as  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  intellec- 
tual or  moral  pleasures,  while  their  senses  are  sufficiently 
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chap,  excited  to  render  them  fully  alive  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
v-  physical.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  that  is  the  real  prin- 
ciple. When  that  class,  which  is  ever  a vast  majority  of 
mankind,  becomes  in  the  progress  of  opulence  so  rich  and 
powerful,  that  its  patronage  forms  the  main  support  of  the 
theatre,  the  ruin  of  the  drama  is  inevitable  and  at  hand. 
This  change  was  accelerated,  and  perhaps  prematurely 
brought  on  in  this  country,  by  the  well-meant  and  sin- 
cere but  unfortunate  prejudices  of  a large  and  respectable 
portion  of  society,  which  withdrew  altogether  from  our 
theatres,  from  a natural  feeling  of  indignation  at  the 
immorality  of  some  of  its  dramas,  and  the  license  of  many 
of  its  accessories.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  be 
well  if  these  abuses  could  be  corrected  ; and  it  would  also 
be  well  if  corruption  could  be  banished  from  literature, 
vice  from  the  world.  Unfortunately  the  one  is  not  more 
likely  to  happen  than  the  other.  Both  spring  from  the 
universal  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  will  cease  when 
we  are  no  longer  children  of  Adam,  but  not  till  then. 
The  only  effect  of  this  portion  of  society  withdrawing 
from  our  theatres  has  been,  that  their  direction  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous.  Their  support  by 
the  profligate,  and  the  licentious  character  of  their  re- 
presentations, have  in  consequence  been  greatly  increased. 
We  cannot  destroy  the  art  of  Aeschylus,  Shakespeare,  and 
Schiller,  but  we  may  alter  its  character  and  degrade  its 
direction  ; and  the  unhappy  result  of  the  respectable 
classes  withdrawing  from  the  theatre  has  been  too  often 
to  convert  what  might  be  at  least  occasionally  the  school 
of  virtue,  into  the  academy  of  vice. 

Society  in  the  higher  classes  underwent  a great  change 
The  exciu-  in  England  during  the  year  subsequent  to  the  peace,  and 
?n’so«e£r  from  the  same  cause  which  induced  the  decline  of  the 
it*  causes.  drama  During  the  twenty  years  that  the  war  had 

lasted,  great  fortunes  had  been  made  in  agriculture,  the 
law,  trade,  and  commerce  ; and  numbers  of  persons  had 
risen  to  affluence  and  distinction  in  society,  many  of 
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whom  had  been  ennobled,  who  were  not  equal  in  birth,  chap. 

manners,  or  refinement,  to  those  among  whom  they  were  1_ 

now  introduced.  The  glorious  victories  and  unparalleled 
successes  of  the  army  in  the  latter  years  of  the  contest 
had  led  to  numerous  chivalrous  honours  being  bestowed 
on  its  veteran  commanders,  some  of  whom,  however  gal- 
lant or  able  in  the  field,  were  rather  saddle  than  carpet 
knights,  and  better  fitted  to  wrest  standards  from  the 
enemy  than  to  win  smiles  from  ladies  fair  in  drawing- 
rooms. From  this  intermixture  of  society,  and  extensive 
introduction  of  a new  class  into  its  highest  circles,  arose 
another  species  of  aristocracy — that  of  fashion — self- 
elected,  but  universally  bowed  to,  which  deserves  mention 
even  in  a work  of  general  history,  from  the  important 
political  consequences  by  which  it  was  followed.  Beyond 
all  question,  the  Exclusive  System  was  one  of  the  remote 
causes  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

It  was  very  natural,  and  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  ancient  aristocracy,  who  saw  their  hereditary  and  it*  greit 
long-acknowledged  domain  invaded  by  a host  of  intru-  Joc7ety“ 
ders,  many  of  whom  were  better  provided  with  wealth 
to  dazzle  than  manners  or  accomplishments  to  adorn  it, 
should  endeavour  to  arrange  themselves  in  an  interior 
and  more  limited  circle,  to  which  the  only  passport 
should  be  the  possession  of  some  qualities  which  added 
to  the  lustre  or  enhanced  the  charms  of  society.  It  was 
like  the  garrison  of  a fortified  town,  driven  from  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  taking  refuge  behind  the  ramparts  of  the 
citadel.  The  beauty,  charms,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  ladies  of  high  rank  and  distinction,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  this  exclusive  circle,  soon  rendered  its  attraction 
universal,  their  own  influence  irresistible.  Mere  wealth 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  procure  admission  to  it ; rank 
even  the  highest,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  qualifica- 
tions, as  little : the  carriages  of  duchesses  were  to  be 
seen  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  ladies  patronesses  of 
Almack’s,  where  marchionesses  and  countesses  presided 
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over  the  distribution  of  the  tickets.  The  highest  fame 
and  consideration  in  the  other  sex  were  equally  unable  to 
resist  the  ascendant  of  fashion — the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  bowed,  perhaps  not  unwillingly,  to 
its  influence.  Yet  even  here  the  changes  which  recent 
events  had  introduced  into  society  were  conspicuous ; the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  birth  were  often  broken  through 
from  the  influence  of  modern  distinction,  and  genius  ob- 
tained an  entrauce  when  hereditary  rank  was  excluded. 
Literature  was  speedily  influenced  by  this  new  power 
which  had  arisen  in  the  metropolis,  and  a host  of  novels 
appeared,  professing  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  exclu- 
sives and  the  penetralia  of  that  inner  shrine,  of  which  so 
many  were  the  devout  worshippers,  but  so  few  the  initi- 
ated priesthood.  Meanwhile  its  attractions  were  magni- 
fied, as  is  always  the  case,  by  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  were  shut  out  from  the  envied  circle  ; and  discontent 
and  jealousy  spread  widely  through  society  from  the  in- 
justice thought  to  have  been  committed  upon  many  of 
its  members.  The  important  political  effects  of  this  feel- 
ing will  abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  immediately  followed 
the  peace,  the  tendency  became  very  apparent  in  young 
men  of  rank  to  adopt  Liberal  opinions,  and  rango  them- 
selves in  politics  in  opposition  to  the  side  which  their 
fathers  had  adopted.  So  far  did  this  tendency  spread, 
that  although  during  the  war  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Peers  had  been  of  the  Conservative  party,  be- 
fore the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  it  had  become  doubtful 
whether  they  had  a majority.  This  important  change 
arose  doubtless  in  part  from  the  natural  tendency  to  re- 
action in  the  human  mind,  against  the  strong  bias  to 
monarchical  opinions  which  had  been  induced  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom.  Opinion  had  been  bent  so  far  one 
way,  that  now,  in  the  next  generation,  it  inclined  equally 
far  the  other.  But  it  was  in  a great  degree  also  owing 
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to  the  influence  of  the  foreign  travelling  which  at  that  chap. 

period  prevailed  so  widely  among  the  young  men  of  this 1 

country.  Long  shut  out  from  it  by  the  war,  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  Continent  on 
the  return  of  peace ; and,  being  in  great  part  receutly 
escaped  from  college,  or  emancipated  from  parental  con- 
trol, they  were  just  at  the  age  when  new  ideas  most  easily 
find  an  entrance  into  the  mind,  and  foreign  influences  are 
most  powerful.  Wherever  they  went,  except  in  Vienna, 
they  found  Liberal  opinions  in  a large  portion  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  most  agreeable 
houses  and  charming  society  deeply  imbued  with  them. 

These  influences,  with  young  men  of  ardent  minds  and 
generous  dispositions,  often  proved  irresistible  ; the  new 
opinions  only  appeared  the  more  attractive  because  they 
were  new ; and  the  sons  of  many  sturdy  peers,  whose 
fathers  had  spent  their  lives  in  combating  the  democratic 
principle,  gave  way  to  its  sway  under  the  influence  of 
French  liberalism  oP  the  smiles  of  Italian  beauty. 

This  tendency  in  so  many  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  at  this  period,  was  much  increased  influence 
by  the  extraordinary  attractions  presented  by  the  society  ofthT^t 
in  several  of  the  leading  Whig  houses.  Holland  House, 
Devonshire  House,  Lansdowne  House,  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  several  other  mansions  of  the  Whig  nobility,  both  in 
the  provinces  and  the  metropolis,  collected  a circle  and 
exhibited  attractions  such  as  never  before  had  been  seen 
in  English  society.  Intimate,  from  their  rank  and  their 
connections,  with  the  highest  aristocratic  families,  they 
did  not,  like  the  exclusives,  confine  their  attentions  to  their 
members  alone.  They  sought  out  and  encouraged  talent 
in  every  department,  whether  at  the  bar,  the  senate,  in 
literature,  science,  or  art.  They  bestowed  on  the  rising 
or  eminent  in  their  department  the  flattery  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  seductive  to  taleDt  less  favoured  by 
birth  or  fortune — a momentary  equality  with  those  to 
whom,  in  both  respects,  she  had  been  most  propitious. 

VOL.  i.  2 L 
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chap.  It  was  very  difficult  for  young  men,  whoso  genius  had 

1 raised  them  much  above  the  position  in  society  in  which 

they  had  been  born,  to  resist  the  attraction  of  a society 
in  which  Lady  Holland  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Macaulay  and  Landseer,  Jeffrey  and  Chantrey,  were  to 
be  met  at  dinner ; where  Moore  sang  his  bewitching 
melodies  with  still  more  bewitching  right  honourables  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lustre  of  the  most  splendid  assem- 
blies or  balls  closed  the  scene  of  enchantment.  Incessant 
were  the  efforts  made  by  the  Whig  party,  in  the  interval 
between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  to  recmit  their  ranks  with  the  most  rising 
young  men,  of  whatever  side,  by  their  attractions ; and  to 
the  success  with  which  they  were  attended,  the  progres- 
sive rise  in  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  during  that  period,  is  in  no  slight  degree  to 
be  ascribed.  There  are  Helens  and  Armidas  in  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  military  world  ; and  the  charms  of 
genius,  the  smiles  of  beauty,  by  withdrawing  the  most 
stalwart  knights  from  their  own  sido  in  the  conflict,  have 
prolonged  or  decided  many  other  contests  besides  those 
around  the  walls  of  Troy  or  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem. 

1]2  The  Tories  at  that  period  had  no  corresponding  attrac- 
Which'wu  tion  on  the  other  side  to  present ; and  to  the  want  of  this 
the  Comer-  the  decline  in  their  numbers,  and  desertion  of  many  of 
rau»sofc'  their  adherents  in  Parliament,  is  in  some  degree  to  be 
encc!'^tr'  ascribed.  The  same  has  long  been  observed  in  English 
society  ; for  nearly  a century,  the  principal  houses  where 
the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  talent  were  united  have  been 
those  of  the  great  Whig  nobility.  The  reverse  has  only 
begun  to  take  place  since  the  Tories  were  excluded  from 
power  by  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  they  have 
been  driven  by  necessity  to  the  alliance  with  talent,  from 
which  their  opponents  had  derived  so  much  benefit.  The 
reason,  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  parties,  will  be  found,  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  to  be  of  permanent  influence.  The 
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Tories  being  the  dominant  party,  -which  had  been  long  in  chap. 
power,  and  rested  on  the  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  ' 
property  in  the  kingdom,  which  at  that  period  influenced 
the  House  of  Commons  through  the  nomination  boroughs, 
they  not  only  did  not  require  the  aid  of  genius,  but  they 
were  averse  to  it.  The  great  families  were  apprehensive 
of  any  unlicensed  intruders  on  their  exclusive  domain  ; the 
affluent  despised  the  pretensions  of  all  but  rank  and  for- 
tune. They  dreaded  the  ascendant  of  a rival  power, 
which  they  feared  might  one  day  wrest  from  them  their 
preponderating  influence.  They  desired  the  aid  of  talent, 
but  it  was  of  talent  entirely  subservient  to  their  views 
and  devoted  to  their  purposes — that  is,  of  talent  emascu- 
lated and  rendered  incapable  of  permanently  directing  or 
influencing  mankind. 

The  Whigs  had  no  such  jealousy  or  apprehensions. 

Out  of  power,  they  had  no  fears  of  being  compromised  And  «dvan- 
by  the  imprudence  of  their  supporters  ; in  a minority  in 
Parliament,  they  were  fain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  any  power thl* rc,pect' 
which  could  aid  them  in  gaining  a majority.  Thence  a 
long-continued  alliance  between  the  powers  of  intellect 
and  the  principles  of  liberalism,  of  which  the  effects  will 
amply  be  unfolded  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  Both 
parties  felt  the  benefit  of  a union  into  which  both  had 
been  driven  by  necessity,  and  each  was  likely  to  experi- 
ence the  advantage.  But  the  alliance  was  not  destined 
to  be  perpetual  ; it  ceased  with  the  victory  which  their 
united  strength  had  achieved.  The  revolution  in  France 
of  1830,  in  England  of  1832,  dissolved  it  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  reaction  of  the  strength  of  mind  against  the 
despotism  of  numbers  then  began  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  ; it  was  discovered  that  the  tyranny  of  numbers 
is  even  more  oppressive  than  that  of  a monarch  or  an 
aristocracy.  The  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom  was 
lost,  if  the  powers  of  thought  had  followed  the  general 
bent,  and  flattered  the  ruling  multitude  as  much  as  its 
-sycophantish  followers  then  did,  or  courtiers  had  done 
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kings  in  former  days.  But,  in  that  crisis.  Mind  remained 
true  to  itself,  and  reasserted  its  original  destiny  as  the 
leader  of  mankind.  Intellect  ranged  itself  under  its  real 
standard  — that  of  the  human  race.  Genius,  long  a 
stranger  to  the  cause  of  order,  resumed  her  place  by  its 
side  ; she  gave  to  a suffering  what  she  had  refused  to  a 
ruling  power.  It  is  this  reaction  of  independence  against 
oppression — the  power  of  mind  against  the  tyranny  of 
strength — the  force  of  intellect  against  the  domination  of 
numbers,  which  steadies  the  march  of  human  events,  and 
renders  the  misfortunes  of  one  age  the  means  at  once  of 
instructing  the  wisdom,  correcting  the  errors,  and  mitigat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  those  which  succeed  it. 

But  while  this  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  and  the  lofty  intellects  which  direct 
it,  which  are  usually  found  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing bent  of  the  age,  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  case 
with  the  periodical  press,  which,  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  peace,  was  daily  becoming  more  liberal  in  its 
tendency,  and  acquiring  a more  entire  direction  of  the 
public  mind.  The  interest  of  the  war  having  ceased — 
there  being  no  longer  battles  or  sieges  to  recount,  or 
alternate  triumphs  and  defeats  to  excite  the  public  mind — 
the  intellectual  craving  of  the  nation  took  a new  direc- 
tion ; and  the  void  was  filled  up  by  ceaseless  discussions 
on  questions  of  domestic  interest,  social  progress,  or 
organic  change.  This  change,  which  became  conspicuous 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  same  causes 
both  in  France  and  England,  came  ere  long  to  exercise 
a great,  and,  on  some  occasions,  decisive  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  two  countries.  The  talent  en- 
listed in  the  daily  journals  was  very  great,  on  many 
occasions  transcendant ; and  the  influence  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  of  them  soon  became  such  as  to 
be  well-nigh  irresistible.  Scarcely  any  intellect,  except 
those  strongly  intrenched  in  the  opposite  opinions,  could 
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■withstand  the  arguments  which,  day  after  day,  the  lead-  chap. 

ing  popular  journals  were  daily  pouring  forth  upon  their ' — 

yielding  or  assenting  readers.  Several  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  adopted  during  the  period  embraced 
in  this  History,  in  particular  the  abandonment  of  the 
income-tax,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  Queen  Caroline,  the  Reform  Bill, 
negro  emancipation,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
were  mainly  brought  about  by  the  efforts  and  ability  of 
the  daily  press.  Right  or  wrong,  its  influence,  when 
united  and  strongly  exerted,  proved  irresistible. 

It  soon  appeared,  as  it  had  done  in  England  during 
the  fervour  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  in  France  during  it  w«. 
that  of  the  Revolution,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  on  the  po- 
power  came,  during  periods  of  excitement,  to  be  exerted  pular  !,de‘ 
on  the  popular  side.  The  reason  is,  that  the  newspaper 
press  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made 
to  the  establishment  of  the  sway  of  mere  numbers.  The 
humblest  shopkeeper  or  mechanic  can  take  in,  or  at 
least  read,  the  public  journals  : the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr  Canning,  could  do  no  more.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  in  the  patronage  of  such  literary  effusions, 
came  to  depend  on  mere  numbers,  irrespective  alike  of  sta- 
tion, fortune,  wisdom,  or  talent ; and  it  need  not  be  said, 
that  in  any  intelligent  community,  when  they  are  allowed 
to  choose  for  themselves,  the  great  majority  of  readers  will 
incline  to  those  periodicals  which  advocate  their  immediate 
interests,  or  are  in  accordance  with  their  present  wishes. 

This, being  founded  on  a lastingcause.hasappeared  in  every 
age  and  country  where  a free  press  has,  even  for  a short 
period,  been  established  ; and  so  powerful  has  its  influence 
always  been  felt  to  be,  that  the  first  step  of  every  dicta- 
torship, whether  democratic  or  monarchical,  has  invariably 
been  to  close  its  discussions  by  force,  and  put  that  bridle 
in  the  mouths  of  their  antagonists  which  they  had  been 
so  fain  to  take  out  of  their  own. 
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chap.  It  is  true,  these  newspaper  effusions,  however  ably  or 

' — powerfully  written,  rarely,  if  over,  take  a place  in  perma- 

Fj  humeral  nen*  ligature  : a remarkable  circumstance,  when  it  is  re- 
decontUoni  collected  how  much,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries, 
literature,  the  written  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  still 
the  subject  of  admiration.  The  reason  is,  the  prevalence 
in  them  of  the  very  quality  which  renders  them  so  power- 
ful on  general  opinion  at  the  moment.  They  are  so 
deeply  impregnated  with  its  passions,  so  exclusively 


directed  to  its  fleeting  interests,  that  they  become  distaste- 
ful to  future  times.  Many  of  their  predictions  have  been 
falsified  by  the  event ; many  of  their  objects  of  conten- 
tion become  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  from 
having  ceased  to  be  the  battle-ground  of  parties.  Expe- 
rience has  chilled  many  anticipations  which  once  were 
warm,  dispelled  many  illusions  which  once  were  general. 
Even  the  essays  in  the  quarterly  or  monthly  periodicals, 
which  treat,  however  ably,  of  the  events  of  the  moment,  are 
rarely,  if  ever, prized  in  future  times;  and  the  leading  fame 
of  their  authors  rests  almost  entirely  on  their  literary  and 
critical  productions.  Mr  Burke  is  perhaps  the  only  ex- 
ample of  the  contrary,  and  the  reason  is,  that  he  did  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  what  the  vast  majority  of  the  daily 
press  always  do  ; he  dived  into  the  depths  of  futurity 
and  contended,  not  along  with,  but  in  direct  opposition  to, 
the  general  opinions  of  the  most  numerous,  if  not  the  most 
influential,  party  around  him. 

U7  This  circumstance  of  the  ephemeral  nature  and  vast  in- 

Refloction.  flucnco  of  the  political  discussions  of  the  daily  or  periodical 

arising  from  , , . ...  , 

this.  press,  and  its  inability  to  contend  with  works  of  thought 
and  research  in  future  times,  suggests  an  important,  and,  in 
some  respects,  painful  reflection.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intellectual  activity  of  every  country  is  almost  in  the 
direct  proportion  of  the  multiplication  of  its  newspapers  ; 
and  as  the  great  majority  of  men  in  all  ranks  are  occupied 
chiefly  with  objects  of  local  or  passing  interest,  it  probably 
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never  can  be  otherwise.  But  is  the  intellectual  wisdom  chap. 

v. 

of  a nation  at  any  one  time  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  1 — 

intellectual  activity  f and  are  the  measures  which  are 
forced  upon  government  in  free  states  during  the  fervour 
of  the  latter  such  as  the  former  would  ultimately  approve  1 
This  will  hardly  be  affirmed  by  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates for  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  The  rapid  de- 
cline in  popularity  of  the  essays  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant political  changes  have  been  canvassed  or  resisted  on 
either  side  is  a proof  of  the  reverse.  What,  then,  must 
.be  the  ultimate  fate  of  a nation,  in  which  important  legis- 
lative or  organic  changes  are  effected  during  the  influence 
of  such  fleeting,  but  for  the  time  irresistible,  excitement ; 
and  lasting  institutions  are  founded  on  passions  so  evanes- 
cent, that  no  amount  of  talent  can  render  the  w orks  which 
produced  them  palatable  to  the  well-informed  of  future 
times  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a most  serious  con- 
sideration  ; only  rendered  the  more  so,  by  the  fact  which  wt»t 
every  day’s  experience  proves,  that  the  object  of  journals 
generally  is  to  inflame,  rather  than  calm,  the  passions  0f 
the  moment ; and  that  the  side  they  adopt  is  always  that 
which  falls  in  with  the  predisposition  of  the  majority  of 
their  readers.  As  these  predispositions  are  fully  as  often 
wrong  as  right,  but  nevertheless  the  influence  of  journals 
is  generally  adequate  to  render  them,  when  strongly  excited, 
altogether  irresistible  at  the  moment,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
unsteady  and  dangerous  the  course  of  government,  under 
such  impulses,  must  become.  Like  a ship  tossed  at  sea, 
which,  in  violent  gusts,  no  longer  obeys  the  helm,  the  State 
is  perpetually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  shipwreck  from 
causes  against  which  no  human  foresight  can  provide. 

Nor  are  these  dangers  in  the  least  lessened,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  by  the  obvious  fact,  that  such  periods  of  fervour 
cannot  be  often  repeated ; that  the  “ steam,”  in  common 
phrase,  “ cannot  always  be  got  up,”  and  that  the  result  of 
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chap,  undue  excitement  at  one  period  is  often  neglect  and  indif- 

— 1 ference  at  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 

true  ; but  it  only  alters  the  danger,  it  does  not  remove  it. 
There  is  not  less  peril  in  the  stagnation  which  precedes 
despotism  than  in  the  storm  which  threatens  shipwreck. 
Reason,  indeed,  will  ever  in  the  end  regain  its  sway,  but 
it  may  be  not  before  irreparable  and  fatal  changes  have 
been  made  ; and  possibly  the  only  bridle  which  can  re- 
strain mankind  in  moments  of  fervour  is  cannon,  the 
last  logic  of  Kings  ; or  suffering,  the  silent  monitress  of 
Nature. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

niSTORY  OF  FRANCE  FROM  THE  COUP  D’ETAT  OF  SEPTEMBER  5, 

1816,  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  PEERS  IN  1819. 

The  coup  d’d/at  of  5th  February  1816,  which  dissolved  chap. 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  changed  the  electoral  sys-  ‘ — 

tem,  is  generally  considered  as  the  commencement  of  ^j16' 
constitutional  government  in  France,  because  it  altered  Efr«u  of 
the  franchise,  and  remodelled  the  popular  branch  of  the  d-hTi'S  5th 
legislature,  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  popular  iafs?n,l,er 
party,  and  gave  them  the  means,  by  the  annual  retire- 
ment of  a fifth  of  its  members,  and  election  of  others 
in  their  stead,  of  permanently  bringing  the  legislature 
into  harmony  with  the  majority  of  the  electors.  As  such, 
it  has  received  the  most  unqualified  eulogium  from  the. 
whole  Liberal  party  of  France.  It  is  true,  the  number  of 
electors,  compared  with  the  population, was  small;  it  did  not 
amount  to  100,000,  out  of  30,000,000.  But  this  was  im- 
material. It  is  the  class  from  which  the  electors  who  return 
an  assembly  vested  with  supremo  power  are  taken,  which 
is  the  decisive  circumstance.  A democratic  oligarchy  of 
electors  can  return  an  assembly  which  will  work  out  the 
purposes  of  Republicanism  as  effectually  as  the  most 
numerous  body  of  constituents  : sixty  thousand  Liberals, 
intrusted  with  the  election  of  the  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature, can  mould  the  measures  of  its  government  to  their 
will  just  as  effectually  as  six  millions.  Nay,  they  are 
likely  to  do  so  more  effectually,  because,  being  a smaller 
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body,  they  are  more  compact,  more  docile  to  the  direc- 
tions of  their  chiefs,  and  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by 
personal  ambition  or  class  interests,  than  a larger  and 
more  heterogeneous  multitude. 

The  suffrage  in  France  being  founded  on  one  basis  only 
— viz.,  the  payment  of  300  francs  direct  taxes  to  Govern- 
ment— the  direction  of  the  legislature  fell  necessarily  into 
the  hands  of  a majority  of  that  single  class  of  society. 
This  majority,  it  was  known  from  the  tax-office  returns, 
was  to  be  found  in  persons  paying  from  300  to  500  francs 
a-year  of  taxes  (from  £12  to  £20),  and  they  formed, 
perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  class  in  the  community,  if 
lasting  measures  were  looked  to.  They  were  not  so 
likely  to  adopt  violent  measures,  in  the  outset,  as  a body 
of  electors  embracing  the  inferior  classes  of  society ; but 
they  were  more  likely  to  follow  them  out  to  the  end  : 
they  were  less  hasty,  but  more  persevering.  So  heavy 
was  the  weight  of  direct  taxes  in  France,  that  the  income 
of  persons  paying  direct  taxes  to  this  amount  was  from 
£100  to  £150  a-year;  and  this  class  was  invested  with  the 
entire  direction  of  the  State.  They  formed  sixty  out  of  the 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  electors  in  France.  A legis- 
lature, the  majority  of  which  was  composed  of  persons 
elected  by  such  a body  of  small  proprietors,  was  not  so 
likely  to  be  threatening  to  property  as  to  power  ; there 
was  no  danger  of  their  not  attending  to  their  own  in- 
terests, but  great  risk  that  they  would  be  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  others.  The  risk  was  not  that  they  would 
support  measures  subversive  of  property,  but  that  they 
would  pursue  a system  which  would  be  daugerous  to  the 
throne,  and  gratify  their  own  ambition  by  establishing  a 
republican  form  of  government,  in  which  they  might 
divide  the  offices  and  emoluments  among  themselves. 
This  accordingly  was  the  result  which  actually  took  place; 
and  the  history  of  France  during  the  next  year  is  no- 
thing but  that  of  a continual  struggle  of  the  Crown  with 
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the  Legislature  which,  by  a violent  stretch  of  the  royal  chap.  , 

prerogative,  itself  had  called  into  existence.  1 — 

Louis  XVIII.  had  given  a cordial  assent  to  the  1”1' 
ordinances  of  September  5,  1816.*  He  was  more  The  «i«- 
apprehensive  at  that  period  of  the  Ultra-Royalists  thau  j ms,  and 
of  the  Democrats ; he  dreaded  the  Count  d’ Artois  and  the 
“Pavilion  Marsan”  more  than  either  the  Jacobins  or  the 
Napoleonists.  Everything,  however,  depended  on  the 
elections  : for,  as  the  Government  had  now  unreservedly 
thrown  itself  upon  the  Liberal  party,  and  entirely  broken 
with  the  Royalists,  if  a Jacobin  Chamber  was  returned 
it  might  at  once  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

The  greatest  pains,  accordingly,  were  taken  to  secure  re- 
turns which  might  meet  the  views  of  the  Government ; and 
the  King,  botli  in  circulars  to  the  prefects,  and  in  verbal 
audiences  given  to  the  heads  of  the  electoral  colleges,  did 
his  utmost  to  impress  his  views  upon  them,  and,  by  their 
means,  upon  the  electors.  Concord  and  unanimity  was 
the  prevailing  idea  in  the  royal  mind  ; he  thought  that 
the  passions  of  the  Revolution  might  be  expected  to 
subside  when  its  convulsions  had  ceased,  as  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  subside  after  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

“ France,”  said  he,  to  one  of  the  electoral  presidents,  M. 

Ravez,  “ has  unhappily  undergone  too  many  convulsions  ; 
it  has  need  of  repose.  To  enjoy  it,  what  is  required  is  a 
body  of  representatives  attached  to  my  person,  to  the 
cause  of  legitimacy,  and  to  the  charter  ; but,  above  all, 
moderate  and  prudent.  The  department  of  the  Gironde, 
to  which  you  belong,  has  already  given  me  many  proofs  t . 
of  its  attachment  and  fidelity : I expect  fresh  ones  in  the  2, 7.  ' 
elections  about  to  take  place.1  Tell  them  that  it  is  a good 

* “ Un  ties  momens  les  plus  heureux  de  ma  vie  a 6t6  celui  qui  a suive  la  visite 
de  l'Empereur  de  Russie  eu  1016.  Non  seulement  il  dtait  entrd  dans  toutes 
mes  penstes,  maia  il  me  les  avait  ditea  avant  que  j’eusae  eu  le  temps  do  lea 
6mettre.  Il  avait  hautement  approuvd  le  systdme  de  gouvernement  et  la  ligne 
de  conduite  que  je  suis,  depuis  que  je  me  suis  determind  h rendre  l'ordonnaiice 
du  5 Septembre.” — dc  Louis  X VIIL ; Cafefigue,  iv.  369. 
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old  man  who  only  asks  them  to  make  his  last  days  happy 
for  the  felicity  of  his  children.” 

The  Royalists,  sensible  of  the  danger  which  impended 
over  the  monarchy,  and  that  everything  depended  on  the 
result  of  the  elections,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure 
a majority  in  their  favour.  They  formed  at  that  period 
a very  powerful  body  ; and  acting,  as  they  did,  under  the 
directions  of  a central  committee  of  direction  in  Paris, 
their  exertions  were  the  more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success.  In  the  south  and  west  of  France  they  were 
all-powerful,  both  from  the  feeling  of  the  people,  which 
was  there  monarchical  to  excess,  and  from  nearly  the 
whole  official  appointments  having  fallen  into  their  hands 
during  the  period  when  the  Count  d’Artois,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  local  Royalist  committees,  filled  them  up 
with  the  most  determined  men  of  their  party.  Secret 
societies  were  formed,  which  powerfully  contributed  to 
aid  the  same  cause,  and  which  Government  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  suppress.  So  strongly  did  general  opinion,  even 
in  the  towns,  at  this  period  run  in  favour  of  the  Royalists, 
that  the  Democratic  party  everywhere  took  refuge  uuder 
the  wings  of  the  ministerialists;  and  the  strange  spectacle 
was  exhibited  of  the  Government  functionaries  generally 
supporting  candidates  who  were  avowedly  banded  together 
to  overturn  the  throne ! So  true  it  is  that  the  greatest 
and  most  durable  popular  revolutions  receive  their  first 
impulse,  in  many  cases,  from  the  efforts  of  the  executive. 
The  reason  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  but  when  once 
stated,  its  force  becomes  very  apparent.  The  Government 
for  a time  allies  itself  with  the  democrats,  because,  for  a 
brief  season , this  relieves  it  of  its  opponents,  and  adjourns 
the  inevitable  conflict  to  future  time.1 

The  ordinance  of  5th  September,  which  divided  the 
electoral  colleges  into  two  parts — the  colleges  of  arron- 
dissement,  and  the  colleges  of  department — gave  great 
advantages  to  the  ministerial  party.  It  was  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  Government  would  not  obtain  one  or 
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two  names  in  each  list  of  candidates,  and  that  they  chap. 
should  not  have  sufficient  influence  to  get  their  can-  — 
didates  nominated  for  the  colleges  of  department ; and  lul6, 
this  accordingly,  in  a great  many  instances,  took  place. 
Nevertheless,  so  stroug  was  the  Royalist  feeling  in  the 
majority  of  the  rural  districts,  and  so  well  organised  and 
ably  conducted  their  system  of  opposition,  that  in  a great 
many  instances  they  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  minis- 
terial candidate.  Nearly  the  whole  leaders  of  the  Royal- 
ist party  re-entered  the  Chamber  by  the  result  of  the 
elections,  many  of  whom  the  ministers  would  have  gladly 
dispensed  with  ; and  even  in  Paris  and  the  great  towns, 
where  the  ministerial  action  was  the  most  powerful  and 
most  strongly  exerted,  several  of  the  same  extreme  party 
were  returned.  If  the  Chamber  had  been  retained  at  its 
former  number  of  394,  the  majority  would  still  have  been 
Royalist,  and  it  was  turned  the  other  way  only  by  the 
great  reduction  of  its  members  to  260.  So  skilfully  had 
this  reduction  been  effected,  and  so  well  founded  the  local 
information  on  which  it  was  rested,  that  the  disfranchised 
places  and  classes  of  electors  were  for  the  most  part 
those  which  were  likely  to  return  the  most  determined 
Royalists ; and  those  on  the  Liberal  side  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  left  untouched.  The  result  was,  that 
the  ministerialists  obtained  a majority  in  the  new  Cham- 
ber, though  not  so  considerable  as  they  had  expected. 

Those  of  the  old  Chamber  re-elected  were  174:  86  were 
new'  members,  and  115  of  the  former  legislature  were 
thrown  out,  either  by  being  defeated  at  the  poll,  or1Uc  ii  8!) 
from  having  not  attained  the  legal  age  of  forty  years, 

Among  the  latter  was  M.  Decazes,  whom  the  King  in«.’n6,Mi. 
consequence  determined  to  raise  to  the  peerage.1 

After  the  coup  d'6tat  of  5th  September,  the  cabinet 
was  completely  united.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  intern*:  go- 
to sustain  the  revenue,  and,  by  incredible  exertions,  all S^the* 
the  stipulated  payments  to  the  allied  sovereigns  and  the  3“itbs«? 
public  creditors  were  made  good  ; but  it  was  done  by  tcmb*r- 
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such  sacrifices  as  demonstrated  the  extreme  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  country.  The  Five  per  Cents  were  at 
57  and  58  ; the  exchequer  bills  were  still  negotiable,  but 
at  a very  heavy  discount.  It  was  by  means  of  loans, 
however,  that  the  Treasury  obligations  could  alone  be 
made  good,  and  the  capitalists  of  Paris  declared  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  Govern- 
ment. In  this  extremity,  recourse  was  had  to  foreign 
assistance  ; and,  after  great  difficulties,  a large  loan  was 
concluded  with  Messrs  Hope  and  Baring,  by  which  the 
immediate  requirements  of  Government  were  obtained, 
though  at  a heavy  rate  of  interest  The  cabinet  unani- 
mously agreed  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  laws 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  continuing  the 
Prevotal  Courts  ; but  instructions  were  sent  to  the  presi- 
dents and  prefects  to  diminish  the  prosecutions,  and  lessen 
the  severity  of  punishments.  At  the  same  time,  a more 
liberal  system  was  established  in  the  army.  The  Duke 
de  Feltre  received  instructions  to  be  more  indulgent  in 
the  granting  of  commissions : several  were  bestowed  on 
the  relatives  of  Liberal  leaders  ; and  the  half-pay  officers, 
recently  the  object  of  so  much  jealousy,  were  cautiously 
readmitted  to  the  ranks.  The  princes  of  the  blood  vied 
with  each  other  in  endeavours  to  conciliate  this  important 
branch  of  the  public  service  ; and  frequent  reviews,  and 
periodical  visits  to  the  barracks  and  hospitals  of  the  troops, 
revealed  their  anxious  desire  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  men.  A general  order  from  the  minister  at  war  di- 
rected that  each  legion  in  succession  should  be  called  to 
the  service  of  the  capital ; while  the  utmost  pains  were 
bestowed  on  the  composition,  both  in  officers  and  men,  of 
the  Guards.  Everything  indicated  that  the  Government 
was  preparing  for  the  time  when  the  allied  troops,  which 
• occupied  the  frontier  fortresses,  were  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  Government  was  to  be  left  to  rest  alone  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  people,  and  fidelity  of  the  army.1 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  useful  and  honourable 
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labours,  a new  difficulty  arose,  which  was  the  more  hard  chap. 
to  guard  against  that  it  arose  not  from  the  act  of  man,  . 
but  the  direct  dispensation  of  the  Almighty.  The  sum-  181S- 
mer  and  autuum  of  1816,  beyond  all  precedent  cold  and  ore»t 'da- 
rainy  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  were  in  an  hwc  in 
especial  manner  unpropitious  in  France.  Nearly  inces-  ‘nsis-^. 
sant  rains  during  the  whole  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, entirely  flooded  the  low  grounds  adjoining  the 
rivers,  and  almost  destroyed  the  crops  on  their  banks  : 
and,  even  in  dry  situations,  the  harvest  was  essentially 
injured  by  the  long-continued  wet.  But  for  the  potato 
crop,  which  fortunately  in  that  year  was  very  abundant, 
famine  with  all  its  horrors  would  have  been  superadded 
to  the  other  ills  of  France.  As  it  was,  prices  rose  rapidly  ; 
and  the  holders  of  grain,  anticipating  a still  greater 
advance  of  prices,  kept  up  their  stocks,  and  supplies  in 
very  insufficient  quantities  were  brought  to  market.  M. 

Laind,  upon  whom,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  the  duty 
of  facing  this  dreadful  calamity  principally  fell,  did  his 
utmost  to  assuage  the  public  distress,  and  granaries  were 
established  in  -the  most  distressed  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  corn  was  sold  by  Government  to  the  most  destitute 
of  the  people  at  a reduced  price.  But,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  done,  the  suffering  was  extreme  : 
prices  rose  to  more  than  double  their  average  level,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  numbers  perished  of  actual 
want.  In  these  distressing  circumstances  the  beneficence 
of  the  King  and  the  royal  family  shone  forth  with  the 
brightest  lustre : their  names  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
head  of  all  subscriptions  in  every  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  such  was  their  unwearied  benevolence  that  it  might 
have  softened  down  many  asperities,  and  extinguished 
many  animosities,  if,  in  a country  heated  by  the  fervour ’c^p. ▼. 
of  a revolution,  anything  could  have  this  effect  but  the  a-Vs,  V 
gratification  of  its  passions.1 

The  Chamber  met  on  the  5th  October,  and  the  open- 
ing speech  of  the  King  was  deeply  tinged  by  the  disas- 
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chap,  trous  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed. 

L_  “Painfully  affected,”  said  he,  “by  the  privations  which 

IK16‘  the  people  are  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency 
Opening  of  of  the  season,  the  King  experiences  still  greater  regret  at 
kU,.  being  unable  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  an  alleviation  of 
Uct' 5-  the  public  burdens.  He  feels  that  the  first  necessity  of 
the  people  is  economy,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce it  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  My 
family  and  myself  will  make  the  same  sacrifices  as  last 
year ; and  to  enable  me  to  conduct  the  government,  I 
rely  on  your  attachment  to  my  person  and  to  our  common 
country.”  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  firm  deter- 
j n ( mination  to  uphold  the  Charter,  and  never  permit  the 
ok e, in i6.  smallest  infringement  of  its  fundamental  provisions.  “ My 
ordinance  of  5th  September  1816  says  it  sufficiently.”1 
' When  the  Chamber  was  constituted  and  proceeded  to 
sutc  or  business,  the  vast  change  made  in  the  representation, 
tSTchtm-  effected  by  the  ordinance  of  5th  September,  was  at  once 
i’u till apparent.  The  Royalists,  who  composed  so  large  a ma- 
jority in  the  former  Chamber,  were  now  reduced  to  a 
minority  of  eighty  members,  who,  however,  were  formid- 
able, as  all  similarly  constituted  bodies  are  in  a delibera- 
tive assembly,  from  their  unanimity  of  opinion,  their 
perfect  discipline,  and  docile  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
their  chief.  Having  lost  the  command  of  the  Chamber, 
and  the  direction  of  the  Government,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  people,  and  on  every  occasion  advanced  the  opin- 
ions and  supported  the  measures  which  were  most  likely 
to  insure  their  popularity,  even  with  the  opponents  of 
their  general  system  of  government.  Their  leaders  in  the 
Assembly  were  M.  de  Villele  and  M.  do  Corbibre,  and 
none  could  be  more  skilful  in  the  lead  of  such  an  opposi- 
tion ; but  it  was  not  there  that  their  real  strength  was  to 
be  found.  The  chief  resource  of  the  party  was  the  press  ; 
its  effective  leaders  the  great  writers.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand and  M.  de  Frioce,  powerfully  supported  their 
side  by  the  united  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence ; 
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and  bo  powerful  are  these  weapons,  and  so  overjoyed  the  chap. 

people  to  see  them  ever  ranged  on  their  side  against  the _ 

Government,  that  they  very  soon  acquired  great  popula-  18l6‘ 
rity,  and  an  influence  in  the  Assembly  altogether  dispro-  »c*p.r.si. 
portioned  to  their  numerical  strength.1 

The  Centre,  as  it  is  called  in  French  parliamentary 
language,  was  the  most  numerous  and  important  body  in  omre' «d 
the  Assembly,  because,  by  its  inclining  to  the  side  ofLcft" 
Ministers  or  the  Opposition,  it  at  once  determined  the 
measures  of  government  and  the  fate  of  administration. 

It  was  divided  into  the  Centre  Droit  and  the  Centre 
Gauche,  according  as  its  members  inclined  to  the  extreme 
royalist  or  democratic  opinions ; but,  in  general,  it  sup- 
ported the  measures  of  Government,  partly  from  patriotic 
feelings,  partly  from  an  instinctive  dread  of  any  decisive 
measures  which  flight  be  attended  with  important  changes. 

M.  Laine  was  the  most  distinguished  man  of  this  party  ; 
and  to  insure  its  support,  the  chief  members  of  Admini- 
stration, among  whom  may  be  reckoned  MM.  Pasquier 
and  Bignon,  besides  M.  Laine  himself,  were  taken  from  it. 

The  Centre  Gauche  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  M.  Ca- 
mille Jourdan  and  M.  de  Courvoisier,  whose  abilities  and 
eloquence  caused  them  always  to  be  listened  to  in  the 
Assembly,  though  their  practical  acquaintance  with  busi- 
ness was  not  such  as  to  cause  their  being  taken  into  the 
Administration.  In  the  extreme  Left,  which  mustered 
about  sixty  votes,  M.  Lafitte,  a great  banker  in  Paris, 
who  afterwards  became  celebrated,  and  M.  Royer  d’Ar- 
genson.  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  ; but  such  was 
now  the  strange  confusion  of  parties  in  the  Assembly, 
that  they  were  much  more  frequently  acting  in  support 
of  Ministers  than  in  alliance  with  the  royalist  Opposition. 

The  different  parties  came  to  a trial  of  strength  on  the 
choice  of  a president.  MM.  de  Serres  and  Pasquier, 
who  were  supported  by  the  Ministers  and  Centre,  hadic  3_ 
respectively  112  and  102  votes  ; while  the  Royalist  can-43*l5.T' 
didate,  M.  de  Corbiere,  had  only  76.2 

yol.  i.  2 m 
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The  first  important  legislative  measures  of  tlie  session 
was  an  act  brought  forward  bj  Ministers  to  legalise  the 
preceding  election,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  the  royal  ordinance  of  5th 
September  1816.  There  was  an  obvious  absurdity  in  an 
assembly,  elected  by  a royal  ordinance,  proceeding,  as  its 
first  8 top,  to  pass  an  act  legalising  its  own  appointment, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  the  law  in  future ; but  so  accus- 
tomed were  the  French  to  coups  d’etat  that  they  saw 
nothing  incongruous  in  this  proceeding — and  perhaps,  in 
the  circumstances,  when  a stretch  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  had  been  committed,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
getting  back  to  legal  measures.  To  support  the  ministe- 
rial measures,  returns  were  obtained  from  the  different 
departments  of  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  the 
franchise  under  the  ordinance  of  5th  September,  and  they 
amounted  to  90,878,  paying  300  francs  of  direct  taxes  ; 
and  16,052,  paying  1000  francs  yearly.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  though  the  suffrage  was  very  limited  in 
point  of  numbers,  yet  the  majority  of  that  number  was 
decidedly  democratic  ; for  out  of  the  whole  90,000,  no  less 
than  60,000  were  persons  paying  from  300  to  500  francs 
of  direct  taxes  yearly,  (£12  to  £20),  which  corresponds 
to  income  of  from  2500  to  4000  francs,  (from  ' £100  to 
£160) ; being,  perhaps,  the  most  democratic  portion  of 
the  community.  The  ministerial  project  was,  that  every 
Frenchman  aged  thirty  years,  and  paying  300  francs 
yearly  of  direct  taxes,  should  be  entitled  to  the  suffrage  ; 
that  the  prefect  was  to  prepare  the  electoral  lists,  and 
decide  appeals  against  his  judgment  in  his  council,  the 
courts  of  law  determining  such  as  depended  on  legal  ques- 
tions. Every  department  was  to  have  one  electoral 
college,  which  was  to  meet  in  the  chief  place  of  its  bounds  : 
it  was  to  sit  ten  days  to  receive  the  votes,  and  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a chairman  appointed  by  the  King ; and 
if  more  than  600  electors  required  to  vote  at  any  college, 
it  was  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sections.1  The 
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debates  on  this  project  began  on  the  26th  December,  and  chap. 
elicited  arguments  of  the  highest  historical  importance.  Yt 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  it  was  urged  by  M.  1®1(6, 
Royer-Collard,  M.  de  Serres,  and  M.  Camille  Jourdan  l Ailment 
“ The  ruling  principle  of  this  project  is  to  bring  the  elec-  ten  in  sup- 
toral  law  into  harmony,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  ° 
charter : unless  we  adhere  to  that  landmark,  we  have  no 
chance  of  avoiding  being  lost  in  a sea  of  speculation  and 
innovation.  Now,  the  charter  leaves  no  doubt  on  the 
matter  ; it  expressly  declares  that  the  electoral  right  shall 
be  bestowed  on  every  Frenchman  paying  300  francs  of 
direct  taxes ; that  the  elections  shall  be  direct,  and  by 
one  degree  only.  The  double  election — first  by  arron- 
dissement,  and  then  by  department — is  infinitely  more 
complicated,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  corruption  and 
intrigue.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a law  which 
confines  the  suffrage  to  90,000  out  of  30,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, is  too  democratic.  At  the  same  time,  the  elec- 
tors by  department  will  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  render 
bribery  or  undue  influence  impossible.  In  every  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  project  is  both  safe  and  expedient — 
protective  to  liberty,  and  yet  not  endangering  to  mon- 
archy. 

“ Had  the  charter  stopped  short  with  laying  down 
certain  vague  principles  for.  the  elections,  some  difficulty  contused, 
might  have  been  experienced  in  the  details  of  any  mea- 
sure intended  to  carry  it  into  effect ; but  the  charter  has 
relieved  us  of  this  difficulty — for  it  has  pronounced  on 
all  questions  that  can  arise  in  their  fullest  extent.  It  has 
declared  that  there  shall  be  deputies  by  department,  and 
neither  more  nor  less;  that  every  Frenchman  paying  300 
francs  a-year,  of  direct  taxes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise.  These  are  precisely  the  bases  of  the  proposed 
law.  The  Elective  Chamber  is  intended  to  represent  the 
nation,  its  opinions,  and  its  wants  ; and  for  that  very 
reason,  all  those  who  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions  are 
ipso  facto  electors.  Nothing  is  said  of  primary  elections, 
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for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
charter.  It  has  wisely  closed  that  field  of  discord,  so 
fatally  ensanguined  during  so  many  years.  The  projected 
law,  then,  is  the  complement  of  the  charter  : it  carries 
into  execution,  and  brings  ont  in  detail,  the  principles 
which  it  has  announced.  It  is  its  principle,  its  life,  its 
movement : it  should  influence  all  our  destinies.  If  a 
wider  field  were  opened  for  our  discussion — if  we  were 
not  chained  to  the  charter — much  might,  perhaps,  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  a double  degree  of  election,  and 
the  admission  of  an  inferior  number.  The  only  danger 
of  the  proposed  system  is,  that  it  reposes  on  too  limited 
a base — that  it  does  not  sufficiently  secure  the  interests 
of  the  masses.  But  to  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
not  being  sufficiently  protective  of  the  monarchy  is,  of  all 
unfounded  objections,  the  most  untenable.”1 

To  these  arguments,  which  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  the  Centre  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  ministerial 
measure,  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists,  by 
M.  Villele,  M.  Decazes,  and  M.  de  Castelbajac  : “ It 
is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  electoral  suffrage  being  confined  to  persons  paying 
300  francs  of  direct  taxes  is  a sufficient  security  for  the 
monarchy.  The  elections  will  be  determined  by  the  per- 
sons paying  from  300  to  500  francs  of  direct  taxes 
annually  (£12  to  £20),  and  they  are  the  most  demo- 
cratic portion  of  the  community.  The  great  proprietors 
will  have  no  influence  ; the  immense  body  of  the  peasant 
proprietors  and  working  classes  as  little.  Is  this  a pro- 
per representation  of  a country  at  once  agricultural  aud 
commercial ; rich  in  great  names  and  historical  recollec- 
tions— richer  still  in  modern  energy  and  glory  1 Such  a 
law,  instead  of  being  imposed  upon  us  by  the  charter,  is 
only  fit  to  destroy  the  institutions  and  the  guarantees 
which  it  has  given  us.  The  charter  has  not  intrusted 
the  exclusive  nomination  of  the  legislature  to  a majority 
of  electors  paying  from  300  to  500  francs  of  direct  taxes, 
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and  yet  that  is  the  effect  of  this  law.  It  virtually  con-  chap. 

fines  the  suffrage  to  one  class  of  society  ; and  as  it  is 1 — 

necessarily  the  most  numerous,  it  becomes  master  of  the  181 ' 
State,  and  may  let  in  anarchy  when  it  pleases.  To  obviate 
such  dangers,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  an  electoral  sys- 
tem more  extensive  than  that  which  is  proposed.  The 
King  might,  without  danger,  and  in  policy  should,  permit 
the  citizens  to  group  themselves  around  such  interests  as 
they  have  in  common.  Thus  there  should  be  established 
under  the  monarchy,  councils  of  secondary  administration, 
corporations,  chambers  of  commerce,  legal  bodies,  and  fra- 
ternities of  men  of  letters,  and  of  all  sorts.  All  these 
bodies  should  have  representatives  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  not  merely  a single  class  of  society. 

“ Five-and-twcnty  years  of  revolution  have  influenced 
our  destinies  too  powerfully  not  to  render  innovation  Continued, 
repugnant  when  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  have 
gone  on  very  well  hitherto  with  the  elections  by  double 
degrees;  we  owe  to  it  the  Chamber  of  1814,  which,  on 
the  return  of  our  legitimate  monarchs,  showed  itself  so 
favourable  to  the  sentiments  of  France ; to  it  the  Cham- 
ber of  1815,  now  the  object  of  such  undeserved  calumny. 

The  prefects,  who  have  succeeded  by  their  influence  in 
removing  as  candidates  the  members  of  1815,  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  monarchy.  Party  in  a monarchy 
is  necessarily  adverse  to  the  king ; no  absurdity  can  be 
so  great  as  is  implied  in  the  words,  * the  Royalist  Party.' 

What ! under  the  government  of  a king,  can  there  be  a 
royalist  party  ? It  is  by  such  denominations  that  the 
way  is  prepared  for  revolution.  We  are  called  ‘ Ultra 
Royalists  do  the  Liberals  hope  by  these  words  to  efface 
the  bloodshed,  the  services  rendered,  the  heroic  devotion  ? 

The  ideas  of  monarchy,  and  of  the  influence  of  families, , MoDiteur> 
are  inseparable  ; and  every  electoral  law  which  does  not 
rest  upon  their  combined  action  will  speedily  become  a c»V ».  71, 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  factious  for  the  overthrow  of  11.137’ 
the  monarchy.1  All  that  we  contend  for  is,  to  avoid  the 
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operation  of  a law  which  would  deliver  over  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  with  it  the  entire  government  of  France, 
to  a class  of  Frenchmen  from  whom  we  contend  the 
electors  should  not  be  exclusively  chosen. 

“The  proposed  law  is,  in  truth,  more  dangerous  than 
the  wildest  conceptions  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It 
receives  no  support  from  the  charter.  The  charter  merely 
6ays  that  * the  French,  aged  thirty  years,  and  paying 
300  fratics  of  direct  contributions,  shall  concur  in  the 
election  of  the  deputies the  present  law  says  that  they 
alone  shall  name  them.  The  whole  question  lies  there  : 
the  charter  says  these  persons  shall  form  one  class  of  the 
electors  ; the  law  says  they  shall  constitute  the  sole  class. 
The  pretended  worshippers  of  the  charter,  therefore,  have 
reserved  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  altering  and 
modifying  it  according  to  their  interest  or  inclination,  or 
their  insatiable  thirst  for  popularity.  The  unity  of  the 
College  of  Electors  adds  another  scourge  to  that  of  the 
unity  of  the  direct  representation.  We  shall  have  armies 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  electors  assemblo  in  a single 
great  city  for  their  votes — armies  only  a little  less  nume- 
rous than  those  with  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  shook 
the  Austrian  throne.  By  removing  the  higher  college, 
and  reducing  everything  to  a single  college,  you  will 
overthrow  the  strongest  barrier  which  Napoleon  had 
constructed  against  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Can  the 
monarchy  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  great  proprie- 
tors! and  how  is  it  to  be  exercised  in  the  midst  of  a crowd 
of  uniform  electors,  paying  300  francs  each,  and  enjoy- 
ing, at  an  average,  not  4000  francs  a-year  each  ? If  the 
great  proprietors  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  a college 
apart  by  themselves,  they  will  be  virtually  disfranchised, 
and  everything  governed  by  a mob  of  small  proprietors. 
What  can  be  the  consequence  of  this  but  new  advances, 
fresh  spoliations,  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  ? ”l 

Various  amendments  were  proposed  in  the  Chamber, 
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and  the  law  became  the'subject  of  warm  and  able  discus-  chap. 

sions  in  the  public  press,  and  in  a host  of  pamphlets  on  1 — 

either  side.  M.  de  Serres,  one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  1J8’7' 
Royalist  side,  proposed  an  amendment,  the  object  of  which  n a ]»•«<!. 
was,- when  there  was  only  one  member  for  a department,  mf.  ’ 
to  establish  a separate  college  for  the  urban  and  the  rural 
electors.  The  discussion  continued  extremely  animated, 
both  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  public 
journals,  during  the  whole  of  January  ; and  the  King 
every  day  became  more  infatuated  in  favour  of  his  system 
of  a uniform  franchise,  fouuded  on  the  payment  of  300 
francs.  As  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  known  to  be  decisively  in  favour  of  the  ministerial 
measure,  without  any  amendment,  M.  Decazes  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  delay  to  secure  a majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers.  The  King  warmly  seconded  him  in  this 
attempt : he  spoke  constantly  in  favour  of  the  uniform 
suffrage ; and  when  an  opposition  of  opinion  appeared,  he 
scrupled  not  to  exert  all  his  private  influence,  and  even 
to  make  use  of  entreaties,  to  secure  even  a single  vote. 

At  length,  by  these  means,  and  the  most  unscrupulous 
exertion  of  the  whole  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  measure 
was  adopted  in  both  Houses,  but  by  a larger  majority  in  , Moni(tur 
the  Commons  than  the  Peers.  The  majority  in  the  for-  fgj^ .H£ap' 
mer  was  32 — there  being  132  votes  for  the  measure,  and 
100  against  it ; in  the  latter  it  was  only  18,  the  numbers  )*50.' 
being  95  to  77.1 

On  reviewing  this  debate  and  decision  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which,  like  all  other  decisions  involving  a great  Reflections 
change  in  the  electoral  system,  materially  influenced  the  fate on  tUls  l‘”r' 
of  the  monarchy,  one  thing  must  strike  every  one  as  very 
remarkable  : this  is,  the  opinion  which  was  so  generally 
expressed  by  the  ministerial  party,  that  no  possible 
danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  proposed  change, 
because  the  number  of  electors  would,  under  it,  be  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population — not  more 
than  100,000  out  of  80,000,000.  They  forgot  that  it  is 
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not  on  the  number  of  electors,  but  on  the  disposition  and 
feelings  of  their  majority,  that  everything  depends.  A 
country  may  be  as  effectually  revolutionised  by  100,000 
electors  as  by  10,000,000,  sometimes  more  effectually, 
provided  only  that  the  majority  of  the  100,000  are  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  invested  with  sufficient  power 
to  work  out  their  designs.  A convention  of  1200  men 
overturned  monarchy,  extinguished  the  church,  and  di- 
vided property  in  France.  3,000,000  of  electors  placed 
Napoleon,  7,500,000  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  imperial 
throne.  The  peril  of  the  electoral  law,  in  a manner 
forced  upon  France  by  the  Crown,  consisted  in  this,  that 
it  invested  with  supreme  power  a majority  of  electors 
drawn  from  a body  of  all  others  the  most  democratic — 
little  proprietors — and  virtually  disfranchised  alike  the  great 
proprietors,  the  men  of  cultivated  education,  and  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  decisive  law,  fraught  with  the  fate  of  the  monarchy, 
originated  with  the  King’s  ministers,  was  forced  through  the 
Commons  by  their  influence,  and  through  the  Peers  by 
the  personal  solicitation  and  efforts  of  the  King  himself.* 

The  next  important  measures  of  the  session  were  those 
relating  to  individual  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  violent  restrictions  on  these  which  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Chamber  of  1815,  had  been  introduced  by  M. 
Decazes,  and  carried  through  by  the  Royalist  majority, 
then  in  close  alliance  with  him,  and  they  all  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  being  limited  to  that  period. 
Now,  however,  the  Royalists,  being  in  opposition,  felt 
these  restrictions  oppressive,  and  by  a natural  conse- 
quence became  desirous  of  their  abolition.  The  press 

* u La  victoire  paraiaaait  incertaine,  et  lea  Miniatres  dtaient  menacds  d’une 
defaite  feclatante,  ai  le  Roi,  qui  entrait  dans  leurs  vceux  avec  ardeur,  n’appuy- 
ait  sou  influence  peraonnelle  de  l’ascendant  de  aon  amitid  sur  de  nobles  Pairs 
qui  faiaaient  p&rtie  de  aa  cour.  Aprda  avoir  form  <5  son  humble  cour  de  Mit- 
tau  et  Hartwell,  ce  fut  le  30  Janvier  1817  que  la  Chambre  dea  Pairs  vote  sur 
V ensembles  de  la  lot  II  fut  adopts  & la  majority  de  95  voir  contre  77.  La 
aoumiasion  pi  u tot  que  la  convictiou  donnait  une  majority  qui  devait  odder  au 
premier  choc,  dda  que  deux  dpreuvea  peu  favorables  & l'espoir  dea  Miniatres 
rameneraient  ce  ddbat,” — Lackktelle,  Hiitoire  dt  la  Ratauralion,  il  150. 
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■was  the  principal  engine  by  which  they  hoped  to  succeed  chap. 

in  shaking  the  Liberal  party  now  in  possession  of  power,  * — 

and  therefore  they  were  desirous  of  securing  its  freedom : 1817- 

it  was  the  chief  enemy  which  the  Liberals  had  to  dread, 
therefore  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  its  restrictions. 

Such  a transposition  of  parties  on  a particular  question 
is  well  known  in  the  history  of  England,  and,  however 
strange  in  appearance,  it  arises  from  a very  obvious 
cause,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  cease.  It  springs  from 
the  desire  for  power  being  stronger  than  the  influence 
of  principle,  and  individual  ambition  supplanting  public 
consistency. 

The  ministerial  project  concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  short  and  simple.  It  was,  “ that  the  censorship  Projects 
of  the  press  was  to  be  continued  till  January  1,  1818  . yarding  the 
The  proposal  was  based  on  the  alleged  necessity  of  the 
law,  which  was  curious,  as  it  was  now  to  be  applied 
against  the  very  party  for  whose  support  it  had  originally  dom- 
been  introduced.*  The  proposed  law  on  the  liberty  of  the 
person  was  not  so  stringent  as  that  of  1815,  but  still  suf- 
ficiently daugerous  to  freedom.  It  was  to  this  effect,  that 
every  person  charged  with  a conspiracy  or  machination 
against  the  person  of  the  King,  or  the  security  of  the  State, 
might  be  summarily  arrested  without  the  necessity  of 
being  immediately  brought  to  trial.  No  extraordinary 
arrest  could  be  made  but  on  a warrant  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  The  jailor  was  to  send  an  intimation  of  the 
name  of  the  person  imprisoned,  with  the  charge  against 
him,  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
interrogated,  and  the  charge  and  declaration  transmitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  It  was  almost  identical  with 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  England, 
and  was  to  continue  only  to  the  1st  January  1818.  This , t 
law  underwent  a most  animated  discussion  in  both  Cham-  j<®,  112^ 
hers,  and  was  not  passed  into  a law  without  the  most  iS2.‘ 
violent  opposition.1 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contended  by 
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chap.  M.  de  Villele,  M.  Castelbajac,  and  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye : 
YL  “ We  are  told  that  the  stringent  laws  of  1815  hare  re- 
1®i17,  stored  public  tranquillity  : if  so,  where  is  the  necessity  for 
Argument  still  recurring  to  exceptional  laws?  In  1815  the  French 
“fwontbo  army  was  disbanded,  the  courts  of  justice  disorganised, 
th7nre«  the  heads  of  departments  changed,  the  most  violent  and 
position^"  terrible  political  and  external  crisis  just  surmounted. 
These  were  the  reasons  assigned,  and  with  justice,  for  the 
suspension  of  individual  liberty  at  that  time ; but  now  the 
same  measures  are  attempted  to  be  justified  by  a state 
of  things  exactly  the  reverse — by  the  happy  re-establish- 
ment of  the  influence  of  the  Government  in  all  branches 
of  the  administration.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
picture  of  general  improvement  drawn  by  the  partisans  of 
Government  except  the  corollary  naturally  flowing  from 
these — ■*  the  exceptional  laws  should  cease.’  • What  is 
our  present  position  ? The  charter  guarantees  to 'us  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  we  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Has  France  any  reason 
to  apprehend  a fresh  revolution  ? — is  royalty  of  new  in 
peril  ? If  it  is  so,  let  the  King  be  invested  with  unli- 
mited power.  But  if,  thanks  to  Providence,  France  is 
peaceful,  why  not  terminate  the  exceptional  laws  justi- 
fiable only  in  periods  of  anarchy  ? 

“ All  is  favourable — all  is  well,  exclaim  the  supporters 
Concluded.  of  Government : the  elections  are  free — the  cries,  ‘Down 
with  the  nobles!’  ‘Down  with  the  priests!’  are  no  longer 
heard  under  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Bourbons ; the  de- 
puties of  the  departments  will,  under  the  new  electoral  law, 
be  chosen  from  the  most  estimable,  the  most  esteemed, 
the  most  independent  of  their  several  districts  ; the  bases 
of  public  instruction  are  to  be  love  of  God  and  fidelity 
to  the  King.  The  word  legitimacy  may  well  be  very  dif- 
ferently defined,  if  you  adopt  this  project,  from  what  it 
was  lately  by  a member  of  the  Government,  when  he  said, 
‘ Legitimacy  is  order — order  is  moderation.’  You  cannot 
deny,  indeed  you  yourselves  boast,  that  the  Jacobins  are 
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reduced  to  a dozen  or  two  of  individuals  whom  every  one  chap. 

laughs  at,  and  five  or  six  insane  fanatics ; — where  then  is 1 — 

the  necessity,  where  the  expedience  of  continuing,  under  1817, 
these  favourable  circumstances,  which  the  Government  are 
themselves  the  first  to  proclaim,  those  exceptional  laws, 
the  fatal  bequest  of  disastrous  periods,  which  are  alike 
subversive  of  public  freedom  and  of  all  rational  attach-  v.  no,  in. 
ment  to  the  throne  ? ”l 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  M.  Decazes, 

M.  de  Serres,  and  M.  de  Courvoisier,  on  the  part  of  An«w«  of 
the  Administration:  “Anterior  to  the  return  of  Napo-t^iXtT 
leon  on  the  20th  March,  the  respect  for  individual  free- 
dom was  carried  the  length  of  absurdity.  A law  similar 
to  that  of  29  th  October  1815  would  have  disconcerted 
the  conspirators,  and  prevented  all  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  from  their  success.  This  con- 
sideration alone  is  sufficient  to  engage  us  to  support  the 
project  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Ministry. 

Laws  of  exception  are  made  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ; and  can  it  with  reason  be  maintained  that  there 
are  no  extraordinary  circumstances  at  this  time  1 I see 
Frenchmen  rejected  by  their  country,  and  have  they  no 
interest  to  revive  troubles  and  overturn  the  existing  order 
of  things?  I see  150,000  allied  soldiers  in  possession  of 
our  fortresses — is  that  not  an  extraordinary  circumstance? 

In  the  interior  there  are  a vast  number  of  discontented 
persons,  officers  out  of  the  service,  employes  without  occu- 
pation— is  it  not  for  the  public  interest  to  deprive  them 
of  the  means  of  creating  fresh  disturbances  ? 

“ The  King  measured  with  a judicious  and  discriminat- 
ing eye  the  state  of  France  when  he  published  the  ordi-  Concluded, 
nance  of  5th  September  last.  His  words  and  deeds  on 
that  occasion  alike  afford  fresh  guarantees  for  liberty, 
security,  and  property.  If  he  dissolved  by  a somewhat 
violent  act  the  former  Chamber,  it  was  because,  it  must 
be  said,  the  vehement  exasperation  of  the  great  major- 
ity in  it  threatened  the  French  with  the  destruction  of 
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chap,  their  property  and  liberties.  The  Ministry  are  not  to 

— be  deterred  by  declamations  about  a dictatorship ; they 

1817‘  know  their  position  as  consuls  of  the  State,  and  they 
are  not  afraid  of  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  circumstances 
are  critical : distress  generally  prevails  from  the  badness 
of  the  last  harvest ; the  minds  of  the  people  are  soured 
by  misfortune ; agitators  are  on  the  watch  to  convert 
the  general  discontent  into  measures  of  sedition  and  re- 
bellion. Is  this  a time  to  relax  the  precautions  taken  to 
insure  public  tranquillity  in  circumstances,  in  truth,  less 
alarming  ? The  King  relies  on  the  love  of  his  people  ; 
the  people  on  the  love  of  their  King.”  The  Chamber, 
by  a large  majority,  supported  the  two  measures  of 
Government,  suspending  the  liberty  of  individuals  and 
that  of  the  public  press  : in  the  former  case  by  a majo- 
Ju°i7ud  r't7  43,  the  numbers  being  130  to  87 ; in  the  lat- 
cI't'Vh  ter  ky  one  41,  the  numbers  being  128  to  89.  In 
iff ’ ’ the  Peers,  in  like  manner,  they  passed  by  considerable 

majorities.1 

A more  difficult  task,  however,  remained  behind,  than 
F.*tr”me  that  of  contending  with  a powerful  minority  in  parliament, 
aud  me*-  and  that  was,  making  head  against  the  distress  which,  from 
”™m 1>?°’  the  extreme  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest,  had  now  come 
qucncaT"  to  press  upon  every  part  of  France.  Bread  had  risen  in 
Paris  to  twenty-four  sous  for  a loaf  of  four  pounds,  which 
was  about  2^d.  a-pound — a frightful  state  of  things,  as  it 
was  nearly  triple  the  usual  price.  Disturbances  in  con- 
sequence were  general,  both  there  and  in  every  part  of 
Franco ; and  although  they  did  not,  except  at  Lyons, 
assume  a political  character,  yet  they  were  very  alarm- 
ing, and  called  for  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Government  and  those  intrusted  with  the  administration. 
The  carts  of  farmers  bringing  grain  to  market  were,  in 
many  places,  seized  by  the  peasantry,  and  their  contents 
distributed  among  famishing  multitudes ; and  many  gran- 
aries were  broken  open  and  openly  pillaged.  Asa  natu- 
ral consequence,  less  grain  was  brought  to  market,  and 
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less  imported  and  stored  in  the  warehouses,  which  aug-  chap. 
mented  the  general  distress.  The  riots  were  particularly  >r~ 
formidable  at  Chateau-Thierry,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  and  1817‘ 
in  the  department  of  Puys  de  Dome.  These  excesses 
were  vigorously  repressed  by  the  Government,  but  not 
without  bloodshed  in  many  places — a distressing  state  of 
things,  and  which  more  than  anything  else  justified  the 
stringent  laws  introduced  by  the  Ministers,  to  prevent 
the  disaffected  from  taking  advantage  of  the  general  dis- 
tress to  excite  disturbances  against  the  Government.  A 
large  vote  of  credit  was  passed  by  the  Chambers  to  giro 
Government  the  means  of  relieving  the  public  distress ; 
large  purchases  of  grain  were  made  in  the  Crimea,  both 
by  the  public  officers  and  private  individuals ; and  a 
bounty  was  offered,  on  the  importation  of  grain,  of  five 
francs  a quarter.  By  these  means,  so  plentiful  a supply  iMoniteur 
was  obtained  from  Odessa  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Poland  J«-  27, 
and  the  Ukraine,  that  in  the  spring  of  1817  the  price  n,ui7; 
rapidly  fell,  and  before  summer  was  below  its  ordinary 
level.1 

A more  liberal,  and  withal  judicious,  system  was  at  the 
same  time  adopted  in  the  army.  The  public  necessities.  More  iib©- 
and  the  enormous  weight  of  the  contributions  made  to 
the  Allies,  rendered  considerable  reduction  of  expense 
necessary  in  that  department ; but  so  judicious  were  the 
measures  of  the  Duke  de  Feltre  that,  simultaneously  with 
these  reductions  of  expenditure,  he  was  able  to  make  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  effective  strength  of  the  army. 

A fifth  squadron  was  added  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  the  strength  of  the  legions  considerably  augmented. 

The  repugnance  to  the  old  officers  of  the  Imperial  army, 
so  generally  felt  in  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration,  was 
rapidly  giving  way  ; and  numerous  officers  on  half-pay 
were  every  day  readmitted  into  the  ranks  from  the  lists 
of  half-pay,  who  at  once  increased  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  diminished  the  resources  of  the  discontented 
parties  in  the  State.  At  length  the  general  rule  was 
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chap,  adopted,  that  all  the  officers  on  half-pay  who  had  not 

V'  been  replaced  in  the  ranks  should  bo  replaced  in  the 

l817*  last  squadron  and  battalion  formed.  By  this  means  the 
expense  of  the  half-pay  was  diminished  at  the  very  time 
that  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  recruited  by  experi- 
enced officers ; and  it  was  mainly  by  the  adoption  of 
i this  judicious  system  that  the  diminished  expense  of  the 

m.’ua,  army  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  its  numerical 
strength.1 

Difficulties  had  arisen  between  the  court  of  France  and 

27. 

Concordat  the  Papal  See,  on  the  subject  of  eternal  discord  between 
wus  Kome.  ^ p0p0  and  the  temporal  princes — the  extent  of  the 
interference  of  the  former  in  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
To  obviate  them,  and  negotiate  a concordat,  M.  de 
Blacas,  who  had  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri  with  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Naples,  was  sent  to 
Home  in  the  beginning  of  1 8 1 7.  But,  though  not  des- 
titute of  abilities,  M.  de  Blacas  was  no  match  in  nego- 
tiation for  the  Cardinal  Gonzalvi,  and  the  other  skilful 
diplomatists  who  at  that  period  conducted  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  court  of  Rome.  His  pious  zeal  led  him  to 
make  concessions  unauthorised  by  the  Chambers,  unsuit- 
able to  the  age,  and  for  the  support  of  which  no  possible 
means  remained  of  providing  funds  in  the  revolutionised 
realm  of  France.  M.  Gonzalvi  skilfully  represented  to 
M.  de  Blacas,  that  Napoleon’s  former  concordat  in  1801, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  Church  of  France,  should  be  annulled,  as  a conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Papal  See  to  the  revolutionary 
spirit  justified  only  by  necessity.  To  this  M.  de  Blacas 
consented ; and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  revive,  in  full 
force,  the  concordat  of  Francis  I.,  and  annul  all  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Romish  See  since  1789.  Among 
the  rest,  it  revived  a claim  for  the  territory  of  Avignon, 
one  of  the  first  conquests  of  the  Revolution  from  the 
Church  ; and  this  M«  de  Blacas  agreed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, or  pay  an  indemnity.  But  a much  more 
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serious  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  injudicious  aban-  chap. 

donment  of  the  concordat  of  1801,  and  that  was  the  1_ 

revival  of  the  numerous  bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiasti-  )817‘ 
cal  benefices  which  at  that  remote  period  covered  the  soil 
of  France,  and  were  richly  endowed  from  its  territorial 
possessions  ; but  for  the  support  of  which  no  funds  what- 
ever now  existed  but  from  a vote  of  the  Chambers,  who 
it  was  easy  to  see  would  not  consent,  in  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  finances,  to  any  addition,  even  for 
these  pious  purposes,  to  the  public  burdens.  To  render 
the  risks  of  this  concession  still  greater,  by  the  concordat 
of  Francis  I.,  now  revived,  the  sanction  of  the  Papal 
Court  was  requisite  for  any  appointment  to  a monastery,  1Concor(Uti 
prebendary,  or  bishopric,  and  the  right  of  excommunica-  ^7*  Ar- 
tion  of  whole  districts  for  notable  offences  was  recognised. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  these  powers  would  accord  with  Bulletin, 
the  feelings  of  revolutionised  France  in  the  nineteenth  1817. 
century. 1 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  year,  however,  in  France 
at  this  period  lay  in  the  finances,  the  embarrassments  Extreme 
of  which  were  only  equalled  by  the  pressing  necessity  ^d'ng 
of  effecting  as  speedily  as  possible  some  adjustment  0f  tb8lin“u!- 
them.  In  truth,  the  difficulties  in  this  department  were 
such  that  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  insur-  • 
mountable ; and  they  would  have  proved  so,  had  not 
the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  met  them  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  abated  in  their  demands  founded  on 
the  treaty  of  20th  November  1815,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  re-establishment  of  the  King’s  government  in  France, 
and  relieve  it  of  the  most  pressing  dangers  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  allied 
sovereigns,  armed  with  the  severe  clauses  of  the  treaty  of 
1815,  in  possession  of  all  the  frontier  fortresses,  held  by 
150,000  of  their  troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  all  of  whom  were  paid,  clothed,  and  fed  at 
the  expense  of  France.  On  the  other  hand  was  the 
realm  of  France,  worn  out  by  a war  of  twenty  years’ 
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duration,  scarcely  able  to  meet  its  own  engagements, 
and  yet  burdened  with  the  payment,  in  a few  years,  of 
£61,000,000  of  indemnities  to  the  allied  sovereigns  or 
their  subjects ! The  strongest  head  reeled,  the  most 
intrepid  spirit  quailed,  under  such  a combination  of  diffi- 
culties ; and  yet,  till  they  were  overcome,  no  stable 
government  could  be  erected  in  France,  or  the  least  pro- 
spect be  afforded  of  a dynasty  being  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne.  The  difficulties,  great  as  they  were,  with  the 
sums  due  to  the  governments  under  the  treaty,  yet  yielded 
to  those  arising  from  the  rapacity  and  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  persons  and  bodies  entitled  to  indemnity  by  its 
provisions,  which  proved  to  be  so  prodigious  that  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  their  ever  being  liquidated. 1 

Fortunately  for  France  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
the  mixed  commission,  to  whom  the  adjustment  of  these 
claims  was  referred,  was  presided  over  by  a man  whoso 
capacity,  great  in  military,  was  not  less  conspicuous  in 
civil  affairs,  and  whose  moderation  and  seuse  of  justice, 
as  well  as  good  sense,  were  equal  to  his  genius.  M.  Dudon 
was  the  nominal  president  of  the  mixed  commission  ; but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  person  to  whom  all 
difficult  points  were  referred,  and  he  was  its  real  head. 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  finding  the  demands  for  indem- 
nity, especially  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  German  princes, 
so  exorbitant,  addressed  a long  memorial  to  his  old 
patron  and  friend,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the  sub- 
ject ; and  he  returned  a noble  answer,  and  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  deserves  a 
place  in  history,  as  investing  with  fresh  laurels  the  brow 
of  conquest.*  Instructions  in  the  same  equitable  spirit 


* Placd  comrae  vous  6t«s,  M.  1©  Marshal,  k la  t£te  dea  force©  militaires  do 
V Alliance  EuropGenne,  vous  avez  contribuc  plus  d’une  fois,  par  la  sagesse  et  la 
moderation  qui  vous  distinguent,  k concilier  les  plus  grave©  inter6ts  : Je  me 
Buis  constamment  adres©6  k vous  dans  toutes  les  circ  instances  qui  peuvent 
particulieremeut  iufluer  sur  rnflermisaement  de  l'titat  heureusement  rrftabli  en 
France  par  vos  glorieux  exploits  : main  tenant  que  la  question  de  cr6ance  par- 
ticuli&re  k la  charge  de  la  France  prend  un  caractdre  critique  et  decisif,  k 
raison  dee  difficulty  que  pr&ent©  1' execution  littdrale  du  traite  du  8-20 
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were  addressed  by  the  Russian  government  to  their  am-  chap. 

bassador  at  Paris,  which  distinctly  recognised  the  truth  ' 

of  the  statement  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  that  such  was  181 '■ 
the  magnitude  of  the  private  indemnities  demanded  of 
France  under  the  treaty,  that  it  was  wholly  impossible 
for  that  country  to  make  them  good,  and  pointed  to  some 
equitable  adjustment  which  might  be  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  and  lead  to  an  eventual  shortening  of  the 
period  of  the  occupation  of  its  territory.1*  In  conse- *-7B7;e»p. 
quence  of  this  interposition,  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
mission  for  liquidating  the  demands  of  private  creditors  :t3.p‘ 
was  taken  from  M.  Dudon,  and  bestowed  on  M.  Mounier, 

Novembre  1815,  je  n’ai  paa  cm  devoir  kisser  ignorer  mon  opinion  aux  mon- 
arque8  mes  allies,  but  le  mode  d’envisager  cet  engagement  ondreux,  de  manikre 
k en  prdvenir  l’infraction  et  k le  rendre  executable.  Les  assertions  du  gouverne- 
ment  Frangais  vous  sont  connues,  M.  le  Mardchal;  mon  Ministre  A Paris  re$oit 
l’ordre  de  voub  communiquer  le  mdmoire  qui  a dtd  tracd  sous  mes  yeux  rela- 
tivement  A cetto  question  importante.  Je  vous  invite  A porter  toute  votre 
attention  sur  1’enchatnement  dea  motifs  de  droit  et  de  convenance  politiquea 
qui  so  trouvent  consignds,  dans  ce  travail,  A l’appui  du  principe  d’accommode- 
ment  present,  pour  rGeoudre  les  complications  mhdrentea  A l'acquittement 
des  crdances  particulidres,  qui  furent  imposdes  A la  France,  alors  qu’il  n’etait  pas 
facile  de  prdvoir  leur  dnorrne  ddveloppement.  Vous  appuierez,  M.  le  Mardchal, 
l’ensemble  des  considdrations  superieurs  qui  plaident  A l’appui  d’un  systemc  de 
conciliation  dquitable.  Vous  rdpandrez  tout©  la  lumidro  d’un  eBprit  juste,  la 
chaleur  d’une  Ame  dlevde  k la  hauteur  des  circonstancea,  aur  une  question  de 
laquelle  dependent  peut-Gtre  le  repos  de  la  France,  et  l’inviokbilitd  des  engage- 
ments les  plus  sacrds.  C'est  la  moderation  et  la  bonne  foi  qui  ont  dtd  de  nos 
jours  le  mobile  d'une  force  bienfaisante  et  rdparatrice,  et  e’est  k celui  qui  en 
a proposd  et  second©  le  triomphe  k fair©  entendre  dans  to  us  les  momens 
critiques  le  langage  de  cette  mdme  moddration  et  de  cette  mdme  bonne  foi. 

Dans  cette  conviction  s’il  me  restait  encore  un  vccu  A dnoncer,  ce  serait  de 
vous  ddfdrer,  par  l’assentiment  unanime  de  mes  allids,  la  direction  principals 
des  ndgociations  qui  pourraient  s’ouvrir  k Paris,  sur  la  question  des  crdances 
particulidres,  et  sur  le  mode  le  plus  dquitable  de  la  ddcider  d’un  commun 
accord.  Recevez,  &c.  Alexandre.” 

— Capefigoe,  Hiatoirc  de  la  Jlestauration,  v.  207,  209. 

* “Toutea  les  puissances  sentent  le  besoin  d’arriver  A un  rdsultat  sans  ddtruire 
le  texte  des  conventions  arrdtdes.  Le  gouvernement  Franf&is  ne  contest©  pas 
la  dette  qu’il  k contractdo  en  signant  le  traitd  du  20  Nov.  II  en  addja  acquittd 
jusqu’  A concurrence  de  200  millions ; le  total  des  reclamations  qui  subsistent 
encore  s’eldve  A plus  d’un  milliard.  Quelque  diminution  que  cette  somme 
puisse  dprouver,  il  est  impossible  au  gouvernement  Franyais  de  l’acquitter; 
d’oA  rdsulte  la  question,  * Les  principes  du  droit  public,  n’autorisent-ils  pas  le 
gouvernement  de  sa  Majeete  trks  chrdtienne  A proposer  aux  puissances  allides 
de  modifier  essentiellement  ce  traitd  ?’  " — Instruct  ions  au  Ministre  Rutsc  d 
Paris,  1812.  Capefioce,  v.  209. 

VOL.  I.  2 N 
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who  co-operated  cordially  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  the  subject.  The  latter  general  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  diplomatic  and  finance  committee  charged 
with  the  same  affair ; and  the  result  of  their  labours  was 
a convention  concluded,  in  February  1818,  by  which  the 
burdens  undertaken  by  France,  by  the  treaty  of  November 
1815,  were  sensibly  abated,  and  a prospect  was  opened 
of  the  ultimate  evacuation  of  its  territory. 

By  this  convention  it  was  provided — 1.  That  the 
strength  of  the  army  of  occupation  should  be  diminished 
by  30,000  men  ; that  is,  by  a fifth  of  each  corps  of  that 
army.  2.  That  this  reduction  should  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  1st  April  next  ensuing.  3.  That  from  that 
date  the  200,000  rations  which  the  French  government 
were  bound  to  furnish  daily  for  the  support  of  the  troops 
should  be  reduced  to  160,000,  without,  however,  any 
reduction  being  made  in  the  60,000  rations  furnished 
daily  for  the  horses.  In  communicating  this  convention, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  observed — “ In  trans- 
mitting so  signal  a proof  of  the  regard  entertained  by 
their  august  masters  towards  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  ambassadors  are,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  de- 
claring to  his  Excellency  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  the  sense 
they  entertain  of  how  much  the  principles  of  the  ministry 
over  which  he  presides  have  contributed  to  establish  that 
mutual  confidence  and  good  understanding  which,  directed 
by  justice,  and  a regard  to  existing  treaties,  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  such  delicate  interests,  and  afford- 
ing the  prospect  of  a speedy  and  satisfactory  definitive 
arrangement.”  The  ease  afforded  to  France  by  this  ar- 
rangement was  considerable,  but  it  was  rendered  doubly 
valuable  by  the  prospect  which  it  afforded  of  a final  and 
entire  deliverance  of  the  territory.1  Such  as  it  was,  it 
■ was  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  magnanimous  disposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  generosity  with  which  his  views  were  met  and 
carried  out  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Count  Pozzo 
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di  Borgo,  to  whom  the  French  historians  themselves  en- 
tirely ascribed  the  relief  thus  obtained  for  their  country.* 
All  the  moderation  and  generosity  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns and  their  ministers,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  would  have  failed  in  obtaining  the 
desired  result,  had  the  efforts  of  the  French  financiers 
not  contributed,  at  the  same  time,  to  such  regularity  iu 
the  discharge  of  their  engagements  as  enabled  the  allies 
to  meet  their  wishes  without  injuring  the  just  claims  of 
their  own  subjects.  Never  was  a more  difficult  task 
undertaken  by  man,  for,  to  meet  the  immense  engage- 
ments under  which  France  lay  by  the  Treaty  of  1815, 
there  did  not  appeal’  to  be  any  available  resources  what- 
ever. The  utmost  limits  of  taxation  had  been  reached 
during  the  years  1815  and  1816  ; and  experience  had 
proved  that  any  attempt  to  increase  the  amount  levied 
on  the  country  would  fail  by  the  imposts  becoming 
unproductive.  The  sum  to  be  raised  in  the  year  1817 
by  loan,  to  meet  the  unavoidable  expenses,  amounted  to 
250,000,000  francs,  or  £10,000,000  sterling;  and  when 
the  capitalists  of  Paris  were  applied  to  on  the  subject, 
they  unanimously  declared  the  impossibility,  at  any  rate 
of  interest,  of  their  advancing  so  large  a sum.  Diminu- 
tion of  expenditure  Beemed  impossible,  for  that  had  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  practicable  length  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  any  farther  reductions  would  both 
increase  the  public  discontent  and  render  France  alto- 
gether defenceless  in  regard  to  foreign  powers.  In  this 
extremity  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  applied  to  the  capitalists 
of  London  and  Amsterdam,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a loan  from  them  of  the  required  sum,  though 

* " Je  ne  sauraia  trop  rend re  tdmoignnge  & la  mngnanime  influence  de 
l’Empereur  Alexandre  dans  toute  cette  ndgociation.  Le  Czar  se  montra  gcn£- 
reux  envers  la  France  comme  il  avait  6t6  lore  du  traits  du  mois  de  Novembre 
1815.  Je  le  dirai  dgalement  de  Taction  du  Comte  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  sur  lea  notea 
addressees  h M.  de  Nesselrode,  par  un  rapport  personellement  soumis  A l’Em- 
pereur  de  Russia  sur  la  situation  et  des  opinions  en  France ; enfln  lee  senti- 
ments personnels  du  Due  de  Wellington  contribucrent  au  grand  rdsultat  ob- 
tenu.” — Capefioue,  Jlistuire  de  la  Bestauration,  v.  177. 
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chap,  at  a most  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  Not  less  than 
— — 9,090,000  francs  of  rentes  were  impledged  for  100,000,000 
1817‘  of  francs  advanced,  which  was  upwards  of  9 per  cent,  in 
addition  to  which  the  creditors  were  allowed  2^  per  cent 
commission ; and  the  first  term  of  payment  was  postponed 
to  31st  March  1817.  They  contracted  also  for  a second 
loan  of  100,000,000  francs,  at  58  francs  advanced  for  5 
francs  interest.  These  terms  were  so  high  that  they 
gave  rise  to  warm  and  able  debates  in  both  Chambers,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  financial  and  oratorical  abilities 
of  M.  do  Villble  shone  forth  with  the  highest  lustre.  But 
i M<mit«ur,  the  answer  of  ministers,  that  the  terms  of  the  loan,  liow- 
2<mb  *7"d  ever  t°  be  regretted,  were  unavoidable,  as  the  requisite 
c»|-  'j-JA  sum  could  not  be  got  on  any  other  terms,  was  justly 
ii.l’54,  ico.  deemed  decisive  ; and  the  budget  containing  these  loans 
passed  both  Chambers  by  very  large  majorities.1  * 

A measure  fraught  with  very  important  results,  and 
which  in  its  ultimate  consequences  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 


* Budoet  op  the  Year  1817. 


Receipts. 


Land  tax,  . 

Stamps, 

Posts, 

Lottory, 

Salt  tax, 

Indirect  tax  os. 

Salt  mines  of  the  state, 
Miscellaneous, 

Woods,  . , 

Arrears  of  do.. 
Surrendered  by  King  and 
Royal  Family, 
Deducted  from  salaries, 
Loans, 

Do., 


Franca. 

358,141,667 

154.170.000 

12.475.000 

6.230.800 

86.376.000 

101.575.000 

2.574.000 
741,000 

16,819,200 

8.843.800 

5,000,000 

12.399.000 

345.005.000 
7,024,033 


1,118,532,502 

To  moot  arrears  of 
former  yoars,  84,997,796 


Kovonue  of  1817,  . 1,033,535,706 

(or  £41,340,000) 


— A rcAirr.  DijJomaSiyuet,  V.  301,  304. 


Extekditcbe. 

Franc*. 

National  Debt,  . . 120,660,000 

Sinking  Fund,  . . 40,000,000 

Annuities,  . . . 12,400,000 

Pensions— military,  civil, 
and  ecclesiastical,  . 44,434,964 

King,  and  Civil  List,  . 34,000,000 

Peers  Deputies,  . . 2,630,000 

Justice,  . . . 18,286,000 

Foreign  Affairs,  . . 65,300,000 

Departmental  expenses,  28,727,000 
Bounties  on  grain  imported,  22,200,000 
Purchases  of  grain,  . 2,500,000 

English  indemnities,  . 5,700,000 

Cadastre,  . • . 10,152,032 

Army,  ....  157,000,000 

Do.  of  occupation,  23,560,60 5 

Navy,  ....  173,000,000 

Police,  ....  44,000.000 

Cautionary  engagements,  1,000,000 
Interest  on  do.  . . 9,000,000 

Negotiating,  . . 22,709,000 

Fifth  contribution  to  Allies,  140,000,000 
Arrears  of  former  contribu- 
tions, . . . 23,000,000 

Miscellaneous  to  Allies,  20,494,144 


1,036,810,583 
(or  £41,470,000} 
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Bourbon,  was  brought  forward  in  this  session  of  parlia-  chap. 

raent,  relative  to  bequests  to  the  Church.  Already,  even  I1! 

before  it  was  risen  from  its  ruins,  the  aspiring  disposition  1B17' 
of  the  Romish  Church  had  become  apparent,  and  it  was  UwreVwd- 
evident,  from  the  measures  which  its  clergy  brought  for-  Iogth?lu*’t* 
ward,  that  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  re-esta-  Church' 
blishment  of  its  ancient  hierarchy  and  splendour.  Louis 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  favour  these  pretensions. 

He  felt  warmly  towards  the  clergy,  but  still  more  so 
towards  the  crown,  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
sacrifice  any  of  its  rights  to  the  ambition  of  a rival  esta- 
blishment. The  bill  on  the  subject,  which  was  brought 
forward  by  M.  Laiud,  provided  that  “ every  ecclesiastical 
establishment  legally  authorised  might  accept,  but  with 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  all  the  goods  movable  and  im- 
movable which  might  be  conveyed  to  it  by  donation  inter 
vivos,  or  by  bequest  after  death.  The  great  object  of  this 
enactment  was  to  reconstitute  the  clergy  on  the  footing 
of  separate  proprietors,  and  put  an  end  to  the  humiliating 
state  of  dependence  in  which  they  were  now  placed,  on 
annual  votes  of  the  Chambers  for  a precarious  and  miser- 
able subsistence.  Vehement  debates  took  place  also  on 
what  was  substantially  the  same  question — a proposal  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  alienate  a portion  of  the  woods 
yet  belonging  to  the  clergy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 


state.  The  debates  on  this  subject  were  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  they  relate  to  one  of  the  greatest  wounds 
inflicted  on  society  by  the  Revolution,  and  are  of  lasting  n^ise. 
interest  to  all  future  generations  of  man.1 


On  the  part  of  the  clergy  it  was  contended  by  MM. 

Lain6,  Bonald,  and  Villele : “ There  is  no  footing  on  Aliment, 
which  the  clergy  can  be  established  in  a respectable  and  pricu^ 
useful  manner  but  that  of  being  separate  proprietors. chrey- 
The  proposal  to  alienate  a portion  of  their  woods  for  the 
necessities  of  the  State,  is  brought  forward  by  the  same 


party  who  resist  the  re-acquisition  of  property  by  the 
church  from  the  munificence  or  bequests  of  individuals. 
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Both  are  founded  on  the  same  basis — a dread  of  a bene- 
ficed  and  independent  clergy,  the  greatest  blessing  which 
it  is  possible  for  society  to  receive,  but  on  that  very  ac- 
count the  object  of  a superstitious  dread  on  the  part  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  dreaded 
the  independence  of  the  clergy,  because  it  tended  to  esta- 
blish in  society  an  interest  and  influence  which  might 
rival  their  own.  Yet  how  is  it  possible  in  any  other  way 
to  render  the  clergy  either  independent,  useful,  or  respect- 
able ? Since  the  woods  of  the  clergy  have  escaped  the 
hammer  of  atheism,  the  hatchet  of  cupidity,  what  right 
have  we  now  in  these  days  to  wrest  them  from  the  clergy, 
or  rather  from  religion  itself?  It  is  a mere  mockery  to 
say  you  propose  to  increase  the  vote  for  the  clergy  by 
4,000,000,  (£160,000) — a sum  equal  to  the  annual  value 
of  the  woods  sold.  What  comparison  is  there  between  a 
revenue  for  ever  derived  from  independent  funds  and  a 
precarious  annual  vote  from  a democratic  Assembly  ? 
Deep  indeed  have  been  the  wounds  religion  has  received 
in  recent  times ; but  was  it  ever  anticipated  that  the 
most  cruel  blow  should  be  struck  in  the  name  of  a 
descendant  of  St  Louis  ? 

“We  tolerate  religion  now  as  we  do  a returned  emi- 
grant, on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  make  no  claim  to 
restitution.  We  tolerate  the  clergy  on  condition  that 
they  are  never  to  become  independent,  and  that  they  are 
to  grow  mercenary.  Every  year  a vote  of  the  Chamber 
is  to  determine  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  : it  depends  on 
whether  or  not  they  please  the  majority  of  the  members 
whether  their  condition  is  to  be  comfortable  or  destitute. 
Is  this  a fit  condition  for  the  teachers  of  the  people,  the 
ministers  of  our  holy  religion,  to  be  kept  in  ? We  are 
apparently  awaiting  the  election  of  a thoroughly  demo- 
cratic Assembly,  the  worthy  inheritors  of  the  Constituent, 
which  shall  confiscate  the  whole  remaining  property  of 
the  church,  and  withdraw  the  miserable  pittance  which 
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they  have  allowed  instead  of  its  once  magnificent  endow-  chap. 
ments.  *' 

“ A proprietary  clergy,  the  grand  object  of  terror  to  l^7- 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seems  to  be  Concluded, 
equally  the  object  of  dread  to  the  statesmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth. They  lay  their  plans  with  more  skill,  disguise 
their  motives  with  more  address,  embody  their  measures 
in  a less  revolting  form  ; but  their  object  is  the  same. 

That  object  is  to  render  the  clergy  entirely  destitute  of 
property,  and  dependant  for  their  subsistence  on  the  votes 
of  the  Chamber.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  our  proprietary 
clergy  that  we  owe  the  greatest  blessings  we  possess — the 
fertility  of  our  fields,  and  the  example  of  a vigilant  and 
paternal  administration.  Is  it  to  favour  agriculture,  that 
great  branch  of  industry,  the  interests  of  which  are 
incessantly  invoked  and  incessantly  betrayed,  that  this 
measure  is  adopted  ? It  would  seem  that  our  rulers  take 
a pleasure  in  consummating  its  ruin,  by  furnishing  fresh 
fuel  to  the  flame  which,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  has 
never  ceased  to  consume  it — that  is,  the  infinite  subdivi- 
sion of  properties.  Now  that  levelling  fury  is  carried  to 
such  a length  that  it  is  desired  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  woods 
which  the  Revolution  itself,  in  the  midst  of  its  furies  and 
its  extravagances,  has  let  untouched.  Despite  the  universal 
complaints  on  tho  state  of  our  fields,  supported  by  a thou- 
sand reasons,  by  a thousand  facts,  our  present  enlightened 
friends  of  agriculture  propose  to  level  with  the  ground 
those  ancient  forests  which  adorn  our  hills,  shelter  our 
plains,  and  constitute  the  solo  fuel  of  our  people.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  an  age  boasting  its  intelligence  and  its 
wisdom  to  accomplish  the  prediction  of  Sully,  that  France 
would  one  day  perish  for  want  of  woods.  Pagan  super- 
stition has  for  useful  purposes  clothed  these  woods  with 
superstitious  reverence,  to  save  them  from  the  cupidity  of  ^ 

the  spoiler;1  but  we,  who  pay  so  little  respect  to  the  it>i. 

laws  of  the  living  God,  we  insult  alike  the  wisdom  of  the 
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ancients  and  the  foresight  of  our  ancestors,  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a sinking  fund,  destined  to  afford  food 
for  speculation  on  compound  interest,  the  worthy  bequest 
of  an  age  of  revolutions.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  M.  Camille 
Jourdan,  M.  Courvoisier,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  : 
“ There  is  au  essential  difference  between  the  property  of 
an  incorporation,  and  the  property  of  an  individual  which 
descends  to  his  heirs.  The  jurisprudence  of  every  country 
has  recognised  this  distinction  ; and  it  is  founded  on  the 
obvious  consideration  that  the  heirs  of  an  individual  are 
known  and  designed  by  law,  and  therefore  there  is  au 
obvious  injustice  done  to  them  if  they  are  deprived  of 
their  inheritance ; but  no  man  can  say  who  are  to  be  the 
successors  of  an  incorporation,  and  therefore  no  one  can 
say  he  is  injured  by  its  property  being  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  State.  The  pretensions  now  openly  put 
forth  by  the  clergy,  and  sought  to  be  embodied  in  these 
enactments,  clearly  reveal  the  ambition  of  that  aspiring 
body  ; and  their  determination,  at  all  hazards,  to  regain 
that  opulence  and  political  power  which  they  once  pos- 
sessed, and  so  much  abused.  Such  an  attempt,  made  in 
this  age,  is  a greater  absurdity  than  the  worst  extrava- 
gances of  the  Revolution  ; it  is  more  calculated  to  inflict 
a wound  on  religion  itself  than  the  efforts  of  its  worst 
enemies.  For  what  object  is  the  sacrifice  of  these  woods, 
of  which  so  much  is  said,  required  1 Is  it  not  to  liberate 
our  soil  from  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  to  emancipate 
our  citadels  from  his  hands  ? Is  it  to  withhold  such  a 
blessing  from  France  that  so  great  an  effort  is  now  made 
to  prevent  any  part  of  the  woods  of  the  church  from  being 
alienated  for  their  redemption  ? 

“ What  signify,  in  so  grave  a discussion,  and  when  such 
weighty  interests  are  at  stake,  the  frivolous  lamentations 
of  our  adversaries  on  the  hardship  of  being  deprived  of 
the  many  recreations  afforded  by  our  forests  ; on  behold- 
ing the  trees  fall  which  have  sheltered  our  infancy,  on 
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their  loss  as  depriving  us  of  splendid  appanages  ? Their  chap. 

hearts  appear  to  have  contracted  for  those  noble  trees  a 

sort  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm — one  of  them  has  even  gone  1817‘ 
so  far  as  to  enter  into  a pathetic  dialogue.  The  oak 
which  enclosed  the  soul  of  Clorinda  did  not  draw  more 
tears  from  Tancredi,  when  prepared  to  strike  it,  than 
our  menaced  forests  have  caused  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of 
M.  Piet,  in  the  course  of  the  speech  which  evinced  that 
singular  species  of  sensibility.  To  answer  all  that,  is  to 
say  that  it  would  be  very  allowable  and  very  agreeable 
to  abandon  ourselves  to  all  these  fantasies,  for  trees,  for 
gardens,  for  palaces,  if  our  fortune  would  admit  of  it ; 
bnt  that  when  bankruptcy  threatens  us,  the  best  direc- 
tion which  even  the  most  poetical  imagination  can  take — 
the  best  measure  which  this  most  chivalrous  sensibility , Monitenr 
can  adopt — is  to  endeavour  to  pay  our  debts  not  only  ^ 
by  abandoning  all  useless  superfluities,  but  even  by  re-  »•  iui,  ij 
trenching  some  of  our  most  cherished  long-established  isf.‘ 
necessities.” 1 

Upon  this  debate  the  Chamber,  by  a large  majority, 
supported  both  the  propositions  of  Government — that  is,  Rewit'of 
they  admitted  legal  donations  or  bequests  of  property  to  thedeUto- 
the  church,  provided  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  King  ; 
and  they  voted  the  alienation  of  woods  belonging  to  the 
church  to  the  extent  of  20,000,000  francs,  (£800,000). 

As  an  increased  grant  of  4,000,000  francs  (£160,000) 
was  voted  to  the  clergy,  there  was  no  injury  done  to  the 
church  in  the  mean  time ; but  the  debates,  nevertheless, 
are  valuable,  as  bearing  on  a great  question  of  state  prin- 
ciple of  lasting  interest  to  mankind,  and  illustrating  the 
indomitable  firmness,  strong  vitality,  and  aspiring  dispo-  *c»Pj  »■ 
sition  of  that  church  which  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  L»c’.ii.i67. 
entirely  crushed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.2 

As  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  now  decidedly  libe- 
ral, and  the  majority  of  the  Ministry  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  Government  felt  the  necessity  of  making  it  en- 
tirely so,  and  rooting  out  of  the  Cabinet  the  last  remains 
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chap,  of  that  Royalist  party,  of  which,  in  the  first  instance,  it 

— had  been  almost  entirely  composed.  The  first  change 

1®*7-  was  made  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  in  which  M.  Du- 
Modiiica-  bouchazewas  supplanted  by  Marshal  Gouvion  de  St  Cyr, 
Ministry.0  whose  great  abilities,  as  well  as  popularity  with  the  impe- 
nd.1'’ rial  veterans,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  proper  per- 
son to  carry  into  execution  the  important  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  army  which  were  in  contemplation. 
The  appointment  of  St  Cyr  to  the  ministry  of  marine, 
accordingly,  was  only  temporary  ; and  ere  long  a royal 
ordinance  appeared,  appointing  Gouvion  St  Cyr  to  the 
ministry  at  war  and  Count  Mole  to  that  of  tho  marine. 
This  was  a material  change  ; for  both  the  dismissed  minis- 
ters belonged  to  the  Royalist  party,  and  the  Duke  de 
Feltre  was  one  of  their  ablest  and  staunchest  supporters. 
All  the  pure  Royalists  were  now  rooted  out  of  the 
Cabinet ; its  composition  had  become  entirely  Liberal  or 
Doctrinaire,  and  in  complete  accordance  with  the  majority 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Of  its  w'hole  original  mem- 
bers, the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  MM.  Decazes  and  Corvetto, 
alone  remained  in  it ; aud  they,  either  from  necessity  or 
conviction,  had  embraced  in  their  full  extent  the  Liberal 
doctrines.  Things  were  advancing  swiftly  in  their  natural 
course.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  coup  d’etat  of  5th  Sep- 
>c*Pv  lemher  1816  was  producing  its  unavoidable  fruits — it 
193,  m was  either  to  prove  the  salvation  or  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy.1 

40  Count  Mol£,  who  was  now  for  the  first  time  admitted 
Biography  into  the  Cabinet,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
ter  of  Count  the  Restoration.  He  enjoyed,  in  a very  high  degree,  the 
confidence  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ; and  his  adminis- 
trative talents  fully  justified  his  predilection.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a firm  and  energetic  mind,  he  had  been 
early  thrown  into  the  school  of  Napoleon  ; but  even  the 
ascendant  of  that  great  man  had  not  been  able  to  modify 
the  strong  mould  and  distinctive  marks  of  his  character. 
He  was  better  fitted  to  direct  than  to  obey — to  commu- 
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nicate  than  to  receive  impressions.  No  one  in  his  grade  chap. 

possessed  in  a higher  degree  the  confidence  of  Napoleon; 1_ 

and  in  the  evening  conversations  in  which  the  Emperor  18l7‘ 
took  such  delight,  and  in  which  the  talents  of  Camba- 
cdr^s,  Monge,  Portalis,  and  M.  de  Fontanes,  shone  forth 
with  so  much  lustre,  he  bore  a more  distinguished  part. 

Had  he  possessed,  with  these  brilliant  qualities,  perseve- 
rance and  patience  equal  to  his  energy  and  determina- 
tion, he  would  have  been  a first-rate  statesman.  But  the 
defect  of  his  character  was  a want,  not  of  resolution,  but 
of  endurance  ; he  was  easily  disconcerted,  and  frequently , nio? 
led  to  abandon  the  most  important  objects,  and  even  Unw.8nP., 
retire  into  private  life,  rather  than  exert  the  resolute  £xi».  ifih 
perseverance  which  so  often,  by  wrestling  with  difficulties,  i.*£'v' 
overcomes  them.1 

Marshal  Gouvion  de  St  Cyr  was  one  of  those 
celebrated  characters  of  the  Empire  whose  name  it  is  Gouvion 
impossible  to  hear  without  a thrill  of  emotion.  No  one  dc  St C jr’ 
acquainted  with  the  annals  of  those  memorable  years 
need  be  told  of  his  achievements.  On  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle,  in  Catalonia  and  Saxony,  he  was  equally 
distinguished  ; and  the  military  works  he  has  left  on 
those  campaigns  are  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  monu- 
ments which  remain  of  the  astonishing  talent  and  energy 
with  which  they  were  conducted.  He  was  a decided 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  therefore  eminently  qualified  to 
carry  through  the  great  task  to  which  he  was  destined 
by  the  Government — that  of  remodelling  and  popularising 
the  army.  This  had  now  become  in  a manner  a matter 
of  necessity  ; for,  as  there  was  now  a fair  prospect  of  the 
allied  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the  frontier  fortresses, 
the  Government  would  be  left  to  its  own  resources,  and 
could  not  expect  either  to  maintain  its  existence  or  inde- 
pendence but  by  the  support  of  its  own  subjects.  St 
Cyr  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  ; and  he  never  got 
over  the  strong  impression  in  favour  of  public  freedom 
then  made  on  his  mind.  But  he  was  an  honest  and 
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chap,  upright  man ; he  was  attached,  like  so  many  others,  to 
Y1'  the  popular  party,  because  he,  in  truth,  believed  it  to  bo 
1817,  the  only  true  foundation  of  constitutional  freedom  or 
social  happiness.  In  command,  he  was  a strict  disciplin- 
arian, as  persons  of  these  principles  generally  are,  and 
rigid  in  exacting  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the 
officers ; but  he  was  beloved  by  the  private  men,  for 
whose  interests  and  comforts  he  was  always  ready  to 
exert  himself.  His  appointment  to  the  important  situa- 
tion of  War  Minister  was  therefore  a very  important 
step,  and  regarded  as  such  by  both  parties.  The  Napo- 
leonists  and  Democrats  hailed  it  as  an  indication  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Court  to  throw  itself  in  sincerity  and 
good  faith  on  the  nation,  and,  casting  away  foreign  in- 
fluence, to  resume  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  Euro- 
i c.P  r Pean  police8  ! the  Royalists  regarded  it  as  a step  which 
Biog^univ  probably  be  irrevocable  in  the  overturning  of  the 

twestcyrl  monarchy.  The  Count  d’ Artois  said  that,  since  the  King 
isT  was  determined  to  destroy  himself,  he  might  do  so,  and 
that  he  would  look  out  for  his  own  interests.1 

The  elections  of  1817  for  the  fifth  of  the  Chamber, 
The  ei«-  who  by  lot  vacated  their  seats,  and  were  replaced  by 
i8i7.of  new  members,  were  conducted  peaceably,  and  without 

any  external  tumult ; but  their  importance  was  not  on 
that  account  less  generally  felt,  and  it  was  already  fore- 
seen by  both  parties,  that,  in  its  ultimate  results,  the  new 
electoral  law  would  prove  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
monarchy.  Eight  new  deputies  were  to  be  returned  for 
Paris  ; they  were  all  elected  from  the  Liberal  ranks,  and 
more  than  a half  were  democrats,  hostile  even  to  the 
present  Liberal  government.  MM.  Lafitte,  Delessert, 
Roy,  and  Casimir  Perier,  were  among  the  returned  ; not 
one  Royalist  was  to  be  found  in  the  number.  Upon  the 
whole,  although,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  results  were 
various,  and  success  apparently  nearly  balanced,  yet  the 
Royalists  sensibly  lost  ground,  and  the  extreme  Republi- 
cans gained  it.  Government  might  congratulate  them- 
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selves  upon  the  defeat  of  the  three  known  leaders  of  the  chap. 

republicans,  MM.  Lafayette,  Manuel,  and  Benjamin  Con-  1 — 

stant ; but  they  experienced  a bitter  alloy  in  seeing  three  1818' 
extreme  Liberals,  Dupont  de  l’Eure,  Ckauvelin,  and  Be- 
guin,  admitted  to  the  legislature.  The  Royalists,  who 
were  generally  defeated,  loudly  declaimed  against  an  elec- 
toral law  which  excluded  from  the  King’s  service  his 
most  faithful  servants,  and  predicted  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy  from  its  effects.  The  Doctrinaires,  who  had 
introduced  that  law,  began  in  secret  to  dread  its  effects, 
but  still  in  public  defended  it,  and  flattered  themselves , t .. 
that,  though  in  power,  and  exposed  to  the  obloquy  of  iws 
office,  they  would  be  able  to  contend  successfully  in  the  22I.' T’ 
elections  with  their  democratic  rivals.1 


But  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  such  ^ 
that  the  democratic  party,  however  much  in  reality  suuof 
inclined  to  overturn  the  monarchy  and  revert  to  a re-  opinion, 
publican  form  of  government,  were  constrained  to  be 
circumspect  in  their  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Treasury,  and  the  enormous  weekly 
contributions  which  were  paid  to  the  allied  powers,  the 
nation  generally  was  rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity. 

The  wretched  harvest  of  1816  had  been  succeeded  by 
one  in  1817  which,  although  still  below  an  average,  was 


greatly  better  than  that  which  had  preceded  it ; and  the 
blessed  effects  of  peace  and  tranquillity  appeared  in  a 
general,  and,  for  so  short  a time,  surprising  revival  of  in- 
dustry and  increase  of  opulence.  Paris,  especially,  had 
already  attained  an  unprecedented  degree  of  prosperity. 
Strangers  arrived  from  all  quarters  to  visit  its  monu- 


ments, its  theatres,  its  galleries  ; its  pleasures  attracted 
the  young,  its  historical  interest  and  objects  of  art  the 
middle-aged  and  reflecting.  Those  who  had  visited  it 
in  1814  or  1815  and  returned  again  in  1818 — among 
whom  the  author  may  include  himself — were  astonished 
at  the  unmistakable  marks  of  prosperity  which  were  to 
be  seen  on  all  sides.  Splendid  streets  had  arisen  or 
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were  in  progress  in  many  quarters  ; the  Boulevards,  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Champs  Elvstjes,  breathed, 
even  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  air  of  happiness  and  joy  ; 
the  streets  were  filled  with  elegant  equipages  ; while  the 
increasing  brilliancy  of  the  shops,  and  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  dresses  of  the  women,  proved  that  the  bourgeois 
class  shared  in  their  full  proportion  of  the  general  afflu- 
euce  and  prosperity  which  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
the  immense  concourse  of  strangers  had  brought  upon 
the  metropolis.  Among  these  strangers,  the  Russians 
and  the  English  were  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
eagerness  after  works  of  art  which  they  exhibited,  and 
the  immense  sums  which  they  spent.  These  sums,  in- 
deed, were  so  great  as  much  to  exceed  the  heavy  weekly 
payments  which  the  French  were  still  compelled  to  make 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  ; and,  like  the 
Greeks  of  old,  they  might  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  they  had  established  a more  desirable  as- 
cendant than  that  of  conquest  over  the  minds  of  their 
conquerors ; and  that,  if  they  paid  tribute  to  the  rude 
barbarians  of  the  North,  they  received  a homage  more 
lasting  and  flattering  in  the  influence  of  their  acknow- 
ledged superiority  in  taste  and  art.1 

In  presence  of  so  much  material  prosperity,  and  with 
the  happy  prospect  of  soon  obtaining  a definitive  liqui- 
dation of  their  debts,  and  evacuation  of  their  territory 
by  the  allied  powers,  the  Liberal  party  did  not  venture 
openly  to  attack  the  government  of  the  Bourbons.  Too 
many  real  interests  had  flourished,  too  much  undoubted 
prosperity  prevailed,  to  admit  of  this  being  done  at  the 
moment,  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  they  were  not, 
on  that  account,  the  less  determined  nor  the  less  able 
and  energetic  in  the  policy  which  they  pursued.  They 
prepared  the  ground  for  future  operations  by  every  means 
which  prudence  could  suggest,  or  talent  carry  into  effect. 
The  press  was  the  great  engine  of  which  they  made  use 
to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  disseminate  those  alarms. 
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or  inculcate  those  principles,  which  might,  at  some  future  chap. 

period,  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Decla-  

mations  against  the  ambition  of  priests  and  the  intrigues  18lu' 
of  the  Jesuits;  alarms  insidiously  spread  as  to  the  resump- 
tion of  the  church  property  and  the  dispossessing  of  the 
holders  of  national  domains  ; eloquent  eulogies  on  the 
glories  of  the  Empire,  and  the  boundless  career  of  fame 
and  fortune  then  open  to  every  Frenchman,  formed  the 
staple  of  their  compositions.  By  a skilful  use  of  these 
topics,  and  no  small  ability  in  the  handling  of  them,  they 
succeeded  in  attracting  to  their  standard  the  large  bour- 
geois class,  who,  in  towns  especially,  are  for  the  most  part 
envious  of  Government,  and  desirous  of  humbling  it ; and  , Cip  y 
it  soon  appeared  that,  on  every  successive  election,  the  229.  '-;fi ; 
great  majority  of  this  portion  of  society  would  vote  for  is-i. 
the  Liberal  candidate.1 

The  partisans  of  the  Orleans  family  still  formed  a ^ 
considerable  party,  which  was  held  firmly  together  by  Thebriean- 
the  skill  and  riches  of  their  chief,  and  the  chances  of lsta' 
eventually  succeeding  to  the  throne  which  were  evidently 
open  to  him  in  the  divided  state  of  the  public  mind. 

Part  of  the  immense  estates  of  the  family  had,  with  per- 
haps imprudent  generosity,  been  restored  to  them  by 
Louis  ; he  hoped  to  attach  them  by  this  act  of  liberality ; 
but,  although  acts  of  kindness  may  sometimes  conciliate 
an  enemy,  they  seldom  have  any  other  effect  but  that  of 
augmenting  the  alienation  of  a rival.  It  is  the  mortifi- 
cation to  self-love  which  arises  from  being  indebted  to 
one  whom  it  is  desired  to  supplant  which  has  this  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  however — who  was  gifted  with 
uncommon  penetration  and  powers  of  mind,  and  whose 
eventful  career  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  secret 
designs  of  all  the  parties  in  the  State — was  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  still  greater 
embarrassments  he  would  encounter  if  he  were  to  succeed 
to  the  throne.  “ I am  too  much  a Bourbon,”  said  he, 

“ for  the  one,  and  not  enough  for  the  other,” — a very 
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just  observation,  on  which  his  future  eventful  career 
affords  a striking  commentary.  Thus  the  different  parties 
arrayed  against  the  Government  were  held  to  their  respec- 
tive banners  rather  by  a vague  hope  for  the  future  thau 
any  definite  projects  for  the  present ; and  the  only  point 
on  which  they  were  all  united,  and  to  which  their  imme- 
diate endeavours  tended,  was  that  of  resisting  the  mea- 
sures, and  augmenting  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
unpopularity,  of  the  Bourbons.1 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  had  been  60  de- 
f cidedly  Liberal,  that  Ministers  felt  the  necessity  of  both 
' conciliating  the  Chambers  and  disarming  their  opponents 
by  bringing  forward  measures  in  the  interest,  and  likely 
to  secure  the  suffrages,  of  the  majority.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  these  was  the  law  of  recruiting  for  the 
supply  and  future  establishment  of  the  army.  This  had 
now  become  a matter  of  necessity,  for  the  negotiations 
with  the  allied  powers  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory  would  take  place  at  an  earlier 
period  than  was  originally  contemplated,  and  the  pre- 
sent strength  of  the  army  was  not  such  as  to  enable  the 
Government  to  stand  alone,  or  maintain  its  position  as  an 
independent  power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no 
small  difficulties  in  the  way  of  augmenting  it.  The  ral- 
lying-cry  of  the  Bourbons,  when  they  returned  to  France 
in  1814,  had  been, — “ Plus  de  Conscription!"  and  it 
was  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  that  mode  of  filling  the 
ranks  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  people  to  support  Napoleon  in  the  later  years  of  the 
war  which  had  occasioned  his  fall.  The  army  had  been 
recruited  hitherto,  since  the  peace,  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment ; but  that  method  brought  a great  number  of  loose 
characters  about  the  royal  standards,  and  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  prove  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  extended  force  which  would  become  necessary 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conscription  brought  forth  the  very  flower  of 
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the  entire  population ; but  it  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  chap. 

unpopular,  it  invoked  a breach  of  the  royal  word,  and  it I — 

could  not,  it  was  well  known,  be  re-established  without  1S18' 
that  progressive  rise  of  privates  to  the  rank  of  officers 
which  was  the  great  alleviation  of  its  bitterness  to  the 
people,  and  was  so  direct  an  expression  of  the  desires  of 
the  Revolution.  This  filling  up  of  commissions  from  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiers  might  be  extremely  agreeable  to 
them,  and  so  far  obviate  the  objections  to  this  mode  of 
recruiting  the  army  ; but  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  itj^^U- 
might  ultimately  place  the  armed  force  in  the  hands  *>•  ’ 
of  those  upon  whom,  in  a crisis,  no  reliance  could  be  152. 
placed.1 

In  a question  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  the  ^ 
Government  adopted  the  course  usually  followed  in  such  Th.  i»‘w  of 
cases  ; they  brought  in  a measure  in  harmony  with  the 
inclination  of  the  majority  of  the  legislature.  M.  Gouvion 
St  Cyr,  in  a very  able  report,  unfolded  both  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  details  of  the  proposed  project.  “ All 
modes  of  recruiting,”  said  he,  “ reduce  themselves  to  two 
— voluntary  enrolment  and  compulsory  service  ; the  latter 
will  not  be  called  into  operation  unless  the  first  shall 
prove  insufficient.  The  complement  of  the  legions  is  fixed 
at  150,000  men  ; the  number  required  yearly  is  40,000. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  to  be  divided  into  three 
heads  : those  concerning  the  levying,  the  legionary  vete- 
rans, and  the  promotion.  The  first  are  mainly  founded 
on  the  old  laws  of  the  conscription — softened,  however, 
in  every  particular  in  which  it  was  practicable.  The 
regulations  concerning  the  legionary  veterans  are  based 
on  the  principle  that,  in  a free  State,  every  man  is  bound 
to  render  service  to  maintain  the  independence  of  his 
country.  Those  regarding  promotion,  on  the  principle 
that,  as  a compensation  for  the  sacrifices  thus  imposed 
upon  the  people,  a regular  and  invariable  system  of  pro- 
motion should  be  established  in  the  army  ; that,  beginning 
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chap,  from  the  ranks,  it  should  ascend  to  the  highest  grades  ; 

! that  the  regulations  on  this  subject  should  have  the  fixity 

■ lu'port'ie  a'1(l  the  recompenses  should  bo  as  widespread  as 

m.  <iouvion  the  services,  so  that  the  common  soldier  might  have  the 

St  Cyr,  Mo-  _ . . ° , 

niteur,  Jan.  prospect  of  arriving  at  any  rank,  any  employment,  with- 
i « nt ; cap.  out  any  limit,  or  any  other  title  but  his  talents  or  his 

v.  2/  ti,  277.  servjces  ”l 

A law  fraught  with  such  momentous,  and  it  might  be 
Argument  irreparable  consequences,  called  forth,  as  well  it  might, 
“rZS-n.  animated  debates  in  both  Chambers.  On  the  one  hand, 
uisteri. M‘"  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  by  MM.  Cour- 
voisier  and  Royer-Collard : “ The  proposed  law  differs 
from  the  conscription  in  the  most  essential  particular, 
for  it  fixes  the  maximum  of  the  levy,  whereas  the  main 
grievance  of  Napoleon’s  system  consisted  in  this,  that 
nothing  was  fixed  absolutely  ; no  amount  of  sacrifices 
secured  the  country  against  fresh  demands.  Under  the 
monarchy,  although  voluntary  recruiting  was  as  much  as 
possible  encouraged,  government  never  lost  hold  of  the 
important  right  of  forced  enrolment  : tho  militia  was 
constantly  raised  by  levy  ; in  remoter  times  the  Ban  and 
Arriere  Ban  were  called  forth.  Forced  levies  were  re- 
peatedly had  recourse  to  during  the  long  and  disastrous 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Look  at  England,  that  model  of 
representative  government ; does  it  not  make  use,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  of  compulsory  service  I What  else  is  the 
press,  which  mans  the  fleet  which  has  given  her  the  em- 
pire of  the  waves  1 Look  around  you  in  Europe,  and  you 
will  see  armies  everywhere  maintained  by  forced  enrol- 
ments, which  latterly  have  been  pushed  to  a length  that 
apparently  knows  no  limits.  Is  it  fitting  for  us,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  powerful  neighbours,  decorated  with 
so  much  glory,  the  object  of  such  inextinguishable  animo- 
sities, to  rely  for  our  defence  only  on  the  shadow  of  an 
army  1 Are  we  prepared  to  descend  from  the  summits 
of  military  fame,  to  the  condition  and  the  reputation  of  a 
second-rate  power  1 We  have  still  within  ourselves  the 
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elements  of  a military  force  capable  of  securing  for  ever  chap. 
the  independence  of  our  country ; shall  we  let  them  * ' 
wither  away  for  want  of  employment  1 Our  misfortuues  1818- 
have  not  deprived  us  of  the  right  to  be  proud,  but  they 
have  imposed  upon  us  tho  duty  of  being  vigilant.  Cast 
your  eyes  on  our  frontiers,  on  the  garrisons  of  our  cita- 
dels, and  say  if  this  is  the  time  to  slumber  at  our  posts  ? 

We  are  accused  of  betraying  the  royal  authority  when, 
if  we  acted  otherwise,  we  should  be  betraying  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  ; and  the  King,  by  surrendering 
that  of  his  prerogative,  has  given  a noble  example  of 
what  the  duty  of  his  situation  requires,  the  love  of  his 
people  can  effect. 

“ The  reserve  of  veterans  which  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  name  of  ‘ legionary  veterans,’  is  a measure  Co»tma«d. 
at  once  called  for  by  necessity,  and  justified  by  every 
noble  and  honourable  feeling.  We  have  to  consider,  in 
approaching  this  subject,  if  we  shall  again  call  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  the  soldiers  who  have  created  its 
glory,  or  if  we  shall  for  ever  stigmatise  them  as  dangerous 
to  its  repose.  Such  a declaration  would  bo  at  once  • 
rigorous  and  unjust,  for  our  soldiers  were  admirable  in 
the  day  of  battlo,  aud  indefatigable  ardour  animated  and 
heroic  patience  sustained  them  ; never  have  they  ceased 
to  feel  that  they  owed  their  life  to  the  safety  of  France ; 
and  when  they  retired  from  their  standards  they  were 
still  prepared  to  offer  to  them  immense  treasures  of  force 
and  bravery.  Is  it  fitting  that  France  should  renounce 
the  privilege  of  demanding  them  1 Is  it  fitting  she 
should  cease  to  pride  herself  on  those  whom  Europe  is 
never  weary  of  admiring  1 No  ! the  thing  is  impossible  ; 
our  safety  is  not  placed  in  the  oblivion  of  such  services, 
in  the  distrust  of  such  courage,  in  tho  abandonment  of 
so  secure  a rampart.  Empires  are  not  founded  on  dis- 
trust. The  King  knows  it ; the  King  wishes  that  there 
should  not  exist  in  France  a single  national  force  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  a single  generous  sentiment  of 
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chap,  -which  he  has  not  made  the  conquest.  Our  soldiers  hare 

^ expiated  much,  for  they  hare  suffered  much ; breathes 

1BI8-  there  the  man  who  would  still  repel  them  1 
so  “We  must  say  to  those  whom  the  phantom  of  the 
C'onclad«d.  old  army  terrifies,  that  their  prejudices  are  unjust,  their 
alarms  without  foundation,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  dread  of  imaginary  perils  may  induce 
real  danger.  After  a crisis  such  as  we  are  emerging  from, 
for  evils  such  as  we  have  endured  there  is  but  one  re- 
medy— and  that  is  oblivion.  It  is  oblivion  alone  which 
can  heal  the  wounds  of  a State  so  long  and  violently 
agitated.  Whoever  refuses  to  sacrifice  to  oblivion  pre- 
pares new  tempests.  What  Frenchman  has  not  need  of 
oblivion,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his  family,  his 
i Monitor,  brothers,  his  children  1 Error  has  been  in  all  camps, 
^“i8ui“d  within  all  walls,  without  all  walls,  under  all  banners. 
i*54  G9irt'  Our  country  has  often  seen  rebels  in  both  armies.  All 
Sf-  l^9,  us  ^ave  fau^ts  more  or  l®3®  grave  to  expiate  ; and  the 
ii.  lb,  192.  King  has  given  the  best  proof  that  he  knows  how  to  reign 
by  his  knowing  how  to  forgive.”1 
s)  The  last  words,  pronounced  in  a most  emphatic  man- 
Argumcni  ner  by  the  Minister  at  War,  produced  a prodigious  im- 
»uic  bj t,:r  pression  both  in  the  Chamber  and  over  France.  They 
R°3rU"u'  spoke  too  strongly  to  the  most  powerful  passions  ot 
the  people  not  to  excite  a universal  enthusiasm.  They 
penetrated  alike  the  camps,  the  towns,  and  the  cottages  ; 
already  the  words  were  heard  in  the  streets,  “ the  Grand 
Army  still  exists.”  But  the  Royalists  were  not  discour- 
aged ; and,  without  directly  running  counter  to  these 
noble  and  popular  sentiments,  they  rested  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  measure  chiefly  on  its  tendency  to  despoil 
the  Crown  of  the  most  important  part  of  its  prerogative, 
that  of  appointing  officers  to  the  army,  and  to  establish 
an  armed  force  which  could  not  be  relied  on,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  support  its  authority.  “ The  proposed 
law,”  said  MM.  de  Vill&e,  de  Chateaubriand,  and  Sala- 
berry,  “ will  renew  what  was  most  odious  and  oppressive 
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under  the  Imperial  regime — the  forced  levying  of  men  by  chap. 
the  conscription.  Such  a measure  is  repugnant  to  every  Y1~ 
idea  of  a tempered  constitution  or  real  freedom  ; it  is  un-  181  *• 
known  in  England,  where  compulsory  enrolment  is  toler- 
ated only  in  time  of  war,  and  then  only  for  the  militia, 
which  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country  but  with  its  own 
consent.  Other  kings  have  known  how  to  conquer  pro- 
vinces, resist  formidable  leagues,  with  the  aid  of  voluntary 
enrolment ; are  we  less  powerful  than  they  1 The  con- 
scription is  the  scourge  of  every  country,  but,  above  all, 
of  an  agricultural  one  ; for  what  can  replace  the  robust 
arms  which  are  torn  from  the  plough  ? It  leaves,  as  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Empire,  none  to  conduct  cultivation 
but  widows  and  orphans.  Why  make  such  a display  of 
hostile  intentions  at  this  time  1 Is  it  desired  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  the  Sovereigns,  to  make  them  call  to  mind 
the  exploits  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  dream  of  a second 
Waterloo  ? Is  legitimacy  so  very  firmly  established,  that 
it  can  with  safety  be  abandoned  to  those  who  have  so 
recently  shown  themselves  its  bitterest  enemies  1 On 
the  other  hand,  why  oblige  the  veterans  to  come  forth 
from  their  retreats,  and  persecute  them  by  a compulsory 
service,  under  a government  which  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  they  are  for  ever  severed  from  in  their 
hearts  ? 

“ * Promotion,  promotion ! ’ These  are  the  magic  words  jo 
which  are  presented  as  the  soul  of  the  new  law,  as  the  Contum«d. 
secret  destined  to  procure  for  us  the  restoration  of  our 
perilous  glory.  Promotion  indeed ! is  it  already  for- 
gotten that  frenzy  was  substituted  for  the  noble  sentiment 
of  patriotism  in  the  young  etives  of  Napoleon,  and  that 
to  it  are  entirely  to  be  ascribed  the  disasters  of  the 
Hundred  Days  ? How  is  it  proposed  to  regulate  this 
promotion  \ Why,  by  despoiling  the  King  of  what  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  royal  prerogative — the  appointment 
of  officers  to  the  armed  force ! The  charter  expressly 
secures  this  important  power  to  the  King ; aud  now  the 
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Concluded. 


i Mon  i tear, 
Jan.  15, 
1818;  Ann. 
Hist  i.  70, 
7*2;  Cap.  v. 
278,279; 
Lnc.  ii.  188, 
190. 


54. 

The  bill  is 
pussed  into 
a law. 


authors  of  the  ordinance  of  5th  September,  who  were  so 
loud  in  their  assertion  of  the  principle  that  not  an  iota 
of  the  charter  should  be  changed,  openly  violate  it,  in 
order  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  a party  the  sworn  enemies 
of  legitimacy,  and  in  order  to  humiliate  the  rural  noblesse, 
who  are  tho  best  supporters  of  the  throne! 

“ It  is  not  the  law  as  a military  institution  which  wc 
are  to  consider.  Possibly,  in  that  view,  it  may  be  open 
to  very  few  objections.  It  is  its  spirit,  its  tendency,  that 
we  are  to  consider.  Its  tendency  in  this  view  is  perfectly 
plain — it  is  anti-monarchical.  All  its  clauses  are  con- 
ceived in  this  spirit,  that  the  impulsion  and  tho  movement 
shall  no  longer  proceed  from  the  throne.  Under  the 
monarchy,  on  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
that  all  judicial  appointments  and  authority  flowed  from 
the  throne,  so  the  army,  essentially  obedient,  recognised 
no  other  but  the  Sovereign.  It  was  his  name,  and  his 
alone,  which  it  bore  on  its  arms,  on  its  standards.  The 
proposed  law  alters  this  entirely,  for  it  takes  the  nomina- 
tion and  promotion  of  officers  from  the  King  ; it  violates 
the  charter,  which  expressly  recognises  that  privilege  as 
residing  on  him  : the  formation  of  veteran  legions  is  no- 
thing but  a decisive  concession  to  those  who  have  never 
ceased,  and  will  never  cease,  to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  charter.  There  exists  a flagrant 
conspiracy  against  both.  The  coup  d'btat  of  September 
5 has  rendered  it  omnipotent  in  civil  matters,  the  present 
law  will  do  the  same  with  military.  There  was  wanting 
to  the  Genius  of  Evil  nothing  but  an  army ; when  he 
has  obtained  one,  he  will  seat  himself  on  the  ruins  of  a 
throne,  at  the  foot  of  which  fidelity  and  honour  will  fall 
in  vain,  too  late  recalled,  too  late  appreciated.”1 

Various  amendments  were  proposed,  and  some  carried, 
in  both  Chambers : but  they  related  only  to  matters  of 
detail,  which  were  worked  out  with  extreme  care.  The 
principle  of  the  law  was  too  strongly  intrenched  in  tho 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies  to  be  shaken  ; and  although  a majority  of  the  chap. 

Peers  were  inclined  to  the  other  side,  the  influence  of - — 

Ministers,  and  the  personal  solicitations  of  the  King,  ob-  1818‘ 
tained  for  it  success.  On  the  final  division,  the  law  passed 
the  Deputies  by  a majority  of  55 — the  numbers  being 
147  to  92.  In  the  Peers,  the  majority  was  less  consi- 
derable— the  numbers  being  96  to  74.  Thus  passed  this 
bill,  which  has  ever  since  continued  the  charter  of  the 
French  army,  and  has  been  successively  adopted  by  all 
the  governments  which  have  succeeded  to  its  direction. 


Its  consequences  were  great — it  may  be  said  decisive — 
on  the  future  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  important  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  French  army — fraught,  as  the  event  proved,  with 
such  momentous  consequences — was  carried  through  in 
presence  of  the  European  ambassadors,  and  with  their 
armies  still  occupying  the  French  citadels;  and  there  was 
as  much  truth  as  eloquence  in  the  last  speech  of  the 
Minister  at  War  on  the  subject — “It  is  a spectacle  unique  ■ 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  behold  a free  and  national  niteur,’  Feb. 

.....  . „ 5,  and  Mar. 

government  discussing  its  military  system  in  presence  or  »,  isxs. 
the  armies  of  Europe,  still  encamped  on  its  territory.” 1 * 


This  was  the  great  and  decisive  measure  of  the  session.  ^ 
When  this  important  victory  was  gained  by  the  popular  regard- 
party,  the  lesser  successes  followed  as  a matter  of  course,  b^orth* 


The  principal  remaining  struggle  took  place  on  the  law  pt*ss‘ 


proposed  by  Government  in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the 


press.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  on  this  subject,  brought 


forward  by  M.  Pasquier,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  were 
these  : The  author  of  every  writing  published  in  France 
was  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  its  contents ; if  the 
author  was  unknown,  the  publisher ; and  minute  regula- 
tions were  laid  down  for  the  seizure  of  works  of  an  inflam- 


matory tendency,  and  leading  to  revolt ; aud  no  journals 
or  periodical  works  were  to  appear,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  censorship,  before  the  1st  January  1821. 
This  certainly  was  very  far  from  being  the  liberty  of  the 
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chap,  press,  but  still  it  was  a step  towards  it,  and  indicated  an 
Y1~  intention  on  the  part  of  Government,  at  no  distant  period, 
1818-  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  it.  The  project,  however, 
excited  a great  division  in  the  Chamber ; and  a portion 
of  the  Centre,  headed  by  Camille  Jourdan,  voted  against 
it.  This  was  an  ominous  symptom,  and  so  the  event 
proved.  The  bill  was  so  altered  by  successive  amend- 
ments— carried  some  against,  some  by  the  Government — 
that,  in  the  end,  neither  party  was  very  anxious  for  its 
passing  into  a law  ; and  the  result  was,  that  after  having 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a majority  of  34 — 
the  numbers  being  131  to  97 — it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Peers  by  a majority  of  43 — the  numbers  being  102  to  59. 
This  result  was  obtained  by  the  Royalists  having  to  a 
man  united  with  the  extreme  Left  to  throw  out  the  bill ; 
iArm  Hi>t_  — a strange  coalition  at  first  sight,  but  natural  in  reality, 
c»4I’5^7  w^en  two  parties — the  most  at  variance  on  other  points 
’ — are  excluded  from  power,  and  both  look  to  freedom 
of  discussion  as  the  only  means  of  regaining  it.1 

The  laws  restrictive  of  individual  liberty,  and  estab- 
Expiryof  lishing  the  odious  prtivotal  courts,  expired  at  the  end  of 
against  per-  this  year,  to  which  period  alone  they  stood  extended, 
dornanjuie  without  either  renewal  or  observation.  In  fact,  they  had 
cmm*1  become  a dead  letter ; only  four  arrests  had  been  under 
their  authority  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Thus  the  cause 
of  freedom  was  sensibly  advancing  in  France  with  the 
cessation  of  treason  and  sedition.  Government  no  longer 
felt  the  necessity  of  exceptional  laws,  and  were  too  happy 
to  let  them  expire ; the  public  feeling  at  once  reprobated 
and  rendered  unnecessary  their  continuance.  A great 
truth,  interesting  to  all,  and  especially  free  nations,  may 
be  gathered  from  this  circumstance — and  that  is,  that  the 
cause  of  real  freedom  never  is  promoted  by  sedition  or  re- 
volt. A change  of  government  may  result,  and  often  has 
resulted,  from  the  success  of  such  attempts ; but  the  cause 
of  liberty  has  never  failed  to  suffer  from  them.  If  the 
treason  is  successful,  none  dare  call  it  treason ; its  leaders 
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are  elevated  to  high  stations,  and  liberty  is  in  every  chap. 

mouth  ; but  meanwhile  the  substauce  is  lost,  and  the  new  ' — 

government  is  both  more  powerful  and  oppressive  than  1818' 
the  old.  If  it  is  unsuccessful,  the  former  government  is 
only  rendered  the  more  powerful  and  vindictive,  from  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  shake  its  authority.  Freedom 
cannot  be  won  by  rude  violence,  though  a change  of  mas- , 
ters  for  the  worse  may  : it  is  the  result  only  of  continued  19S>^9®^g 
tranquillity  and  peace,  and  perishes  in  the  first  burst  of  2$.'  T‘  "B  ’ 
civil  dissension.1 

A.  more  serious  difficulty  awaited  Ministers  in  the  estab-  ^ 
lishment,  in  the  realm  of  France,  of  the  concordat  lately  F»uure  0f 
concluded  with  the  Court  of  Rome.  This  could  only  be  muwuwdj 
done  by  the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  because,  as  the  concordat. 
Church  had  been  despoiled  of  all  its  inheritance  by  the 
Revolution,  the  new  sees  and  establishments  proposed 
required  to  be  endowed  from  the  funds  of  the  State.  It 
was  no  easy  matter,  with  a Chamber  the  majority  of 
which  was  decidedly  Liberal,  to  obtain  such  a grant ; and 
yet,  without  it,  the  concordat  would  remain  a dead  letter. 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  to  meet  the  difficulties,  brought^ 
in  a moderate  bill,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  concordat  of  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I., 
now  again  become  the  law  of  France,  there  should  be 
seven  new  archbishoprics,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty -five 
new  episcopal  sees  established  in  France,  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  which  should  be  taken  from  the  public 
exchequer ; that  no  bull  or  brief  of  the  Pope  should  be 
published  in  France  till  it  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  King ; and  that  those  concerning  the  Church  in  gene- 
ral, the  interest  of  the  State,  or  which  modified  its  exist- 
ing institutions,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a bill  which  went,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  impose  so  considerable  a burden  on  the  public  funds, , Cip  r 
and,  on  the  other,  abridged  in  such  important  particulars  ^2,275^ 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  meet  with  the  >.  s,  i7. 
support  either  of  a Liberal  chamber,2  or  of  the  Papal  Gov- 
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The  budget. 


1 Ann.  Hist, 
i.  194, 1!>7; 
Cap.  v.  285. 
-8n;  Moni- 
teur,  Dec. 
17,  1817. 


ernmciit.  It  experienced,  accordingly,  great  opposition  ; 
and  after  being  anxiously  discussed  in  committee,  and 
vehemently  by  the  public  press,  it  was  withdrawn  by  minis- 
ters, and  the  matter  referred  again  to  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, for  farther  negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  most  important  matter  which  remained  for  con- 
sideration was  the  Budget,  and  the  greatest  interests 
were  wound  up  with  it.  On  the  success  of  the  Ministry’s 
measures  of  finance  it  depended  whether  France  could 
make  good  its  still  onerous  engagements  to  the  Allies,  and 
thereby  effect  an  arrangement  which  might  lead  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory.  This  was  a matter  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  upon  which  the  King’s  heart 
was  most  anxiously  set,  and  upon  the  success  of  which 
the  stability  of  his  government  might  be  considered  as 
in  a great  degree  dependent.  Much  consideration  was 
requisite  before  a subject  so  surrounded  with  difficulties 
could  be  adequately  handled,  and  the  resources  of  France, 
equally  with  the  capital  of  its  monied  men,  were  alike 
unequal  to  making  good  the  engagements.  But  happily 
the  Cuedit  of  its  Government  stood  high,  and  the  hon- 
ourable punctuality  with  which  it  had  discharged  its 
obligations,  since  the  Restoration,  had  gone  far  to  re- 
move the  effects  of  the  confiscation  of  so  large  a part 
of  its  public  debt  during  the  Revolution.  M.  Corvetto, 
the  Finance  Minister,  estimated  the  ordinary  receipts  at 

707.778.000  francs  (£30,710,000)  ; and  the  expendi- 
ture was  993,244,022  francs  (£39,700,000)  ; — so  that 
the  deficit  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  was  no  less  than 

225.465.000  francs,  or  £9,018,000.  As  the  French 
capitalists  were  wholly  unequal  to  the  raising  a sum  so 
large,  especially  after  the  great  loans  of  the  three  preced- 
ing years,  recourse  was  again  had  to  foreign  aid,  and 
Messrs  Baring  and  Hope  furnished  the  requisite  assist- 
ance.1 The  loan  was  obtained  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Five  per  Cents  being 
taken  at  67  instead  of  58,  as  in  1817  ; no  less  than 
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1 6,000,000  francs  of  rentes  were  inscribed  on  the  Grand 
Litre  for  the  interest  of  this  loan  ; the  loan,  with  the 
extra  charges  of  commission,  &c.,  was  contracted  for  at 
nearly  10  per  cent ; and  it  must  always  be  regarded  as 
a most  honourable  circumstance  for  the  French  govern- 
ment and  nation,  that  they  discharged  such  enormous 
obligations  with  exactness  aud  fidelity.* 

This  great  difficulty  having  been  surmounted,  negotia- 
tions began  in  good  earnest  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory.  The  great  obstacle  was  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  indemnities  claimed  by  governments  or  indi- 
viduals for  exactions  made  from  them  during  the  war,  which 
had  swelled  to  1,600,000,000  francs,  or  £64,000,000. 
At  length,  however,  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the 
commissioners,  aided  by  the  liberal  and  just  views  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  at  their  head,  the  claims 
were  so  far  adjusted  that  the  interest  of  the  new  debt, 
to  be  created  for  this  purpose,  was  fixed  at  12,400,000 

* Bcdget  or  tub  Yeah  1818. 


Income. 

Francs. 

Land  tax,  . . 259,054,937 

Personal  tax,  patents, 
windows,  . . 98,433,663 

Registers  and  woods,  162,200,000 
Customs,  . . 80,000,000 

Indirect  taxes,  . 120,000,000 

Porte,  . . 12,000,000 

Lottery  and  salt-mines,  14,000,000 
Given  up  by  Royal  Family,  8,000,000 
Receipts  by  police,  . 5,900,000 

Retained  from  salaries,  13,200,000 


Total  incomo,  . 707,778,000 

Total  expenditure?,  993,244,022 


Difference  to  lie  pro- 
vided for  by  loan,  225,405,422 
(or  about  £9,018,000) 


— Annua  ire  llistorique,  L 196,  197. 


Expenditure. 


Ordinary. 

Interest  of  National 
I>cbt, 

Sinking  Fund,  . 

Annuities,  . 

Pensions  of  all  sorts, 

Civil  list, 

Clergy, 

Poors, 

Deputies,  . . 

Various  Ministries, 
Departmental  expenses, 
Cautionary  engagements. 
Negotiation, 

Caaastro,  . • 

Non  valours,  , 


Francs. 

140,782,000 

40.000. 000 
12,800,000 

65.908.000 

34.000. 000 

22.000. 000 
2,000,000 

680,000 
291;91 3,000 

31.976.000 
8,000,000 

18,000,000 

3,000,000 

9,916,000 


680,975,000 


Extraordinary . 

Fifth  war-contribution,  140,000,000 
Cost  and  pay  of  alliod 

troops,  . . 154,800,000 

Arrears  of  do.  . 11,468,422 

Miscellaneous,  . 6,000,000 


812,268,421 


Total,  . 993,224,022 


CHAP. 

VI. 

1818. 


59. 

Conclusion 
of  an  ar- 
rangement 
regarding 
the  indem- 
nities. 
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chap,  francs,  or  £482,000,  a very  small  sum  compared  with 

1 — what  had  been  anticipated.  “ France,”  said  the  Duke  de 

181B'  Richelieu,  in  announcing  the  conclusion  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  “should  now  reap  the 
reward  of  her  courageous  resignation.  Holding  in  her 
hands  the  treaties  of  which  she  has  performed  the  most 
onerous  conditions,  she  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  Europe 
for  the  execution,  in  her  turn,  of  such  as  are  favourable  to 
her.  The  treaty  of  20th  November  1815  bears  this  clause  : 
‘The  military  occupation  of  France  may  terminate  at 
the  end  of  three  years  1*  That  term  approaches,  and 
every  French  heart  quivers  at  the  thought  of  seeing  on  the 
soil  of  our  country  no  other  banner  but  that  of  France. 
The  Sovereigns  are  about  to  assemble,  to  deliberate  on 
this  great  question.  This  assembly  will  not  be  one  of  the 
congresses  of  kings  which  history  has  often  recounted  as 
of  sinister  omen  : that  august  reunion  will  open  under 
noble  auspices.  Justice  will  preside  over  it — the  august 
rulers  of  nations  will  yield  to  the  wish  of  the  King — to 
that  wish  which,  after  the  example  of  its  august  family, 
entire  France  has  pronounced  with  a unanimous  voice. 
The  most  perfect  tranquillity  reigns  in  France — our  in- 
stitutions are  developed  and  strengthened — the  Charter, 
thrown  open  to  all  parties,  receives  them,  not  to  become 
their  prey,  but  that  they  may  be  cherished,  and  lost  in  its 
bosom.  If,  for  a moment,  they  have  seemed  to  revive, 
the  wise  firmness  of  the  King  has  immediately  disarmed 
them  ; and  the  experience  of  that  has  proved  for  us,  as 
for  all  Europe,  an  evident  demonstration  of  their  impo- 
tence. Last  year  a cruel  calamity,  the  most  likely  of  any 
to  agitate  a people,  made  itself  severely  felt.  If,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  difficulties,  the  legitimate  monarchy 
has  displayed  so  much  strength,  what  has  it  to  apprehend 
for  the  future ; and  what  alarm  can  Europe  feel  at  the 
prospect  of  France,  free  under  the  beneficent  sceptre  of 
its  Sovereigns  V’  Asa  corollary  to  these  cheering  expres- 
sions, he  proposed  the  inscription  on  the  Grand  Livre — 
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in  other  words,  the  creation  of  stock — to  the  extent  of  chap. 

1 2,400,000  francs,  to  meet  the  demands  of  private  parties,  

and  24,000,000  francs  of  rentes  yearly,  (£960,000),  to  1818, 
form  a fund  of  credit  wherewith  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  foreign  powers.  Overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  obtain-  1Cip  t 
ing  a liberation  of  their  territory  by  such  sacrifices,  these  2^. 

. . . . . t , Ann.  Hist. 

grants  were  agreed  to  without  a dissenting  voice  in  both  1 172, 176. 
houses.1 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  it  was  determined  that  the 

60 

Congress  charged  with  such  weighty  matters  of  consider-  Aix-u-cw 
ation  should  sit,  is  an  old  town  in  the  German  part  of  the  coneounc'of 
Low  Countries,  long  celebrated  for  its  antiquities,  and  fo^m. 
the  memorable  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 
Charlemagne  fixed  upon  it  as  the  capital  of  his  extensive 
dominions,  which,  like  those  which  a thousand  years  after- 
wards were  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  extended  far 
into  Germany  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  that  illustrious  man,  and  many  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest ; but,  having  ceased  to  be  a metro- 
polis when  his  mighty  dominion  fell  to  pieces,  it  had 
rapidly  sunk  from  its  ancient  splendour,  and  for  several 
centuries  had  been  chiefly  supported  by  the  concourse  of 
strangers,  who  assembled  annually  to  drink  its  celebrated 
waters.  Now,  however,  it  received  a passing  but  brilliant 
illustration  from  the  momentous  Congress  which  assembled 
within  its  walls,  and  on  whose  decisions  the  fate,  not  only 
of  France,  but  of  Europe,  in  a great  measure  depended. 

To  those  who  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  the 
mighty  changes  produced  by  the  course  of  events,  it  will 
not  appear  the  least  remarkable  coincidence  of  that  me- 
morable era,  that  the  Sovereigns  charged  with  the  consi- 
deration of  when  the  French  territory  should  be  liberated 
from  its  thraldom,  assembled  after  the  lapse  of  a thousand 
years  in  the  capital  city  of  their  former  conqueror,  and  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  his  tomb ; and  that  a leading  power  t ^ 
in  the  conferences  was  that  formed  by  the  descendants  of  ss2,  ki. 
the  heroic  Witikind,*  who  had  struggled  as  long  and  per- 
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severingly  against  the  first  Charlemagne  as  his  descendants 
had  done  against  the  second. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  soon  began  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Prince  Metternich  arrived  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, and  soon  after  M.  Capo  d’lstria,  Prince  Lieveu, 
and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  Nesselrode  ; on  the  part  of 
Russia,  General  CliernichefF,  Count  Woronzoff,  General 
Jomini,  and  several  others.  Prince  Hardenberg,  Baron 
BernstorfF,  and  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  Prussia ; Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Mr  Canning,  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Finally,  Messrs  Hope,  Baring,  and  Rothschild,  were  there 
as  private  individuals,  but  possessing  more  weight  than 
many  Sovereigns,  from  berng  alone  possessed  of  the  capital 
requisite  to  carry  into  effect  the  vast  financial  operations 
which  were  in  contemplation.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu 
attended  on  the  part  of  France  ; he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Louis  XYrIII.,  whose  last  words  to  him  on  set- 
ting out  were  : “ M.  de  Richelieu,  make  every  sacrifice  to 
obtain  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  ; it  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  our  independence : no  flag  but  our  own  should 
wave  in  France.  Express  to  my  allies  how  difficult  my 
government  will  be  so  long  as  it  can  be  reproached  with 
the  calamities  of  the  country,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  ; and  yet  you  know,  M.  de  Richelieu,  it  was  not 
I,  but  Buonaparte,  who  brought  the  Allies  upon  us.  These 
are  my  whole  instructions.  Repeat  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  a greater 
service  to  my  house  than  he  has  done  in  1814  or  1815  ; 
after  having  restored  legitimacy,  it  remains  for  him  to 
reap  the  glory  of  having  restored  the  national  indepen- 
dence. Obtain  the  best  conditions  possible ; but,  at  auy 
sacrifice,  get  quit  of  the  stranger.” 1 

The  King  of  Prussia,  within  whose  territories  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  is  situated,  arrived  on  the  26th  September,  to 
receive  his  august  allies,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  who  arrived  on  the  28th.  As  the  congress  was 
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expected  to  be  short,  there  was  not  the  same  brilliant  chap. 

concourse  of  strangers  which  had  met  at  Vienna  in  1814;  — 

but  still  enough  to  throw  an  air  of  splendour  over  the 
august  assembly.  The  Princess  Licvcn  and  Lady  Castle-  Brilliant 
reagh  shone  pre-eminent  among  the  female  diplomatists  of  strangers 
• — not  the  least  important  personages  in  a congress  of  that  cha^iie. 
description — and  received  all  the  illustrious  persons  who 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  splendid  diamonds 
of  the  latter  were  the  object  of  general  admiration. 

Madame  Catalani  appeared  there  with  the  magnificent 
diamond  brooch  which  had  been  given  her  by  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander ; and  the  chief  beauties  of  the  opera  at 
Paris  added  the  influence  of  their  charms  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  scene.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  who  aimed  at 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  by  fall- 
ing in  with  his  peculiar  and  superstitious  feelings ; and 
Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  a sibyl,  endeavoured,  though  without  the  same 
success,  to  play  the  part  which  Madame  Krudcncr  had  > c»p.Y.36.r>. 
done  in  bringing  about  the  Holy  Alliance.1 

The  Emperor  Alexander  gave  several  audiences  to  M.  ^ 
do  Richelieu,  with  whom  he  conversed  in  the  most  unre-  Con™'^- 
served  manner  on  the  affairs  of  France.  “ Your  nation,”  A°"x°nd,-r 
said  he,  “ is  brave  and  loyal ; it  has  supported  its  mis-  Rlclie" 
fortunes  with  a patience  which  is  heroic.  Do  you  think, 

M.  de  Richelieu,  that  it  is  prepared  for  the  evacuation  ; 
do  you  consider  the  Government  sufficiently  established  ? 

Tell  me  the  simple  truth  ; you  know  I am  the  friend  and 
admirer  of  your  nation,  and  I wish  nothing  but  your  word 
on  the  subject.”  “Never,”  replied  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 

“ was  nation  more  worthy  and  better  prepared  to  receive 
the  great  act  which  the  magnanimity  of  your  Majesty  is 
preparing  for  it.  Your  Majesty  has  seen  with  what 
fidelity  it  has  discharged  all  its  engagements ; and  I will 
answer  for  the  results  of  its  political  system.”  “ My  dear 
Richelieu,”  rejoined  the  Emperor,  “ you  are  loyalty  itself. 

I do  not  fear  the  development  in  France  of  liberal  insti- 
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tutions ; I am  liberal  myself — very  liberal.  I should 
even  wish  that  your  King  should  perform  some  act  which 
should  conciliate  the  holders  of  the  national  domains  ; 
but  I fear  the  Jacobins — I hate  them  : beware  of  throw- 
ing yourself  into  their  arms.  Europe  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Jacobinism.  There  is  but  one  Holy 
Alliance  of  kings,  founded  on  morality  and  Christianity, 
which  can  save  the  social  order.  We  should  set  the  first 
example.”  “You  may  rely  on  the  King  of  France  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  extinguish  Jacobinism  ; and  the  law 
of  elections  has  produced  satisfactory  results.”  “ I know 
it,”  replied  the  Emperor  ; “ but  let  us  await  the  next 
returns.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  M.  de  Richelieu,  let  us 
save  the  social  order.  Prussia  is  very  urgent  for  money ; 
Austria,  too,  is  very  needy ; I,  for  my  own  part,  should 
have  no  objections  to  receive  the  sums  due  to  me  for  in- 
demnities as  King  of  Poland.  Come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  M.  Baring ; it  is  there  that  the  key  to  all  the 
arrangements  we  desire  is  to  be  found.”1 

When  sentiments  of  this  sort  were  entertained  by  the 
principal  parties  at  the  Congress,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
come  to  an  understanding.  The  preliminaries  ware 
arranged  on  the  1st  October,  and  a courier,  the  moment 
the  signatures  were  attached,  was  despatched  to  the  King 
of  France  to  announce  the  happy  result.  The  conditions 
were — 1.  That  the  troops  should  retire  from  the  strong 
places  which  they  occupied  on  the  territory  of  France, 
on  or  before  the  30th  November,  which  were  to  be  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  French  troops.  2.  That  the 
sums  required  for  the  pay,  clothing,  and  maintenance  of 
the  troops,  as  regulated  by  the  convention  of  December 
1,  1817,  should  be  paid  down  to  the  30th  November. 
3.  That,  in  consideration  of  this  evacuation  before  the 
five  years,  to  which  it  might  have  extended,  had  expired,2 
France  should  pay  to  the  Allies  the  sum  of  265,000,000 
francs,  (XI 0,600,000),  of  which  100,000,000  were  to  be 
made  good  in  inscriptions  on  the  Grand  Livre,  dated  22d 
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September  1818,  and  taken  at  the  eurreut  rate  of  5th  chap. 
October.  4.  The  remaining  165,000,000  were  to  be  — — — 
settled  by  drafts  on  the  houses  of  Hope  and  Baring,  in  1(U8' 
nine  monthly  payments  of  equal  amount  each,  the  drafts 
to  be  delivered  to  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers 
by  the  agents  of  the  French  treasury  at  the  time  of  the 
final  evacuation  of  the  territory. 

Having  accomplished  this  great  object  of  the  deliver-  ^ 
ance  of  the  territory,  the  next  object  of  the  Duke  des«r.t' 
Richelieu  was  to  obtain  the  admission  of  France  into  the 
European  confederacy,  by  whom  it  had  so  long  been  an 
object  of  secret  dread  or  open  hostility.  He  addressed 
himself  to  this  effect  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  the  request  was  favourably  received;  but  it  was 
deemed  better  that  the  first  diplomatic  advance  should 
come  from  the  powers  themselves.  In  consequence,  a 
note  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  four  great  powers  was 
addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  in  which  they  stated 
that  their  sovereigns,  after  having  maturely  and  anxiously 
weighed  the  state  of  France,  and  the  chances  of  stability 
in  its  existing  institutions,  had  come  to  a unanimous  opi- 
nion that  they  had  the  happiness  of  thinking  that  the 
order  of  things  established  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  line,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  was  now  firmly  rooted;  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  discharged  its  obligations  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous fidelity;  and,  in  consequence,  the  allied  powers  had 
determined  to  make  the  occupation  of  the  territory  cease 
on  the  30th  November.  Animated  by  these  sentiments, 
they  indulged  the  hope  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
would  permit  them  to  unite  their  councils  and  efforts 
with  his  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects;  and  they  n Hirt 
invite  him  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations,  present  or 
future,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  mutual  37T'’ 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  nations.1 

This  was  a most  important  step,  as  it  tended  at  once 
to  readmit  France  into  the  European  alliance  : a matter 

yol.  I.  2 F 
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chap,  of  nearly  as  great  importance  ter  the  stability  of  its 

1 — government  as  the  evacuation.  M.  de  Richelieu,  in  the 

‘gg8*  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  hastened  to  answer.  “His  Majesty  . 
An.weV  the  King  of  France  has  received  with  the  most  lively 

xviii.  satisfaction  this  fresh  proof  of  the  confidence  and  friend- 

ship of  the  sovereigns  who  have  taken  part  in  the  deli- 
berations of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  casting  his  regards  on 
the  past,  and  being  convinced  that  at  no  other  period  no 
other  nation  could  have  discharged  with  equal  fidelity  the 
engagements  France  has  contracted,  the  King  has  felt  that 
this  new  species  of  glory  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  force  of 
the  institutions  which  rule  it ; and  he  perceives  with  joy 
that  the  consolidation  of  these  institutions  is  regarded  as 
not  less  advantageous  to  the  repose  of  Europe  than  essen- 
tial to  its  prosperity.  Convinced  that  his  first  duty  is 
to  perpetuate,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  peace 
now  happily  established  among  the  nations,  that  the 
intimate  union  of  their  governments  is  the  surest  pledge 
of  its  durability,  and  that  France  cannot  remain  a 
stranger  to  a system  the  force  of  which  arises  from  an 
entire  unity  of  principles  and  actions,  his  Majesty  has 
i rppodjo  received  with  cordiality  the  proposition  made  to  him,  and 
Kicheifeu  h as,  in  consequence,  authorised  the  undersigned  to  take 
[sis- Ann  Parfc  in  ^lc  deliberations  of  the  ministers  and  plenipo- 
inrt’i.  tentiaries,  in  the  view  of  maintaining  the  treaties  and 
sot T‘  ‘ ’guaranteeing  the  mutual  rights  which  they  have  estab- 
lished.”1 

c.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  accession  of  France  to  the 
Secret  Pro-  European  alliance  was  not  to  be  a mere  formality.  In  a 
Nov.*  15,  few  days  after  a secret  protocol  was  signed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  all  the  five  powers,  which  bore — “ 1.  That  the  sove- 
reigns are  determined  never  to  deviate,  neither  in  their 
mutual  relations  nor  in  those  which  unite  them  to  other 
states,  from  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  united 
them,  and  which  form  a bond  of  Christian  fraternity 
which  the  sovereigns  have  formed  among  each  other. 

2.  That  that  union,  which  is  only  the  more  close  and 
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durable  that  it  is  founded  on  no  separate  interests  or  chap. 

momentary  combination,  can  have  no  other  object  but  .^vt' 

the  maintenance  of  the  treaties,  and  the  support  of  the  1818- 
rights  established  by  them.  3.  That  France,  associated 
with  the  other  powers  by  the  restoration  of  a Govern- 
ment at  once  legitimate  and  constitutional,  engages 
henceforth  to  concur  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
a system  which  has  given  peace  to  Europe,  and  can  alone 
secure  its  duration.  4.  That  if,  to  attain  these  ends,  the 
powers  which  have  concurred  in  the  present  act  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  establish  particular  reunions,  either 
among  the  sovereigns  themselves  or  their  ministers,  to 
treat  of  subjects  in  which  they  have  a common  interest, 
the  time  and  place  of  such  assemblages  shall  be  previously 
arranged  by  diplomatic  communication;  and  in  the  event 
of  such  reunions  having  for  their  object  the  condition  of 
other  states  in  Europe,  they  shall  not  take  place  except , Protoco, 
in  pursuance  of  a formal  invitation  to  those  by  whom  those  n°v.  js^ 
states  are  directed,  and  under  an  express  reservation  of  huu. ; 
their  right  to  participate  in  it  directly,  or  by  their  pleni-  asT  v‘ 
potentiaries.”1 

This  protocol  was  followed  by  another,  which  was  of  a 
more  practical  nature,  and  went  directly  to  regulate  the  s«cret'n>iu- 
military  arrangements  which  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  ^ Proto" 
event  of  a fresh  revolutionary  outbreak  in  France.  The 
ministers  of  the  four  great  powers  accordingly — on  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  lesser  states  in  Germany,  who 
were  more  immediately  threatened  on  such  an  event — 
met  secretly,  without  the  concurrence  of  France  or  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu.  At  this  conference  it  was  agreed — 


“ 1.  That  all  the  engagements  stipulated  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  of  20th  Nov.  1815, 2 are  reserved  in  their  full  • Ante,  c. 
force  and  efFect  with  reference  to  the  ‘feeder is  et  belli  lll‘ 8 4 ' 
casus,’  as  it  was  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  that  treaty. 

2.  That  for  the  casus  foederis,  such  as  was  provided  for 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  said  treaty,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  present  protocol,  in  pursuance  of 
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chap,  their  existing  engagements,  agree  to  concert,  in  such  an 

event,  in  particular  reunions,  either  among  the  monarchs 

1818,  in  person,  or  the  four  cabinets,  on  the  most  effectual  means 
of  arresting  the  fatal  effects  of  a new  revolutionary  over- 
throw with  which  France  may  be  threatened;  recollecting 
> Protocol  a^'vaJs>  that  the  progress  of  the  evils  which  have  so  long 
Not.  19,  ’ desolated  Europe  has  only  been  arrested  by  the  intimacy 
r.  3ii6, 3S7.  of  the  union,  and  the  purity  of  the  sentiments  which 
unite  the  four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness  of  the  world.”1 
6g  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  it  was  provided  that 
Military  .r-  the  corps  (Tarmee , stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont, 
raugemoLta.  gj10uj(j  simultaneously  enter  upon  the  campaign  the  day 
when  the  allied  powers  declared  that  the  casus  foederis 
had  arisen.  The  British  corps  was  to  assemble  at  “Brus- 
sels, the  Prussian  at  Cologne,  the  Austrian  at  Stuttgardt, 
the  Russian,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  on  account 
of  its  great  distance,  at  Mayence.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  had  been  specially  directed  by  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  the  Netherlands,  to  overlook 
and  report  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  Low  Countries, 
has  declared  that  he  can  certify  that  the  quantity  of 
works  executed  has  been  immense  ; and  that  a powerful 
defensive  attitude  would  be  taken  in  the  next  year,  should 
circumstances  demand  it.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
other  pow  ers  have,  in  like  manner,  declared  that  they  can 
give  satisfactory  assurances  on  the  progress  of  the  defen- 
sive preparations  on  the  other  countries  adjoining  the 
French  frontier.  In  these  circumstances,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  four  powers  have  considered  the  best 
means  of  providing  for  the  garrisoning  of  these  fortresses, 
in  the  event  of  a war  breaking  out  and  hostilities  com- 
mencing in  the  Low  Countries.  These  fortresses  have 
not  been  constructed  for  the  defence  of  any  single  country, 
but  for  the  general  protection  of  Europe ; and  there  are 
several  in  the  second  line  which  require  to  be  occupied 
ou  the  Dutch  frontier.  It  has  therefore  been  agreed  to 
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recommend  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of.  the  Netherlands,  chap. 

in  the  event  of  the  casus  foederis  being  declared,  that  the 1 — 

fortresses  of  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Ypres,  and  those  on  the  1818' 
Scheldt,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadels  of  Antwerp 
and  Tournay,  should  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  citadels  of  Huy,  Namur,  and  Not.  20,^ 
Dinant,  as  well  as  the  strong  places  of  Charleroi,  Marien-  v.3S7,3«y. 
burg,  and  Philippeville,  by  those  of  his  Prussian  Majesty.”1 

It  was  not  surprising  that,  amidst  all  this  seeming  cor-  „o 
diality  with  the  French  nation,  the  allied  powers  took  a»c»t^ 
these  precautionary  measures  against  a possible  revolution  Memoir 
in  its  government ; for,  in  truth,  they  were  inspired  with  to  the  Allied 
very  serious  alarms  on  the  subject.  Although  the  new  ®t°AiTi£’ 
electoral  law  had  been  only  two  years  in  operation,  the  chiPeU*- 
results  obtained  from  the  two-fifths  of  the  Chamber  which 
had  been  returned  under  it,  were  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  that,  when  the  whole  Assembly 
was  remodelled  after  the  same  fashion,  the  majority 
would  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  A 
very  able  memoir  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Royalists  at 
Paris,  and  secretly  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  which  the  Liberal  policy  of  M.  Decazes 
was  violently  arraigned,  the  certain  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  predicted  from  its  continuance,  and  the  only 
remedy  suggested  in  an  entire  change  of  men  and  mea- 1 Cap  T 
surcs.2*  Without  giving  complete  credit  to  these  prognos-  jwj. 
tications,  which  were  evidently  the  offspring  of  vehemently  230. 
excited  and  deeply  chagrined  party  feelings,  the  allied 

* " La  r6volution  £tend  jusqu’aux  dernidres  classes  de  la  nation  qu  die 
finite  partout  avec  violence,  les  principes  destructeura  do  notro  monarchie 
proposes  & la  tribune  par  les  ministres  du  Roi ; et  l’on  ne  veut  pour  exemplo 
quo  le  discours  du  Ministre  de  la  Guerro  sur  la  loi  du  rocrutement,  et  celui 
du  Ministre  de  la  Police  sur  la  liberty  do  la  preBse  ; dcs  Merits  audaeieux  sapeut 
tous  I03  foudemens  do  l’ordre  social,  et  lea  lois  repressive*  ne  font  obstacle 
qu'aux  6crivains qui soutiennent  la  monarchie  et  la ligitimitd ; les  jugements idea 
tribunaux  sont  livrds  aux  diatribes  les  plus  violcntes  j tous  les  liens  de  1 6tnt 
social  sont  rclAchds  ; le  Gouvernement  no  paratt  marcher  quo  par  1 impulsion 
d’un  pouvoir  qui  n'existe  plus,  et  par  la  presence  des  forces  6trangfcres  ; enfiu. 
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sovereigns  saw  tfyat  there  was  sufficient  foundation  for 
some  of  them  to  render  it  advisable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  eventual  renewal  of  the  war. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  apprehensions  which  the 
allies  in  secret  entertained  in  regard  to  the  stability  of 
the  existing  order  of  things  in  France,  there  was  no  want, 
so  far  as  external  appearances  went,  of  the  most  entire 
confidence  and  cordiality  between  them.  The  allied 
sovereigns,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  particular, 
considered  it  a point  of  honour  to  carry  into  execution 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  evacuation  of  the  territory, 
with  the  same  scrupulous  good  faith  and  exactness  with 
which  the  French  government  had  discharged  all  the 
onerous  engagements  undertaken  by  it  under  the  treaty 
of  20th  November  1815.  On  the  day  stipulated,  the 
30th  November  1818,  the  fortresses  occupied  by  the 
Allies  were  everywhere  evacuated  by  their  troops,  and 
handed  over  to  the  French  corps  under  the  Duke  d’An- 
goul^me,*  which  were  at  the  gates  to  occupy  them.  With 
speechless  delight  the  French  troops  defiled  through  the 
gates  of  their  ancient  strongholds,  reoccupied  the  well- 
known  quarters,  and  beheld,  amidst  thunders  of  artillery, 
the  national  standard  again  hoisted  on  their  walls.  The 
most  scrupulous  good  faith  and  exactitude  prevailed  in 
all  the  arrangements,  and  the  utmost  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness between  the  officers  of  the  retiring  and  the  entering 
armies.  As  the  allied  troops  had,  in  general,  conducted 
themselves  exceedingly  well,  under  the  firm  and  judicious 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  had  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  cities  which  they  occupied,  their 

tout  so  prepare  h fairo  la  guerre  & l’Europe.  Par 'quels  moyens  peut-on  em- 
pfleher  que  la  France,  et  par  elle  1' Europe  ontiftre,  ne  viennent  encore  la  proie 
dee  rivolutionnaires  ? Changer  le  systeme  du  gouvememont  par  le  changement 
complet  du  Ministdre  qui  le  dirige.  Le  changement  complet  du  Ministdre  eat 
le  Beul  moyen  ealutaire,  le  soul  v6ritoblemcnt  efficaco,  et  en  mfimo  temps  qu’il 
cst  le  bcuI  loyal  ot  admissible  pour  emp&cher  quo  la  France  ne  redevienne 
encore  un  foyer  do  Evolution,  qui  no  tarderait  pas  £ erabrasser  l'Europe  en* 
tifcre." — Mimoire  Secret  prStenti  aux  Souterain*  d Aix-la-Chapelle , par  M.  le 
Baron  VcrmtuU.  Capefioue,  Hiitoire  de  la  Restauration,  t.  348,  353. 
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■withdrawal  was  a matter  of  regret  to  many  ; but  to  the  chap. 

majority,  whatever  regard  they  entertained  for  them  indi- I1  _ 

vidually,  it  was  a subject  of  unspeakable  delight  to  see  lal8, 

the  foreign  colours  lowered,  and  the  national  ones  again 
hoisted  on  their  citadels.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
issued  a touching  valedictory  address  to  the  noble  army, 
composed  of  so  many  natious,  whom  he  had  commanded  , c y 
for  three  years  ; and  retired  with  cheerfulness  into  the  V1'1'' 
comparative  obscurity  of  English  life,  from  the  proudest  243, 
situation,  “ above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame,”,  ever  i.  437. 
held  by  an  uncrowned  military  commander. 1 * 

Justice  requires  that  the  course  of  the  narrative  should  ^ 
for  a moment  be  suspended,  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Nobis  con- 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  this  occasion.  As  commander-in-  i>uuCke0„f e 
chief  of  the  allied  army  of  occupation,  his  appointments  touon”«lj« 
were  immense  ; his  expenses  were  all  paid  ; and  he  held  a 0CC**10D' 
situation  which,  in  point  of  dignity  and  importance,  any 
conqueror  might  envy,  and  which  far  exceeded  that  en- 
joyed by  any  sovereign  prince.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  united  armies  of  Europe,  and  he  held  in  fetters  the 
realm  of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  so  far  was  he  from 

* “ Lo  Field-MarGchal  Duo  dc  Wellington  ne  pout  prendre  congG  dos  troupes 
qu'il  a eu  l'bonneur  de  commander,  sans  leur  exprimer  sa  gratitude  pour 
la  bonne  conduits  qui  lea  a fait  distinguer  pendant  lo  temps  qu’clles  ont  GIG 
sous  tea  ordres.  Ilya  pres  de  troia  ana  quo  les  souverains  allies  ont  confifi 
au  Field-Marecha!  le  commandement  en  chef  do  cette  partio  de  lours  forces 
que  les  circonstouces  avaient  rendu  nGcessoiro  de  laisaer  en  France.  Si  les 
mcaures  quo  leurs  MM.  avaient  commandoes  ont  Ot  cxficutGcs  A lour  satis- 
faction, la  rdsultat  doit  Atre  entierement  attribuu  A la  conduite  prudento  et 
eclairco  tenue  dans  lee  circonstances  par  leurs  excellences  lee  GenGraux  en 
cbof,  au  bon  exemple  qu’ils  ont  donuG  aux  autres  GGnGraux  ct  officiore  leurs 
subordonnOs,  ausai  bien  qu'aux  efforts  de  ceux-ci  pour  les  seconder,  et  enfin  A 
l'excellento  discipline*  qui  a GtG  constamment  observeo  dans  les  contingences. 

Cost  avec  regret  qu'il  a vu  arriver  le  moment  oA  la  dislocation  de  cette  arm  Go 
allait  mettre  fin  A ses  rapports  publics  et  privGs  avec  les  commandants  et  autres 
officiors  des  divers  corps.  Le  Field-MarAchal  ne  pout  asses  oxprimor  combien 
ces  rapports  lui  Gtaient  ogreables  ; il  prio  les  Gouverncurs  en  chef  de  recevoir 
et  de  transmettre  aux  troupes  qui  sent  sous  leurs  ordres,  l'assurunce  qu'il  no 
cessera  jamais  de  prendre  le  plus  vif  intdrit  A co  qui  lee  concerns,  ot  que  le 
souvenir  des  trois  ounces  durant  lesquelles  il  a GtO  A leur  tfltc,  lui  sera  toujours 
cher.” — G.  Murray,  le  GOuGral  en  chef  de  l'Etat  Major  de  l'ArmGe  Alliec." — 

An nalti  Huloritput,  i.  437,  438. 
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chap,  endeavouring  to  prolong  a situation  of  so  much  dignity 
Vi*  and  emolument  to  himself,  that  his  whole  efforts  were 
18l8‘  directed  to  its  abridgment ; from  first  to  last,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Allies  to  shorten 
the  stay  of  the  army  of  occupation  ; and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, very  much  by  his  personal  efforts,  in  lessening 
it  by  two  years.  His  situation  as  commander-in-chief, 
and,  still  more,  his  vast  personal  reputation,  rendered 
him  in  a manner  the  final  arbiter  in  the  many  disputed 
points  which  arose  between  the  French  and  the  Allies 
regarding  the  pecuniary  indemnities ; and  in  that  capa- 
city his  decisions  were  not  only  regulated  by  the  strictest 
justice,  and  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  but  they  were  so  liberal  and  indulgent  to- 
wards the  vanquished  and  unfortunate,  that  they  have 
extorted  the  praise  even  of  the  French  historians,  the 
most  envious  of  his  great  reputation.  * In  this  conduct 
we  discern  another  trait  of  that  singleness  of  heart  and 
disinterestedness  of  disposition  which  formed  the  leading 
features  of  that  great  man’s  character ; and  a memorable 
proof  how  completely  a mind,  actuated  only,  and  ou 


* u On  n’a  point  en  g6n6ral  rendu  assez  do  justice  au  Due  de  Wellington, 
pour  la  xnani&re  large  et  loyale  dont  il  protegea  lea  into  rets  de  la  France  dans 
toutes  lea  nGgociations  avec  l’dtranger.  Je  ne  parle  pas  d’abord  de  l'immense 
service  rendu  par  S.  S.  dans  la  fixation  des  cr&ances  dtrangdres.  Le  Due  de 
Wellington  se  rnontra  arbitre  ddsinteressd,  et  la  postdrit^  doit  reconuaitre,  & 
l’honneur  de  M.  de  Richelieu,  qu'il  sortit  pauvre  d'uue  position  oft  1’oubli  de 
quelques  devoirs  austere*  de  la  conscience  aurait  pu  erder  pour  lui  la  plus 
colossale  des  fortunes.  Le  Due  de  Wellington  fut  tres -favorable  k la  France 
dans  tout  ce  qui  touchait  l'Gvacuation  du  territoire.  Sa  position  de  G6n<5ral- 
iasime  de  l’ann^e  de  l'occupation  donnait  un  grand  poids  k son  avis  sur  cette 
question  ; il  fut  chaque  fois  consults,  et  chaque  fois  dgalement  il  rdpondait  par 
des  paroles  6lev6es  qui  faisaient  honneur  h son  caractdre.  Le  Due  de  Welling- 
ton, par  la  cessation  de  l’occupation  armde,  avait  k perdre  une  grande  position 
en  France,  oelle  de  Gdndralissime  des  Allies,  ce  qui  le  faisait  en  quelque  sorte 
membra  du  Gouvernement ; il  avait  4 sacrifier  uu  traitement  immense ; de 
plus,  le  noble  Lord  connaissait  1'opinion  de  Lord  Castlereagh,  et  d’une  grande 
partie  des  meinbres  de  l'aristocratie  Anglaise,  sur  la  nlcessitd  de  l’occupation 
nrmde.  Tons  ces  iutdrets  ne  l'arrdt&rent  point ; il  fut  d'avis  que  cette  mesure 
de  precaution  devait  cesser,  car  la  France  avait  non-seulement  accompli  lea 
paiewens  stipules,  mais  son  Gouvernement  semblait  offrir  le  caractdre  d’ordre, 
et  de  durle  : cette  opinion  fut  trds-puissante  dans  le  cougr&s  d’Aix-la-Chapelle.,* 
— Capefiuue,  Histoirc  dt  la  Rcttauration , v.  354,  857. 
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every  occasion,  by  a sense  of  duty,  can  rise  superior  to  chap. 

the  most  powerful  influence  and  greatest  temptations  of 1 — 

this  world.  The  author  has  a melancholy  pleasure  in  1818' 
recording  this  tribute  to  the  greatest  man  of  the  age, 
now  no  more  ; and  when  there  remains  only  to  his 
country  the  pride  of  his  deeds  and  the  example  of  his 
virtues.  * 

It  was  while  engaged  in  these  great  and  beneficent 
deeds,  which  came  with  such  peculiar  grace  and  lustre  Attempted 
from  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo,  that  the  hand  of  an  ^"'f”th« 
assassin  had  all  but  cut  short  his  career.  On  the  11th  winln^ton. 
February,  when  the  Duke  was  at  Paris,  actively  engaged  f^*1’ 
in  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  enormous  pecuniary  indem- 
nities claimed  from  the  French,  and  the  diminution  of 
which  was  indispensable  to  any  arrangement  which  might 
shorten  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  their  territory,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  At  one  in  the 
morning,  as  he  was  stepping  out  of  his  carriage  at  the 
door  of  his  hotel,  a pistol  was  suddenly  discharged  at  him, 
though  happily  it  missed  the  object.  The  assassin,  who 
was  seen  by  the  servant  behind  the  carriage,  glided  off  in 
the  obscurity,  and  escaped  in  the  dark  ; but  a man  of  the 
name  of  Cantillon,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Marenit, 
both  old  soldiers,  were  afterwards  arrested,  and  brought  to 
trial.  But  the  evidence  was  deemed  insufficient,  and  $ey 
were  both  acquitted.  The  calm  attitude  of  Wellington 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance ; he  continued  his  diplomatic  labours  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  ; and  felt  only  great  gratification  from  the 
marked  interest  which  the  attempt  excited  over  all  2^^ 
Europe.  Although  the  jury  did  not  deem  the  evidence 
against  Cantillon  sufficient,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Antommar. 
his  guilt  j1  for  Napoleon,  in  bis  testament  made  not  long  niers  Mo- 
afterwards,  left  him  a legacy  of  10,000  francs  (£400),  “apoUon. 
expressly  in  consequence  of  his  having  attempted  to 

• Written  on  18th  September  1852,  the  day  after  the  intelligence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  death  was  received  in  Scotland. 
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murder  the  Duke  of  Wellington — a step  as  characteristic 
of  the  revengeful  nature  of  his  Italian  disposition,  as  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Duke,  in  striving  at  the  very  time 
to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  France,  was  of  his  more 
elevated  character.*  The  contrast  between  the  two  was 
the  more  remarkable,  that  the  Duke  had,  during  the  ad- 
vance to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  strenuously 
resisted,  and  succeeded  in  averting  a proposal  of  Bluchers, 
that,  if  taken,  Napoleon  should  be  instantly  executed  as  a 
pirate,  the  enemy  of  mankind.1 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  adopted  the  resolution  of  paying 
a visit  as  a private  individual  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Paris. 
He  arrived  accordingly,  and  remained  but  one  day  ; and 
the  King  has  told  us,  in  an  elegant  memoir,  given  entire 
in  Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Restoration,  that  that  day 
was  the  happiest  of  his  life.  The  French  monarch  had 
felt  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  evacuation  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  he  justly  regarded  as  the  great  work,  and 
only  secure  inauguration  of  bis  reign  ; and  when  it  was 
finally  arranged,  he  said  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu — “ I 
have  lived  enough ; I have  seen  the  day  when  no  standard 
but  that  of  France  waves  over  the  French  citadels.”  The 
joy  which  he  felt  at  this  great  deliverance  heightened  the 
satisfaction  he  experienced  at  receiving  the  monarch  whom 
he,  with  reason,  regarded  as  his  chief  deliverer.  Alex- 
ander opened  his  mind  to  him  without  reserve.  “ Your 
Majesty,”  said  he,  “ has  conducted  your  affairs  with  great 

* " Je  lbgue  10,000  francs  au  sous-officier  CantiUon,  qui  a csauyd  un  procea 
oomme  prevenu  d’ avoir  vouln  aasasainer  Lord  Wellington,  ce  dont  il  a dtd 
declare  innocent  CantiUon  avait  aut&nt  le  droit  d'aasassiner  cet  oligarquo 
que  celui-ci  de  m'envoyer  ptrir  eur  le  roeber  de  St  Helene.  Wellington, 
qui  a proposd  cet  attentat,  cherch&it  h le  justifier  aur  l’intlrOt  do  la  Grande 
Bretagne.  CantiUon,  ai  vraiment  il  eut  assassiuii  le  Lord,  so  serai t couvert  et 
nu  nut  6t6  justifid  par  lea  mimes  motifs,  l'intdrut  de  la  France  de  ae  do  fa  ire  d'un 
General  qni  d’ailleura  avait  viol<5  la  capitulation  de  Paris,  et  par  lb  s'etuit  rendu 
reaponaable  du  sang  du  martyr  Key,  Labedoyere,  Ac.,  et  du  crime  d’avoix 
diipouiUO  les  Musdea  oontre  le  texte  dea  Traitds." — Art  6,  Codicil  au  Tata- 
meut  de  Napoliou,  April  24, 1820. — Antommakcui,  Dtmiert  Moment*  de  Aapo- 
Uou,  ii.  238. 
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wisdom.  I approve  of  jour  ordinance  of  5th  September. 
It  had  become  indispensable  to  get  quit  of  a Chamber 
which  dragged  jou  back.  See  what  I hare  done  for 
Poland  ! Shall  I be  deceived  in  my  fond  desire  to 
reconcile  the  two  great  principles  of  Peace  and  Liberty  ? 
The  fermentation  in  Germany  is  alarming,  but  it  is  owing 
to  the  imprudent  attempts  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  recede  from  the  promises 
they  have  made  to  their  people.  Let  us  have  no  Revo- 
lutionists or  Jacobins,  but  Christian  freedom.”  He  was 
made  acquainted  with  M.  Decazes,  whom  he  commended 
in  the  highest  terms  to  the  King.  The  Grand-Duke 
Constantine  arrived  after  the  departure  of  the  Czar,  and 
was  entirely  absorbed  with  military  ideas.  At  one  of 
the  reviews  he  had  presented  to  him  a private  in  the  1st 
regiment  of  grenadiers-a-cheval,  who  had  wounded  him 
in  single  combat  during  the  war  in  Russia.  He  paid 
him  the  highest  compliments,  and  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  service — an  offer  which  the  grenadier  had  the 
patriotism  and  the  good  sense  to  decline. 1 * 

The  approach  of  the  annual  renewal  of  a fifth  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  threw  France,  as  usual,  into  an 
agony  of  excitement,  and  awakened  on  all  sides  the  most 
violent  passions.  It  was  worse  than  annual  parliaments 
would  be  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  British  constitu- 

* “ Un  des  momenta  les  plus  lieu  re ux  de  ma  vie  a 6t6  celui  qui  a suivi  la  visite 
de  l’Empereur  de  Russie.  Sans  parler  de  la  grace  extreme  qu’il  a mise  h 
venir  me  voir,  et  4 retracer  ainsi,  mais  bien  mollement,  ce  que  la  plus  baese 
flatterie  fit  faire  au  Due  de  la  Feuillade  & l’dgard  de  Louis  XIV.,  il  dtait  diffi- 
cile de  ne  pas  ctre  Batisfait  de  son  entretien.  Non-seulement  il  dtait  entrd 
dans  toutes  mes  pensdes,  mais  il  les  avait  dites  avant  que  j’eusae  eu  le  temps  de 
les  6mettre.  Il  avait  hautement  approuvd  le  Bystdme  de  gouvernement,  et  la 
ligne  de  conduite  que  je  suis,  depuis  que  je  me  suis  determind  it  rendre  l'ordon- 
nance  du  5 Sept.  181(7.  (Je  ne  puis  m’einpdcher  de  remarquer  que  c’dtait  le 
moment  des  dlectiona  de  Paris,  et  que  l’Empereur  partit  persuadd  que  Benja- 
min Constant  seroit  elu).  Eufin,  ce  Prince  m’avait  fait  l’dloge  de  mes  rninis- 
treB,  et  particulidrement  du  Compte  Decazes,  pour  lequel  jo  ne  crains  point 
d’ avoir  une  amitid  fondle  sur  les  qualitds  k la  fois  les  plus  Bolides  et  les  plus 
aimables,  et  sur  un  attachement,  dont  il  faut  dtre  l’objet  pour  en  sentir  tout 
le  prix.” — Memoir*  de  Louie  XVI II. , Dec.  1818.  Lamartine,  Hutoire  de  la 
Rest  duration,  vL  183. 
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chap,  tion  ; for  the  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  was 

— '' generally  felt  that  a few  votes  either  way  would  cast  the 

18l8‘  balance  decisively  in  favour  of  one  or  other  party.  Thus 
the  whole  efforts  of  faction,  the  whole  declamations  of  the 
journals,  the  whole  anxieties  of  the  people,  were  concen- 
trated on  the  limited  number  of  elections  in  which  the 
struggle  was  to  be  maintained.  As  the  contest  drew 
near,  the  weakness  of  the  Royalist  party,  and  the  pro- 
gressive growth  of  the  Liberal,  became  manifest.  One 
journal  only,  the  Conservateur,  supported  the  white  flag, 
while  dozens  poured  forth  daily  declamations  on  the 
popular  side.  Few  of  the  Royalists  presented  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  vacant  seats  ; when  they  did 
so,  it  was  as  martyrs  rather  than  with  the  step  of  con- 
querors. So  completely  were  they  depressed,  that  the 
contest  scarce  anywhere  took  place  between  them  and 
the  Ministerialists ; it  lay  between  the  latter  and  the 
extreme  Democrats,  and  in  most  cases  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  M.  Lafayette  was  returned 
for  La  Sarthe  ; M.  Manuel,  a popular  leader,  for  La 
Vendee ; and  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  after  having  run 
the  Ministerial  candidate  very  hard  in  Paris,  was  re- 
turned as  another  deputy  for  La  Sarthe.  As  these  dis- 
tricts were  known  to  be  Royalist,  these  returns  spread 
great  dismay  in  the  Tuileries,  and  first  suggested  a seri- 
ous doubt  as  to  whether  the  new  electoral  law  rendered 
the  returns  a true  index  of  general  opinion.  It  was 
evident  it  did  not,  for  it  threw  them  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  one  single  class,  the  small  proprietors,  who  sup- 
ported the  Revolution,  because  they  had  been  enriched 
> uc.  i«.  by  its  spoils.  The  Royalists  did  not  disguise  their  satis- 
cip.  vfi,  faction  at  these  results,  and  the  verification  of  all  their 
dI:Rkhte  predictions.  “ We  foretold  it  all,”  they  exclaimed;  “ one 
lieu  to  m.  or  two  more  of  the  annual  renewals,  and  a convention  all 
iinii17,  complete  will  emerge  from  the  new  electoral  law.”  Even 
ibid.  the  Government  shared  in  some  degree  these  appre- 
hensions.1 “ I see  with  pain,”  said  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
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“ that  the  law  of  elections  is  excluding  all  the  Royalists  chap. 

from  the  Chamber.  I fear  we  have  gone  too  far  to  the  I — 

other  side ; I would  rather  have  Royalist  exaltation  than  1818‘ 
Jacobinism.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  look  out  for  a 
remedy.  I see  with  terror  the  men  of  the  Hundred 
Days  returning ; they  have  destroyed  our  position  in 
Europe  : for  God’s  sake  let  us  avoid  revolutions.” 

The  difficulties  of  Government  were  much  augmented 
in  the  close  of  the  year  by  a severe  monetary  crisis,  the  Financial 
natural  result  of  the  great  financial  arrangements  con-  Sia’isis. 
eluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  immense  sums  which 
the  contractors  for  the  loans  borrowed  by  the  French 
Government  had  to  raise  to  make  good  their  engage- 
ments. The  unavoidable  effect  of  these  circumstances 
was  grievously  aggravated  at  this  period  by  the  known 
determination  of  .the  English  Government,  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  to  put  a period  to  the  paper 
credit,  and  resort  to  the  system  of  cash  payments.  As 
this  restricted  credit  and  limited  accommodation  took 
place  in  both  countries,  at  the  very  time  when  the  aid  of 
paper  currency  was  most  required,  the  consequence  was 
a general  run  upon  the  Bauk  of  France  for  cash,  and 
an  immediate  and  most  serious  contraction  of  its  dis- 
counts. A severe  monetary  crisis,  with  all  its  alarming 
consequences,  quickly  followed ; and  so  great  did  the 
pressure  soon  become,  that  the  funds  at  Paris  fell  10 
per  cent,  and,  in  the  middle  of  November,  credit  was 
almost  annihilated  in  that  capital.  In  this  extremity 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  on  the  advice  of  Messrs  Hope 
and  Baring,  made  a proposal  to  the  allied  powers  to 
prolong  to  eighteen  months  the  heavy  payments  which 
were  to  be  made  in  nine  months,  according  to  the  con- 
vention of  9th  October  preceding.  The  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  several  conferences 
on  this  subject,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  for  they  themselves,  especially  Prussia  and 
Austria,  were  nearly  as  much  pressed  for  money  as  the 
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Bank  of  France.  At  length  an  arrangement,  drawn  np 
by  Prince  Metternich,  was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  period 
of  payment  was  prolonged  to  eighteen  months,  5 per  cent 
interest  being  stipulated  for  the  postponed  season,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  payments  were  to  be  received 
in  bills  drawn  upon  places  out  of  France.  By  this  means, 
aided  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Government  and 
Bank  of  France,  the  crisis  was  surmounted,  without  any 
suspension  of  payments  ; but  it  had  been  so  severe,  and 
required  such  exertions  to  meet  it,  that  it  broke  down 
the  health  of  the  able  finance  minister,  M.  Corvetto,  who 
solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  retire.  He  was  succeeded 
by  M.  lloy,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  who  augmented  the 
already  preponderating  influence  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  Cabinet.1 

The  known  result  of  the  last  elections,  and  the  certain 
majority  which  it  was  foreseen  the  Liberals  would  have 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  rendered  the  situation  of 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  very  difficult.  He  had  given  a 
somewhat  reluctant  consent  to  the  coup  d’dtai  of  5th 
September  1816,  which  shook  the  confidence  the  Royalists 
had  hitherto  reposed  in  him  ; and  now  he  was  threatened 
with  a hostile  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  com- 
posed of  the  very  persons  whom  that  measure  had  brought 
into  the  legislature.  Threatened  thus  with  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  Lower  House,  Richelieu  had  no  resource  but 
to  strengthen  himself  in  the  Upper ; and  at  his  instigation, 
a party  composing  a majority  of  the  Peers  was  formed, 
prepared  to  stand  by  the  King  in  any  emergency  that 
might  occur.  At  the  same  time,  court  conferences  were 
held  with  M.  de  Villble,  M.  Mole,  and  the  other  Royalist 
chiefs,  who  promised  a frank  and  loyal  adhesion,  provided 
only  the  Electoral  Law  was  changed ; but  that  was  insisted 
on  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  arrangement. 
M.  de  Richelieu  was  not  averse  to  such  a modification  ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  preparatory  scrutiny  of  votes, 
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to  ascertain  how  the  numbers  of  the  Centre  and  Right  chap. 
united  together  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  stand.  _ — - — 
As,  however,  it  was  felt  that  a crisis  was  approaching,  1818‘ 
and  that  it  would  require  all  the  influence  and  address  of 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  his  ministry  to  surmount  it,  , Lu  .. 
the  opening  of  the  session  was  postponed  to  the  10th  2m.  2jj7j 
December,  in  order  to  give  time  for  any  arrangements  ?w. ' 
which  might  be  found  necessary  to  meet  it.1 

As- usual  in  such  cases,  the  approaching  conflict  in  the 
Legislature  was  preceded  by  a division  in  the  Cabinet.  Divisions  in 
Some  of  the  ministers,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  de  ami  t*.Lk'  ’ 
Richelieu,  MM.  Laine,  Mole,  and  Pasquier,  were  inclined  Klt'y* 
to  go  into  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Royalists,  and  mo-  Dec- 
dify  the  Electoral  Law  ; but  the  majority,  headed  by  M. 

Decazes  and  Marshal  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  deemed  any  change 
of  policy  unnecessary  and  hazardous,  and  decided  other- 
wise. The  opening  speech  of  the  King  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  on  December  10th,  which  committed 
neither  party,  was  agreed  to  without  a division  in  the 
Cabinet ; but  two  days  afterwards,  various  conflicts  took 
place  there  between  the  two  parties,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  their  united  operation  was  no  longer  to  be 
relied  on.  When  the  King,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  a 
great  measure  ignorant  of  those  ministerial  divisions,  per- 
ceived to  what  a length  they  had  gone,  and  that  a sepa- 
ration had  become  unavoidable,  he  prepared,  though  with 
great  regret  at  losing  M.  Decazes,  to  support  the  premier, 
to  whom  his  entire  confidence  had  been  given,  whose 
ideas  on  every  subject  entirely  coincided  with  his  own, 
and  whose  wisdom  had  guided  him  in  safety  through  the 
perilous  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  territory.  The 
anxiety  which  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of  a break-up  of  the 
Cabinet,  however,  brought  on  a fit  of  the  gout,  which  for 
some  days  prevented  him  from  attending  the  state  coun- 
cils ; and  he  was  in  the  very  worst  crisis  of  the  malady, 
when  a meeting  was  held  to  consider  whether  any  modi- 
fication should  be  introduced  into  the  Electoral  Law. 
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The  votes  in  the  Chamber  for  the  president  had  shown  a 
majority  of  101  to  91,  formed  by  the  Centre  Right  and 
Right  against  the  Liberals  of  all  shades.  Encouraged  by 
this  favourable  result,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  supported 
the  proposed  modification  ; but  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference, the  King  rose  and  said — “ Let  us  plant  our  stan- 
dard on  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  September  : let  us 
continue  to  follow  the  line  we  have  hitherto  followed ; but 
let  us  at  the  same  time  extend  a hand  to  the  right  as  well 
as  the  left,  and  say  with  Cajsar,  ‘ He  who  is  not  with  me 
is  against  me.”’  The  majority  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  Cabinet  council  broke  up  without  having  come  to 
any  formal  determination  on  the  subject  j1  but  though  the 
King  hoped  the  division  was  healed,  it  had  in  reality  be- 
come incurable,  and  next  day  he  was  thunderstruck  by 
receiving  letters  of  resignation  from  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu,* MM.  Lain<5,  Mole,  and  Pasquier,  which  were  soon 
followed  by  one  from  M.  Decazes,  who  felt  he  could  no 

* “Votre  Majestd  pout  imaginer  dans  quelle  p^nible  situation  m'a  laissA 
l’entretien  d’hier,  et  tout  ce  que  j’ai  souffert  en  voyont  le  chagrin  que  je  causais 
h votre  Majesty.  Je  counais  trop  bien  mon  insuffisance  dans  des  circonstances 
aussi  difficiles,  et  pour  un  genre  d’affaires  auquel  il  eet  impossible  d’etre  moms 
propre  que  je  ne  le  suis,  pour  que  je  ne  r6pfcte  pas.  Sire,  ce  que  jai  eu  l’honneur 
de  vou8  dire  hier.  Ma  mission  ti  6i6  finie  au  moment  oil  les  grandee  affaires  avec 
les  Strangers  ont  6t6  termindes ; colics  de  1’inWrieur  aussi  bien  que  la  conduite 
des  Chambrea  me  aont  tout  a fait  <$trang6res,  et  je  n’y  ai  ni  aptitude  ni  capacitd. 
II  est  de  mon  devoir  de  dire  & votre  Majeste  dans  toute  la  sinceritA  de  mon 
cccur,  qu’en  me  retenant  elle  fait  le  plus  grand  tort  A ses  affaires  et  au  pays,  et 
que  ce  sentiment  qu’elle  avait  la  bont£  d’appeler  bier  modeatie,  n’est  que  le 
r&ultat  d'une  connaissance  plus  approfondie  de  moi-mdmo  : penser  autrement 
ne  serait  pour  moi  qu’une  miserable  pr6somption.  Votre  Majesty  sait  si  j’es- 
time  et  aime  M.  Decazes : mes  sentimens  sont  et  serout  toujoura  les  memes. 
Mais  d’uu  cAttf,  outragA  sans  raison  par  un  parti  dont  les  imprudences  ont 
caus6  tant  do  maux,  il  lui  est  impossible  de  se  rnpprocher  de  lui ; de  i’autre, 
ill  cat  poussA  vers  un  c0t6  dont  lea  doctrines  nous  menaceut  davantage,  tant  qu’il 
ne  sera  pas  fixtf.  Hors  de  France  par  des  fonctions  cininentes,  tous  le8  hommes 
oppoa(?B  au  MinistAre  le  considdrent  comme  le  but  de  leurs  eBp6rnnce8,  et  il 
deviendra,  malgre  lui  sans  doute,  un  obstacle  h la  consolidation  du  Gouverne- 
ment.  Jc  crois  ce  sacrifice  nlcessaire  si  jedois  rcster  au  Gouvemement.  L’am* 
basaade  de  Naples  ou  de  Petersbourg,  et  un  depart  annoncc  et  execute  dans  une 
semaine,  tels  sont,  suivant  moi,  les  pr£liminaires  indispensabies,  je  nedis  pas  au 
succcs,  mais  h la  marche  de  l’administration.  Aprcs  avoir  exprime  ma  pensGe, 
souffrez,  Sire,  que  jeme  jette  encore  aux  pieds  de  votre  Majest6,  pour  lui  demander 
avec  les  plus  vives  instances  de  m’accorder  ma  liberty." — Due  de  Richelieu  au  Rot 
Louis  XYJ II.,  Dec.  23, 1818.  LjLUs.ixiL2iiifIIistoiredclaJRestaurationi  vi.  183,185. 
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longer  remain  in  a cabinet  from  which  so  many  of  his  old  ch  ap. 

colleagues  had  seceded.  1 

Had  a thunderbolt  fallen  on  the  King,  he  could  not 
have  been  thrown  into  greater  consternation  than  he  was  Formation 
by  the  receipt  of  these  resignations.  It  equalled  that  Ministry, 
experienced  on  the  return  of  Napoleon,  for  then  the  Dec'  28‘ 
kingdom  only  was  lost ; but  now,  though  the  kingdom 
remained,  the  only  means  of  governing  it  had  disappeared. 
Richelieu  had  made  it  a condition  of  his  retaining  office, 
that  M.  Decazes  should  be  sent  on  a foreign  embassy  to 
St  Petersburg  or  Naples — a stipulation  which  sufficiently 
revealed  the  real  cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  Ministry. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  King,  however,  and  moved 
by  the  delicate  situation  of  Madame  Decazes,  who  was 
in  her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  he  agreed  so  far  to 
modify  his  demands  as  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry  if  Decazes  were  removed  only  to  Italy.  He 
endeavoured  to  form  a ministry  resting  on  the  Centre 
Right  and  Right  of  the  Chamber,  and  from  which  M. 

Decazes  was  to  be  excluded ; but  all  his  proposed  ar- 
rangements proved  ineffectual.  The  Electoral  Law  proved 
an  invincible  barrier  to  any  united  administration.  Find- 
ing he  could  not  form  a ministry,  M.  de  Richelieu  simply 
resigned ; and  the  King,  driven  thus  to  throw  himself 
without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals,  sent, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  for  M.  Decazes 
accordingly,  and  by  his  advice  a ministry  purely  Liberal 
was  formed  after  the  following  manner  : General  Des- 

soles — a Liberal,  but  who  had  done  great  service  to  the 
Bourbons  at  the  Restoration — was  President  of  the 
Council  and  Premier ; M.  de  Serres,  Keeper  of  the 
Seals;  Decazes,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Baron 
Portal,  the  Navy  ; Baron  Louis,  the  Finance  ; Gouvion 
St  Cyr,  Minister  at  War.  These  changes  rendered  the  £ vm. 
Ministry  entirely  and  exclusively  Liberal.1  Thus  fell  iss,  ud; 
the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu — the  victim  of  264, 267. 
the  measure  it  had  adopted  to  conciliate  its  oppo- 
vol.  i.  2 Q 
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chap,  nents,  and  of  the  hostile  party  which  it  had  introduced 
— _ .L into  power. 

1819-  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Ministry  was  to  propose 
Recom-  a national  recompense  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  whose 
great  public  services,  during  the  three  years  he  had  held 
dt'Rkim-  the  reins  of  power,  well  entitled  him  to  some  distinguished 
declined  mark  of  the  public  gratitude,  while  his  private  disinterest- 
by  him.  edness  had  left  him  without  fortune  at  its  close.  The 
subject  was  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  the 
Marquis  de  Lalli,  and  seconded  by  General  Dessolles ; 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Decazes.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  fallen  minister  hear  what  was  in  agita- 
tion than  he  addressed  a noble  letter  to  both  Houses,  in 
which  he  declined  any  public  recompense,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  add  to  the  public  bur- 
dens at  a time  when  so  many  heavy  obligations  already 
weighed  upon  France.*  Notwithstanding  this  generous 
refusal,  the  project  was  persisted  in,  and  General  Des- 
soles,  who  was  now  created  a marquis,  after  a brilliant 
picture  of  the  great  services  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
proposed  that  an  entailed  estate  of  50,000  francs  (£2000) 
a-year,  taken  from  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  should  be 
settled  to  descend  to  his  heirs  male  with  the  peerage. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  and  acknowledged  services  of 
the  duke,  the  proposal  was  seriously  combated  in  both 
Houses,  the  opposition  being  chiefly  rested  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  public  burdens,  and  the  legality  of  alien- 
ating any  portion  of  the  royal  domains  settled  on  the 
Crown  by  the  law  of  1814.  It  was  carried,  however, 
by  large  majorities  in  both  Chambers  ; the  numbers  in 
the  Deputies  being  124  to  85 — in  the  Peers,  83  to  45. 

* rt  Si  danB  le  cours  de  mon  miniature,  j’oi  eu  le  bonheur  de  rendre  des  ser- 
vices & la  France,  et  dans  ces  derniers  temps  de  concourir  & Paffranchissement 
de  son  territoire,  mon  Ame  n’est  pas  moins  attrist&j  do  savoir  ma  patri  accabl£e 
de  dettos  Snormca  ; trop  do  calamitcs  l'ont  frapptfe,  trop  de  citoyens  sont  tombSa 
dans  le  malheur  ; et  il  y a trop  de  pertcs  k Sparer,  pour  que  je  puisse  voir 
soever  ma  fortune  cn  de  telles  conjonctures.  L’estime  do  mon  pays,  la  bonW 
du  Roi,  le  Umoignago  de  ma  conscience  me  suffisent. — Duo  de  Richelieu  aux 
Chambret , Jan.  27, 1819.  Moniteur,  Jan.  28. 
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The  duke,  however,  persisted  in  his  disinterested  refusal ; chap. 

he  accepted  only  the  honour,  and  conveyed  the  property  1 

to  au  hospital  at  Bordeaux.  When  he  did  so,  he  had  no  18 19' 
fortune  whatever  either  in  land  or  money  ; and  his  sisters 
procured  for  him  a slender  competence  of  8000  francs 
(£320)  a-ycar  only,  by  selling  the  diamonds  presented 
to  him,  according  to  diplomatic  usage,  on  signing  the 
many  treaties  to  which  his  name  was  attached.  Such 
conduct  makes  us  proud  of  our  species,  and  may  well  in- 
duce oblivion  of  the  many  baser  acts  which  history  is  con- 1 1 
strained  to  record.  Certainly  if,  as  the  Scripture  says,  267, 270'; 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  disinterestedness  io£  ns. 
in  regard  of  it  is  the  index  of  all  good.1 

The  decisive  change  in  the  Government  soon  appeared 
in  the  system  of  administration  pursued  both  in  civil  and  Measures 
military  affairs.  The  first  care  of  M.  Decanes,  as  Minis- 
ter  of  the  Interior,  was  to  erase  from  the  list  of  proscribed 
persons  nearly  all  the  names  which  still  stood  on  it.  The 
King  entered  cordially  into  all  these  measures.  “ They 
have  suffered  much,”  said  he,  “ but  they  should  ascribe  it 
less  to  me  than  to  circumstances  ; but  when  we  do  resolve 
on  acts  of  grace,  let  them  be  complete.”  So  fully  was 
this  benevolent  intention  carried  into  effect,  that  the 
arrears  of  pay  during  the  period  of  their  exile  were  given 
to  the  officers  restored.  Marshal  Soult  received  some 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  this  way.  At  the  War  Office, 
Marshal  Gouvion  St  Cyr  pursued  with  more  vigour  than 
ever  his  system  of  oblivion  and  fusion.  Not  merely  the 
subordinate  officers,  but  the  superior  ones  and  generals — 
among  the  rest,  General  Foy,  and  others  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  during  the  Empire 
and  the  Hundred  Days — received  permission  to  return. 

To  such  a length  was  this  system  carried,  that  at  last  an 
ordinance  opened  to  the  officers  and  sub-officers  of  the 
army  the  entry  into  the  Royal  Guard  of  the  King  and 
the  Count  d’Artois.  This  excited,  as  well  it  might,  the 
loudest  complaints  among  the  Royalists ; but  the  system 
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chap,  was  nevertheless  pursued  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
' and  in  a short  time  a majority  of  the  officers  in  both 
181 9-  services  was  composed  of  men  known  to  be  partial  to 
the  Liberal  or  Napoleon  party.  A still  more  vehement 
clamour  was  raised  in  the  Royalist  camp  by  an  ordi- 
nance which  gave  certain  colonels  in  the  Guard  rank 
and  position  in  the  army  as  marshals  of  the  camp — a 
90$ • Uc  measure’  was  said,  obviously  intended  to  remove  from 
11.70”’  the  royal  family  the  few  faithful  defenders  which  still 
remained  to  them.1 

^ The  same  system  was  pursued  with  equally  unflinching 
Gene™}  determination  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State.  The  pre- 
7ZT  fects,  the  sub-prefects,  were  all  chosen  from  the  Liberal 
twivu  party  ; even  the  Council  of  State  was  remodelled,  so  as 
service.  to  gjye  a majoritj  to  that  party.  Among  the  many 
eminent  men  of  that  side  who  thus  obtained  admission 
into  the  Council  of  State,  were  MM.  Simeon,  Royer- 
Collard,  Portalis,  Mounier,  and  Camille  Jourdan,  who 
were  placed  in  the  legislative  section  of  that  body  ; while 
the  deliberative,  a still  more  important  section,  contained 
MM.  Cuvier,  Degerando,  Berenger,  Ramond,  the  Prince 
de  Broglie,  Gen.  Mathieu  Dumas,  Guizot,  Barante,  and 
a great  many  others,  all  Liberals  of  the  first  rank, 
station,  and  ability.  In  a word,  the  choice  of  Govern- 
ment in  filling  up  appointments  realised  the  fine  saying 
of  Louis  XVIII. — “ Whoever  is  faithful  to  me  now  has 
ever  been  so.”  To  such  a length  was  this  system  carried 
in  subordinate  offices,  that  one  of  the  royal  courts  in  the 
south  of  France,  that  of  Nimes,  was  composed  entirely  of 
the  magistrates  who  had  held  office  during  the  Hundred 
Days — the  Royalists  who  had  succeeded  them  being 
to  a man  excluded.  In  a word,  the  Government  threw 
themselves  everywhere,  and  without  reserve,  into  the 
•c^  vi^c  arms  of  the  Liberal  party,  hoping  that  they  would  thus 
».  270/271.  found  the  monarchy  upon  the  affections  or  interests  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation.2 

No  measure  of  moment  was  brought  forward  by  the 
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new  ministers  from  their  appointment  on  28th  December  chap. 
till  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  Parisians,  impa-  ' 
tient  of  delay,  and  thirsting  for  excitement,  were  begin-  ^9- 
ning  to  complain  that  the  Liberal  Ministry  were  doing  Movement 
nothing  ; but,  ere  long,  they  had  ample  Bubject  for  medi-  K™raihe 
tation  from  what  occurred  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The 
Royalists  had  there  a decided  majority  ; and  they  were 
so  convinced  that  the  Electoral  Law  would  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  before  many  years 
had  elapsed  would  effect  it,  that  they  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  attempt  its  modification.  The  great  object 
was  to  neutralise  in  some  way  the  majority  of  small  pro- 
prietors of  the  national  domains,  who  at  present,  by  the 
Electoral  Law,  had  the  means  of  returning  a majority  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  persons  attached  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Revolution.  The  person  selected  to  com- 
mence the  movement  was  M.  Barth614my,  the  veteran 
diplomatist,  who,  elected,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Directory,  had  been  seized,  on  occasion  of  the 
revolution  of  11th  Fructidor,  in  1797,  by  his  democratic 
colleagues,  and  transported  to  the  burning  deserts  of 
Sinamari,  from  whence  his  escape  seemed  little  short  of  a . 
miracle.  He  was  now  old  and  infirm,  but  still  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  ; and  being  a living  monument 
of  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  he  seemed  a fitting  n.  31,32. ' 
person  to  arrest  its  march.1 

“ It  is  now  two  years,”  said  the  veteran  orator,  “ since 
a change  was  introduced  into  our  infant  institutions  by  a Amn'nt 
change  in  the  law  of  election.  The  advantages  antici-  theiWfor 
pated  from  it  were  maintained  with  so  much  warmth,  the  JhJn’wV” 
inconveniencies  foreseen  were  supported  by  reasons  so  ^'^20, 
plausible,  that  there  was  ample  room  for  difference  of1819- 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  course  of  our  discussions 
rendered  that  incertitude  so  natural,  that  it  was  in  some 
degree  shared  by  the  orators  of  Government  themselves  ; 
and,  in  the  last  debate,  they  declared  that  the  new  law 
was  only  an  experiment,  which  would  be  open  to  revision 
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chap,  if  it  should  prove  unsuccessful.  That  declaration  fixed 

— many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  hesitated  ; and  I am  not 

18l9‘  ashamed  to  confess  myself  one  of  those  who  was  induced 
by  it  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposed  law.  Two  years 
have  since  elapsed,  two  elections  have  taken  place  under 
it,  and  twice  the  Government  has  been  thrown  into  an 
agony  of  apprehension  from  its  results.  I feel  it,  there- 
fore, a duty  to  solicit  the  redemption  of  a pledge  which 
determined  my  vote.  I demand  that  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  should  adopt  a resolution  to  petition  the  King  to 
bring  forward  the  project  of  a law  which  may  introduce 
ii.  271,272.  into  the  organisation  of  the  electoral  colleges  the  requi- 
site modifications.”1 

85  To  this  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  by 
Answer  on  Decazes  and  Lally  Tollendal  : “ Great  stress  has  been 
the  M inis-  laid  on  certain  promises  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
tmahsts.  jvi  inistry  when  the  law  of  elections  was  under  discussion. 
No  minister,  in  bringing  forward  such  a law,  could  pro- 
mise anything  but  that  it  should  be  literally  carried  into 
effect ; and,  in  fact,  nothing  more  was  promised  by  the 
ministers  of  that  period.  The  Government  is  now  per- 
suaded that  it  cannot  so  well  discharge  its  duty  as  by 
repelling  with  all  its  strength  a proposition  which  it,  with 
sincerity,  regards  as  the  most  dangerous  that  can  emanate 
from  this  Assembly.  This  fundamental  law,  the  princi- 
pal spring  of  government,  the  faults  or  merits  of  which 
must  have  so  decisive  an  influence  on  our  destinies,  was 
adopted,  after  a warm  and  long  discussion — by  a small 
majority  it  is  true,  but  one  as  large  as  could  be  expected 
on  such  a subject  in  the  circumstances.  The  result  has 
fully  answered  our  expectations.  From  the  Rhine  to 
the  Pyrenees  all  is  now  tranquil  and  contented  : will  any 
man  venture  to  predict  that  the  same  will  be  the  case 
■Ann.  Hist  to'morrow  if  this  proposition  is  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
niw  F.b  klj  * From  the  agitation  already  arising  in  its  bosom 
27,  Isis,  we  may  augur  the  commotion  which  the  proposal  will  soon 
awaken  over  the  whole  of  France.”2 
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These  words  proved  prophetic  of  the  effect  produced  chap. 

over  France  by  the  introduction  of  this  measure.  Leave  ' — 

was  given  to  bring  in  the  proposition  by  a majority  of  80  ^ 9' 

to  53.  Immediately  the  most  violent  agitation  com-  The  propo- 
menced  in  every  part  of  France,  much  exceeding  any- earned, 
thing  which  had  been  witnessed  since  the  Restoration.  8«n  action 
The  people  are  possessed  of  an  instinct  which  seldom  errs  l-™“g.hoa‘ 
as  to  the  probable  effect  upon  their  immediate  interest  of 
any  measures  that  arc  brought  forward,  or  the  influence 
they  may  acquire  over  the  Government : it  is  in  regard  to 
their  ultimate  effects — which  require  foresight  and  reflec- 
tion, to  be  appreciated — that  they  are  so  generally  defi- 
cient, and  so  often  lamentably  mistaken.  The  agitation 
was  universal,  and  reached  far  beyond  the  limited  class  to 
which  the  right  of  voting  was  at  present  extended.  The 
whole  body  of  holders  of  the  national  domains  took  the 
alarm.  Conscience  made  cowards  of  them  all ; they  felt 
the  same  dread  of  being  dispossessed  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains  that  the  holder  of  stolen  goods  does  when  a police- 
officer  enters  the  house.  Hundreds  of  petitions  were  pre- 
pared in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  eagerly  signed  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  praying  the  King  to  make  no 
change  in  the  Electoral  Law ; and,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  extinction  of  the  fervour  of  the  Revolution  by 
the  carnage  of  the  Convention,  France,  from  the  Pyrenees  v[  121, ‘fe. 
to  Bayonne,  was  convulsed  by  democratic  passions.1 

The  open  declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  so  g? 
large  a majority,  against  the  Electoral  Law,  was  rendered  Measure* of 
the  more  serious  from  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  and  tiVu-’ 
members  of  whom  the  majority  was  composed,  which  chlmbe/of 
embraced  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened  of  the®*’1’1111*''’ 
peerage.  The  King  was  very  much  struck  with  this 
circumstance  ; he  said  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  best 
defenders  of  his  throne,  it  was  no  longer  a question  of 
party,  but  of  the  dynasty  and  the  monarchy.  M.  Decazes 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  persist  in  the  support  of  the  Electoral  Law ; which, 
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however,  he  at  length  agreed  to  do,  as  the  Cabinet,  by  a 
great  majority,  thought  it  should  be  made  a condition  of 
its  existence.  M.  Lafitte,  in  the  Lower  House,  made  a 
motion  for  the  deputies  to  present  an  address  to  the  King, 
praying  him  to  make  no  change  in  the  Electoral  Law ; and 
although  this  proposal  was  negatived  on  the  objection  in 
point  of  form,  that  the  matter  had  not  yet  come  in  regular 
course  before  them,  yet  it  served  to  support  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  in  their  resolution  to  permit  no  change  in 
the  existing  law.1 

The  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  question  came  on 
in  the  Peers  on  the  26th  February,  when  it  was  argued 
by  MM.  de  Barth414my,  de  Fontanes,  and  de  Castellano: 
“ We  have  supported  the  law  of  election,  because  we 
thought  that  little  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a demo- 
cracy of  eighty  thousand  electors  in  a country  possessing 
twenty-seven  millions  of  inhabitants ; but  experience  has 
undeceived  us.  The  opponents  of  the  law  have  better 
than  ourselves  perceived  its  real  tendency.  What  is  the 
end  which  we  should  pursue  ? — to  strengthen  power  by 
giving  it  the  support  of  the  nation.  If  history  proves 
that  the  ministers  of  kings  are  in  general  more  inclined 
to  support  the  rights  of  the  crown  than  those  of  the 
people,  those  who  are  now  in  power  are  free  from  that 
reproach.  But  have  they  always  been  equally  confident 
in  the  merits  of  the  law,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
they  now  attach  their  political  existence  ? Have  they 
had  no  misgivings  as  to  its  democratic  tendency  ? Is  it 
not  equally  open  to  abuse  on  the  other  side,  should  a 
ministry  arrive  at  power  sufficiently  unscrupulous  to  make 
use  of  its  powers  in  that  respect  ? What  is  so  easy  as  to 
multiply  patents,  and  bestow  them  on  persons  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Crown  ? To  eschew  these  evils  we  must  recur 
to  the  great  territorial  aristocracy.  There  once  was  a 
man  who  terrified  Europe  by  his  ambition  : however  we 
may  regard  that  man,  no  one  can  deny  to  him  the  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  power.  One  day  he  was  preparing 
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in  the  Council  of  State  the  electoral  colleges,  and  I chap. 

(M.  de  Fontanes)  was  present.  Some  of  his  confidential  1 — 

counsellors  suggested  to  him  that  his  plan  was  not  with-  ltn9' 
out  danger : for  several  of  the  great  properties  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  former  proprietors,  aud  that 
sooner  or  later  the  choice  of  the  six  hundred  most  con- 
siderable in  each  college,  in  whom  the  franchise  was  vested, 
would  bring  in  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
Napoleon  was  noways  staggered  by  this  observation  ; his 
answer  was  as  follows,  ‘ These  men  are  great  proprie- 
tors— they  do  not  wish,  therefore,  that  the  soil  should 
tremble — their  interest  is  mine.’  Have  the  great  pro- 
prietors any  influence  under  the  present  Electoral  Law? 

None  whatever ; for  they  are  outvoted  twenty  to  one 
by  the  small  proprietors,  who,  having  nearly  all  been 
enriched  by  the  Revolution,  are  attached  to  its  for- 
tunes. 

“ What  clearly  proves  that  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally  wrong  about  the  present  law  is  the  fact,  that.  Continued, 
although  there  are  120,000  electors  in  France,  never 
more  than  80,000  have  taken  part  in  any  election.  This 
is  an  evil  of  the  very  first  magnitude,  which  loudly  calls 
for  a remedy.  If  in  the  infancy  of  our  institutions,  and 
when  the  electoral  franchise  was  by  many  to  be  exercised 
for  the  first  time,  so  great  a number  of  electors  have  not 
come  forward,  what  may  be  anticipated  in  ordinary  times? 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  number  of  electors  will  con- 
stantly diminish  ; and  as  the  law  provides  that,  in  such 
an  event,  the  electoral  colleges  are  to  meet  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year,  a burden  will  be  imposed  on  the  elec- 
tors exceeding  in  weight  that  of  their  whole  contribu- 
tions to  the  State.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  a pro- 
gressive diminution  in  the  number  of  electors,  till  they 
become  quite  illusory,  and  amenable  to  every  species  of 
influence  or  corruption. 

“ There  is  another  consideration  not  less  important.  ^ 

In  the  laudable  intention  of  encouraging  commerce  and  Continued. 
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industry,  patents  (franchises  derived  from  income-tax) 
have  been  assimilated  and  put  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
resting  on  direct  taxes  from  land.  But  that  extension, 
already  sufficiently  great,  has  become  altogether  monstrous, 
from  the  circumstance  that,  as  this  tax  is  paid  monthly, 
it  is  held  that  the  payment  of  one  instalment — that  is, 
one-twelfth  of  three  hundred  francs — confers  the  fran- 
chise. Thus  the  right  of  voting  is  acquired  by  the  pay- 
ment once  only  of  a tax  of  twenty-five  francs.  Is  not 
this  a manifest  violation  of  the  act — a departure  alike 
from  its  letter  and  its  spirit  ? The  introduction  of  such  a 
body  of  disqualified  electors  into  the  register  of  voters,  is 
an  act  of  manifest  injustice  to  the  holders  of  land.  The 
latter,  however,  in  every  age  and  country,  have  consti- 
tuted the  strength  of  nations.  They  it  is  who  are  the 
guardians  at  once  of  our  morals  and  institutions.  In  in- 
trusting to  them  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  our 
legislators  have  done  no  violence  to  natural  justice  ; be- 
cause civilisation  renders  property  always  accessible  to 
the  persevering  efforts  of  industry,  and  it  is  the  sure 
recompense  of  labour  and  economy. 

“ Finally,  there  is  an  important  defect  in  our  Electoral 
Law,  which  requires  amendment.  The  power  of  naming 
supplementary  members,  in  the  event  of  those  named  in 
the  first  instance  failing,  has  been  omitted ; although  it 
was  in  an  especial  manner  required  under  the  new  Elec- 
toral Law,  which  so  greatly  restricted  the  number  of 
deputies.  As  matters  at  present  stand,  it  is  not  death  or 
serious  disease  disqualifying  the  deputy,  which  renders 
necessary  a new  election ; the  same  follows  from  a double 
return  of  the  same  individual  for  different  places — an 
event  which  has  very  frequently  occurred  in  recent  times. 
This  renders  fresh  elections  necessary,  and  perpetuates 
the  excitement,  turmoil,  and  intrigue  consequent  on  them. 
Even  now,  from  this  cause,  the  Chamber  is  incomplete  ; 
and  it  has  been  so  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
session.1  The  necessity  of  these  new  elections  not  only 
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entails  a great  additional  expense  and  trouble  on  the 
electors,  but  perpetuates  an  agitation,  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the  Marquis 
Dessoles,  the  Premier,  M.  Languinan,  and  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld : “ To  attack  the  Law  of  Elections  is  to  attack 
the  Charter — to  menace  our  liberties — to  commence  the 
counter  revolution.  That  in  the  execution  of  that  law 
there  may  be  some  errors,  negligences,  and  abuses,  is  very 
possible,  and  obtain  in  this  as  in  all  earthly  things. 
The  remedy  for  them,  however,  is  in  an  ordinance  of  the 
King,  or  a circular  of  the  Ministers,  not  a change  of  the 
law.  The  Law  of  Election  is  generally  considered  as  good, 
and  the  best  guarantee  of  our  liberties.  The  people  are 
attached  to  it  as  the  chief  safeguard  given  them  by  the 
Charter.  To  propose  to  touch  it  now,  is  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  alarm ; to  attack  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in  that 
which  they  cherish  the  most ; to  assail  immediately  the 
sentiments  which  are  most  deeply  seated  in  their  affec- 
tions; to  expose  France  to  the  anxieties,  the  passions, 
and  the  agitation,  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  avoid  ; 
to  cast  anew  a firebrand  into  the  nation  ; and  God  only 
knows  when  the  conflagration  thus  raised  will  be  extin- 
guished. The  Law  of  Election  is  our  second  charter; 
and  the  attack  on  it  must  be  combated  by  facts  rather 
than  arguments. 

“ After  four  years  of  secret  notes  addressed  to  the  allied 
powers  ; after  the  criminal  but  still  unpunished  intrigue 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  against  our  Charter ; after  the  attempt 
in  December  last  to  renew  the  evils  which  the  King 
averted  by  the  ordinance  of  5th  September  1816,  a nebu- 
lous point  has  again  formed  in  the  heavens — the  forerun- 
ner of  a dreadful  tempest — and  the  cloud  has  first  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Peers.  That  house  was  instituted 
to  calm  the  passions,  to  avert  storms,  to  establish  harmony 
between  the  powers  ; and  it  is  now  in  its  name  that 
vague  innovations  are  proposed — the  more  alarming,  that 
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they  are  uncertain — the  more  to  be  deprecated,  that  they 
are  unnecessary.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  : a great 
faction,  now  very  apparent,  without  the  Chamber — the 
faction  of  privileges,  of  abuses,  of  sinecures,  of  prodigali- 
ties, of  the  oligarchy — agitates  and  disturbs  us,  in  the  hope 
of  subverting  the  Charter,  which  they  have  long  under- 
mined, or  of  reducing  its  effects  to  unmeaning  cere- 
monies. The  object  of  that  league  is  to  overturn  the 
existing  Ministry,  which  enjoys  the  confidence  at  once  of 
the  King  and  the  nation,  and  which  is  distinguished  alike 
by  patriotism  and  unanimity.  They  would  replace  them 
by  the  most  extravagant  of  the  opposite  faction,  in  order 
by  their  aid  to  annihilate  the  Electoral  Law,  which  has 
cost  two  years  of  labour,  and  is  so  dear  to  the  immense 
majority  of  Frenchmen.  They  would  re-establish  the 
double  steps  of  election,  so  favourable  to  aristocracy,  and 
restore  the  elections  to  those  little  places  where  their 
influence  is  predominant : an  abuse  so  wisely  provided 
against  by  the  existing  law.  In  a word,  this  is  the  first 
act  of  the  counter  revolution  against  the  Charter. 

“ Already  you  see  the  effects  of  the  proposition  which 
has  been  entertained  by  the  Chamber.  Y ou  see  it  in  the 
stagnation  of  industry,  the  decline  of  confidence,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  public,  which  exhales  in  the  thousands 
of  petitions  which  encumber  your  table,  to  one  of  which 
is  attached  three  thousand  signatures.  If  the  proposition 
is  not  withdrawn,  the  result  will  bo  the  re-establishment  of 
the  peers  who  were  excluded  without  judgment  in  1815  ; 
a fatal  step,  but  indispensable  to  bring  back  the  House  of 
Peers  into  a state  of  harmony  witli  the  other  branches  of 
the  government.  It  is  already  too  numerous  compared 
to  the  limited  number  of  the  other  Chamber.  Is  it  in 
consequence  to  be  dissolved,  and  a more  numerous  one 
couroked  ? If  this  step  is  not  adopted,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  Ministry,  and  seek  their  successors 
among  those  who  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  new  mea- 
sures. What  these  measures  are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
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see.  New  elections  in  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy  ; the  chap. 

re-establishment  of  a packed  Chamber,  the  entire  ruin  of  V1' 

a representative  government ; exceptional  measures,  which  1819- 
will  be  first  tolerated,  then  execrated ; universal  discontent, 
national  excitement,  civil  war,  foreign  invasion ; dangers 
from  all  sides  to  the  throne,  the  altar,  the  public  liberty, 
the  dynasty,  the  existing  peers,  and  all  other  peers ; in 
fine,  an  absolute  despotism  or  liberty — a third  time,  and 
too  dearly,  purchased.  Do  you  wish  to  count  us  1 It  is 
not  in  this  assembly  you  must  do  so — it  is  in  the  midst 
of  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen  you  must  commence  your 
calculation.  There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  these  dangers ; 
it  is  by  rejecting  or  withdrawing  the  proposition  submit- 
ted to  the  Chamber.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of , Monit,uri 
the  Government  to  resist  any  change  in  the  Law  of  Elec- 
tions.  The  results  of  the  proposal,  even  to  make  such  HUtyi.  sh, 
a change,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  its  danger,  and  129,  iss: 
to  render  it  the  first  duty  of  the  government  firmly  to  m " ’ 
oppose  it.”1 

Notwithstanding  these  denunciations,  the  majority  of  gB 
the  peers  remained  firm  in  their  resolution  ; and  M.  Adoption  of 
Barth^ldmy’s  proposition  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  lcm/s  pro- 
45 — the  numbers  being  98  to  53.  So  elated  were  the 
Royalists  with  this  victory  that  they  proceeded  imme- 
diately  to  another  demonstration  against  the  Government, 
of  a much  more  doubtful  kind.  It  had  been  determined  «w  y<"- 
by  the  Ministers,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  to  make  a change  in  the  financial  year.  To 
accomplish  this,  there  was  but  one  method  that  appeared 
practicable,  and  that  was  to  vote  the  supplies  at  once  for 
eighteen  months.  This,  however,  was  a violation  of  the 
Charter,  which  declared  that  the  supplies  were  to  be 
voted  for  one  year  only  ; and  on  this  ground  it  had  been 
strongly  opposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  “ When 
Buonaparte,”  said  M.  de  Vill&le  in  that  Chamber,  “ came  March  4. 
to  disperse  the  National  Assembly,  they  invoked  their 
rights  as  established  by  the  constitution.  He  answered, 
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I — Dread  it  whether  your  blindness  brings  you  to  see  a 

m9'  triumphant  democracy  demand  the  overthrow  of  the 
throue,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers — or 
a new  soldier  tries  to  consecrate  in  this  hall  a violation 
i Ann.Hi*t.  tlie  principle  of  legitimacy.”  The  expedience  of  the 
Moni'teur  case  being  on  the  other  side,  however,  the  Chamber  of 
isu^lLc  deputies  adopted  the  change  ; but  it  was  at  once  rejected 
n.  m, 2B7.  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  a majority  of  39 — the  numbers 
being  93  to  54.1 

gc  These  repeated  defeats  convinced  the  Government  that 
Measure,  of  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  take 
ment.°  a decisive  step.  M.  Dessolles  laid  a memoir  before  the 
King,  in  which  the  state  of  the  case  was  clearly  set  forth, 
and  the  courses  which  might  be  adopted  were  pointed  out.* 
It  was  evident  that  it  had  become  unavoidable  either  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  form  a new 
ministry  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Peers,  or  to  overcome  the  majority  in  the  Peers  by  a 
great  creation  in  that  Assembly.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
simply  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of  15th  August  1815, 
which  excluded  from  the  House  the  peers  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  favour  of  Napoleon  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days ; but  the  King  objected  to  this.  “ I wish,” 
said  Louis,  “ that  they  should  hold  their  seats  from  my 
single  will,  and  that  they  should  feel  grateful  for  it.”  It 
was  agreed,  in  consequence,  to  make  a great  creation  of 
peers ; and  next  morning  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur 

* “ Lea  deux  Chambrea  vont  6tre  en  complete  diasidence  aur  une  question 
fondamentale,  celle  qui  constitue  le  corps  electoral,  principe  dlmocratique  de 
la  Constitution.  Les  D6put&  veulent  maintenir  le  systdme  Electoral,  lea  Pairs 
veulent  le  modifier.  Dana  cette  position,  le  Miniature  de  votre  Majestd  parta- 
geant  l’opinion  de  la  Chambre  61ective,  il  ne  reste  au  Roi  qu’un  parti  & prendre, 
e’eat  ou  de  disaoudre  la  Chambre  Elective  et  de  composer  un  Miniatdre  dana  le 
aein  de  la  majority  de  la  Fairie,  ou  de  aoutenir  le  Ministre  et  la  Chambre 
dcs  D<5put(?s  et  de  briser  1’ opposition  qui  s’est  formde  dana  la  Chambre  des 
Pairs.  Et  je  ne  diasimulo  pas  h votre  Majesty  que  ce  dernier  parti  est  le  plus 
populaire,  et  que  dans  lea  circonatances  actuelles,  e’eat  le  seul  qui  puiase  ra- 
in en  or  le  calme  dans  les  esprits.” — M&moire  du  Marquis  Dessolles  au  Roi,  March 
2,  1819.  Cafefioux,  Histoire  de  la  Restauraiion,  vi.  135. 
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revealed  to  the  astonished  Parisians  the  names  of  sixty-  chap. 

three  persons,  all  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  attached  to  I — 

the  Liberal  party,  who  were  advanced  to  the  peerage.  18l9‘ 
Among  them  were  six  of  Napoleon’s  marshals — viz.,  the 
Dukes  of  Albufera,  Cornegliano,  and  Dantzic,  the  Prince  i Monitor, 
of  Echmuhl,  Marshal  J ourdan,  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso ; ^R“r9ch^;n 
and  many  names  known  to  fame — in  particular,  Rapp, 
Latour-Maubourg,  llcille,  Dubreton,  Maurice  Mathieu,  1:®.' 
Claparede,  Admiral  Tonguet,  and  several  others.1 

The  victory  of  the  Liberals  was  now  complete.  By 
the  coup  ddtat  of  September  5,  1816,  they  had  revolu-  Great  ma- 
tionised  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; by  that  of  March  5,  [TamWr  o' 
1819,  they  had  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  The  King  had  thrown  himself  into  their 
arms ; the  magistracy  was  filled  with  their  adherents, 
the  army  guided  by  their  generals,  the  press  by  their 
supporters.  The  whole  powers  of  the  State  were  wielded 
by  their  adherents.  An  astonishing  revolution  ! to  have 
been  effected  in  so  short  a time,  in  a country  in  which 
the  tide  had  set  so  violently  the  other  way  during  the 
year  1815  ; but  by  no  means  without  a parallel,  both  in 
the  previous  and  subsequent  history  of  that  volatile  and 
easily  excited  people,  and  not  without  parallels  among 
their  more  sober  neighbours  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  Government  to  consolidate  its 
power  but  to  demonstrate  its  ascendancy  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ; and  here  the  effects  of  the  decisive  blow 
struck  in  the  Peers  at  once  appeared,  for,  on  a division  ,Ann  Hi  i 
on  the  Electoral  Law  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Minis-  Vo- 
ters were  supported  by  a majority  of  56 — the  numbers  22, 1 si y. 
being  150  to  94.3 

Although  not  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  second  ^ 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  yet  decisive  events,  fraught  Great  asd 
with  the  fate  of  futurity,  had  during  that  time  taken  sulta  of  the 
place  both  in  France  and  England.  It  is  a mistake  to  ^rcad” 
suppose  that  important  changes  pregnant  with  lasting  con- 
sequences  produce  their  effects  in  every  instance  imme- 
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diately.  This  is,  without  doubt,  sometimes  the  case ; and 
of  the  reality  of  such  sudden  results  the  French  Revolu- 
tion affords  ample  evidence.  But,  in  general,  the  lasting 
effects  of  the  greatest  political  changes  are  only  deve- 
loped after  a considerable  period,  and  when  they  have 
had  time  to  work,  as  it  were,  through  all  the  strata  of 
society.  The  great  political  alterations  made  in  France 
during  this  period,  the  coup  d6tat  changing  the  Electoral 
Law,  the  new  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the  army, 
the  great  democratic  creation  of  peers,  rendered  a revo- 
lution inevitable,  but  inevitable  at  a future  period.  The 
first  fixed  the  representation  upon  a uniform  and  demo- 
cratic basis  of  small  proprietors  and  moderate  intelligence, 
disfranchising  practically  the  higher  education  and  larger 
properties  of  the  kingdom,  by  throwing  them  into  a 
minority ; the  second  deprived  Government  of  the  sup- 
port, in  any  crisis  which  might  arise,  of  a faithful  and 
intrepid  army,  and  rendered  it  next  to  certain  that,  in 
the  decisive  moment,  it  would  side  with  the  enemies  of 
the  monarchy  ; the  third  severed  from  the  throne  any 
aid  it  might  receive  from  a body  of  peers  whose  in- 
terests were  identified  with  its  preservation.  In  like 
manner,  the  new  monetary  system  adopted  in  England, 
in  1819,  had  rendered  an  entire  change  of  government 
and  alteration  of  policy  inevitable  at  no  distant  period  ; 
for  it  had  laid  the  foundation  of  such  a prodigious  altera- 
tion of  prices  as  could  not  fail  to  change  the  ruling  class 
in  the  country,  and,  by  the  general  suffering  with  which 
it  must  be  attended,  shake  even  the  stability  and  loyalty 
of  the  British  character. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  how  early  the  French 
nation,  after  they  had  attained  the  blessing,  had  shown 
themselves  unfitted,  either  from  character  or  circumstances, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  government.  Only 
five  years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  for  the  first  time 
established  in  France  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and 
scarcely  a year  had  passed  which  was  not  marked  by 
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some  coup  d'6tat,  or  violent  infringement,  bj  the  Sove-  chap. 

reign,  of  the  constitution.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour-  1_ 

bons  in  1815  was  immediately  attended  by  the  creation  I819' 
of  sixty  peers  on  the  Royalist  side,  and  the  expulsion 
of  as  many  from  the  Democratic ; this  was  followed, 
within  four  years,  by  the  creation  of  as  many  on  the 
Liberal.  The  whole  history  of  England  prior  to  1832 
could  only  present  one  instance  of  a similar  creation,  and 
that  was  of  twelve  peers  only,  in  1713,  to  carry  through 
the  infamous  project  of  impeaching  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. It  was  threatened  to  be  repeated,  indeed, 
during  the  heat  of  the  Reform  contest ; but  the  wise 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  prevented  such  an 
irretrievable  wound  being  inflicted  on  the  constitution. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  first  entirely 
remodelled,  and  133  new  members  added  to  its  num- 
bers, by  a simple  royal  ordinance  in  1815;  and  again 
changed — the  added  members  being  taken  away,  and  the 
suffrage  established  on  a uniform  and  highly  democratic 
basis — by  another  royal  ordinance,  issued,  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  King,  in  the  following  year.  Changes, 
alternately  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  greater  than 
were  accomplished  in  England  by  the  whole  legislature 
in  two  centuries,  were  carried  into  execution  in  France 
in  the  very  outset  of  its  constitutional  career,  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  King,  in  two  years. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  at  first  sight  seems 
almost  unaccountable,  every  one  of  those  violent  stretches  The  colp, 
of  regal  power  was  done  in  the  interest,  and  to  gratify 
the  passions,  of  the  majority  at  the  moment.  The 
Royalist  creation  of  peers  in  1815,  the  Democratic 
addition  of  sixty  to  their  numbers  in  1819,  the  addition 
of  133  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  first 
of  these  years,  their  withdrawal,  and  the  change  of  the 
Electoral  Law  by  the  coup  d4tcd  of  Sept.  5,  1816,  were 
all  done  to  conciliate  the  feelings,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  fierce  demand,  of  the  majority.  That  these  repeated 
yol.  i.  2 R 
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infringements  of  the  constitution  in  so  short  a time,  and 
in  obedience  to  ■whatever  was  the  prevailing  cry  of  the 
moment,  would  prove  utterly  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the 
new  institutions,  aud  subversive  of  the  growth  of  any- 
thing like  real  freedom  in  the  land,  was  indeed  certain, 
and  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  event.  But  the 
remarkable  thing  is,  that,  such  as  they  were,  and  fraught 
with  these  consequences,  they  were  all  loudly  demanded 
by  the  democratic  majority ; and  the  power  of  the  Crown 
was  exerted  only  to  pacify  demands,  on  the  part  of  its  sub- 
jects, which  in  truth  it  had  not  the  means  of  resisting. 

A little  reflection,  however,  will  at  once  show  how 
it  happens  that,  in  periods  of  crisis  and  violent  public 
excitement,  the  people  so  frequently  demand,  and  the 
government  concede,  what  is  certain  in  the  end  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  both.  It  is  that  both  are  go- 
verned by  present  feelings  or  convenience,  and  neither 
is  capable  of  either  carrying  their  views  into  futurity,  or, 
if  they  could  do  so,  of  incurring  present  risk  or  obloquy 
to  avert  the  perils  with  which  these  views  are  fraught. 
Neither  can  make  “the  past  or  the  future  predominate 
over  the  present.”  The  one  party  demand  what  appears 
at  the  time  to  them  to  be  a most  desirable  object ; the 
other  concedes  what  they  are  probably  reluctant  to  grant, 
but  which  is  yielded  to  avoid  the  risk  of  present  colli- 
sion. Thus,  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  exerted  to 
forward  the. advances  of  democracy;  and  the  influence 
of  democracy  is  directed  to  forward  changes  which,  by 
destroying  all  intermediate  influences,  are  in  truth  pav- 
ing the  way  for  future  despotism.  Tranquillity  and 
peace  are  generally  purchased  at  the  moment  by  such 
concessions;  but  this  advantage  is  gained  at  the  expense 
of  future  safety ; the  danger  is  transferred  from  the 
streets  to  the  legislature- — from  the  turbulence  of  mobs 
to  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  danger  in  such  a case  is, 
not  so  much  that  the  Government  will  be  overturned  in 
a well-concerted  urban  tumult,  as  that,  with  the  consent 
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of  all  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  cordial  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  measures  in  the  end 
destructive  of  the  nation,  and  subversive  of  its  liberties, 
will  be  adopted.  Whoever  has  attentively  considered 
the  situation  of  a country  in  which  a mere  numerical 
majority  has  really,  and  not  in  form  merely,  acquired 
the  direction,  will  see  that  this  is  the  greatest  social 
danger  which  threatens  society  ; and  as  it  arises  from 
the  most  prevailing  weakness  of  human  nature — that 
of  sacrificing  the  future  to  the  present — it  is  the  one 
which  is  least  likely  to  be  obviated  by  any  efforts  of 
human  wisdom.  Possibly  it  is  one  of  the  appointed 
means  by  which  communities  make  their  exit  from  the 
world;  and  as  nations,  like  single  men,  were  not  destined 
for  immortality,  but  intended,  at  the  appointed  season, 
to  make  way  for  their  successors  on  this  transitory  scene, 
so  it  is  by  the  growth  of  popular  passions,  which  tend  to 
shorten  their  duration,  that  the  way  is  prepared  for  their 
removal  from  the  theatre  of  existence,  and  the  gates  of 
the  tomb  opened  to  the  most  powerful  and  renowned 
of  human  societies. 
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" Author  of  the  Physical  Atlas,"  dec. 

109  Maps  and  Plnns  of  Countries,  Battle*,  Sieges,  and  Sea-Fights,  Coloured.  Demy 
Quarto,  to  accompany  the  Library  Edition,  and  other  Editions  of  the  History  in 
Octavo,  £3,  3a.  Crown  Quarto,  to  accompuny  the  Edition  in  Crown  Octavo, 
£3, 12s.  C*d. 
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PARIS  AFTER  WATERLOO. 

NOTES  TAKEN  AT  THE  TINE,  AND  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  ; INCLCOINO  A REVISED 
EDITION— THE  TENTH— OP  A 

VISIT  TO  FLANDERS  AND  THE  FIELD. 

By  Jam*!  Simpson,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

Author  of  “ The  Philosophy  of  Education,”  “ Lectures  to  the  Working  Classes,”  Ac. 
Witli  Two  Coloured  Plans  of  tlie  Battle.  Crown  Octavo,  price  5s. 

**  Numerous  os  are  the  accounts  of  Waterloo  that  have  been  published,  Mr  Simpson’s 
description  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  from  its  freshness ; it  has  the  life  of  vegetation 
newly  gathered — smacking  of  reality,  little  of  books.” — Spectator. 


A New  Edition,  being  the  Third. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

By  8ir  Archibald  Alison.  Bart.  D.C.E. 

Two  Volumes  Demy  Octavo,  with  Maps  and  Portraits,  price  30s. 

“ Unquestionably  the  best ' Life  of  Marlborough.'” — Morning  Post. 

*•  Alison's  ‘ Life  of  Marlborough  * is  an  enchaining  romance." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


Fourth  Edition,  Demy  Octavo,  price  12s.  6d. 

CURRAN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  B.A. 

“ Certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  Biography  ever  produced  . . , 
No  library  should  be  without  it.” — Lord  Brougham. 


Three  Volumes  Octavo,  price  jCl,  Ids. 

A HISTORY  OF  MISSIONS. 

By  the  Bev.  W.  Brown,  M.D. 

“ We  know  not  where  else  to  And,  within  the  same  compass,  so  much  well-digested  and 
reliable  Information  on  the  subject  of  Missions  os  in  tb«M  volumes.  The  study  of  them  ^ill 
inspire  the  reader  with  new  views  of  the  importance,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  the  Mis- 
sionary work.” — American  Bibliotheca  Sacra . 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 


CAMPAIGN  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  CAMP. 

By  Zii«ttt.-Col.  E.  Bruce  Burnley, 

Captain,  R.A. 

Originally  published  la  Blackwood' t Majazin  r. 

With  Illustrations,  drawn  in  Comp  by  the  Author,  price  21a. 

o 

THE  POSITION  ON  THE  ALMA. 

A COLOURED  PANORAMIC  VIEW,  DONE  ON  TUE  FIELD. 

By  Ztl«ut.-Col.  E.  Bruce  Humley, 

% Captain,  lt.A. 

Price  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

“ Along  with  thU  you  will  get  same  sketches  of  the  Alin  a done  on  the  spot,  and  worked 
uo  since  I got  my  colour-bot.  Ac.,  w.iich  were  on  board  ship.*' — Extract  /rent  Lieut. - 
Col.  Uaudey't  Utter,  Camj  bifort  Ubat topol,  'Uth  December  lsoi. 


Two  Volumes,  price  A’ l,  7s.  Od. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BYZANTINE  AND 

GKKF.K  EMPIRE  S,  716-1453. 

By  George  rinlay,  Esq.,  Athens. 

*'  It  U the  most  co  uplete  and  elaborate  history  of  the  Uyxantiue  and  Greek  Empires  th.it 
has  nppeared  in  an  English  form.  ' — Leader. 

'*  At  a liras  when  so  much  attention  U being  devoted  to  the  modem  history  of  the  Greek 
race,  and  to  the  constitution  and  history  of  tiie  Greek  Church,  and  wiien  even  our  scholars 
are  catching  the  enthusiasm,  and  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  studying  tin  modern  Greek 
language  and  literature,  Mr  Finlay's  solid  and  careful  works  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  read 
to  be  informed." — Alherucum. 

**  Mr  Fiuiay’s  work  deserves  warm  praise  as  a careful  and  conscientious  performance. 
Gjiierol  readers  might  desire  that  their  taste  for  ' interesting ' details  should  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  author.  Hut  the  Judicious  and  the  scholarly  will  adiuire  the  sevure 
abstinence  tli.u  imports  a Doric  severity  to  this  manly  and  most  creditable  historical  per- 
formance, which  must  confer  no  small  distinction  on  Us  authur's  name." — Prut. 

By  the  taint  Author. 

I.  GREECE  UNDER  TIIE  ROMANS,  ll.C.  146  TO  A.D.  717.  Octavo,  16s. 

1L  MEDIA:  V A L GREECE,  1204-1461.  Octavo,  12s. 

MISS  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  THE 

QUEKNS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

EMBELLISHED  WITH  PORTRAITS  AND  HISTORICAL  VIGNETTES. 
Volumes  I.  to  V.  are  published,  price  10s.  Gd.  each. 

" In  no  part  of  the  voluminous  and  charming  writings  of  Miss  Strickland  does  she  more 
forcibly  recommend  herself  to  the  reader  of  history  than  in  the  interesting  volume  before  us. 
Embracing  a period  In  the  annals  of  Scotland  remarkable  f«*r  the  deeds  of  violence  that  were 
perpetrated  In  it,  and  presenting  a picture  of  life  and  morality  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
results  of  modern  civilisation,  she  has  had  a nolde  Held  within  which  to  exercise  her  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  research,  and  has  produced  an  historical  narrative,  un surpassed,  in  point 
of  Interest  and  Intrinsic  merit,  by  ary  of  those  which  hive  carued  for  her  the  high  literary 
reputatiou  she  so  deservedly  enjoys." — Monday  A doer  titer. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

Complete  io  One  Volume  Large  Octavo,  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Findjcjs,  21s. 
Another  Edition  in  Six  Volumes  Foolscap  Octavo,  24s. 

Another  Edition,  with  Life,  by  her  Sister,  Seven  Volumes.  35s. 

" Of  no  modern  writer  can  it  be  affirmed,  with  less  hesitation,  that  she  has  become  an 
English  Classic,  nor,  uutll  human  nature  becomes  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  can  we 
imagine  the  least  probability  that  tiie  music  of  her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  the  ear,  or  the 
beauty  of  her  sentiment  to  charm  the  gentle  heart/' — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


Twenty-second  Edition,  Foulscap  Octavo,  price  7s.  tfd. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 

A POEM  IN  TEN  BOOKS. 

By  Robert  PoUok.  A M. 

" Of  deep  and  hallowed  impress,  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  graphic  conceptions— the  pro- 
duction of  a mind  alive  to  the  great  relations  of  being,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  our 
religion/' — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


o — ~ 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


By  W.  Edmondstounc  Aytoun, 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lotties  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


Eighth  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  7s.  Gd. 


“ Finer  ballads  than  these,  wo  are  bold  to  say,  are  not  to  be  found  in  tbo  language." — 
Timet. 

“ Professor  Aytoun ’a  * Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers* — a volume  of  verse  which  shows  that 
Scotland  lias  yet  a poet.  Full  of  die  true  tire,  it  now  atirsand  swells  like  a trumpet  note— 
now  sinks  in  cadeucea  sad  and  wild  as  the  wail  of  a Highland  dirge." — Quarterly  lleciew. 


Elegantly  printed  in  Small  Octavo,  price  5a. 

FIRMILIAN ; or,  THE  STUDENT  OF 
B A D A J 0 Z. 

A SPASMODIC  TRAGEDY. 

By  T.  Percy  Jones. 

44  Humour  of  a kind  most  rare  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  present  day,  runs  through 
every  page,  and  passages  of  true  poetry  aud  delicious  versification  prevent  the  coutinual 
play  of  sarcasm  from  becoming  tedious." — Literary  Gazette. 

“ But  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  unrnvel  this  mystery  for  themselves.  Enough  has 
been  mid  and  sung  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  claims  of  4 Firmilian/  to  bo  deemed 
4 the  finest  poem  of  the  age.’  " — Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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ESSAYS;  HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL,  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Barb,  B.C.X.. 

Three  Volumes  Demy  Octavo,  45*. 

" They  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  learned,  able,  and  neeompllshed  writers  of  the  ape. 
. . . . Ifls  Essays  ore  a splendid  supplenunt  to  hi*  llhtory,  and  the  two  combined 
exhibit  his  intellect  in  all  its  breadth  and  beauty." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  POETICAL  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  TAST  HALF-CENTURY. 

By  X>.  M.  Molr  (a). 

" A delightful  volume." — Morning  Chronicle . 

**  Exquisite  in  its  taste  and  generous  in  its  criticisms.” -//upA  Miller. 


POETICAL  WORKS  OF  D.  M.  MOIR  (A). 

With  Portrait,  and  Mkmoir  nv  THOMAS  AIRD. 

Two  Volumes  Foolscap  Octavo,  14s. 

**  These  are  volumes  to  he  placed  on  the  favourite  shelf.  In  the  familiar  nook  that  holds  the 
hooks  we  love,  which  we  take  up  with  pleasure  and  lay  down  with  regret"—  Edinbvrnh 
Courant. 


POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  AIRD. 

A New  Edition,  complete  In  One  Volume,  Small  Octavo. 


Second  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  SCHILLER. 

Translated  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Eytton,  Bart. 

“ The  translations  are  executed  with  consummate  ability.  The  technical  difficulties 
attending  a task  so  great  and  intricate  have  been  mastered  or  eluded  with  a power 
and  patience  quite  extraordinary  ; and  the  public  is  put  in  possession  of  perhaps  the  best 
translation  of  a foreign  poet  which  exists  in  our  language.  Indeed,  we  know  of  none  so 
complete  and  faith  faL  — Morning  Chronicle. 
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LADY  LEE’S  WIDOWHOOD. 

By  Lieut -Col.  E.  B.  Homley, 

Captain,  It.  A. 

Two  Vols.  Pu.it  Octavo,  21a,  with  13  Illustrations  by  the  Autlior. 

Z A I D E E : A ROMANCE. 

In  Three  Volume*,  Port  Octavo,  price  £1,  lla  6d. 
To  be  published  in  December. 

— - 

KATIE  STEWART  : A TRUE  STORY. 

Second  Edition,  in  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  6s. 

1 1 
l 

•*  A singularly  characteristic  Scottish  story,  most  agreeable  to  read  and  pleasant  to  recol- 
lect The  charm  lies  in  the  faithful  and  life  like  pictures  it  presents  of  Scottish  character  and 
customs,  and  manners,  and  modes  of  life.'* — Tail's  Magazine. 

1 

S 

• 0 

Second  Edition,  Post  Octavo,  price  10a.  6d. 

p 

THE  QUIET  HEART. 

By  tho  Author  of  Katie  Stewart," 

" We  cannot  omit  our  emphatic  tribute  to  ‘ The  Quiet  Ifeart,'  a story  which,  with  its  deep 
dear  Insight,  its  gentle  but  strengthening  sympathies,  and  its  pictures  so  delicately  drawn, 
lias  captivated  numerous  readers,  and  will  confer  on  matiy  a memory  a good  and  pleasant 
influence." — Excelsior. 

THE  MOTHER’S  LEGACIE  TO  HER 

UNBORNE  CIIILDE. 

By  Elisabeth  Joceline. 

I 

Euitsd  by  thm  V*ry  Rkv.  PRINCIPAL  LEE. 

32mo,  4s.  Od. 

" This  beautifal  and  touching  legacie.” — Jlfinurum. 

" A delightful  monument  of  the  piety  and  high  feeling  of  a truly  noble  mother." — Morn- 
ing Advertiser. 
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A New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  price  5ft.  6d. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A LATE  PHYSICIAN. 


By  Samuel  Warren  D.C.L.,  F.R.S* 

" We  know  of  no  book  in  the  English  language  *o  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  and 
awaken  the  purest  and  deepest  sympathies  of  the  heart.  The  man  who  has  not  read  these 
talcs  has  yet  to  learn  a les»on  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature."  — Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Review. 


A New  Edition,  2 VoU.,  priced*. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A-Y  EAR 

By  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.L,  T.&.8. 

“ * Ten  Thousand  a- Year  ’ ia  perhaps  destined  in  British  literature  to  some  such  rank  as 
1 Don  Quixote  * holds  in  Spain.” — American  Journal. 


A New  Edition,  price  2s,  f>d. 

NOW  AND  THEN. 


By  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.Zi.,  F.R.8. 

A vindication,  In  beautiful  prose,  of  the  4 ways  of  God  to  Man.*  A grander  moral  U 
nos  to  be  found  than  that  which  dwells  upon  the  reader's  mind  when  the  book  Is  closed— 
conveyed,  too,  as  it  is,  in  language  os  masculine  and  eloquent  as  any  the  English  tongue 
can  furnish." — Tima. 


A New  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  LILY  AND  THE  BEE. 


By  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.Zi.,  F.R.S. 

44  It  is  a great  theme  treated  by  a masculine  intellect  enriched  with  all  the  resources  of 
varied  knowledge,  of  profound  thought,  of  a highly  poetical  temperament,  and  of  solemn 
religious  convictions,  and  enhanced  by  the  graces  and  the  terrors  of  a command  of  language 
absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  in  its  combinations  almost  magical.” — Dublin  H'arder. 


Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  price  24s. 

MISCELLANIES:  CRITICAL,  IMAGINATIVE, 

AND  JURIDICAL. 


By  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.Zi.,  F.R.S. 


44  One  of  the  most  readable  looks  we  have  met  with  for  a long  time,  and  deserve*  a pro- 
minent place  In  every  selected  library  of  modern  authorship. ” — ManehceUr  Courier. 


William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 

Foolscap  8vo,  2&  6<1. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  MARGARET  LYNDSAY. 

By  the  Author  of*'  Light*  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.**  Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  FORESTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  " Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  LlfL**  Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TOM  CRINGLE’S  LOG. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  Foolscap  8ro,  3s.  Cd. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

By  tbo  Author  of  **  Tom  Cringle’s  Log."  In  One  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH, 

Tailor  in  Dalkeith.  Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  SUBALTERN. 

By  the  Author  of  " The  Chelsea  Pensioners."  Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Tl»e  Student  of  Salamanca.”  Foolscap  8ro,  2s.  Gd. 

NIGHTS  AT  MESS,  SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN, 

And  Other  Tales.  Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  YOUTH  AND  MANHOOD  OF  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Men  and  Manners  in  America."  Foolscap  8vo,  3a  Gd. 

VALERIUS.  A ROMAN  STORY. 

Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

REGINALD  DALTON. 

By  the  Author  of  " Valerius."  Foolscap  8vo,  3a  Gd. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ADAM  BLAIR,  AND 
HISTORY  OF  MATTHEW  WALD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Valerius."  Foolscap  Svo,  3s.  fid. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND  AYRSHIRE  LEGATEES. 

By  John  Gilt.  Foolscap  8vo,  3a  Gd. 

SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE. 

By  John  Galt.  Foolscap  8vo,  8a  Gd. 

THE  PROVOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

By  John  Galt.  Foolscap  8ro,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  ENTAIL. 

By  John  Galt.  Foolscap  Svo,  3a  Gd. 

LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  F.  Ruxton.  A New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo,  4a 


A t the  prices  above  mentioned  the  Books  are  in  Paper  Covert . 
In  Cloth  the  Price  is  6d.  per  Vol.  extra . 
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Octavo,  with  Map  and  other  Illustrations,  Fourth  Edition,  14s. 

RUSSIAN  SHORES  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA  IN 

THE  AUTUMN  OF  1852. 

WITH  A VOVAOK  DOW!*  THB  VOLGA  AND  A TOUR  Til  ROUGH  TUB  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
DON  COSSACKS. 

By  Laurence  Oiiphant,  Baq. 

Author  of  a “ Journey  to  Nepaul,"  Ac. 

M The  latest  and  best  account  of  the  actual  state  of  Husain.'* — .Standard. 

“ Tho  book  bear*  fjr  facit  indisputable  marks  of  the  shrewdness,  q nick -sigh ted nees,  can- 
dour, and  veracity  of  the  author.  It  is  the  production  of  a gentleman,  in  the  true  English 
sense  of  the  word.” — Daily  If  net. 


In  Octavo,  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  price  12s.  Gd., 

MINNESOTA  AND  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  Laurence  Oiiphant,  Esq., 

Late  Civil  Secretary  and  Super  in  tcndent-General  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada; 
Author  of  *'  The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,”  Ac. 

ORIGINAL!. V PUBLISHED  IN  BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 


Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  price  4s. 

LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  O.  F.  Buxton,  Esq. 


" One  of  the  moat  daring  and  resolute  of  travellers.  . . 
excitement  is  seldom  submitted  to  the  public.” — Athencrum 


A volume  fuller  of 


Two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Maps,  Ac.,  price  £1, 10s. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A JOURNEY  THROUGH 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE. 

By  Lieut.  Van  Be  Velde. 

" He  has  contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  unction  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  holy  places  which  he  has  visited,  will  commend  the  hook  to  the  notice  of  all 
religious  readers.  Ills  illustrations  of  Scripture  are  numerous  and  admirable.” — Daily  If  net. 
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In  Crown  Octavo,  price  10*.  fid. 

INSTITUTES  OF  METAPHYSIC:  THE 

THE  OBI  OF  KNOWING  AND  BEING. 

By  James  F.  Ferrier,  A.B.,  Oxon. 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  St  Andrew*. 

“ It  Is  a pleasure  to  meet  wtlh  a man  who,  In  thtst  day*  of  half-beliefs  and  feeble  asser- 
tion*. will  venture  to  'peak  thus  strongly.  It  is  n still  greater  pleasure  to  meet  with  a man  of 
profound  thought  and  astonishing  subtlety,  who  is  able  to  express  the  most  abstruse  mean- 
ing* in  the  most  simple  language,  and  to  scatter  the  light  spray  of  wit  and  pleasantry  over 
those  abysses  of  thought  winch  lead  down  to  the  terrible  Ibmdaniel  roots  of  the  ocean.  We 
find  It  difficult  to  mention  any  other  English  work  on  metaphysics,  with  oven  Imlf  it*  power 
of  thought,  which  can  lie  compared  with  it  in  point  of  style.  * The  Institute*  of  Metapliysic  * 
is  indeed  the  most  suggestive  work  on  the  subject  that  has  been  published  for  many  a long 
year,  and  it  U the  most  readable.”— Daily  Sctrs. 


BURNETT  TREATISE 

(second  rnizc.) 

In  One  Vol.  OcUvo,  price  10a.  Gd. 

THEISM: 

TIIE  WITNESS  OF  REASON  AND  NATURE  TO  AN  ALLWISE 
AND  BENEFICENT  CREATOR. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Tulloch,  D.3. 

Principal  and  Priroarius  Professor  of  Theology,  Pt  Mary  's  College,  Rt  Andrews. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  CONNECTION  OF 
THE  GOSPELS  OF  MATTHEW,  MARK,  AND  LUKE; 

WITH  SYNOPSIS  OP  PARALLEL  PASSAGE-. A AND  CRITICAL  NOTRS. 

By  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.B. 

Author  of  the  " Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  FauL"  Medium  Octavo,  price  1C*. 

“ Display's  much  lenming,  1*  conceived  In  a reverential  spirit,  and  executed  with  great 
skill No  public  school  or  college  ought  to  be  without  it,” — Standard. 


In  Octavo,  price  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANT 
REFUGEES. 

By  Prof.  Charles  Weiss  of  the  X.ycee  Buonaparte. 

" We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  Mr  Weiss’*  l»ook  with  feelings  of  extreme  gratification. 
The  period  embraced  by  this  work  includes  the  most  heart-stirring  time*  of  the  eventful 
History  of  Protestantism,  and  is  of  surpassing  interest.” — Britannia. 
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DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


AOW  COMPLETED, 

In  Two  large  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  embellished  with  1353  Engravings, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

By  Charles  W'lntosh, 

Late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardena  of  IIU  Majeaty  the  King  of  the  Belgian*, 
and  latterly  of  thoae  of  Hi*  Grace  the  Duke  of  Duccleuch,  at  Dalkeith  Palace. 

Each  Volume  map  be  had  teparatelp,  vis. 

I.  — ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  Pp.  770,  embellished  with  1073 
Engraving*,  price  £2.  10*. 

II. — PRACTICAL  GARDENING.  I’p.  876,  embellished  with  280  Engraving*,  price 
£i,  17s.  6d. 

41  We  must  congratulate  both  editor  and  publisher*  on  the  completion  of  till*  work,  which  ia 
every  way  worthy  of  the  ehanu-tcrof  all  concerned  in  its  publication.  The  scientific  knowledge 
and  great  experience  of  the  editor  in  all  that  pertains  to  horticulture,  not  only  ns  regards  cul- 
tivation, but  as  a landscape  gardener  and  garden  architect,  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a work 
which  brings  all  that  ia  known  ol  the  various  subjects  treated  of  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
while  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  illustrated  merits  our  highest  approval.” — The  Floriet 

44  Mr  M'lntosh's  splendid  and  valuable  4 Book  of  the  Garden  * is  at  length  complete  by 
the  issue  of  the  second  volume.  It  is  impossible  in  a notice  to  do  justice  to  this  work. 
There  is  no  other  within  our  knowledge  at  all  to  compare  with  it  in  comprehensiveness  and 
ability;  and  it  will  be  an  indispensable  possession  tor  the  practical  gardener,  whether  amateur 
or  professional." — The  London  Guardian. 


In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  price  .£3,  handsomely  bound  in  doth, 
with  upward*  of  600  Illustration*. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM. 
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DETAILING  THK  LABOURS  OP  TIIK 

PARMER,  FARM- STEWARD,  TLOUGIIMAN,  SHEPHERD,  HEDGER,  CATTLE-MAN, 
FIELD-WORKER,  AND  DAIRY-MAID,  AND  FORMING  A SAFE  MONITOR 
FOR  STUDENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 


By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.X3. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  8od6td  Imperial?  et  Central®  d 'Agriculture  of  France, 
and  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Galicia. 

THE  EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 

44  Tho  best  practical  book  I have  ever  met  with." — Pro/cttor  Johnston. 

44  We  assure  agricultural  student*  that  they  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  a 
diligent  perusal  of  this  clear  directory  to  rural  labour.  The  experienced  farmer  will  perhaps 
think  that  Mr  Btephens  dwells  upon  some  matters  too  simple  or  too  trite  to  need  explana- 
tion ; but  we  regard  this  ns  a fault  leaning  to  virtue's  side  in  an  instructional  book.  The 
yftung  are  often  ashamed  to  a»k  for  an  explanation  of  simple  things,  and  are  too  often  dis- 
couraged by  an  indolent  or  supercilious  teacher  if  they  do.  But  Mr  Stephens  entirely 
escapes  this  error,  for  he  indicates  every  step  the  young  farmer  should  take,  and,  one  by  one, 
explains  their  several  bearings.  ....  We  have  thoroughly  examined  these  volumes  ; 
but  to  give  a full  notice  of  their  varied  and  valuable  contents  would  occupy  a larger  space 
than  we  can  conveniently  devote  to  their  discussion ; we  therefore,  in  general  terms,  com- 
mend them  to  the  careful  study  of  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a good  practical 
farmer." — Timer. 

44  A work,  the  excellence  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  remarks  of  ours."— 
Farmer $'  Magazine. 
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THE  YESTER  DEEP-LAND  CULTURE. 

being  a Detailed  Account  of  the  Method  of  Cultivation  which  has  been  successfully 
practised  for  several  years  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddole  at  Y ester. 

By  Henry  Stephens,  r.n.S.E. 

Author  of  the  *•  Book  of  the  Farm. 

In  Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  4s.  fid. 


ITALIAN  IRRIGATION. 

A Report  on  the  Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ; addressed  to  the 
lion,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  a Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of 
Northern  and  Central  India. 

By  Xdeut.-Col.  Baird  Smith,  F.O.S. 

Captain,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Ti.e  Second  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Atlas  in  Folio,  price  33s. 


A New  Edition,  enlarged. 

THE  FORESTER. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PLANTING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
FOREST  TREES. 


By  James  Brown,  Forester, 

Arniston. 

Illustrated  with  109  Engravings  by  Branston.  Price  Sis. 

“ Sensible,  conch*,  and  useful.  We  can  refer  to  this  as  the  book  to  be  recommended.” — 
Hardener $'  Chronicle. 

“ Mr  Brown’s  excellent  work." — Quarterly  Review. 


In  Octavo,  price  12*. 

THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

*y  Ziconcc  Bo  Lavergno. 

Translated  from  the  French.  With  Notes  by  a Scottish  Farmer. 

" Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  a work  on  agricultural  and  social  eco- 
nomy which  combined  in  so  large  a degree  as  this  volume  great  practical  skill  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  with  the  power  of  taking  ox  tended  views  and  seizing  the  latent  truths  contained 
in  the  facts  observed.  Like  all  really  profound  works,  the  * Rural  Economy  ’ of  M.  de 
Lavcrgne  to  larger  than  its  professed  subject ; and  those  who  only  expect  an  exposition  of 
English  agriculture,  will  also  find  various  social  problems  discussed  and  resolved,  and  a light 

thrown  on  several  important  economical  questions When  we  consider 

the  fulness  of  matter,  the  vuriety  of  information,  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
vigour  and  picturesqueness  with  which  tho  whole  is  presented  to  the  reader,  the  * Rural 
Economy  of  England  ’ may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  philosophy  of  agri- 
culture and  of  agricultural  political  economy  that  lias  appeared." — -Spectator. 
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A New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL 

r IN-  N 0 M E N A. 

By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  r.R.S.E.,  7.B.G.9.,  dsc. 

Geographer  to  the  Queen. 

To  he  completed  in  Twelve  Parts,  price  One  Guinea  each. 

“ There  is  no  map  in  this  noble  Atlas  upon  which  we  might  not  be  tempted  to  write  largely. 
Almost  every  one  suggests  a volume  of  reflection,  and  suggests  it  by  presenting,  in  a few 
hours,  accurate  truths  which  it  would  be  the  labour  of  a volume  to  enforce  in  words,  and 
by  imprinting  them,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  memory,  with  such  distinctness  that  their 
outlines  are  not  likely  afterwards  to  be  effaced.  The  * Physical  Atlas  ' is  a somewhat  costly 
work,  reckoning  it  only  by  iu  paper;  but  upon  its  paper  is  stamped  on  amount  of  know, 
ledgo  that  could  scarcely  be  acquired  without  the  reading  of  as  many  books  as  would  cost 
seven  times  the  price." — Examiner,  August  12,  1664. 


THE  PHYSICAL  A T LAS. 

RKDL'CKD  FROM  TUB  IMPERIAL  FOLIO  FOR  TUB  L*f»K  OF  COI.LCUBS,  ACADEMIES, 
AND  FAMILIES 

By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  r.R.S.E  , Ac. 

In  Imperial  Quarto,  handsomely  bound,  half  morocco,  price  £2,  12s.  Gd. 

44  Executed  with  remarkable  care,  and  is  as  accurate,  and,  for  all  educational  purposes,  ns 
valuable  as  the  splendid  large  work  (by  the  tame  author)  which  has  now  a European  repu.a* 
tion.” — Eclectic  Revietc. 


This  day  is  Published, 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

A complete  Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Heavenly  H *lies,  drawn  with  the  greatest  care, 
from  Original  and  Authentic  Documents. 

By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  7.R.G.S.,  F.G.S. 

Geographer  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  for  Scotland; 

Author  of  **  The  Physical  Atlas,"  Ac. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  HIND,  F.lt.  A.  8. 

Imperial  Quarto,  half-bouud  morocco,  price  21s. 

44  For  care  of  drawing,  fulness  of  matter,  and  beauty  of  arrangement,  we  have  seen  no 
popular  Atl.is  of  Astronomy  to  compare  with  this  volume.  The  names  of  Hiud  and  Johnston 
on  the  title-page  prepared  us  for  a work  of  rare  excellence  ; but  our  satisfaction  on  comparing 
its  plates— so  new.  so  accurate,  and  so  suggestively  shaded, — with  the  poor  diagrams  from 
which  boys  were  expected  to  learn  the  starry  science*  a few  years  ago,  surpassed  expectation. 
The  illustrations  are  eighteen  in  number, — lunar,  solar,  stellar  ; and  are  so  constructed  as  to 
present  to  the  eye  a series  of  Icasons  in  the  most  captivating  of  human  studies,  simple  in 
outline  and  cumulative  in  result.  To  say  that  Mr  Hind's  4 Allas  1 is  the  best  tiling  of  the 
kind  is  not  enough, — it  has  no  competitor." — Alhciucum. 


A NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

By  A.  Keith  Johnston. 

The  Plate*  have  been  engraved  in  the  hUliest  style  of  art,  and  besides  the  Political  divisions, 
show  distinctly  the  more  important  Physical  features.  The  Navigation  Tracks,  with  the  dis- 
tances of  the  various  ports  from  each  other,  in  lines  of  railway  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
Key  Map,  with  all  (lie  Line*  of  M;iguetic  Telegraph  brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  will 
be  found  of  the  greatest  practical  utility. 

The  Map  is  fully  coloured,  and  measures  4 feet  2 inches  by  3 feet  5 inches. 

Price,  mounted  on  Cloth  and  Mahogany  Holler,  Varnished,  or  foiled 
in  4to  in  a handsome  Cloth  Case,  £2,  2s. 
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In  Two  Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  price  11a  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE. 

By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.,  F.B.9S.  L.  A E.,  Ac. 

Author  of  “ Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,'*  Ac. 

With  113  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a Copious  Index. 

**  All  will  concur  in  admiring  the  profound  thought  which  lias  ennobled  so  many  familiar 
tilings,  and  has  even  tinged  the  commonest  processes  of  household  life  with  the  hues  of 
novelty  and  surprise.  The  work  deserves  to  bo  universally  read."—  liritith  Quarterly  Review. 

“ Ity  tlio  simplicity  and  lucid  ties*  of  language  and  arr.uigemsnt  lie  sliows  how  thoroughly 
he  U master  of  his  subject,  and  liow  well  qualified  he  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  common  life,  while  he  conducts  us  into  the  laboratory  of  nature,  where  we  may 
see  her  at  tier  own  workshop  labouring  (or  the  good  of  ui  mi— balancing  wait  consummate  skill 
the  various  influences  of  air,  and  eirtli,  and  water,  (or  the  support  of  organised  exertion. 
With  such  a pleasant  guide  none  will  refuse  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  common  things, 
nor  spurn  those  valuable  lessons  deducible  from  his  teachings." — Dublin  Mail. 


Preparing  for  Publication, 

A MAP  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  EUROPE. 

By  Sir  Roderick  X.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,  hi. A.,  F.R.S.; 

AND 

James  BTicol,  F.R.S.E.,  F.O.S., 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  Aberdeen. 

Ou  Pour  Sheets,  Imperial  Folio. 

Trepariug  for  Publication, 

A CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. 

87  Henry  Stephens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 

Author  of  tiie  41  Book  of  the  Farm.** 

With  NuruJOUi  Illustrations. 


Prica  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  bound  in  cloth. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  David  Page,  F.O.S, 

Crown  Octavo,  pp.  129,  with  Illustrations. 

44  Of  late  it  has  not  often  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine  a text-book  on  science  of 
which  we  could  express  an  opinion  so  entirely  favourable  os  we  are  enabled  to  do  t>f  Mr 
Page's  little  work." — A Ut  emeu  in. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 

By  David  Page,  F.O.S, 

Crowu  Octavo,  and  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

44 The  purpose  of  these  Text  Hooks  may  bo  briefly  stated:  The  'Introductory’  is  meant 
to  exhibit  a general  outline  of  Geology  iuielligible  to  beginners,  and  sufficient  for  those  who 
wUh  to  become  acquainted  merely  with  the  leading  facts  of  the  science;  the  * Advanced, * 
on  the  oilier  band,  presents  the  subject  hi  detail,  and  is  intended  for  senior  pupils,  and 
those  who  desire  to  prosecute  the  study  in  its  principles  as  well  as  deductions.** 
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SCHOOL  ATLASES 


ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON, 

F.R.8.E.,  F.R.G.&,  F.G.S. 

Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Author  of  the  “ Physical  Atlas,"  Ac. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrating,  in  a series  of  Original  Designs, 

the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  llydrolosy.  Meteorology,  and  Natural  History. 
In  this  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography  the  subject  is  treated  in  a more  simple  and  ele- 
mentary manner  than  iu  the  previous  works  of  the  Author — the  object  being  to  convey 
broad  and  general  ideas  on  the  form  and  structure  of  our  Planet,  and  the  principal 
pbcnomeua  affecting  its  outer  crust. 


CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising,  in  Twenty  Plates,  Maps  and 

Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to  by  Classical  Authors, 
constructed  from  the  best  Materials,  and  embodying  the  Results  of  the  most  Recent 
Investigations.  Printed  in  Colours,  uniform  with  the  Author's  General  and  Physical 
School  Atlases,  and  accompanied  by  a Complete  Index  of  Places,  In  which  the  proper 
Quantities  of  the  Syllables  arc  marked,  by  T.  Harvey,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  one  of  the 
Classical  Masters  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 


GENERAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting  the 

Actual  and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  the  Countries  In  the  World ; with  their  present 
Political  Divisions.  Constructed  with  a special  view  to  the  purports  of  Sound  Instruc- 
tion, and  presenting  the  following  new  features: — 1.  Enlarged  Size,  and  consequent 
Distinctness  of  Plan.  2.  The  most  Recent  Improvements  In  Geography.  3.  A Uni- 
form Distinction  in  Colour  between  Land  and  Water.  4.  Great  Clearness,  Uniformity, 
and  Accuracy  of  Colouring.  6.  A toady  way  of  comparing  Relative  Areas  by  means  of 
Scales.  6.  The  insertion  of  the  Corresponding  Latitudes  of  Countries,  Towns,  Ac. 
7.  References  to  Colonial  Possessions,  .See.,  by  Figures  and  Notes.  A A carefully 
compiled  and  complete  Index. 


ASTRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.  R.  HIND,  Eeq.,  F.R.A.S.,  Ac.  With 

Notes  and  descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent  discoveries  in 
Astronomy.  Eighteen  Maps.  Printed  in  Colours  by  a new  process. 

The  above  are  all  uniform  in  size.  Price  of  each  Atlas : — In  Octavo  (for  School  use), 
strongly  half  bound,  12s.  tfd.  In  a Portfolio,  each  Map  separate,  and  mounted  on  canvass, 
16s.  (id.  In  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  £1,  la.  Separate  Maps  mounted  on  canvass, 
each  bd. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes  ; including  a Map  of  Canaan  and 
Palestine,  and  a General  Index.  In  Dtmy  Quarto,  price  7s.  6d.  half-bound. 


A SERIES  OF  EIGHT  GEOGRAPHICAL  PROJECTIONS,  to  accom- 

pony  Keitij  Johnston's  Atlases  of  Physical  and  General  School  Geography.  Com- 
prising the  Would  ion  Mercator’s  Projection) — Ecropr — Asia — Arnica — North 
America— Solth  America— Tub  liftmen  Isles.  With  a Plank  Page  for  laying 
down  the  Meridians  and  Parallels  of  any  Map  by  tire  more  advanced  Pupils.  In  a 
Portfolio,  price  2s.  6d. 
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